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Preface 


THE  documentary  sources  of  Church  history  have  received  unequal  at- 
tention in  existing  collections  of  readings  in  World  and  European  history, 
or  in  the  history  of  Western  civilization.  Historians  of  modern  times,  in 
their  search  for  origins  and  developments,  have  however  been  slowly 
moving  from  exclusive  political,  economic,  or  social  interpretations  toward 
intellectual  syntheses.  More  and  more  in  recent  times  religious  causation  is 
being  included  as  a  basic  and  valid,  if  not  primary,  influence  on  events. 
A  collection  in  English  of  some  of  the  more  significant  documents  of  the 
Church's  historical  life  may,  it  is  hoped,  advance  such  a  revival  in  some 
small  way. 

The  chief  justification  for  the  present  work  is,  of  course,  the  long- 
standing need  for  a  documentary  source  book  in  Church  history  for  the 
use  of  professors  and  students  in  major  and  minor  seminaries,  in  liberal 
arts  colleges  and  secondary  schools,  and  in  adult  education  courses.  It  is 
hoped  that  all  these  and  others  interested  in  the  fascinating  subject  of 
Church  history  will  find  in  the  primary  sources  a  deeper  appreciation  of 
Christian  life,  tradition,  and  culture. 

After  consultation  with  teachers  of  Church  history  about  procedure, 
it  was  decided  to  present  fairly  extensive  readings  rather  than  a  random  or 
subtly-excerpted  filigree  of  individual  or  isolated  primary  documents.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  make  more  evident  the  transcendent  significance  of 
developing  Christian  culture  as  a  unified  entity  which  continues  in  all  ages 
as  a  contemporary  reality.  The  readings  are  grouped  together  chrono- 
logically in  parts  corresponding  to  the  successive  ages  of  Church  history; 
the  parts  are  further  subdivided  into  chapters  throughout  two  volumes. 
Under  each  part  are  included  units  on  spiritual,  intellectual,  missionary, 
socio-political,  and  administrative  developments  of  the  Church  in  the 
world.  Introductions  are  provided  for  each  part  rather  than  for  individual 
documents;  in  every  case  they  point  up  developing  trends,  crises,  or  ad- 
vances. Documents  were  chosen  for  their  significance  in  tracing  major 
movements.  Those  readings  included  are  not  all  necessarily  great  works, 
but  each  was  basic  and  influential  for  its  own  time  and  often  beyond  a 
particular  period.  An  attempt  was  also  made  at  each  stage  to  correlate 
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selections  with  standard  Church  history  textbooks  and  manuals  as  an  aid 
to  classroom  discussion.  A  reference  table  co-ordinating  the  documents  to 
the  more  generally  used  textbooks  is  included  at  the  end  of  each  volume. 
Norms  for  including  representative  selections  of  former  heresies, 
integral  to  a  full  picture  of  the  historical  development  of  the  Church,  were 
based  on  an  article  by  Tullo  Goffi,  "L'Indice  dei  libri  prohibiti,"  which 
first  appeared  in  La  Rivista  del  Clero  Italiano,  XXXVII  (1956),  315- 
319;  374-377.  Father  Goffi  states: 

The  Church  is  especially  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  book's  influence  for  harm 
declines  with  the  passing  of  time.  It  is  the  here-and-now  that  strikes  us  and 
captivates  us.  Errors  quickly  lose  the  magic  of  newness;  and  the  human  heart  is 
changeable  and  easily  grows  dissatisfied.  So  it  happens  that  books  once  pro- 
hibited may  later  be  withdrawn  from  the  index.  A  book,  however,  once  con- 
demned as  false,  does  not  become  true  if  it  is  later  dropped  from  the  index.  Its 
removal  means  merely  that  the  Church  considers  that  it  has  ceased  to  be 
harmful. 

The  present  collection  of  primary  documents,  then,  was  undertaken 
over  a  six-year  span  to  meet  the  needs  already  mentioned,  and  to  serve  as 
a  workable  auxiliary  source  book  for  teachers  and  students  in  the  field  of 
general  or  universal  history. 

The  difficulties  of  an  initial  work  of  this  kind  in  the  English  language 
would  have  been  insurmountable  without  the  devoted  and  generous  assist- 
ance of  many  colleagues,  confreres,  and  students.  Their  invaluable  con- 
tributions— in  suggesting  selections,  making  translations,  typing  and  proof- 
reading— are  deeply  appreciated.  All  of  the  individuals  involved  cannot 
be  singled  out,  but  the  author  is  under  special  obligation  to  the  Reverend 
Benedict  R.  Avery,  O.S.B.,  for  checking  all  original  Latin  translations;  to 
the  Reverend  Gunther  R.  Rolfson,  O.S.B.,  and  several  friends  for  a  careful 
reading  of  the  proofs;  to  the  Reverend  Paulin  M.  Blenker,  O.S.B.,  Brother 
Augustine  C.  Keal,  O.S.B.,  James  Cunningham,  and  James  Honl  for  assist- 
ing in  the  preparation  of  the  typescript;  the  librarians  of  St.  John's  for 
patient  assistance  in  an  often  elusive  search  for  documents;  the  staffs  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  libraries  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
Harvard  University  who  furnished  rare  books  on  interlibrary  loans. 

Documentary  sources  in  American  Church  history  are  not  included 
in  this  work  because  they  are  most  ably  presented  in  the  Right  Reverend 
John  Tracy  Ellis'  Documents  of  American  Catholic  History  (Milwaukee, 
1956).  It  is  to  Monsignor  Ellis  primarily  that  this  book  owes  its  inspira- 
tion. He  it  was  who  directed  his  seminar  students  in  critical  techniques  of 
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documentary  research,  and  inspired  in  us  an  abiding  respect  for  primary 
sources  as  tools  of  historical  study. 

All  references  are  placed  before  respective  documents,  and  a  suitable 
acknowledgment  is  made  in  each  case  to  individual  publishers  for  per- 
mission to  reproduce  copyrighted  material.  Further  consultation  of  the 
complete  source  by  students  and  interested  readers  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
facilitated  by  this  procedure.  Original  or  new  translations  of  documents  are 
noted  by  including  the  names  of  those  persons  who  performed  this  work 
so  generously. 

COLMAN  J.  BARRY,  O.S.B. 

St.  John's  University 
Collegeville,  Minnesota 
First  Sunday  of  Lent,  1960 
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PART    ONE 

The  Church  and  the  Pagan  World 

33-313 


I .  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  Writings 


THE  primary  historical  source  for  the  beginnings  of  the  primitive  Christian 
Church  is  the  Sacred  or  Canonical  Scriptures.  These  contemporary  writ- 
ings, including  brief  instructions  on  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ,  some 
historical  accounts  of  the  early  Christian  community,  and  several  spiritual 
letters  from  apostles  to  the  first  communities  of  believers,  were  preserved 
in  the  Church  from  the  time  of  writing  as  inspired  and  conveying  the 
message  of  God  to  mankind.  This  written  deposit  of  apostolic  and  inspired 
documents,  which  is  known  as  the  New  Testament  Canon,  was  first  for- 
mally defined  as  including  twenty-seven  books  at  the  Council  of  Hippo 
(393). 

Though  far  from  an  exhaustive  written  historical  treatment  of  early 
Christianity,  THE  SACRED  SCRIPTURES  (No.  7)  supply  invaluable  informa- 
tion on  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  first  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God.  Accounts  are  included  of  the  commission  of  the  apostles;  the 
conferring  of  the  primacy  on  St.  Peter  as  head  of  the  apostolic  Church; 
the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost  when  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  began;  St.  Peter's  first  sermon  proclaiming  the  new,  universal 
messianic  Kingdom;  the  First  Council  of  Jerusalem  (A.D.  49)  when  the 
position  of  the  Judaizers  that  Judaism  was  a  prerequisite  for  Gentile 
Christians  was  rejected,  and  Pagans  and  Jews  were  fused  into  one  Church 
by  the  "Apostolic  Decree";  and  St.  Paul's  profound  epistle  instructing  the 
Christians  around  Ephesus  that  the  Church  is  one  with  Christ  the  head 
through  whom  God  pours  out  the  divine  life  of  grace  on  the  united  mem- 
bers of  this  spiritual  organism,  the  Body  of  Christ. 

Since  the  New  Testament  supplies  slight  information  about  the  early 
years  of  Christ,  or  the  life  and  death  of  His  mother  Mary,  pious  imagina- 
tions were  soon  moved  to  supply  these  details.  A  legend-making  process 
began  in  the  early  Christian  community,  both  for  edification  and  as  a 
handy  support  by  Gnostic  heretics  for  their  doctrines.  These  spurious 
writings  were  known  as  Christian  Apocrypha,  and  supply  an  insight  to  the 
ideals  and  interests  of  the  unlearned  Christians  of  the  first  ages.  A  group  of 
Infancy  Gospels,  dating  probably  from  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 

Of  Which  THE  APOCRYPHAL  GOSPEL  OF  THE  NATIVITY  OF  MARY  (No.  2)  is 

one  example,  contains  the  oldest  extant  accounts  of  the  infancy  and  youth 
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of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  influence  of  this  romantic  folklore  on  liturgy, 
literature,  and  art  during  succeeding  centuries  was  as  disproportionate  to 
its  intrinsic  merit  as  it  was  widespread  in  effect  on  the  history  of  Christian 
thought. 


7 .  The  Sacred  Scriptures  (First  Century) 

From  The  New  Testament  in  the  Confraternity  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  translation  (Paterson,  New  Jersey:  St. 
Anthony  Guild  Press,  1941),  passim. 


A.    THE    PROMISE    OF    THE    PRIMACY 
TO  PETER 

Now  Jesus,  having  come  into  the  dis- 
trict of  Caesarea  Philippi,  began  to  ask 
his  disciples,  saying  "Who  do  men  say 
the  Son  of  Man  is?"  But  they  said, 
"Some  say,  John  the  Baptist;  and 
others,  Elias;  and  others,  Jeremias,  or 
one  of  the  prophets."  He  said  to  them, 
"But  who  do  you  say  that  I  am?" 
Simon  Peter  answered  and  said,  "Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God."  Then  Jesus  answered  and  said, 
"Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-Jona, 
for  flesh  and  blood  has  not  revealed 
this  to  thee,  but  my  Father  in  heaven. 
And  I  say  to  thee,  thou  art  Peter,  and 
upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church, 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it.  And  I  will  give  thee  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  and  what- 
ever thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven,  and  whatever  thou 
shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven."  Then  he  strictly  charged  his 
disciples  to  tell  no  one  that  he  was 
Jesus  the  Christ  (Matthew  16:13-20). 

B.  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  APOSTLES 

"But  if  thy  brother  sin  against  thee, 
go  and  show  him  his  fault,  between 
thee  and  him  alone.  If  he  listen  to  thee, 
thou  hast  won  thy  brother.  But  if  he  do 
not  listen  to  thee,  take  with  thee  one  or 
two  more  so  that  on  the  word  of  two 


or  three  witnesses  every  word  may  be 
confirmed.  And  if  he  refuse  to  hear 
them,  appeal  to  the  Church,  but  if  he 
refuse  to  hear  even  the  Church,  let 
him  be  to  thee  as  the  heathen  and  the 
publican.  Amen,  I  say  to  you,  whatever 
you  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  also 
in  heaven;  and  whatever  you  loose  on 
earth  shall  be  loosed  also  in  heaven. 
"I  say  to  you  further,  that  if  two  of 
you  shall  agree  on  earth  about  any- 
thing at  all  for  which  they  ask,  it  shall 
be  done  for  them  by  my  Father  in 
heaven.  For  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  for  my  sake,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them"  (Matthew 
18:15-20). 

C.    THE  COMMISSION  OF  THE  APOSTLES 

Jesus  drew  near  and  spoke  to  them 
saying,  "All  power  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  has  been  given  to  me.  Go,  there- 
fore, and  make  disciples  of  all  na- 
tions, baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  teaching  them  to  observe 
all  that  1  have  commanded  you;  and 
behold,  I  am  with  you  all  days,  even 
unto  the  consummation  of  the  world" 
(Matthew  28:18-20). 

D.    THE    CONFERRING   OF    THE 
PRIMACY  ON   PETER 

When,  therefore,  they  had  break- 
fasted, Jesus  said  to  Simon  Peter, 
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"Simon,  son  of  John,  dost  thou  love 
me  more  than  these  do?"  He  said  to 
him,  "Yes,  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I 
love  thee."  He  said  to  him,  "Feed  my 
lambs."  He  said  to  him  a  second  time, 
"Simon,  son  of  John,  dost  thou  love 
me?"  He  said  to  him,  "Yes,  Lord,  thou 
knowest  that  I  love  thee."  He  said  to 
him,  "Feed  my  lambs."  A  third  time 
he  said  to  him,  "Simon,  son  of  John, 
dost  thou  love  me?"  Peter  was  grieved 
because  he  said  to  him  for  the  third 
time,  "Dost  thou  love  me?"  And  he 
said  to  him,  "Lord,  thou  knowest  all 
things,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee." 
He  said  to  him,  "Feed  my  sheep" 
(John  21: 15-17). 

H.  PETER,  THE  GUIDE  OF  THE 
APOSTLES 

And  the  Lord  said,  "Simon,  Simon, 
behold,  Satan  has  desired  to  have  you, 
that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat.  But  I 
have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith 
may  not  fail;  and  do  thou,  when  once 
thou  hast  turned  again,  strengthen  thy 
brethren"  (Luke  22:31-32). 

F.  THE  DESCENT  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT 
AND  PETER'S  DISCOURSE 

And  when  the  days  of  Pentecost 
were  drawing  to  a  close,  they  were  all 
together  in  one  place.  And  suddenly 
there  came  a  sound  from  heaven,  as 
of  a  violent  wind  coming,  and  it  filled 
the  whole  house  where  they  were 
sitting.  And  there  appeared  to  them 
parted  tongues  as  of  fire,  which  settled 
upon  each  of  them.  And  they  were  all 
filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  began  to 
speak  in  foreign  tongues,  even  as  the 
Holy  Spirit  prompted  them  to  speak. 

Now  there  were  staying  at  Jeru- 
salem Jews,  devout  men  from  every 
nation  under  heaven.  And  when  this 
sound  was  heard,  the  multitude  gath- 
ered and  were  bewildered  in  mind,  be- 
cause each  heard  them  speaking  in  his 
own  language.  But  they  were  all  amazed 


and  marvelled,  saying,  "Behold,  are 
not  all  these  that  are  speaking  Gali- 
leans? And  how  have  we  heard  each 
his  own  language  in  which  he  was  born? 
Parthians  and  Medes  and  Elamites,  and 
inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia,  Judea, 
and  Cappadocia,  Pontus  and  Asia, 
Phrygia  and  Pamphylia,  Egypt  and  the 
parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene,  and 
visitors  from  Rome,  Jews  also  and 
proselytes,  Cretans  and  Arabians,  we 
have  heard  them  speaking  in  our  own 
languages  of  the  wonderful  works  of 
God." 

And  all  were  amazed  and  perplexed, 
saying  to  one  another,  "What  does  this 
mean?"  But  others  said  in  mockery, 
"They  are  full  of  new  wine." 

But  Peter,  standing  up  with  the 
Eleven,  lifted  up  his  voice  and  spoke 
out  to  them:  "Men  of  Judea  and  all 
you  who  dwell  in  Jerusalem,  let  this  be 
known  to  you,  and  give  ear  to  my 
words.  These  men  are  not  drunk,  as 
you  suppose,  for  it  is  only  the  third 
hour  of  the  day.  But  this  is  what  was 
spoken  through  the  prophet  Joel: 

'And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the 
last  days,  says  the  Lord,  that  I  will 
pour  forth  of  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh; 
and  your  sons  and  your  daughters 
shall  prophesy,  and  your  young  men 
shall  see  visions,  and  your  old  men 
shall  dream  dreams.  And  moreover 
upon  my  servants  and  upon  my  hand- 
maids in  those  days  will  I  pour  forth 
of  my  Spirit,  and  they  shall  prophesy. 
And  I  will  show  wonders  in  the  heavens 
above  and  signs  on  the  earth  beneath, 
blood  and  fire  and  vapor  of  smoke. 
The  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness, 
and  the  moon  into  blood,  before  the 
day  of  the  Lord  comes,  the  great  and 
manifest  day.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
that  whoever  calls  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  saved.' 

"Men  of  Israel,  hear  these  words. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  man  approved 
by  God  among  you  by  miracles  and 
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wonders  and  signs,  which  God  did 
through  him  in  the  midst  of  you,  as  you 
yourselves  know.  Him,  when  delivered 
up  by  the  settled  purpose  and  fore- 
knowledge of  God,  you  have  crucified 
and  slain  by  the  hands  of  wicked  men. 
But  God  has  raised  him  up,  having 
loosed  the  sorrows  of  hell,  because  it 
was  not  possible  that  he  should  be  held 
fast  by  it.  For  David  says  with  refer- 
ence to  him: 

'I  saw  the  Lord  before  me  always, 
because  he  is  at  my  right  hand,  lest  I 
be  moved.  This  is  why  my  heart  has 
made  merry  and  my  tongue  has  re- 
joiced; moreover  my  flesh  also  will  rest 
in  hope,  because  thou  wilt  not  abandon 
my  soul  to  hell,  neither  wilt  thou  let 
thy  Holy  One  see  corruption.  Thou 
hast  made  known  to  me  the  ways  of 
life;  thou  wilt  make  me  full  of  mirth 
with  thy  countenance.' 

"Brethren,  let  me  say  to  you  freely 
of  the  patriarch  David  that  he  both 
died  and  was  buried,  and  his  tomb  is 
with  us  to  this  very  day.  Therefore, 
since  he  was  a  prophet  and  knew  that 
God  'had  sworn  to  him  with  an  oath 
that  of  the  fruit  of  his  loins  one  should 
sit  upon  his  throne,'  he,  foreseeing  it, 
spoke  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Christ. 
For  neither  was  he  abandoned  to  hell, 
nor  did  his  flesh  see  corruption.  This 
Jesus  God  has  raised  up,  and  we  are 
all  witnesses  of  it.  Therefore,  exalted 
by  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  receiv- 
ing from  the  Father  the  promise  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  he  has  poured  forth 
this  Spirit  which  you  see  and  hear.  For 
David  did  not  ascend  into  heaven,  but 
he  sayg  himself, 

'The  Lord  said  to  my  Lord:  sit  thou 
at  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thy 
enemies  a  footstool  for  thy  feet.' 

"Therefore,  let  all  the  house  of  Israel 
know  most  assuredly  that  God  has 
made  both  Lord  and  Christ,  this  Jesus 
whom  you  crucified." 

Now   on   hearing   this   they   were 


pierced  to  the  heart  and  said  to  Peter 
and  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  "Brethren, 
what  shall  we  do?"  But  Peter  said  to 
them,  "Repent  and  be  baptized  every 
one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
for  the  forgiveness  of  your  sins;  and 
you  will  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  For  to  you  is  the  promise  and 
to  your  children  and  to  all  who  are  far 
off,  even  to  all  whom  the  Lord  our 
God  calls."  And  with  very  many  other 
words  he  bore  witness,  and  exhorted 
them,  saying,  "Save  yourselves  from 
this  perverse  generation."  Now  they 
who  received  his  word  were  baptized, 
and  there  were  added  that  day  about 
three  thousand  souls. 

And  they  continued  steadfastly  in 
the  teaching  of  the  apostles  and  in  the 
communion  of  the  breaking  of  the 
bread  and  in  the  prayers  (Acts  2:1- 
42). 

G.    THE   FIRST   COUNCIL  OF 
JERUSALEM,    49 

But  some  came  down  from  Judea 
and  began  to  teach  the  brethren,  say- 
ing, "Unless  you  be  circumcised  after 
the  manner  of  Moses,  you  cannot  be 
saved."  And  when  no  little  objection 
was  made  against  them  by  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  they  decided  that  Paul  and 
Barnabas  and  certain  others  of  them 
should  go  up  to  the  apostles  and 
presbyters  at  Jerusalem  about  this  ques- 
tion. So  they,  sent  on  their  way  by  the 
church,  passed  through  Phoenicia  and 
Samaria,  relating  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  they  caused  great  rejoic- 
ing among  all  the  brethren.  On  arriving 
at  Jerusalem  they  were  welcomed  by 
the  church  and  the  apostles  and  the 
presbyters,  and  they  proclaimed  all  that 
God  had  done  with  them.  But  some  of 
the  Pharisees'  sect,  who  had  accepted 
the  faith,  got  up  and  said,  "They  must 
be  circumcised  and  also  told  to  observe 
the  Law  of  Moses." 

So  the  apostles  and  the  presbyters 
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had  a  meeting  to  look  into  this  matter. 
And  after  a  long  debate,  Peter  got  up 
and  said  to  them,  "Brethren,  you  know 
that  in  early  days  God  made  choice 
among  us,  that  through  my  mouth  the 
Gentiles  should  hear  the  word  of  the 
gospel  and  believe.  And  God,  who 
knows  the  heart,  bore  witness  by  giv- 
ing them  the  Holy  Spirit  just  as  he  did 
to  us;  and  he  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween us  and  them,  but  cleansed  their 
hearts  by  faith.  Why  then  do  you  now 
try  to  test  God  by  putting  on  the  neck 
of  the  disciples  a  yoke  which  neither 
our  fathers  nor  we  have  been  able  to 
bear?  But  we  believe  that  we  are  saved 
through  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
just  as  they  are." 

Then  the  whole  meeting  quieted 
down  and  listened  while  Barnabas  and 
Paul  told  of  the  great  signs  and  won- 
ders that  God  had  done  among  the 
Gentiles  through  them. 

After  these  had  finished  speaking, 
James  made  this  answer,  saying, 
"Brethren,  listen  to  me.  Simon  has  told 
how  God  first  visited  the  Gentiles  to 
take  from  among  them  a  people  to 
bear  his  name.  And  with  this  the  words 
of  the  prophets  agree,  as  it  is  written: 

'After  these  things  I  will  return  and 
will  rebuild  the  tabernacle  of  David 
which  has  fallen  down,  and  the  ruins 
thereof  T  will  rebuild,  and  I  will  set  it 
up;  that  the  rest  of  mankind  may  seek 
after  the  Lord,  and  all  the  nations 
upon  whom  my  name  is  invoked,  says 
the  Lord,  who  does  these  things.'  To 
the  Lord  was  his  own  work  known 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world.' 

"Therefore  my  judgment  is  not  to 
disquiet  those  who  from  among  the 
Gentiles  are  turning  to  the  Lord;  but 
to  send  them  written  instructions  to 
abstain  from  anything  that  has  been 
contaminated  by  idols  and  from  im- 
morality and  from  anything  strangled 
and  from  blood.  For  Moses  for  genera- 
tions past  has  had  his  preachers  in 


every  city  in  the  synagogues,  where  he 
is  read  aloud  every  Sabbath." 

Then  the  apostles  and  the  presbyters 
with  the  whole  church  decided  to  select 
representatives  and  to  send  them  to 
Antioch  with  Paul  and  Barnabas. 
These  were  Judas,  surnamed  Barsab- 
bas,  and  Silas,  leading  men  among  the 
brethren.  They  were  bearers  of  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

"The  brethren  who  are  apostles  and 
presbyters  send  greeting  to  the  breth- 
ren of  Gentile  origin  in  Antioch  and 
Syria  and  Cilicia.  As  we  have  heard 
that  some  of  our  number  have  dis- 
turbed you  with  their  teaching,  un- 
settling your  minds,  persons  to  whom 
we  have  given  no  instruction,  we  have 
decided,  being  assembled  together,  to 
select  representatives  and  send  them  to 
you  with  our  beloved  Barnabas  and 
Paul:  men  who  have  pledged  their  lives 
for  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
We  have  therefore  sent  Judas  and 
Silas,  who  themselves  also  by  word  of 
mouth  will  give  you  the  same  message. 
For  the  Holy  Spirit  and  we  have  de- 
cided to  lay  no  further  burden  upon 
you  but  this  indispensable  one,  that 
you  abstain  from  things  sacrificed  to 
idols  and  from  blood  and  from  what 
is  strangled  and  from  immorality; 
keep  yourselves  from  these  things,  and 
you  will  get  on  well.  Farewell."  So  the 
delegates  went  down  to  Antioch  and, 
gathering  the  community  together,  they 
delivered  the  letter  (Acts  15:1-30). 

H.    ST.   PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE 
EPHESIANS,   C.    63 

Wherefore  I  on  my  part,  hearing  of 
your  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  of 
your  love  for  all  the  saints,  do  not 
cease  to  give  thanks  for  you,  making 
mention  of  you  in  my  prayers,  that  the 
God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Father  of  glory,  may  grant  you  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  deep 
knowledge  of  him:  the  eyes  of  your 
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mind  being  enlightened,  so  that  you 
may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  his  call- 
ing, what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his 
inheritance  in  the  saints,  and  what  the 
exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  to- 
wards us  who  believe. 

Its  measure  is  the  working  of  his 
mighty  power,  which  he  has  wrought  in 
Christ  in  raising  him  from  the  dead, 
and  setting  him  at  his  right  hand  in 
heaven  above  every  Principality  and 
Power  and  Virtue  and  Domination — 
in  short,  above  every  name  that  is 
named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also 
in  that  which  is  to  come.  And  all 
things  he  made  subject  under  his  feet, 
and  him  he  gave  as  head  over  all  the 
Church,  which  indeed  is  his  body,  the 
fullness  of  him  who  is  wholly  fulfilled 
in  all.  .  .  . 

You  also,  when  you  were  dead  by 
reason  of  your  offenses  and  sins, 
wherein  once  you  walked  according  to 
the  fashion  of  this  world,  according  to 
the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air 
about  us,  the  prince  of  the  spirit  which 
now  works  on  the  unbelievers — indeed, 
in  the  company  of  these  even  we,  all 
of  us,  once  led  our  lives  in  the  desires 
of  our  flesh,  doing  the  promptings  of 
our  flesh  and  of  our  thoughts,  and 
were  by  nature  children  of  wrath  even 
as  the  rest.  But  God,  who  is  rich  in 
mercy,  by  reason  of  his  very  great  love 
wherewith  he  has  loved  us  even  when 
we  were  dead  by  reason  of  our  sins, 
brought  us  to  life  together  with  Christ 
(by  grace  you  have  been  saved),  and 
raised  us  up  together,  and  seated  us 
together  in  heaven  in  Christ  Jesus,  that 
he  might  show  in  the  ages  to  come  the 
overflowing  riches  of  his  grace  in  kind- 
ness towards  us  in  Christ  Jesus.  For 
by  grace  you  have  been  saved  through 
faith;  and  that  not  from  yourselves, 
for  it  is  the  gift  of  God;  not  as  the  out- 


come of  works,  lest  anyone  may  boast. 
For  his  workmanship  we  are,  created 
in  Christ  Jesus  in  good  works,  which 
God  has  made  ready  beforehand  that 
we  may  walk  in  them. 

Wherefore,  bear  in  mind  that  once 
you,  the  Gentiles  in  flesh,  who  are 
called  "uncircumcision"  by  the  so- 
called  "circumcision"  in  flesh  made  by 
human  hand — bear  in  mind  that  you 
were  at  that  time  without  Christ,  ex- 
cluded as  aliens  from  the  community 
of  Israel,  and  strangers  to  the  cov- 
enants of  the  promise,  having  no  hope, 
and  without  God  in  the  world.  But 
now  in  Christ  Jesus  you,  who  were 
once  afar  off,  have  been  brought  near 
through  the  blood  of  Christ. 

For  he  himself  is  our  peace,  he  it  is 
who  has  made  both  one,  and  has 
broken  down  the  intervening  wall  of 
the  enclosure,  the  enmity,  in  his  flesh. 
The  Law  of  the  Commandments  ex- 
pressed in  decrees  he  has  made  void, 
that  of  the  two  he  might  create  in  him- 
self one  new  man,  and  make  peace 
and  reconcile  both  in  one  body  to  God 
by  the  cross,  having  slain  the  enmity 
in  himself.  And  coming,  he  announced 
the  good  tidings  of  peace  to  you  who 
were  afar  off,  and  of  peace  to  those 
who  were  near;  because  through  him 
we  both  have  access  in  one  Spirit  to 
the  Father.  Therefore,  you  are  now  no 
longer  strangers  and  foreigners,  but 
you  are  citizens  with  the  saints  and 
members  of  God's  household :  you  are 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apos- 
tles and  prophets  with  Christ  Jesus 
himself  as  the  chief  corner  stone.  In 
him  the  whole  structure  is  closely  fitted 
together  and  grows  into  a  temple  holy 
in  the  Lord;  in  him  you  too  are  being 
built  together  into  a  dwelling  place  for 
God  in  the  Spirit  (Ephesians  1:15-23; 
2:1-22). 
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2.  The  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,  c.  140 

From  The  Ante-Niccne  Fathers,  trans,  by  A.  Cleveland  Coxe  (Buffalo:  The  Chris- 
tian Literature  Company,  1886),  VIII,  384-387. 


1.  THE  blessed  and  glorious  ever-vir- 
gin Mary,  sprung  from  the  royal  stock 
and  family  of  David,  born  in  the  city 
of  Nazareth,  was  brought  up  at  Jeru- 
salem in  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  Her 
father  was  named  Joachim,  and  her 
mother  Anna.  Her  father's  house  was 
from  Galilee  and  the  city  of  Nazareth, 
but  her  mother's  family  from  Bethle- 
hem. Their  life  was  guileless  and  right 
before  the  Lord,  and  irreproachable 
and  pious  before  men.  For  they 
divided  all  their  substance  into  three 
parts.  One  part  they  spent  upon  the 
temple  and  the  temple  servants;  another 
they  distributed  to  strangers  and  the 
poor;  the  third  they  reserved  for  them- 
selves and  the  necessities  of  their 
family.  Thus,  dear  to  God,  kind  to 
men,  for  about  twenty  years  they  lived 
in  their  own  house,  a  chaste  married 
life,  without  having  any  children. 
Nevertheless  they  vowed  that,  should 
the  Lord  happen  to  give  them  off- 
spring, they  would  deliver  it  to  the 
service  of  the  Lord;  on  which  account 
they  also  used  to  visit  the  temple  of 
the  Lord  at  each  of  the  feasts  during 
the  year. 

2.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
festival  of  the  dedication  was  at  hand; 
wherefore  Joachim  also  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  with  some  men  of  his  own 
tribe.  Now  at  that  time  Issachar  was 
high  priest  there.  And  when  he  saw 
Joachim  with  his  offering  among  his 
other  fellow-citizens,  he  despised  him, 
and  spurned  his  gifts,  asking  why  he, 
who  had  no  offspring,  presumed  to 
stand  among  those  who  had;  saying 
that  his  gifts  could  not  by  any  means 
be  acceptable  to  God,  since  He  had 
deemed  him  unworthy  of  offspring: 
for  the  Scripture  said,  Cursed  is  every- 


one who  has  not  begot  a  male  or  fe- 
male in  Israel.  He  said,  therefore,  that 
he  ought  first  to  be  freed  from  this 
curse  by  the  begetting  of  children;  and 
then,  and  then  only,  that  he  should 
come  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
with  his  offerings.  And  Joachim, 
covered  with  shame  from  this  reproach 
that  was  thrown  into  his  teeth,  retired 
to  the  shepherds,  who  were  in  their 
pastures  with  their  flocks;  nor  would 
he  return  home,  lest  perchance  he 
might  be  branded  with  the  same  re- 
proach by  those  of  his  own  tribe,  who 
were  there  at  the  time,  and  had  heard 
this  from  the  priest. 

3.  Now,  when  he  had  been  there  for 
some  time,  on  a  certain  day  when  he 
was  alone,  an  angel  of  the  Lord  stood 
by  him  in  a  great  light.  And  when  he 
was  disturbed  at  his  appearance,  the 
angel  who  had  appeared  to  him  re- 
strained his  fear,  saying:  "Fear  not, 
Joachim,  nor  be  disturbed  by  my  ap- 
pearance; for  I  am  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  sent  by  Him  to  thee  to  tell  thee 
that  thy  prayers  have  been  heard,  and 
that  thy  charitable  deeds  have  gone 
up  into  His  presence.  For  He  hath 
seen  thy  shame,  and  hath  heard  the 
reproach  of  unfruitfulness  which  has 
been  unjustly  brought  against  thee.  For 
God  is  the  avenger  of  sin,  not  of 
nature:  and,  therefore,  when  He  shuts 
up  the  womb  of  any  one,  He  does  so 
that  He  may  miraculously  open  it 
again;  so  that  that  which  is  born  may 
be  acknowledged  to  be  not  of  lust,  but 
of  the  gift  of  God.  For  was  it  not  the 
case  that  the  first  mother  of  your 
nation — Sarah — was  barren  up  to  her 
eightieth  year?  And,  nevertheless,  in 
extreme  old  age  she  brought  forth 
Isaac,  to  whom  the  promise  was  re- 
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newed  of  the  blessing  of  all  nations. 
Rachel  also,  so  favored  of  the  Lord, 
and  so  beloved  by  holy  Jacob,  was  long 
barren;  and  yet  she  brought  forth 
Joseph,  who  was  not  only  the  lord  of 
Egypt,  but  the  deliverer  of  many  na- 
tions who  were  ready  to  perish  of 
hunger.  Who  among  the  judges  was 
either  stronger  than  Samson,  or  more 
holy  than  Samuel?  And  yet  the  mothers 
of  both  were  barren.  If,  therefore,  the 
reasonableness  of  my  words  does  not 
persuade  thee,  believe  in  fact  that  con- 
ceptions very  late  in  life,  and  births  in 
the  case  of  women  that  have  been 
barren,  are  usually  attended  with  some- 
thing wonderful.  Accordingly  thy  wife 
Anna  will  bring  forth  a  daughter  to 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  call  her  name 
Mary:  she  shall  be,  as  you  have  vowed, 
consecrated  to  the  Lord  from  her  in- 
fancy, and  she  shall  be  filled  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  even  from  her  mother's 
womb.  She  shall  neither  eat  nor  drink 
any  unclean  thing,  nor  shall  she  spend 
her  life  among  the  crowds  of  the  people 
without,  but  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord, 
that  it  may  not  be  possible  either  to 
say,  or  so  much  as  to  suspect,  any  evil 
concerning  her.  Therefore,  when  she 
has  grown  up,  just  as  she  herself  shall 
be  miraculously  born  of  a  barren 
woman,  so  in  an  incomparable  manner 
she,  a  virgin,  shall  bring  forth  the  Son 
of  the  Most  High,  who  shall  be  called 
Jesus,  and  who,  according  to  the 
etymology  of  His  name,  shall  be  the 
savior  of  all  nations.  And  this  shall  be 
the  sign  to  thee  of  those  things  which 
I  announce:  When  thou  shalt  come  to 
the  Golden  gate  in  Jerusalem,  thou 
shalt  there  meet  Anna  thy  wife,  who, 
lately  anxious  from  the  delay  of  thy 
return,  will  then  rejoice  at  the  sight  of 
thee."  Having  thus  spoken,  the  angel 
departed  from  him. 

4.  Therefore  he  appeared  to  Anna 
his  wife,  saying:  "Fear  not,  Anna,  nor 
think  that  it  is  a  phantom  which  thou 


seest.  For  I  am  that  angel  who  has 
presented  thy  prayers  and  alms  before 
God;  and  now  I  have  been  sent  to  thee 
to  announce  to  thee  that  thou  shalt 
bring  forth  a  daughter,  who  shall  be 
called  Mary,  and  who  shall  be  blessed 
above  all  women.  She,  full  of  the  favor 
of  the  Lord  even  from  her  birth,  shall 
remain  three  years  in  her  father's  house 
until  she  be  weaned.  Thereafter,  being 
delivered  to  the  service  of  the  Lord, 
she  shall  not  depart  from  the  temple 
until  she  reach  the  years  of  discretion. 
There,  in  fine,  serving  God  day  and 
night  in  fastings  and  prayers,  she  shall 
abstain  from  every  unclean  thing;  she 
shall  never  know  man,  but  alone,  with- 
out example,  immaculate,  uncorrupted, 
without  intercourse  with  man,  she,  a 
virgin,  shall  bring  forth  a  son;  she,  His 
handmaiden,  shall  bring  forth  the 
Lord — both  in  grace,  and  in  name,  and 
in  work,  the  Savior  of  the  world. 
Wherefore,  arise,  and  go  up  to  Jeru- 
salem; and  when  thou  shalt  come  to 
the  gate  which,  because  it  is  plated 
with  gold,  is  called  Golden,  there,  for 
a  sign,  thou  shalt  meet  thy  husband, 
for  whose  safety  thou  hast  been  anx- 
ious. And  when  these  things  shall  have 
so  happened,  know  that  what  I  an- 
nounce shall  be  fulfilled  without 
doubt." 

5.  Therefore,  as  the  angel  had  com- 
manded, both  of  them,  setting  out  from 
the  place  where  they  were,  went  up  to 
Jerusalem;  and  when  they  had  come  to 
the  place  pointed  out  by  the  angel's 
prophecy,  there  they  met  each  other. 
Then,  rejoicing  at  seeing  each  other, 
and  secure  in  the  certainty  of  the 
promised  offspring,  they  gave  the 
thanks  due  to  the  Lord,  who  exalteth 
the  humble.  And  so,  having  wor- 
shipped the  Lord,  they  returned  home, 
and  awaited  in  certainty  and  in  glad- 
ness the  divine  promise.  Anna  there- 
fore conceived,  and  brought  forth  a 
daughter;  and,  according  to  the  com- 
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mand  of  the  angel,  her  parents  called 
her  name  Mary. 

6.  And  when  the   circle   of  three 
years  had  rolled  round,  and  the  time  of 
her  weaning  was  fulfilled,  they  took 
the  virgin  to  the  temple  of  the  Lord 
with  offerings.  Now  there  were  round 
the  temple,  according  to  the  fifteen 
Psalms  of  Degrees,  fifteen  steps  going 
up;  for,  on  account  of  the  temple  hav- 
ing been  built  on  a  mountain,  the  altar 
of  burnt-offering,  which  stood  outside, 
could  not  be  reached  except  by  steps. 
On  one  of  these,  then,  her  parents 
placed  the  little  girl,  the  blessed  virgin 
Mary.  And  when  they  were  putting  off 
the  clothes  which  they  had  worn  on 
the  journey,  and  were  putting  on,  as 
was  usual,  others  that  were  neater  and 
cleaner,  the  virgin  of  the  Lord  went  up 
all  the  steps,  one  after  the  other,  with- 
out the  help  of  anyone  leading  her  or 
lifting  her,  in  such  a  manner  that,  in 
this  respect  at  least,  you  would  think 
that  she  had  already  attained  full  age. 
For  already  the  Lord  in  the  infancy  of 
His  virgin  did  a  great  thing,  and  by  the 
indication  of  this  miracle  foreshowed 
how  great  she  was  to  be.  Therefore,  a 
sacrifice  having  been  offered  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  law,  and  their  vow 
being  perfected,  they  left  the  virgin 
within  the  enclosures  of  the  temple, 
there  to  be  educated  with  the  other 
virgins,  and  returned  home. 

7.  But  the  virgin  of  the  Lord  ad- 
vanced in   age   and  in  virtues;   and 
though,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
her  father  and  mother  had  forsaken 
her,  the  Lord  took  her  up.  For  daily 
was  she  visited  by  angels,  daily  did 
she  enjoy  a  divine  vision,  which  pre- 
served her  from  all  evil,  and  made  her 
abound  in  all  good.  And  so  she  reached 
her  fourteenth  year;  and  not  only  were 
the  wicked  unable  to  charge  her  with 
anything  worthy  of  reproach,  but  all 
the  good,  who  knew  her  life  and  con- 
versation, judged  her  to  be  worthy  of 


admiration.  Then  the  high  priest  pub- 
licly announced  that  the  virgins  who 
were  publicly  settled  in  the  temple,  and 
who  had  reached  this  time  of  life, 
should  return  home  and  get  married, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  nation 
and  the  ripeness  of  their  years.  The 
others  readily  obeyed  this  command; 
but  Mary  alone,  the  virgin  of  the  Lord, 
answered  that  she  could  not  do  this, 
saying  both  that  her  parents  had  de- 
voted her  to  the  service  of  the  Lord, 
and  that,  moreover,  she  had  made  a 
vow  of  virginity  to  the  Lord,  which 
she  would  never  violate  by  intercourse 
with  man.  And  the  high  priest,  being 
placed  in  great  perplexity  of  mind,  see- 
ing that  neither  did  he  think  that  the 
vow  should  be  broken  contrary  to  the 
Scripture,  which  says,  Vow  and  pay, 
nor  did  he  dare  to  introduce  a  custom 
unknown  to  the  nation,  gave  order  that 
at  the  festival,  which  was  at  hand,  all 
the  chief  persons  from  Jerusalem  and 
the  neighborhood  should  be  present, 
in  order  that  from  their  advice  he 
might  know  what  was  to  be  done  in  so 
doubtful  a  case.  And  when  this  took 
place,  they  resolved  unanimously  that 
the  Lord  should  be  consulted  upon  this 
matter.  And  when  they  all  bowed 
themselves  in  prayer,  the  high  priest 
went  to  consult  God  in  the  usual  way. 
Nor  had  they  long  to  wait:  in  the  hear- 
ing of  all  a  voice  issued  from  the  oracle 
and  from  the  mercy-seat,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  a  man 
should  be  sought  out  to  whom  the 
virgin  ought  to  be  entrusted  and 
espoused.  For  it  is  clear  that  Isaiah 
says:  A  rod  shall  come  forth  from  the 
root  of  Jesse,  and  a  flower  shall  ascend 
from  his  root;  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  shall  rest  upon  him,  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit 
of  counsel  and  strength,  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  piety;  and  he  shall  be 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  fear  of  the 
Lord.  According  to  this  prophecy, 
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therefore,  he  predicted  that  all  of  the 
house  and  family  of  David  that  were 
unmarried  and  fit  for  marriage  should 
bring  their  rods  to  the  altar;  and  that 
he  whose  rod  after  it  was  brought 
should  produce  a  flower,  and  upon  the 
end  of  whose  rod  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
should  settle  in  the  form  of  a  dove, 
was  the  man  to  whom  the  virgin  ought 
to  be  entrusted  and  espoused. 

8.  Now  there  was  among  the  rest 
Joseph,  of  the  house  and  family  of 
David,  a  man  of  great  age:  and  when 
all  brought  their  rods,  according  to  the 
order,  he  alone  withheld  his.  Where- 
fore, when  nothing  in  conformity  with 
the  divine  voice  appeared,  the  high 
priest  thought  it  necessary  to  consult 
God  a  second  time;  and  He  answered, 
that  of  those  who  had  been  designated, 
he  alone  to  whom  the  virgin  ought  to 
be  espoused  had  not  brought  his  rod. 
Joseph,  therefore,  was  found  out.  For 
when  he  had  brought  his  rod,  and  the 
dove  came  from  heaven  and  settled 
upon  the  top  of  it,  it  clearly  appeared 
to  all  that  he  was  the  man  to  whom  the 
virgin  should  be  espoused.  Therefore, 
the  usual  ceremonies  of  betrothal  hav- 
ing been  gone  through,  he  went  back 
to  the  city  of  Bethlehem  to  put  his 
house  in  order,  and  to  procure  things 
necessary  for  the  marriage.  But  Mary, 
the  virgin  of  the  Lord,  with  seven  other 
virgins  of  her  own  age,  and  who  had 
been  weaned  at  the  same  time,  whom 
she  had  received  from  the  priest,  re- 
turned to  the  house  of  her  parents  in 
Galilee. 

9.  And  in  those  days,  that  is,  at  the 
time  of  her  first  coming  into  Galilee, 
the  angel  Gabriel  was  sent  to  her  by 
God,  to  announce  to  her  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Lord,  and  to  explain  to  her 
the  manner  and  order  of  the  concep- 
tion. Accordingly,  going  in,  he  filled 
the  chamber  where  she  was  with  a 
great    light;    and    most    courteously 
saluting  her,  he  said:  "Hail,  Mary!  O 


virgin  highly  favored  by  the  Lord,  vir- 
gin full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  with  thee; 
blessed  art  thou  above  all  women, 
blessed  above  all  men  that  have  hither- 
to been  born."  And  the  virgin,  who 
was  already  well  acquainted  with 
angelic  faces,  and  was  not  unused  to 
the  light  from  heaven,  was  neither 
terrified  by  the  vision  of  the  angel,  nor 
astonished  at  the  greatness  of  the  light, 
but  only  perplexed  by  his  words;  and 
she  began  to  consider  of  what  nature  a 
salutation  so  unusual  could  be,  or  what 
it  could  portend,  or  what  end  it  could 
have.  And  the  angel,  divinely  inspired, 
taking  up  this  thought,  says:  "Fear  not, 
Mary,  as  if  anything  contrary  to  thy 
chastity  were  hid  under  this  saluta- 
tion. For  in  choosing  chastity,  thou 
hast  found  favor  with  the  Lord;  and 
therefore  thou,  a  virgin,  shalt  conceive 
without  sin,  and  shalt  bring  forth  a 
son.  He  shall  be  great,  because  He 
shall  rule  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from 
the  river  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth; 
and  He  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the 
Most  High,  because  He  who  is  born 
on  earth  in  humiliation,  reigns  in 
heaven  in  exaltation;  and  the  Lord 
God  will  give  Him  the  throne  of  His 
father,  David,  and  He  shall  reign  in  the 
house  of  Jacob  for  ever,  and  of  His 
kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end;  foras- 
much as  He  is  King  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  lords,  and  His  throne  is  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting."  The  virgin  did 
not  doubt  these  words  of  the  angel; 
but  wishing  to  know  the  manner  of  it, 
she  answered :  "How  can  that  come  to 
pass?  For  while,  according  to  my  vow, 
1  never  know  man,  how  can  I  bring 
forth  without  the  addition  of  man's 
seed?"  To  this  the  angel  says:  "Think 
not,  Mary,  that  thou  shalt  conceive  in 
the  manner  of  mankind:  for  without 
any  intercourse  with  man,  thou,  a  vir- 
gin, wilt  conceive;  thou,  a  virgin,  wilt 
bring  forth;  thou,  a  virgin,  wilt  nurse: 
for  the  Holy  Spirit  will  come  upon 
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thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Most  High 
shall  overshadow  thee,  without  any  of 
the  heats  of  lust;  and  therefore  that 
which  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  alone 
be  holy,  because  it  alone,  being  con- 
ceived and  born  without  sin,  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  God."  Then  Mary 
stretched  forth  her  hands,  and  raised 
her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  said:  "Behold 
the  handmaiden  of  the  Lord,  for  I  am 
not  worthy  of  the  name  of  lady;  let  it 
be  to  me  according  to  thy  word." 

It  will  be  long,  and  perhaps  to  some 
even  tedious,  if  we  insert  in  this  little 
work  everything  which  we  read  of  as 
having  preceded  or  followed  the  Lord's 
nativity;  wherefore,  omitting  those 
things  which  have  been  more  fully 
written  in  the  Gospel,  let  us  come  to 
those  which  are  held  to  be  less  worthy 
of  being  narrated. 

10.  Joseph  therefore  came  from 
Judea  into  Galilee,  intending  to  marry 
the  virgin  who  had  been  betrothed  to 
him;  for  already  three  months  had 
elapsed,  and  it  was  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  since  she  had  been  betrothed 
to  him.  In  the  meantime,  it  was  evi- 
dent from  her  shape,  that  she  was 
pregnant,  nor  could  she  conceal  this 
from  Joseph.  For  in  consequence  of  his 
being  betrothed  to  her,  coming  to  her 
more  freely  and  speaking  to  her  more 
familiarly,  he  found  out  that  she  was 
with  child.  He  began  then  to  be  in 
great  doubt  and  perplexity,  because  he 
did  not  know  what  was  best  for  him 
to  do.  For,  being  a  just  man,  he  was 


not  willing  to  expose  her;  nor,  being  a 
pious  man,  to  injure  her  fair  name  by 
suspicion  of  fornication.  He  came  to 
the  conclusion,  therefore,  to  dissolve 
their  contract  privately,  and  to  send 
her  away  secretly.  And  while  he 
thought  on  these  things,  behold,  an 
angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  in 
his  sleep,  saying:  "Joseph,  son  of 
David,  fear  not;  that  is,  do  not  have 
any  suspicion  of  fornication  in  the  vir- 
gin, or  think  any  evil  of  her;  and  fear 
not  to  take  her  as  thy  wife:  for  that 
which  is  begotten  in  her,  and  which 
now  vexes  thy  soul,  is  not  the  work  of 
man,  but  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  she 
alone  of  all  virgins  shall  bring  forth  the 
Son  of  God,  and  thou  shalt  call  His 
name  Jesus,  that  is,  Savior;  for  He 
shall  save  His  people  from  their  sins." 
Therefore,  Joseph,  according  to  the 
command  of  the  angel,  took  the  virgin 
as  his  wife;  nevertheless  he  knew  her 
not,  but  took  care  of  her,  and  kept  her 
in  chastity.  And  now  the  ninth  month 
from  her  conception  was  at  hand, 
when  Joseph,  taking  with  him  his  wife 
along  with  what  things  he  needed,  went 
to  Bethlehem,  the  city  from  which  he 
came.  And  it  came  to  pass,  while  they 
were  there,  that  her  days  were  fulfilled 
that  she  should  bring  forth  her  first- 
born son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the 
holy  evangelists  have  shown,  who  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  lives  and  reigns  God  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting. 


1 1 .   The  Apostolic  Fathers 


EARLY  Christian  literature  of  subapostolic  times  consists  of  a  group  of 
documents  concerned  with  typical  Christian  life  and  thought  in  the  first 
centuries.  In  several  ways  these  writings  form  a  documentation  of  the 
Christian  way  of  life,  belief,  and  struggle  to  exist  in  an  unsympathetic  and 
often  hostile  world.  The  greater  part  of  this  post- Apostolic  documenta- 
tion, known  today  as  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Teachers  or  Fathers,  and 
including  extant  manuscripts  of  eight  authors,  was  not  intended  as  litera- 
ture in  the  modern  sense.  These  ecclesiastical  writers  were,  as  St.  Vincent 
of  Lcrins  said,  authorities  for  the  true  and  catholic  doctrine  of  the  Church 
as  handed  down  by  tradition.  Their  characteristics  were  orthodoxy,  holiness 
of  life,  ecclesiastical  approval,  and  antiquity. 

The  Apostolic  Fathers  were  primarily  concerned  with  pastoral  prob- 
lems. Pope  St.  Clement,  third  successor  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  wrote  the 
earliest  example  of  Christian  literature  that  is  extant  (c.  A.D.  96),  his 
EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS  (No.  3).  He  intervened  in  the  affairs  of  this 
Grecian  community  of  believers  to  settle  a  disturbance  and  repair  scandal. 
His  public  letter  gives  insights  into  existing  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  the 
doctrine  of  apostolic  succession,  a  recognition  of  Roman  primacy,  and  the 
distinction  between  hierarchy  and  laity  in  divine  worship. 

St.  Ignatius  (c.  A.D.  110),  second  bishop  of  Antioch,  wrote  seven 
epistles  en  route  to  Rome  to  be  thrown  to  the  beasts  in  the  arena  during 
Emperor  Trajan's  persecution  of  the  Christians.  Typical  of  these  letters, 
written  from  Smyrna,  are  his  EPISTLES  TO  THE  EPHESIANS  AND  THE 
ROMANS,  "the  [latter]  Church  which  holds  the  primacy  of  the  community 
of  love"  (No.  4).  Filled  with  a  profound  mystical  consciousness  of  the 
indwelling  of  Christ  in  the  soul,  and  a  religious  enthusiasm  to  "partake  of 
Christ,"  St.  Ignatius  expresses  his  ardor  of  soul  in  unique  language.  His 
letter  to  the  Ephesians  is  rich  in  references  to  the  central  position  of  the 
bishop  in  the  Church,  and  recognizes  the  honor  due  to  the  Church  at 
Rome  because  of  its  catholic,  ecclesiastical  supremacy. 

THE  DIDACHE  (No.  5)  is  the  most  significant  writing  of  early  Christian 
Greek  literature.  Not  discovered  until  1883,  it  probably  originated  in 
Syria  between  the  years  60  and  70  and  breathes  a  spirit  of  deep  longing 
for  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  the  departed  and  expected  Savior,  which 
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was  the  characteristic  stamp  of  spiritual  and  temporal  life  in  the  primitive 
Church.  Its  unknown  author  lays  down  a  compendium  of  Church  instruc- 
tions on  morality,  organization,  and  liturgical  regulations  which  is  a  proto- 
type of  later  apostolic  constitutions  or  canons. 


3.  Pope  St.  Clement:  The  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  c.  96 

From  The  Epistles  of  St.  Clement  of  Rome  and  St.  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  trans,  by 
James  A.  Kleist,  SJ.  ("Ancient  Christian  Writers";  Westminster,  Maryland:  The 
Newman  Press,  1946),  I,  9-46. 


THE  Church  of  God  which  resides  as  a 
stranger  at  Rome  to  the  Church  of  God 
which  is  a  stranger  at  Corinth;  to  those 
who  are  called  and  sanctified  by  the 
will  of  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  May  grace  and  peace  from  Al- 
mighty God  flow  to  you  in  rich  pro- 
fusion through  Jesus  Christ! 

1.  Owing  to  the  suddenly  bursting 
and  rapidly  succeeding  calamities  and 
untoward  experiences  that  have  be- 
fallen us,  we  have  been  somewhat 
tardy,  we  think,  in  giving  our  attention 
to  the  subjects  of  dispute  in  your  com- 
munity, beloved.  We  mean  that  ex- 
ecrable and  godless  schism  so  utterly 
foreign  to  the  elect  of  God.  And  it  is 
only  a  few  rash  and  headstrong  in- 
dividuals that  have  inflamed  it  to  such 
a  degree  of  madness  that  your  vener- 
able, widely  renowned,  and  universally 
and  deservedly  cherished  name  has 
been  greatly  defamed. 

Indeed,  was  there  ever  a  visitor  in 
your  midst  that  did  not  approve  your 
excellent  and  steadfast  faith?  Or  did 
not  admire  your  discreet  and  thought- 
ful Christian  piety?  Or  did  not  pro- 
claim the  magnificent  character  of  your 
hospitality?  Or  did  not  congratulate 
you  on  your  perfect  and  secure  fund  of 
knowledge? 

You  certainly  did  everything  with- 
out an  eye  to  rank  or  station  in  life, 
and  regulated  your  conduct  by  God's 


commandments.  You  were  submissive 
to  your  officials  and  paid  the  older 
men  among  you  the  respect  due  to 
them.  The  young  you  trained  to  habits 
of  self-restraint  and  sedateness.  The 
wives  you  enjoined  to  discharge  all 
their  duties  with  a  conscience  pure  and 
undefiled,  and  to  cherish  a  dutiful 
affection  for  their  husbands;  you  taught 
them  also  to  stay  within  the  established 
norm  of  obedience  in  managing  the 
household  with  decency  and  consum- 
mate prudence. 

2.  Moreover,  you  were  all  in  a  hum- 
ble frame  of  mind,  in  no  way  arrogant, 
practicing  obedience  rather  than  de- 
manding it,  happier  in  giving  than  re- 
ceiving. Being  content  with,  and  intent 
upon,  the  provisions  which  Christ  al- 
lowed you  for  your  earthly  pilgrimage, 
it  was  His  words  that  you  carefully 
locked  up  in  your  hearts,  and  His 
sufferings  were  ever  before  your  eyes. 

Thus  all  were  blessed  with  a  pro- 
found and  radiant  peace  of  soul  and 
there  was  an  insatiable  longing  to  do 
good,  as  well  as  a  rich  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

Filled,  moreover,  with  a  desire  for 
holiness,  you  stretched  out  your  hands, 
with  ready  good  will  and  devout  con- 
fidence, to  Almighty  God,  imploring 
Him  to  show  mercy  in  case  you  had 
inadvertently  failed  in  any  way. 
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Day  and  night  you  vied  with  one 
another  in  behalf  of  the  entire  brother- 
hood, to  further  the  salvation  of  the 
full  number  of  His  elect  by  your  com- 
passion and  conscientiousness. 

Guileless  and  sincere  you  were,  and 
bore  one  another  no  malice. 

The  very  thought  of  insubordination 
and  schism  was  an  abomination  to  you. 
Over  the  failings  of  your  neighbors 
you  mourned;  their  shortcomings  you 
judged  to  be  your  own. 

You  had  no  regrets  when  you  had 
been  charitable,  being  ready  for  any 
good  deed. 

Decked  with  the  jewel  of  a  virtuous 
life  that  commanded  veneration,  you 
fulfilled  all  your  duties  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  whose  precepts  and  or- 
dinances were  engraved  upon  the  tab- 
lets of  your  heart.  .  .  . 

21.  Take  care,  beloved,  that  His 
blessings,  numerous  as  they  are,  do  not 
turn  to  our  condemnation  in  case  we 
do  not — through  a  life  unworthy  of 
Him — do  with  perfect  accord  what  is 
good  and  pleasing  in  His  sight. 

For  somewhere  it  is  said:  The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  a  lamp  that  searches  the 
deep  recesses  of  the  soul.  Let  us  under- 
stand how  nigh  He  is,  and  that  none  of 
the  thoughts  we  entertain  or  the  plans 
we  devise  are  hidden  from  Him. 

It  is  right,  therefore,  that  we  should 
not  desert  the  place  His  will  has  as- 
signed to  us.  Rather  than  to  God,  let 
us  give  offense  to  silly,  unreasoning 
men,  to  men  conceited  and  arrogantly 
indulging  in  boastful  speech. 

Let  us  reverence  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  Blood  was  sacrificed  for 
us;  respect  our  officials,  honor  the 
presbyters;  subject  the  young  to  the 
discipline  of  the  fear  of  God;  train  our 
wives  in  all  that  is  good. 

Let  these  exhibit  lovable  and  chaste 
manners,  show  forth  a  sincere  and 
gentle  disposition;  by  their  silence  let 
them  manifest  their  courtesy  of  speech; 


without  partiality  let  them  perform 
their  works  of  charity,  and  with  a  pure 
intention  bestow  them  equally  on  all 
that  fear  God. 

Our  children  must  have  their  share 
of  a  Christian  upbringing;  they  must 
learn  how  effective  with  the  Lord  is  a 
humble  frame  of  mind,  what  holy  love 
can  accomplish  with  God,  how  honor- 
able and  excellent  is  the  fear  of  Him, 
and  how  it  brings  salvation  to  all  who 
in  this  fear  lead  holy  lives,  with  a  con- 
science undefiled. 

For  a  searcher  is  He  of  thoughts 
and  designs.  His  breath  dwells  in  us, 
and  when  it  pleases  Him,  He  can  take 
it  away.  .  .  . 

37.  Let     us,    then,     brethren,    do 
soldier's  duty  in  downright  earnest  un- 
der the  banner  of  His  glorious  com- 
mands. Let  us  observe  those  who  are 
soldiering  under  our  commanders,  and 
see  how  punctually,  how  willingly,  how 
submissively   they   execute   the   com- 
mands! Not  all  are  prefects,  or  trib- 
unes,   or   centurions,    or   lieutenants, 
and  so  on;  but  each  in  his  own  rank, 
executes   the   orders   of  the  emperor 
and  the  commanders.  The  great  can- 
not exist  without  the  small,  nor  can  the 
small  without  the  great.  A  certain  or- 
ganic unity  binds  all  parts,  and  therein 
lies  the  advantage. 

Let  us  take  our  body.  The  head  is 
nothing  without  the  feet,  and  the  feet 
are  nothing  without  the  head.  The 
smallest  organs  of  our  body  are  neces- 
sary and  valuable  to  the  whole  body; 
in  fact,  all  parts  conspire  and  yield  the 
same  obedience  toward  maintaining  the 
whole  of  the  body. 

38.  Therefore  let  the  whole  of  our 
body  be  maintained  in  Christ  Jesus, 
and  let  each  submit  to  his  neighbor's 
rights  in  the  measure  determined  by 
the  special  gift  bestowed  on  him. 

Let  the  strong  care  for  the  weak, 
and  the  weak  respect  the  strong;  let 
the  rich  support  the  poor,  and  the  poor 
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render  thanks  to  God  for  giving  them 
the  means  of  supplying  their  needs; 
let  the  wise  man  show  his  wisdom  not 
in  words  but  in  active  help;  the  humble 
man  must  not  testify  for  himself,  but 
leave  it  to  another  to  testify  in  his  be- 
half. He  who  is  continent  must  not 
boast,  knowing  that  it  is  another  who 
confers  on  him  the  ability  to  remain 
continent. 

Let  us  therefore  reflect,  brethren, 
of  what  clay  we  were  made,  what  and 
who  we  were  when  we  entered  the 
world,  out  of  what  grave  and  darkness 
our  Maker  and  Creator  has  brought 
us  into  the  world,  where  He  had  pre- 
pared His  benefits  before  our  birth. 

Since,  then,  we  owe  all  these  bless- 
ings to  Him,  we  are  obliged  to  thank 
Him  in  every  way.  To  Him  be  the 
glory  forever  and  evermore.  Amen.  .  .  . 

40.  Since,  therefore,  this  is  evident 
to  all  of  us,  and  we  have  explored  the 
depths  of  the  divine  knowledge,  we  are 
obliged  to  carry  out  in  fullest  detail 
what  the  Master  has  commanded  us  to 
do  at  stated  times.  He  has  ordered  the 
sacrifices  to  be  offered  and  the  services 
to  be  held,  and  this  not  in  a  random 
and  irregular  fashion,  but  at  definite 
times  and  seasons.  He  has,  moreover, 
Himself,  by  His  sovereign  will  deter- 
mined where  and  by  whom  He  wants 
them  to  be  carried  out.  Thus  all  things 
are  done  religiously,  acceptable  to  His 
good  pleasure,  dependent  on  His  will. 
Those,  therefore,  that  make  their  offer- 
ings at  the  prescribed  times  are  accept- 
able and  blessed;  for,  since  they  com- 
ply with  the  ordinances  of  the  Master, 
they  do  not  sin.  Special  functions  are 
assigned  to  the  high  priest;  a  special 
office  is  imposed  upon  the  priests;  and 
special  ministrations  fall  to  the  Levites. 
The  layman  is  bound  by  the  rules  laid 
down  for  the  laity.  .  .  . 

42.  The  Apostles  preached  to  us  the 
Gospel  received  from  Jesus  Christ,  and 
Jesus  Christ  was  God's  Ambassador. 


Christ,  in  other  words,  comes  with  a 
message  from  God,  and  the  Apostles 
with  a  message  from  Christ.  Both 
these  orderly  arrangements,  therefore, 
originate  from  the  will  of  God. 

And  so,  after  receiving  their  in- 
structions and  being  fully  assured 
through  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  confirmed  in 
faith  by  the  word  of  God,  they  went 
forth,  equipped  with  the  fullness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  preach  the  good  news 
that  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  close  at 
hand. 

From  land  to  land,  accordingly,  and 
from  city  to  city  they  preached,  and 
from  among  their  earliest  converts  ap- 
pointed men  whom  they  had  tested  by 
the  Spirit  to  act  as  bishops  and  deacons 
for  the  future  believers. 

And  this  was  no  innovation,  for  a 
long  time  before  the  Scripture  had 
spoken  about  bishops  and  deacons;  for 
somewhere  it  says:  /  will  establish  their 
overseers  in  observance  o]  the  law  and 
their  ministers  in  fidelity.  .  .  . 

44.  Our  Apostles,  too,  were  given 
to  understand  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
that  the  office  of  the  bishop  would  give 
rise  to  intrigues. 

For  this  reason,  equipped  as  they 
were  with  perfect  foreknowledge,  they 
appointed  the  men  mentioned  before, 
and  afterwards  laid  down  a  rule  once 
for  all  to  this  effect:  when  these  men 
die,  other  approved  men  shall  succeed 
to  their  sacred  ministry. 

Consequently,  we  deem  it  an  in- 
justice to  eject  from  the  sacred  ministry 
the  persons  who  were  appointed  either 
by  them,  or  later,  with  the  consent  of 
the  whole  Church,  by  other  men  in 
high  repute  and  have  ministered  to  the 
flock  of  Christ  faultlessly,  humbly, 
quietly  and  unselfishly,  and  have  more- 
over, over  a  long  period  of  time, 
earned  the  esteem  of  all. 

Indeed,  it  will  be  no  small  sin  for  us 
if  we  oust  men  who  have  irreproach- 
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ably  and  piously  offered  the  sacrifices 
proper  to  the  episcopate. 

Happy  the  presbyters  who  have  be- 
fore now  completed  life's  journey  and 
taken  their  departure  in  mature  age 
and  laden  with  fruit!  They,  surely,  do 
not  have  to  fear  that  anyone  will  dis- 
lodge them  from  the  place  built  for 
them. 

Yes,  we  see  that  you  removed  some, 
their  good  conduct  notwithstanding, 
from  the  sacred  ministry  on  which  their 
faultless  discharge  had  shed  lustre.  .  .  . 

46.  It  is  our  duty,  then,  my  breth- 
ren, to  follow  examples  such  as  these. 
For  the  Scripture  says:  Follow  the 
saints,  for  such  as  follow  them  shall  be 
sanctified.  And  again,  in  another  pas- 
sage, it  says:  With  an  innocent  man 
Thou  wilt  be  innocent,  and  with  an 
elect  Thou  wilt  be  elect,  and  with  one 
perverted  Thou  wilt  deal  perversely. 
Let  us,  therefore,  associate  with  the 
innocent  and  law-abiding;  these  are 
God's  elect.  Why  are  quarrels  and  out- 
bursts of  passion  and  divisions  and 
schisms  and  war  in  your  midst?  Or,  do 
we  not  have  one  God  and  one  Christ 
and  one  Spirit  of  grace,  a  Spirit  that 
was  poured  out  upon  us?  And  is  there 
not  one  calling  in  Christ?  Why  do  we 
tear  apart  and  disjoint  the  members 
of  Christ  and  revolt  against  our  own 
body,  and  go  to  such  extremes  of  mad- 
ness as  to  forget  that  we  are  mutually 
dependent  members?  Remember  the 
words  of  Jesus  our  Lord.  For  He  said: 
Utterly  wretched  is  that  man;  it  would 
be  better  for  him  not  to  have  been 
born  than  to  be  an  occasion  of  sin  to 
one  of  my  elect;  it  would  be  better  for 
him  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  with 
a  millstone  hung  round  his  neck  than 
to  pervert  one  of  my  elect.  Your  schism 
has  perverted  many;  many  it  has 
thrown  into  discouragement;  many  it 
has  bewildered;  and  to  all  of  us  it  has 
brought  sorrow.  And  your  schism  per- 
sists! .  .  . 


51.  Let  us,  then,  ask  pardon  for  our 
waywardness  and  for  what  we  have 
done  yielding  to  any  wiles  of  the  ad- 
versary; but  those,  too,  who  were  the 
ringleaders  in  this  quarrel  and  sedition, 
ought,  for  their  part,  to  ponder  on  the 
common  nature  of  our  hope. 

Surely,  those  who  live  in  fear  and 
love  prefer  that  they  themselves  should 
suffer  indignities  rather  than  their 
neighbors;  they  prefer  to  have  reproach 
cast  on  themselves  rather  than  on  that 
traditional  concord  so  well  and  justly 
established  among  us. 

It  is  better  for  a  man  to  make  a 
clean  breast  of  his  failings  than  to 
harden  his  heart  in  imitation  of  those 
who,  after  rebelling  against  God's  serv- 
ant Moses,  hardened  their  hearts,  and 
whose  condemnation  was  brought  to 
light:  alive  they  went  down  to  Hades, 
where  death  shall  be  their  shepherd! 

Pharao  and  his  army  and  all  the 
leaders  of  Egypt,  including  the  chariots 
and  their  riders,  were  swallowed  up  by 
the  Red  Sea  and  perished  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  their  foolish  hearts 
were  hardened  after  striking  exhibi- 
tions of  power  had  been  performed  in 
Egypt  by  God's  servant  Moses.  .  .  . 

54.  Now,  then,  who  among  you  is 
noble,  who  compassionate,  who  full  of 
charity? 

Let  him  say:  "If  I  am  the  cause  of 
sedition  and  strife  and  schism,  then  I 
depart;  I  go  wherever  you  wish;  I  do 
whatever  the  majority  enjoins;  only  let 
the  flock  of  Christ  have  peace  with  the 
appointed  presbyters." 

He  who  acts  thus  will  win  great 
glory  for  himself  in  Christ,  and  every 
place  will  welcome  him;  for  the  earth 
and  all  that  is  in  it  are  the  Lord's. 

Those  who  live  as  citizens  of  God's 
Kingdom — a  life  that  never  brings  re- 
grets— have  acted  thus  and  will  act 
thus.  .  .  . 

59.  But  should  any  disobey  what 
has  been  said  by  Him  through  us,  let 
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them  understand  that  they  will  en- 
tangle themselves  in  transgression  and 
no  small  danger. 

But  for  our  part  we  shall  be  inno- 
cent of  this  sin,  and  will  offer  earnest 
prayer  and  supplication  that  the  Cre- 
ator of  the  universe  may  preserve  un- 
diminished  the  established  number  of 
His  elect  in  all  the  world  through  His 
beloved  Son  Jesus  Christ,  through 
whom  He  has  called  us  out  of  dark- 
ness  into  light,  out  of  ignorance  into 
the  full  knowledge  of  the  splendor  of 
His  name,  that  we  may  hope  in  Thy 
name  which  gave  existence  to  all  cre- 
ation. Open  the  eyes  of  our  heart  that 
we  may  know  Thee  who  alone  art 
Highest  among  the  highest  and  Holy, 
reposing  among  the  holy;  who  hum- 
blest  the  pride  of  the  haughty,  destroy- 
est  the  designs  of  the  heathens;  who 
raisest  up  the  lowly  and  humblest  the 
lofty,  makest  rich  and  makest  poor, 
slayest  and  bringest  to  life;  who  alone 
art  the  Benefactor  of  spirits  and  the 
God  of  all  flesh.  Thou  gazes t  upon  the 
deep.  Thou  beholdest  the  work  of  men, 
the  Helper  in  danger,  the  Saviour  in 
despair,  the  Creator  and  Watcher  of 
every  spirit.  Thou  multiplies!  the  na- 
tions upon  the  earth,  and  from  among 
all  Thou  hast  chosen  those  that  love 
Thee  through  Jesus  Christ,  Thy  be- 
loved Son,  through  whom  Thou  hast 
instructed,  sanctified,  and  honored  us. 
We  beg  Thee,  O  Master,  to  be  our 
Helper  and  Protector:  deliver  those  of 
us  who  are  in  distress,  raise  up  the 
fallen,  show  Thy  face  to  those  in  need, 
heal  the  infirm,  bring  back  the  erring 
of  Thy  people,  feed  the  hungry,  ransom 
our  prisoners,  set  the  infirm  upon  their 
feet,  comfort  the  fainthearted:  let  all 
the  nations  know  that  Thou  art  the 
only  God,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Thy  Son, 
that  we  are  Thy  people  and  the  sheep 
of  Thy  pasture. 

60.  For  Thou  hast  made  known  the 
everlasting  constitution  of  the  world 


through  the  forces  at  work  in  it.  Thou, 
O  Lord,  hast  created  the  world,  Thou 
who  art  faithful  in  all  generations,  right 
in  Thy  judgments,  wonderful  in 
strength  and  transcendent  greatness, 
wise  in  creating,  and  judicious  in  es- 
tablishing what  has  come  into  being, 
beneficent  throughout  the  visible  world 
and  kind  toward  those  that  trust  in 
Thee.  O  merciful  and  compassionate 
one,  forgive  us  our  iniquities  and  mis- 
demeanors and  transgressions  and 
shortcomings. 

Do  not  consider  every  sin  of  Thy 
servants  and  servant  maids;  but  cleanse 
us  as  only  Thy  truth  can  cleanse,  and 
direct  our  steps  to  walk  in  holiness  of 
heart  and  to  do  the  things  which  are 
good  and  pleasing  in  Thy  sight  and  in 
the  sight  of  our  rulers. 

Yes,  Master,  let  Thy  face  beam 
upon  us,  that  we  may  do  good  in 
peace  and  be  sheltered  under  Thy 
mighty  hand  and  delivered  from  every 
sin  by  Thy  uplifted  arm  and  deliver  us 
from  such  as  hate  us  without  cause. 

Grant  concord  and  peace  to  us  as 
well  as  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  just  as  Thou  didst  grant  it  to 
our  fathers  when  they  piously  called 
upon  Thee  in  faith  and  truth;  grant 
us  to  be  obedient  to  Thy  almighty  and 
glorious  name,  as  well  as  to  our  princes 
and  rulers  on  earth. 

61.  Thou,  O  Master,  through  Thy 
transcendent  and  indescribable  sover- 
eignty hast  given  them  the  power  of 
royalty,  so  that  we,  acknowledging  the 
honor  and  glory  conferred  upon  them 
by  Thee,  may  bow  to  them,  without  in 
the  least  opposing  Thy  will.  Grant  to 
them,  O  Lord,  health,  peace,  concord, 
and  firmness,  so  that  they  may  with- 
out hindrance  exercise  the  supreme 
leadership  Thou  hast  conferred  on 
them. 

For  it  is  Thou,  O  Master,  O  heav- 
enly King  of  all  ages,  that  conferest 
upon  the  sons  of  men  glory  and  honor 
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and  authority  over  the  things  which  are 
upon  the  earth.  Do  Thou,  O  Lord, 
direct  their  counsels  in  accord  with 
what  is  good  and  pleasing  in  Thy  sight, 
so  that  they  may  piously  exercise  in 
peace  and  gentleness  the  authority 
Thou  hast  granted  them,  and  thus  ex- 
perience Thy  graciousness. 

To  Thee,  who  alone  art  able  to  be- 
stow these  and  even  greater  blessings 
upon  us,  we  render  thanks  and  praise 
through  the  High  Priest  and  Ruler  of 
our  souls,  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom 
be  to  Thee  the  glory  and  majesty  now 
and  for  all  generations  and  forever 
and  evermore.  Amen. 

63.  It  is  right,  therefore,  that  we 
should  adhere  to  so  many  and  such 
notable  examples  and  bow  the  neck 
and  discharge  the  duty  of  obedience, 
so  that,  ceasing  from  that  futile  dis- 
sension, we  may  without  any  blame 
reach  the  goal  set  before  us  in  truth. 
You  certainly  will  give  us  the  keenest 
pleasure  if  you  prove  obedient  to  what 
we  have  written  through  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  extirpate  the  lawless  pas- 


sion of  your  jealousy  in  accordance 
with  the  pleas  we  have  made  in  this 
letter  for  peace  and  concord.  We  are 
sending  trustworthy  and  prudent  men, 
who  have  led  blameless  lives  among 
us  from  youth  to  old  age,  that  they 
may  be  witnesses  between  you  and  us. 
We  do  this  to  make  you  feel  that  our 
whole  care  has  been,  and  is,  directed 
toward  establishing  speedy  peace  in 
your  midst. 

64.  And  now  may  the  all-seeing 
God  and  Master  of  spirits  and  Lord 
of  all  flesh,  who  chose  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  us  through  Him  to  be  a 
people  set  apart  for  Himself,  grant  to 
every  soul  that  invokes  His  transcend- 
ent and  holy  name — faith,  fear,  peace, 
patient  endurance  and  long-suffering, 
self-control,  holiness,  and  sobriety,  so 
that  they  may  be  well -pleasing  to  His 
Majesty  through  our  High  Priest  and 
Ruler,  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  be 
to  Him  glory  and  greatness,  power  and 
honor,  both  now  and  forever  and  ever- 
more. Amen.  .  .  . 


4.  Bishop  St.  Ignatius  of  Antioch:  Two  Epistles,  c.  110 

From  The  Epistles  of  St.  Clement  of  Rome  and  St.  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  trans, 
by  James  A.  Kleist,  SJ.  ("Ancient  Christian  Writers";  Westminster,  Maryland: 
The  Newman  Press,  1946),  I,  60-68;  80-84. 


A.    TO  THE  EPHESIANS 

IGNATIUS,  also  called  Theophorus, 
sends  heartiest  good  wishes  for  un- 
alloyed joy  in  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
Church  at  Ephesus  in  Asia;  a  church 
deserving  of  felicitation,  blessed,  as 
she  is,  with  greatness  through  the  full- 
ness of  God  the  Father;  predestined, 
before  time  was,  to  be — to  her  abiding 
and  unchanging  glory — forever  united 
and  chosen,  through  real  suffering,  by 
the  will  of  the  Father  and  Jesus  Christ 
our  God. 


1.  With  joy  in  God  I  welcomed 
your  community,  which  possesses  its 
dearly  beloved  name  because  of  a  right 
disposition,  enhanced  by  faith  and  love 
through  Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour.  Be- 
ing imitators  of  God,  you  have,  once 
restored  to  new  life  in  the  Blood  of 
God,  perfectly  accomplished  the  task 
so  natural  to  you.  Indeed,  as  soon  as 
you  heard  that  I  was  coming  from 
Syria  in  chains  for  our  common  Name 
and  hope — hoping  I  might,  thanks  to 
your  prayer,  obtain  the  favor  of  fight- 
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ing  wild  beasts  at  Rome  and  through 
this  favor  be  able  to  prove  myself  a 
disciple — you  hastened  to  see  me.  In 
the  name  of  God,  then,  I  have  received 
your  numerous  community  in  the  per- 
son of  Onesimus,  a  man  of  indescrib- 
able charity  and  your  bishop  here  on 
earth.  I  pray  you  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  love  him,  and  wish  all  of  you 
to  resemble  him.  Blessed,  indeed,  is 
He  whose  grace  made  you  worthy  to 
possess  such  a  bishop.  .  .  . 

3.  I  give  you  no  orders  as  though  I 
were  somebody.  For,  even  though  1 
am  in  chains  for  the  sake  of  the  Name, 
I  am  not  yet  perfected  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Indeed,  1  am  now  but  being  initiated 
into  discipleship,  and  T  address  you  as 
my  fellow  disciples.  Yes,  J  ought  to  be 
anointed  by  you  with  faith,  encourage- 
ment, patient  endurance,  and  steadfast- 
ness.    However,  since  affection  does 
not  permit  me  to  be  silent  when  you 
are  concerned,  I  am  at  once  taking  this 
opportunity  to  exhort  you  to  live  in 
harmony  with  the  mind  of  God.  Surely, 
Jesus  Christ,  our  inseparable  life,  for 
His  part  is  the  mind  of  the  Father,  just 
as    the    bishops,    though    appointed 
throughout  the  vast,  wide  earth,  repre- 
sent for  their  part  the  mind  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

4.  Hence  it  is  proper  for  you  to  act 
in   agreement  with   the   mind  of  the 
bishop;  and  this  you  do.  Certain  it  is 
that  your  presbytery,  which  is  a  credit 
to  its  name,  is  a  credit  to  God;  for  it 
harmonizes  with  the  bishop  as  com- 
pletely as  the  strings  with  a  harp.  This 
is  why  in  the  symphony  of  your  con- 
cord  and  love   the  praises   of  Jesus 
Christ  are  sung.  But  you,  the  rank  and 
file,  should  also  form  a  choir,  so  that, 
joining  the  symphony  by  your  concord, 
and  by  your  unity  taking  your  key  note 
from  God,  you  may  with  one  voice 
through  Jesus  Christ  sing  a  song  to 
the  Father.  Thus  He  will  both  listen  to 
you  and  by  reason  of  your  good  life 


recognize  in  you  the  melodies  of  His 
Son.  It  profits  you,  therefore,  to  con- 
tinue in  your  flawless  unity,  that  you 
may  at  all  times  have  a  share  in  God. 

5.  For  a  fact,  if  I  in  a  short  time  be- 
came   so    warmly    attached    to    your 
bishop — an  attachment  not  on  human 
grounds  but  on  spiritual — how  much 
more  do  T  count  you  happy  who  are  as 
closely  knit  to  him  as  the  Church  is  to 
Jesus  Christ,  and  as  Jesus  Christ  is  to 
the  Father!  As  a  result,  the  symphony 
of  unity  is  perfect.  Let  no  one  deceive 
himself:   unless  a  man  is  within  the 
sanctuary,  he  has  to  go  without  the 
Bread  of  God.  Assuredly,  if  the  prayer 
of  one  or  two  has  such  efficacy,  how 
much  more  that  of  the  bishop  of  the 
entire  Church!  It  follows,  then:  he  who 
absents    himself    from    the    common 
meeting,  by  that  very  fact  shows  pride 
and    becomes    a    sectarian;    for    the 
Scripture  says:  God  resists  the  proud. 
Let  us  take  care,  therefore,  not  to  op- 
pose the  bishop,  that  we  may  be  sub- 
missive to  God. 

6.  Furthermore:   the  more  anyone 
observes   that   a    bishop   is   discreetly 
silent,  the  more  he  should  stand  in  fear 
of  him.  Obviously,  anyone  whom  the 
Master  of  the  household  puts  in  charge 
of  His  domestic  affairs,  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived by  us  in  the  same  spirit  as  He 
who  has  charged  him  with  this  duty. 
Plainly,  then,  one  should  look  upon 
the  bishop  as  upon  the  Lord  Himself. 
Now,  Onesimus  for  his  part  overflows 
with  praise  of  the  good  order  that, 
thanks  to  God,  exists  in  your  midst. 
Truth  is  the  rule  of  life  for  all  of  you, 
and  heresy  has  no  foothold  among  you. 
The  fact  is,  you  have  nothing  more  to 
learn  from  anyone,  since  you  listen  to 
Jesus  Christ  who  speaks  truthfully. 

7.  Some  there  are,  you  know,  ac- 
customed with  vicious  guile  to  go  about 
with  the  Name  on  their  lips,  while  they 
indulge  in  certain  practices  at  variance 
with  it  and  an  insult  to  God.  These  you 
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must  shun  as  you  would  wild  beasts: 
they  are  rabid  dogs  that  bite  in  secret; 
you  must  beware  of  them,  for  they  are 
hard  to  cure.  There  is  only  one  Physi- 
cian, both  carnal  and  spiritual,  born 
and  unborn,  God  become  man,  true 
life  in  death;  sprung  both  from  Mary 
and  from  God,  first  subject  to  suffer- 
ing and  then  incapable  of  it — Jesus 
Christ  Our  Lord.  .  .  . 

13.  Make  an  effort,  then,  to  come 
more   frequently    to   celebrate    God's 
Eucharist   and   to   offer   praise.    For, 
when  you  meet  frequently  in  the  same 
place,  the  forces  of  Satan  are  over- 
thrown, and  his  baneful  influence  is 
neutralized  by  the  unanimity  of  your 
faith.  Peace  is  a  precious  thing:  it  puts 
an  end  to  every  war  waged  by  heavenly 
or  earthly  enemies. 

14.  Nothing   of  this   escapes   you; 
only  persevere  to  the  end  in  your  faith 
in,  and  your  love  for,  Jesus  Christ. 
Here  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
life:  faith  is  the  beginning,  the  end  is 
love;  and  when  the  two  blend  perfectly 
with  each  other,  they  are  God.  Every- 
thing else  that  makes  for  right  living  is 
consequent  upon  these.  No  one  who 
professes  faith  sins;  no  one  who  pos- 
sesses love  hates.  The  tree  is  known  by 
its  fruit.  In  like  manner,  those  who 
profess   to   belong  to  Christ  will  be 
known  as  such  by  their  conduct.  Cer- 
tainly, what  matters  now  is  not  mere 
profession  of  faith,  but  whether  one  is 
found  to  be  actuated  by  it  to  the  end. 

15.  It  is  better  to  keep  silence  and 
be  something  than  to  talk  and  be  noth- 
ing.  Teaching  is   an  excellent  thing, 
provided  the  speaker  practices  what 
he  teaches.  Now,  there  is  one  Teacher 
who  spoke  and  it  was  done.  But  even 
what  He  did  silently  is  worthy  of  the 
Father.  He  who  has  made  the  words 
of  Jesus  really  his  own  is  able  also  to 
hear  His  silence.  Thus  he  will  be  per- 
fect: He  will  act  through  his  speech 
and  be  understood  through  his  silence. 


Nothing  is  hidden  from  the  Lord;  no, 
even  our  secrets  reach  Him.  Let  us, 
then,  do  all  things  in  the  conviction 
that  He  dwells  in  us.  Thus  we  shall  be 
His  temples  and  He  will  be  our  God 
within  us.  And  this  is  the  truth,  and  it 
will  be  made  manifest  before  our  eyes. 
Let  us,  then,  love  Him  as  He  de- 
serves. .  .  . 

20.  If  Jesus  Christ,  yielding  to  your 
prayer,  grants  me  the  favor  and  it  is 
His  will,   I   shall,  in   the   subsequent 
letter  which  I  intend  to  write  to  you, 
still  further  explain  the  dispensation 
which  I  have  here  only  touched  upon, 
regarding  the  New  Man  Jesus  Christ — 
a  dispensation  founded  on  faith  in  Him 
and  love  for  Him,  on  His  Passion  and 
Resurrection.  I  will  do  so  especially  if 
the  Lord  should  reveal  to  me  that  you 
— the  entire  community  of  you! — are 
in  the  habit,   through  grace   derived 
from  the  Name,  of  meeting  in  common, 
animated  by  one  faith  and  in  union 
with  Jesus  Christ — who  in  the  flesh 
'was  of  the  line  of  David,  the  Son  of 
Man  and  the  Son  of  God — of  meeting, 
1   say,   to  show  obedience   with   un- 
divided mind  to  the  bishop  and  the 
presbytery,    and   to   break   the   same 
Bread,  which  is  the  medicine  of  im- 
mortality, the  antidote  against  death, 
and  everlasting  life  in  Jesus  Christ. 

21.  1  offer  my  life  as  a  ransom  for 
you  and  for  those  whom  for  the  Glory 
of  God  you  sent  to  Smyrna,  where, 
too,  I  am  writing  to  you  with  thanks  to 
the  Lord  and  with  love  for  Polycarp 
and  you.  Remember  me,  as  may  Jesus 
Christ  remember  you!   Pray  for  the 
Church  in  Syria,  whence  I  am  being 
led  away  in  chains  to  Rome,  though  1 
am  the  least  of  the  faithful  there.  But 
then,  I  was  granted  the  favor  of  con- 
tributing to  the  honor  of  God.  Fare- 
well! May  God  the  Father  and  Jesus 
Christ,  our  common  hope,  bless  you! 
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B.    TO  THE  ROMANS 

Ignatius,  also  called  Theophorus,  to 
the  church  that  has  found  mercy  in 
the  transcendent  Majesty  of  the  Most 
High  Father  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  His 
only  Son;  the  church  by  the  will  of 
Him  who  willed  all  things  that  exist, 
beloved  and  illuminated  through  the 
faith  and  love  of  Jesus  Christ  our  God; 
which  also  presides  in  the  chief  place  of 
the  Roman  territory;  a  church  worthy 
of  God,  worthy  of  honor,  worthy  of 
felicitation,  worthy  of  praise,  worthy 
of  success,  worthy  of  sanctification, 
and  presiding  in  love,  maintaining  the 
law  of  Christ,  and  bearer  of  the 
Father's  name:  her  do  I  therefore 
salute  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  Father.  Heartiest  good 
wishes  for  unimpaired  joy  in  Jesus 
Christ  our  God,  to  those  who  are 
united  in  flesh  and  spirit  by  every  com- 
mandment of  His;  who  imperturbably 
enjoy  the  full  measure  of  God's  grace 
and  have  every  foreign  stain  filtered 
out  of  them. 

1.  By  prayer  to  God  I  have  ob- 
tained the  favor  of  seeing  your  vener- 
able faces;  in  fact,  I  have  been  plead- 
ing for  an  even  greater  favor:  as  a 
prisoner  in  Christ  Jesus  I  hope  to  em- 
brace you,  provided  it  is  His  will  that  I 
should  be  privileged  to  reach  the  goal. 
An  auspicious  beginning  has  certainly 
been  made — if  only  I  obtain  the  grace 
of  taking  due  possession  of  my  in- 
heritance without  hindrance.  The  truth 
is,  I  am  afraid  it  is  your  love  that  will 
do  me  wrong.  For  you,  of  course,  it  is 
easy  to  achieve  your  object;  but  for  me 
it  is  difficult  to  win  my  way  to  God, 
should  you  be  wanting  in  considera- 
tion for  me.  .  .  . 

3.  You  have  never  grudged  any 
man.  You  have  taught  others.  All  I 
want  is  that  the  lessons  you  inculcate 
in  initiating  disciples  remain  in  force. 
Only  beg  for  me  strength  within  and 


without,  that  I  may  be  a  man  not 
merely  of  words,  but  also  of  resolu- 
tion. In  this  way  I  shall  not  only  be 
called  a  Christian,  but  also  prove  to 
be  one.  For  if  I  prove  to  be  one,  I  can 
also  be  called  a  true  believer  even 
then  when  I  am  no  longer  seen  by  the 
world.  Nothing  that  is  seen  is  good. 
Our  God  Jesus  Christ  certainly  is  the 
more  clearly  seen  now  that  He  is  in 
the  Father.  Whenever  Christianity  is 
hated  by  the  world,  what  counts  is  not 
power  of  persuasion,  but  greatness. 

4.  I  am  writing  to  all  the  Churches 
and  state  emphatically  to  all  that  I  die 
willingly  for  God,  provided  you  do  not 
interfere.  I  beg  you,  do  not  show  me 
unseasonable  kindness.   Suffer  me  to 
be  the  food  of  wild  beasts,  which  are 
the  means  of  my  making  my  way  to 
God.  God's  wheat  I  am,  and  by  the 
teeth  of  wild  beasts  I  am  to  be  ground 
that  I  may  prove  Christ's  pure  bread. 
Better  still,  coax  the  wild  beasts  to  be- 
come my  tomb  and  to  leave  no  part  of 
my  person  behind:  once  1  have  fallen 
asleep,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  burden 
to  anyone.  Then  only  shall  1  be  a 
genuine  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  when 
the  world  will  not  see  even  my  body. 
Petition    Christ    in    my    behalf    that 
through  these  instruments  I  may  prove 
God's  sacrifice.  Not  like  Peter  and  Paul 
do  1  issue  any  orders  to  you.  They 
were  Apostles,  I  am  a  convict;  they 
were  free,  I  am  until  this  moment  a 
slave.  But  once  I  have  suffered,  I  shall 
become  a  freedman  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and,  united  with  Him,  I  shall  rise  a 
free  man.  Just  now  I  learn,  being  in 
chains,  to  desire  nothing. 

5.  All  the  way  from  Syria  to  Rome 
I  am  fighting  wild  beasts,  on  land  and 
sea,  by  day  and  night,  chained  as  I  am 
to  ten  leopards,  that  is,  a  detachment 
of  soldiers,  who  prove  themselves  the 
more  malevolent  for  kindnesses  shown 
them.  Yet  in  the  school  of  this  abuse  I 
am  more  and  more  trained  in  disciple- 
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ship,  although  I  am  not  therefore  justi- 
fied. Oh,  may  the  beasts  prepared  for 
me  be  my  joy!  And  I  pray  that  they 
may  be  found  to  be  ready  for  me.  I 
will  even  coax  them  to  make  short 
work  of  me,  not  as  has  happened  to 
some  whom  they  were  too  timid  to 
touch.  And  should  they  be  unwilling 
to  attack  me  who  am  willing,  I  will  my- 
self compel  them.  Pardon  me — 1  know 
very  well  where  my  advantage  lies.  At 
last  I  am  well  on  the  way  to  being  a 
disciple.  May  nothing,  seen  or  unseen, 
fascinate  me,  so  that  I  may  happily 
make  my  way  to  Jesus  Christ!  Fire, 
cross,  struggles  with  wild  beasts, 
wrenching  of  bones,  mangling  of  limbs, 
crunching  of  the  whole  body,  cruel 
tortures  inflicted  by  the  devil — let  them 
come  upon  me,  provided  only  I  make 
my  way  to  Jesus  Christ. 

6.  Of  no  use  to  me  will  be  the 
farthest  reaches  of  the  universe  or  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world.  /  "would  rather 
die  and  come  to  Jesus  Christ  than  be 
king  over  the  entire  earth.  Him  1  seek 
who  died  for  us;  Him  1  love  who  rose 
again  because  of  us.  The  birth  pangs 
are  upon  us.  Forgive  me,  brethren;  do 
not  obstruct  my  coming  to  life — do  not 
wish  me  to  die;  do  not  make  a  gift  to 
the  world  of  one  who  wants  to  be 
God's.  Beware  of  seducing  me  with 


matter;  suffer  me  to  receive  pure  light. 
Once  arrived  there,  I  shall  be  a  man. 
Permit  me  to  be  an  imitator  of  my 
suffering  God.  If  anyone  holds  Him  in 
his  heart,  let  him  understand  what  I 
am  aspiring  to;  and  then  let  him  sym- 
pathize with  me,  knowing  in  what  dis- 
tress I  am. 

7.  The  Prince  of  this  world  is  re- 
solved to  abduct  me,  and  to  corrupt 
my  Godward  aspirations.  Let  none  of 
you,  therefore,  who  will  then  be 
present,  assist  him.  Rather,  side  with 
me,  that  is,  with  God.  Do  not  have 
Jesus  Christ  on  your  lips,  and  the 
world  in  your  hearts.  Give  envy  no 
place  among  you.  And  should  I  upon 
my  arrival  plead  for  your  intervention, 
do  not  listen  to  me.  Rather,  give  heed 
to  what  1  write  to  you.  I  am  writing 
while  still  alive,  but  my  yearning  is  for 
death.  My  Love  has  been  crucified, 
and  1  am  not  on  fire  with  the  love  of 
earthly  things.  But  there  is  in  me  a 
Living  Water,  which  is  eloquent  and 
within  me  says:  "Come  to  the  Father." 
I  have  no  taste  for  corruptible  food  or 
for  the  delights  of  this  life.  Bread  of 
God  is  what  I  desire;  that  is,  the  Flesh 
of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  of  the  seed 
of  David,  and  for  my  drink  1  desire  His 
Blood,  that  is,  incorruptible  love. 


5.  The  Didache:  or,  The  Lord's  Instruction  to  the  Gentiles 
Through  the  Twelve  Apostles,  c.  60-70 

From  The  Didache,  The  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  The  Epistles  and  The  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Polycarp,  The  Fragments  of  Papias,  The  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  trans,  by  James  A. 
KJeist,  S.J.  ("Ancient  Christian  Writers";  Westminster,  Maryland:  The  Newman 
Press,  1948),  VI,  3-25. 


1.  Two  Ways  there  are,  one  of  Life 
and  one  of  Death,  and  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  Two  Ways. 

Now,  the  Way  of  Life  is  this:  first, 
love  the  God  who  made  you;  secondly, 


your  neighbor  as  yourself:  do  not  do 
to  another  what  you  do  not  wish  to  be 
done  to  yourself. 

The  lesson  of  these  words  is  as  fol- 
lows: bless  those  that  curse  you,  and 
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pray  for  your  enemies;  besides,  fast 
for  those  that  persecute  you.  For  what 
thanks  do  you  deserve  when  you  love 
those  that  love  you?  Do  not  the 
heathen  do  as  much?  For  your  part, 
love  those  that  hate  you;  in  fact,  have 
no  enemy.  Abstain  from  gratifying  the 
carnal  (and  bodily)  impulses.  When 
anyone  gives  you  a  blow  on  the  right 
cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  as  well, 
and  be  perfect;  when  anyone  forces 
you  to  go  one  mile  with  him,  go  two 
with  him;  when  anyone  takes  your 
cloak  away,  give  him  your  coat  also; 
when  anyone  robs  you  of  your  prop- 
erty, demand  no  return.  You  really 
cannot  do  it.  Give  to  anyone  that  asks 
you,  and  demand  no  return;  the  Father 
wants  His  own  bounties  to  be  shared 
with  all.  Happy  the  giver  who  complies 
with  the  commandment,  for  he  goes 
unpunished.  Trouble  is  in  store  for  the 
receiver:  if  someone  who  is  in  need 
receives,  he  will  go  unpunished;  but 
he  who  is  not  in  need  will  have  to 
stand  trial  as  to  why  and  for  what 
purpose  he  received;  and,  if  he  is 
thrown  into  prison,  he  will  be  ques- 
tioned about  his  conduct,  and  will  not 
be  released  from  that  place  until  he 
has  paid  the  last  penny.  However,  in 
this  regard,  there  is  also  a  word  of 
Scriptures:  Let  your  alms  sweat  in  your 
hands  until  you  find  out  to  whom  to 
give.  .  .  . 

4.  My  child,  day  and  night  remem- 
ber him  who  preaches  God's  word  to 
you,  and  honor  him  as  the  Lord,  for 
where  His  lordship  is  spoken  of,  there 
is  the  Lord.  Seek  daily  contact  with 
the  saints  to  be  refreshed  by  their  dis- 
courses. Do  not  start  a  schism,  but 
pacify  contending  parties.  Be  just  in 
your  judgment:  make  no  distinction 
between  man  and  man  when  correct- 
ing transgressions.  Do  not  waver  in 
your  decision. 

Do  not  be  one  that  opens  his  hands 
to  receive,  but  shuts  them  when  it 


comes  to  giving.  If  you  have  means  at 
your  disposal,  pay  a  ransom  for  your 
sins.  Do  not  hesitate  to  give,  and  do 
not  give  in  a  grumbling  mood.  You 
will  find  out  who  is  the  good  Rewarder. 
Do  not  turn  away  from  the  needy; 
rather,  share  everything  with  your 
brother,  and  do  not  say:  "It  is  private 
property/'  If  you  are  sharers  in  what 
is  imperishable,  how  much  more  so  in 
the  things  that  perish. 

Do  not  withdraw  your  hand  from 
your  son  or  your  daughter,  but  from 
their  youth  teach  them  the  fear  of  God. 
Do  not,  when  embittered,  give  orders 
to  your  slave,  male  or  female,  for  they 
hope  in  the  same  God;  otherwise,  they 
might  lose  the  fear  of  God,  who  is  the 
Master  of  both  of  you.  He  surely  is 
not  coming  to  call  with  an  eye  to  rank 
and  station  in  life;  no,  He  comes  to 
those  whom  the  Spirit  has  prepared. 
But  you,  slaves,  be  submissive  to  your 
masters  as  to  God's  image  in  reveience 
and  fear. 

Abhor  all  sham  and  whatever  is  not 
pleasing  to  the  Lord.  Do  not  by  any 
means  neglect  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord,  but  hold  fast  to  the  tradi- 
tions, neither  adding  nor  substracting 
anything.  In  church  confess  your  sins, 
and  do  not  come  to  your  prayer  with 
a  guilty  conscience. 

Such  is  the  Way  of  Life.  .  .  . 

7.  Regarding  baptism.  Baptize  as 
follows:  after  first  explaining  all  these 
points,  baptize  in  the  name  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  running  water.  But  if  you 
have  no  running  water,  baptize  in 
other  water;  and  if  you  cannot  in  cold, 
then  in  warm.  But  if  you  have  neither, 
pour  water  on  the  head  three  times  in 
the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Before  the 
baptism,  let  the  baptizer  and  the  candi- 
date for  baptism  fast,  as  well  as  any 
others  that  are  able.  Require  the 
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candidate   to   fast  one   or   two   days 
previously. 

8.  Your  fasts  should  not  coincide 
with  those  of  the  hypocrites.  They  fast 
on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays;  you  should 
fast  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  And 
do  not  pray  as  the  hypocrites  do,  but 
pray  as  the  Lord  has  commanded  in 
the  Gospel:   Our  Father,  who  art  in 
heaven;  hallowed  be  Thy  name;  Thy 
kingdom  come;  Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven;  give  us  this  day 
our  daily  bread,  and  forgive  us  our 
debts  as  we  also  forgive  our  debtors; 
and  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but 
deliver  us  from  evil;  for  Thine  is  the 
power  and  the  glory  for  evermore.  Say 
this  prayer  three  times  a  day. 

9.  Regarding  the  Eucharist.   Give 
thanks  as  follows:  First,  concerning  the 
cup:    "We    give    Thee    thanks,    Our 
Father,  for  the  Holy  Vine  of  David 
Thy  servant,  which  Thou  hast  made 
known  to  us  through  Jesus,  Thy  Serv- 
ant." "To  Thee  be  the  glory  for  ever- 
more/'  Next,   concerning  the  broken 
bread:    "We   give   Thee   thanks.   Our 
Father,    for    the    life    and    knowledge 
which  Thou  hast  made  known  to  us 
through  Jesus,  Thy  Servant."  "To  Thee 
be  the  glory  for  evermore."  "As  this 
broken  bread  was  scattered  over  the 
hills  and  then,  when  gathered,  became 
one   mass,    so   may   Thy   Church   be 
gathered  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
into  Thy  Kingdom."  "For  Thine  is  the 
glory   and   the    power   through   Jesus 
Christ  for  evermore."  Let  no  one  eat 
and  drink  of  your  Eucharist  but  those 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord;  to 
this,  too,  the  saying  of  the  Lord  is  ap- 
plicable: Do  not  give  to  dogs  what  is 
sacred. 

10.  After  you  have  taken  your  fill 
of  food,  give  thanks  as  follows:  "We 
give  Thee  thanks,  O  Holy  Father,  for 
Thy  holy  name  which  Thou  hast  en- 
shrined  in   our  hearts,   and  for  the 
knowledge  and  faith  and  immortality 


which  Thou  hast  made  known  to  us 
through  Jesus,  Thy  Servant."  "To  Thee 
be  the  glory  for  evermore."  "Thou, 
Lord  Almighty,  hast  created  all  things 
for  the  sake  of  Thy  name  and  hast 
given  food  and  drink  for  men  to  enjoy, 
that  they  may  give  thanks  to  Thee; 
but  to  us  Thou  hast  vouchsafed  spirit- 
ual food  and  drink  and  eternal  life 
through  Jesus,  Thy  Servant."  "Above 
all,  we  give  Thee  thanks  because  Thou 
art  mighty."  "To  Thee  be  the  glory 
for  evermore."  "Remember,  O  Lord, 
Thy  Church:  deliver  her  from  all  evil, 
perfect  her  in  Thy  love,  and  from  the 
four  winds  assemble  her,  the  sanctified, 
in  Thy  kingdom  which  Thou  hast  pre- 
pared for  her."  "For  Thine  is  the 
power  and  the  glory  for  evermore." 
"May  Grace  come,  and  this  world  pass 
away!"  "Hosanna  to  the  God  of 
David!"  "If  anyone  is  holy,  let  him 
advance;  if  anyone  is  not,  let  him  be 
converted.  Marana  tha!"  "Amen." 
But  permit  the  prophets  to  give  thanks 
as  much  as  they  desire.  .  .  . 

14.  On  the  Lord's  own  day,  assem- 
ble in  common  to  break  bread  and 
ofTer   thanks;   but   first   confess   your 
sins,  so  that  your  sacrifice  may  be  pure. 
However,  no  one  quarreling  with  his 
brother  may  join  your  meeting  until 
they  are  reconciled;  your  sacrifice  must 
not  be  defiled.  For  here  we  have  the 
saying  of  the  Lord:  In  every  place  and 
time  offer  me  a  pure  sacrifice;  for  I  am 
a  mighty  King,  says  the  Lord;  and  my 
name  spreads  terror  among  the  nations. 

1 5.  Accordingly,  elect  for  yourselves 
bishops  and  deacons,  men  who  are  an 
honor  to  the  Lord,  of  gentle  disposi- 
tion, not  attached  to  money,  honest 
and  well-tried;  for  they,  too,  render 
you  the  sacred  service  of  the  prophets 
and  teachers.   Do  not,   then,   despise 
them;  after  all,  they  are  your  digni- 
taries together  with  the  prophets  and 
teachers. 

Furthermore,  correct  one  another, 
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not  in  anger,  but  in  composure,  as  you 
have  it  in  the  Gospel;  and  when  any- 
one offends  his  neighbor,  let  no  one 
speak  with  him — in  fact,  he  should 
not  even  be  talked  about  by  you — until 
he  has  made  amends.  As  regards  your 
prayers  and  alms  and  your  whole  con- 
duct, do  exactly  as  you  have  it  in  the 
Gospel  of  Our  Lord. 

16.  Watch  over  your  life;  your 
lamps  must  not  go  out,  nor  your  loins 
be  ungirded;  on  the  contrary,  be  ready. 
You  do  not  know  the  hour  in  which 
Our  Lord  is  coming.  Assemble  in  great 
numbers,  intent  upon  what  concerns 
your  souls.  Surely,  of  no  use  will  your 
lifelong  faith  be  to  you  if  you  are  not 
perfected  at  the  end  of  time.  For  in 
the  last  days  the  false  prophets  and 
corrupters  will  come  in  swarms;  the 
sheep  will  turn  into  wolves,  and  love 
will  turn  into  hate.  When  lawlessness 
is  on  the  increase,  men  will  hate  and 


persecute  and  betray  one  another;  and 
then  the  Deceiver  of  this  world  will 
appear,  claiming  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
and  give  striking  exhibitions  of  power; 
the  earth  will  be  given  over  into  his 
hands,  and  he  will  perpetrate  outrages 
such  as  have  never  taken  place  since 
the  world  began.  Then  humankind  will 
undergo  the  fiery  test,  and  many  will 
lose  their  faith  and  perish;  but  those 
who  stand  firm  in  their  faith  will  be 
saved  by  none  other  than  the  Accursed. 
And  then  the  proofs  of  the  truth  will 
appear;  the  first  proof,  an  opening  in 
the  heavens;  the  next  proof,  the  sound- 
ing of  the  trumpet;  and  the  third,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead — not  of  all 
indeed,  but  in  accordance  with  the  say- 
ing: The  Lord  will  come  and  all  the 
saints  with  Him.  Finally,  the  world 
will  behold  the  Lord  riding  the  clouds 
in  the  sky. 


III.    The  First  Apologists  and  Catcchists 


IN  THE  middle  of  the  second  century  a  group  of  talented  converts  from 
paganism  and  the  philosophical  religions,  who  became  the  first  Catholic 
intellectuals,  began  to  defend  Catholicism  in  literature  directed  to  the 
non-Christians.  This  apologetic  writing  developed  in  the  consciousness  that 
Christians,  although  exiles,  must  live  in  the  world;  that  the  calumnies  of 
pagans,  Jews,  and  heretics  had  to  be  answered;  that  the  Church  must  be 
defended  against  the  persecuting  Roman  state;  and  that  Christianity  was 
not  only  the  true  religion  but  even  the  perfection  of  former  and  existing 
cultures.  Christians,  the  first  apologists  maintained,  were  a  "third  race," 
along  with  pagans  and  Jews,  who  possessed  a  way  of  life  answering  the 
cravings  of  the  classical  and  oriental  soul  for  immortality  and  freedom 
from  sin. 

St.  Justin  the  Martyr,  the  most  important  Greek  apologist  of  the 
second  century,  established  a  school  in  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius  and  was  beheaded  for  the  faith  with  six  companions  (c. 
A.D.  165).  This  convert  itinerant  philosopher  held  that  Christianity  was 
the  true  religion  and  that  persecution  of  Christians  was  an  injustice.  Jn  his 
FIRST  AND  SECOND  APOLOGIES  (No.  6)  addressed  to  the  emperor  and  senate 
respectively,  he  strove  to  build  a  bridge  between  Christianity  and  pagan- 
ism, expose  the  false  accusations  made  against  the  followers  of  Christ,  and 
describe  the  liturgical  and  social  life  of  Christians  who,  he  assured  his 
readers,  were  supported  by  the  providence  of  God. 

The  anonymous  rhetorician-author  of  THE  EPISTLE  TO  DIOGNETUS 
(No.  7),  probably  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  composed 
an  apologetical  letter  in  defense  of  Christianity  for  a  high-ranking  pagan 
who  had  asked  about  the  new  religion.  The  divine  origin  and  irreproach- 
able morality  of  Christians  is  stressed.  Their  supernatural  life  places  them 
over  against  the  world  as  the  soul  to  the  body,  the  author  maintains,  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  Greek  Christian  literature. 

The  main  struggle  of  the  Christian  apologists  was  against  Gnosticism, 
a  broad  religious  movement  in  existence  before  Christianity,  which  aimed 
at  fusing  and  dissolving  away  all  that  is  distinctive  in  the  different  bodies 
of  belief.  Gnosticism  continues  throughout  the  history  of  the  Church  as 
the  most  dangerous  heresy  to  be  resisted.  In  this  early  Gnosticism,  superior 
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knowledge  or  vision  of  God  is  mysteriously  transmitted  to  the  initiated  few, 
and  matter  and  spirit  are  antagonistic  as  evil  and  good.  St.  Irenaeus,  Bishop 
of  Lyons  (c.  A.D.  202),  in  his  famous  AGAINST  HERESIES  (No.  8),  refutes 
the  doctrines  of  known  Gnostics,  and  states  his  recapitulation  theory  that 
the  whole  human  race  is  renewed  in  Christ.  Most  important,  St.  Irenaeus 
ranks  as  one  of  the  leading  figures  of  Church  history  because  his  model 
line  of  argumentation  against  Gnostics  as  used  in  this  work  became  the 
classic  test  of  Christian  orthodoxy.  The  bishop  says:  if  anyone  wants  to 
know  with  certainty  what  is  true  in  religious  matters  he  should  study  the 
teaching  of  a  church  which  possesses  a  line  of  bishops  going  back  to  the 
apostles.  But  to  discover  this  tradition,  the  source  and  norm  of  faith, 
around  the  whole  world  is  a  difficult  task.  The  canon  of  truth  is  more  easily 
discovered  in  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Church,  the  most  ancient  and 
well-known,  founded  on  the  glorious  apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  The  test  of 
Christian  orthodoxy,  accordingly,  is  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Church. 

Hippolytus  (A.D.  236),  disciple  of  St.  Irenaeus,  a  priest  renowned  as 
an  exegete  and  opponent  of  Gnostics,  was  the  first  anti-pope  from  the 
pontificate  of  Callistus  to  Pontian.  He  died  a  martyr,  however,  and  has 
been  venerated  as  a  saint  to  the  present  day.  A  Greek  in  training  and 
literary  expression,  his  voluminous  works  almost  rival  those  of  Origen. 
None  of  his  writing  has  attracted  as  much  attention  as  his  APOSTOLIC 
TRADITION  (No.  9),  a  Church  order  and  sacramentary,  rich  in  liturgical 
history  and  insights  into  the  constitution,  organization,  and  disciplinary 
life  of  the  Church  in  the  first  three  centuries. 

Tertullian  (c.  A.D.  220),  convert  Carthaginian  jurist  and  polemist, 
was  the  pioneer  Latin  theologian.  His  subsequent  defection  to  Montan- 
ism,  a  second-century  Gnostic  heresy,  was  a  signal  loss  to  the  Church. 
Harsh,  dynamic,  and  even  bitter  at  times,  he  was  inclined  to  be  excessively 
rigoristic  in  judgment  and  action.  Yet  his  inventive  genius  stands  forth  in 
the  words  and  phrases  he  coined  to  express  doctrine.  Tertullian's  ON 
BAPTISM  (No.  70),  the  earliest  treatise  on  any  Christian  sacrament,  was 
written  in  his  earlier  period,  probably  around  A.D.  200,  and  is  a  landmark 
in  the  history  of  liturgy  and  catechesis.  The  most  important  of  Tertullian's 
works,  THE  APOLOGY,  was  addressed  to  the  governors  of  the  Roman 
provinces  whom  he  tries  to  convince  that  ignorance  is  the  reason  why 
Christians  are  hated  and  persecuted,  and  that  it  is  a  legal  injustice  to  make 
their  associations  unlawful. 

Origen  (A.D.  253)  was  the  most  brilliant  light  of  the  humanistic, 
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mystical  school  for  catechumens  at  Alexandria,  and  later  at  Caesarea.  The 
founder  of  scientific  biblical  exegesis,  he  was  the  first  to  view  theology  as  a 
whole.  His  immense  works  number  between  2,000-6,000,  of  which  only 
800  are  known  today.  As  successor  to  Clement  of  Alexandria  he  became 
the  outstanding  teacher  of  the  early  Church,  and  one  of  the  most  original 
scholars  the  world  has  seen.  Origen's  works  have  caused  controversy  in 
each  Christian  century  because  of  his  dogmatic  errors  and  allegorical, 
subjective  interpretations  of  Sacred  Scripture:  there  is,  however,  a  current 
revival  and  appreciation  of  Origen's  thought.  One  of  his  more  important 
productions,  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  (No.  77),  is  the  first  system  of  Christian 
theology  and  dogmatic  manual.  Divided  into  four  books  on  God,  world, 
freedom,  and  revelation,  this  work  stood  alone  for  centuries  and  had  far- 
reaching  effects  on  the  development  of  Christian  thought. 

St.  Cyprian  (A.D.  258),  Bishop  of  Carthage,  the  first  African  bishop 
to  be  a  martyr,  was  dependent  on  Tertullian  as  a  theologian,  and  yet  was 
quite  different  in  temperament  and  approach.  As  a  spiritual  pastor  he  was 
gentle  and  prudent,  the  prototype  of  the  shepherd  of  the  flock,  devoted  but 
adamant  on  principle.  His  writings  continue  into  the  Middle  Ages  as  among 
the  most  popular;  ON  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH  (No.  72)  was  perhaps 
the  most  lasting  in  influence.  It  was  originally  sent  to  Rome  in  defense  of 
Pope  Cornelius  and  stresses  the  traditional  doctrine  that  every  Christian  is 
obliged  to  remain  in  the  Catholic  Church,  the  one  and  only  Church, 
namely  the  one  built  upon  Peter.  The  famous  "additions"  to  chapter  four  on 
the  primacy  of  Peter  were  long  controverted,  but  are  accepted  today  by 
patristic  scholars  as  two  versions  made  by  St.  Cyprian  himself. 


6.  St.  Justin  the  Martyr:  Two  Apologies,  c.  150 

From  The  Writings  of  St.  Justin  Martvr,  trans,  by  Rev.  Thomas  B. 
Falls  ("The  Fathers  of  the  Church";  New  York:  The  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  Inc.,  1948),  VI,  33-107;  127-134. 

A.  TO  THE  EMPEROR  ANTONINUS  PIUS     whole   Roman   people;   in   behalf  of 

1.  To    THE    emperor    Titus    Aelius  those  men  of  every  race  who  are  un~ 

Adrianus    Antoninus    Pius    Augustus  JustlY  hated  and  mistreated:  I,  one  of 

Caesar:    to   his    son   Verissimus   the  them,  Justin,  the  son  of  Priscus  and 

philosopher;  to  Lucius  the  philosopher,  grandson  of  Bacchius,  of  the  city  of 

by  birth  son  of  Caesar  and  by  adop-  Flavia  Neapolis  in  Syria-Palestine,  do 

tion  son  of  Pius,  an  admirer  of  learn-  present  this  address  and  petition, 
ing;  to  the  sacred  Senate  and  to  the         2.  Common  sense  dictates  that  they 
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who  are  truly  pious  men  and  philos- 
ophers  should  honor  and  cherish  only 
what  is  true,  and  refuse  to  follow  the 
beliefs  of  their  forefathers,  if  these  be- 
liefs be  worthless.  For,  sound  reason 
not  only  demands  that  we  do  not  heed 
those  who  did  or  taught  anything 
wrong,  but  it  requires  that  the  lover  of 
truth  must  choose,  in  every  way  pos- 
sible, to  do  and  say  what  is  right,  even 
when  threatened  with  death,  rather 
than  save  his  own  life.  You  hear  your- 
selves everywhere  called  pious  men  and 
philosophers,  guardians  of  justice  and 
lovers  of  learning:  whether  you  really 
deserve  this  reputation  will  now  be- 
come evident.  Indeed,  we  have  come 
not  to  flatter  you  with  our  writings  or 
to  curry  your  favor  with  this  discourse, 
but  to  ask  that,  after  an  accurate  and 
thorough  examination,  you  hand  down 
a  decision  that  will  not  be  influenced 
by  prejudice  or  by  the  desire  to  please 
superstitious  men;  a  decision  that  will 
not  be  the  result  of  an  irrational  im- 
pulse or  of  an  evil  rumor  long  per- 
sistent, lest  it  become  a  judgment 
against  yourselves.  As  far  as  Christians 
are  concerned,  we  believe  that  no  evil 
can  befall  us  unless  we  be  convicted 
as  criminals  or  be  proved  to  be  sinful 
persons.  You,  indeed,  may  be  able  to 
kill  us,  but  you  cannot  harm  us. 

3.  Lest  anyone  consider  this  an  ab- 
surd and  rash  statement,  we  demand 
that  the  accusations  against  the  Chris- 
tians be  probed,  and,  if  these  be  shown 
to  be  true,  they  be  punished,  as  any 
guilty  persons  should  be.  If,  however, 
no  one  has  any  way  of  proving  these 
accusations,  sane  reason  does  not  allow 
that  you,  because  of  a  mischievous 
rumor,  do  an  injustice  to  innocent 
men;  in  this  case  you  rather  do  an  in- 
justice to  yourselves  when  you  choose 
to  impose  punishment  not  by  fair  judg- 
ment but  by  passion.  Every  reasonable 
person  will  agree  that  the  only  proper 
and  just  proposition  is  this:  let  the  sub- 


jects render  a  blameless  account  of 
their  life  and  doctrine;  likewise,  let 
the  rulers  pass  judgment,  not  through 
force  and  tyranny,  but  in  accordance 
with  piety  and  philosophy.  In  this  way 
both  rulers  and  subjects  would  fare 
well.  In  fact,  one  of  the  ancients  has 
somewhere  stated:  'Unless  the  rulers 
and  their  subjects  become  philos- 
ophers, it  is  impossible  for  states  to 
become  happy.'  It  is  our  duty,  there- 
fore, to  give  everyone  a  chance  of  in- 
vestigating our  life  and  doctrines,  lest 
we  should  pay  the  penalty  for  what 
they  commit  in  their  blindness,  they 
who  persist  in  being  ignorant  of  our 
ways.  As  for  you,  sound  reason  makes 
it  your  duty  to  prove  yourselves  good 
judges  after  you  hear  our  defense. 
Hereafter,  you  will  be  without  excuse 
before  God,  if  you  know  the  truth,  yet 
do  not  act  in  accordance  with  justice. 
4.  Nothing  good  or  evil  is  included 
in  the  mere  use  of  a  name,  apart  from 
the  actions  which  are  associated  with 
that  name.  We,  if  you  judge  from  the 
name  we  are  accused  of,  are  most 
excellent  persons.  Now,  we  do  not 
think  it  right  to  ask  for  acquittal  be- 
cause of  a  name,  if  we  be  convicted  as 
criminals.  Likewise,  if  we  be  found  to 
have  done  no  wrong,  either  as  regards 
the  use  of  our  name  or  our  conduct 
as  citizens,  you  must  be  careful  lest, 
by  unjustly  punishing  the  unconvicted, 
you  justly  incur  punishment  yourselves. 
Indeed,  neither  praise  nor  punishment 
can  rightly  arise  from  a  name,  unless 
some  good  or  bad  action  can  be 
proved.  For,  you  do  not  punish  those 
of  your  own  people  who  are  accused, 
before  they  are  proved  guilty,  yet  with 
us  you  accept  the  name  alone  as  proof 
against  us.  But  so  far  as  a  name  is 
concerned,  you  ought  rather  to  punish 
our  accusers.  We  are  accused  of  being 
Christians,  yet  to  hate  what  is  good  is 
not  just.  Then,  too,  if  any  of  the  ac- 
cused should  deny  verbally  to  be  what 
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the  name  implies,  you  acquit  him,  as 
though  having  no  proof  that  he  did 
wrong.  But,  if  anyone  confesses  to  be 
a  Christian,  because  of  that  confession 
you  punish  him.  You  ought  rather  to 
investigate  the  life  of  both  the  one  who 
makes  the  admission  and  of  the  one 
who  denies,  so  that  the  character  of 
each  might  become  known  from  his 
actions.  Some,  who  learned  from 
Christ  the  Master  not  to  deny  Him, 
when  they  are  questioned,  give  en- 
couragement to  others  thereby;  they 
who  lead  evil  lives  equally  encourage 
all  those  who  rashly  accuse  all  Chris- 
tians of  impiety  and  injustice.  This, 
too,  is  not  just.  Some  persons,  too, 
assume  the  name  and  attire  of  philos- 
ophers and  do  nothing  worthy  of  their 
profession.  You  know  that  those  of 
the  ancients  who  held  and  taught  op- 
posing opinions  are  all  called  by  the 
one  name  of  philosophers;  some  of 
them  taught  that  there  are  no  gods. 
Even  your  poets  denounce  the  licen- 
tiousness of  Jupiter  with  his  children. 
But  those  who  follow  these  teachings 
are  not  checked  by  you;  on  the  con- 
trary, you  bestow  rewards  and  honors 
on  them  for  insulting  your  gods  with 
sweet-sounding  words. 

5.  What,  then,  can  all  this  mean? 
Although,  in  our  case,  we  promise  to 
do  no  evil,  and  to  hold  no  such 
atheistic  opinions,  you  do  not  investi- 
gate the  charges  made  against  us.  In- 
stead, led  by  unreasonable  passion 
and  at  the  instigation  of  wicked 
demons,  you  punish  us  inconsiderately 
without  trial.  But  the  truth  shall  be 
told,  for  the  wicked  demons  from 
ancient  times  appeared  and  defiled 
women,  corrupted  boys,  and  presented 
such  terrifying  sights  to  men  that  those 
who  were  not  guided  by  reason  in  judg- 
ing these  diabolical  acts  were  panic- 
stricken.  Seized  with  fear  and  unaware 
that  these  were  evil  demons,  they 
called  them  gods  and  greeted  each  by 


the  name  which  each  demon  had  be- 
stowed upon  himself.  But,  when 
Socrates  attempted  to  make  these 
things  known  and  to  draw  men  away 
from  the  demons  by  true  reason  and 
judgment,  then  these  very  demons 
brought  it  about,  through  men  delight- 
ing in  evil,  that  he  be  put  to  death  as 
an  atheist  and  impious  person,  be- 
cause, they  claimed,  he  introduced  new 
divinities.  And  now  they  endeavor  to 
do  the  very  same  thing  to  us.  And  not 
only  among  the  Greeks  were  these 
things  through  Socrates  condemned  by 
reason  [logos],  but  also  among  the 
non-Hellenic  peoples  by  the  Logos 
Himself,  who  assumed  a  human  form 
and  became  man,  and  was  called  Jesus 
Christ.  Through  our  belief  in  Him  we 
not  only  deny  that  they  who  did  these 
things  are  good  deities,  but  claim  that 
they  are  evil  and  ungodly  demons, 
whose  actions  should  not  be  compared 
with  those  of  virtue-seeking  men. 

6.  Thus  are  we  even  called  atheists. 
We  do  proclaim  ourselves  atheists  as 
regards  those  whom  you  call  gods,  but 
not  with  respect  to  the  Most  True  God, 
who  is   alien  to  all  evil  and  is  the 
Father  of  justice,  temperance,  and  the 
other  virtues.  We  revere  and  worship 
Him   and   the   Son   who   came   forth 
from  Him  and  taught  us  these  things, 
and  also  the  legion  of  good  angels  who 
attend  Him  and  reflect  His  virtues,  and 
the    Prophetic    Spirit,    and    we    pay 
homage  to  them  in  reason  and  truth, 
and  pass  His   doctrine  on   intact  to 
everyone  who  wishes  to  learn  it. 

7.  Someone  will  object  that  some 
Christians  have  already  been  arrested 
and  convicted   as   criminals.   Indeed, 
you  often  condemn  many  persons  after 
an    individual   investigation    into    the 
lives  of  the  accused,  but  you  do  not 
condemn  them  because  of  other  per- 
sons   previously    convicted.    On    the 
whole,  we  admit  one  thing:  among  the 
Greeks  those  who  announce  their  own 
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particular  theories  are  all  addressed  by 
the  one  name  of  'philosophers,'  even 
though  they  hold  contrary  opinions; 
so,  among  the  non-Hellenic  peoples, 
those  who  are  and  those  who  seem  to 
be  wise  all  have  the  one  common 
name — they  are  all  named  Christians. 
Hence,  we  ask  that  the  actions  of  all 
those  denounced  to  you  be  judged,  so 
that  whoever  is  convicted  may  be 
punished  as  an  offender,  not  as  a 
Christian.  If  it  is  apparent  that  a  man 
is  innocent,  let  him  be  dismissed  as  a 
Christian  who  has  committed  no  crime. 
We  will  not  ask  you  to  punish  the 
accusers,  for  they  are  sufficiently  pun- 
ished by  their  present  iniquity  and 
ignorance  of  fine  and  noble  things. 

8.  You  can  be  sure  that  we  have 
spoken  these  things  for  your  benefit, 
since  we,  when  on  trial,  can  always 
deny  that  we  are  Christians.  But  we  do 
not  desire  to  live  by  lying.  We  are 
desirous  of  an  eternal  and  good  life; 
we  strive  for  the  abode  of  God,  the 
Father  and  Creator  of  all;  we  make 
haste  to  profess  our  faith;  we  believe 
with  firm  conviction  that  they  can 
attain  these  things  who  have  shown 
God  by  their  works  that  they  follow 
Him  and  love  to  make  their  home  with 
Him  where  there  is  no  sin  to  cause 
disorder.  In  brief,  this  is  what  we  look 
for  and  what  we  have  learned  from 
Christ  and  in  turn  teach  to  others. 
Plato  also  stated  that  Rhadamanthus 
and  Minos  would  punish  the  wicked 
who  came  before  them.  We  declare 
that  the  very  same  thing  will  take 
place,  but  that  it  will  be  Christ  who 
will  assign  the  punishment  to  sinners. 
And  in  their  very  bodies,  reunited  to 
their  souls,  they  will  endure  the  pangs 
of  torment  eternally,  and  not  only  for 
a  period  of  one  thousand  years  as 
Plato  said.  If  anyone  shall  say  that 
this  is  incredible  or  impossible,  this 
'error'  still  is  ours  and  of  no  concern 
to  anybody  else,  as  long  as  we  are  not 


convicted  of  having   committed   any 
wicked  deed.  .  .  . 

61.  Lest  we  be  judged  unfair  in  this 
exposition,  we  will  not  fail  to  explain 
how  we  consecrated  ourselves  to  God 
when  we  were  regenerated  through 
Christ.  Those  who  are  convinced  and 
believe  what  we  say  and  teach  is  the 
truth,  and  pledge  themselves  to  be  able 
to  live  accordingly,  are  taught  in  prayer 
and  fasting  to  ask  God  to  forgive  their 
past  sins,  while  we  pray  and  fast  with 
them.  Then  we  lead  them  to  a  place 
where  there  is  water,  and  they  are  re- 
generated in  the  same  manner  in  which 
we  ourselves  were  regenerated.  In  the 
name  of  God,  the  Father  and  Lord  of 
all,  and  of  our  Savior,  Jesus  Christ, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  then  re- 
ceive the  washing  with  water.  For 
Christ  said:  'Unless  you  be  born  again, 
you  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.'  Now,  it  is  clear  to  every- 
one how  impossible  it  is  for  those  who 
have  been  born  once  to  enter  their 
mothers'  wombs  again.  Isaias  the 
Prophet  explained,  as  we  already 
staled,  how  those  who  have  sinned 
and  then  repented  shall  be  freed  of 
their  sins.  These  are  his  words:  'Wash 
yourselves,  be  clean,  banish  sin  from 
your  souls;  learn  to  do  well:  judge  for 
the  fatherless  and  defend  the  widow; 
and  then  come  and  let  us  reason  to- 
gether, saith  the  Lord.  And  if  your  sins 
be  as  scarlet,  I  will  make  them  white 
as  wool;  and  if  they  be  red  as  crimson, 
I  will  make  them  white  as  snow.  But  if 
you  will  not  hear  me,  the  sword  shall 
devour  you:  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  it.'  And  this  is  the  reason, 
taught  to  us  by  the  Apostles,  why  we 
baptize  the  way  we  do.  We  were  totally 
unaware  of  our  first  birth,  and  were 
born  of  necessity  from  fluid  seed 
through  the  mutual  union  of  our 
parents,  and  were  trained  in  wicked 
and  sinful  customs.  In  order  that  we 
do  not  continue  as  children  of  neces- 
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sity  and  ignorance,  but  of  deliberate 
choice  and  knowledge,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  in  the  water  the  forgiveness  of 
past  sins,  there  is  invoked  over  the 
one  who  wishes  to  be  regenerated,  and 
who  is  repentent  of  his  sins,  the  name 
of  God,  the  Father  and  Lord  of  all; 
he  who  leads  the  person  to  be  baptized 
to  the  laver  calls  him  by  this  name 
only.  For,  no  one  is  permitted  to  utter 
the  name  of  the  ineffable  God,  and  if 
anyone  ventures  to  affirm  that  His 
name  can  be  pronounced,  such  a  per- 
son is  hopelessly  mad.  This  washing  is 
called  illumination,  since  they  who 
learn  these  things  become  illuminated 
intellectually.  Furthermore,  the  illu- 
minated one  is  also  baptized  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  cruci- 
fied under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  predicted 
through  the  Prophets  everything  con- 
cerning Jesus.  .  .  . 

65.  After  thus  baptizing  the  one 
who  has  believed  and  given  his  assent, 
we  escort  him  to  the  place  where  are 
assembled  those  whom  we  call  breth- 
ren, to  offer  up  sincere  prayers  in  com- 
mon for  ourselves,  for  the  baptized 
person,  and  for  all  other  persons 
wherever  they  may  be,  in  order  that, 
since  we  have  found  the  truth,  we  may 
be  deemed  fit  through  our  actions  to 
be  esteemed  as  good  citizens  and  ob- 
servers of  the  law,  and  thus  attain 
eternal  salvation.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  prayers  we  greet  one  another  with 
a  kiss.  Then,  bread  and  a  chalice  con- 
taining wine  mixed  with  water  are  pre- 
sented to  the  one  presiding  over  the 
brethren.  He  takes  them  and  offers 
praise  and  glory  to  the  Father  of  all, 
through  the  name  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  he  recites  lengthy 
prayers  of  thanksgiving  to  God  in  the 
name  of  those  to  whom  He  granted 
such  favors.  At  the  end  of  these 
prayers  and  thanksgiving,  all  present 
express  their  approval  by  saying 


'Amen.'  This  Hebrew  word,  'Amen,' 
means  'So  be  it.'  And  when  he  who 
presides  has  celebrated  the  Eucharist, 
they  whom  we  call  deacons  permit 
each  one  present  to  partake  of  the 
Eucharistic  bread,  and  wine  and  water; 
and  they  carry  it  also  to  the  absentees. 

66.  We  call  this  food  the  Eucharist, 
of  which  only  he  can  partake  who  has 
acknowledged  the  truth  of  our  teach- 
ings, who  has  been  cleansed  by  bap- 
tism for  the  remission  of  his  sins  and 
for  his  regeneration,  and  who  regulates 
his  life  upon  the  principles  laid  down 
by  Christ.  Not  as  ordinary  bread  or  as 
ordinary  drink  do  we  partake  of  them, 
but  just  as,  through  the  word  of  God, 
our  Savior  Jesus  Christ  became   In- 
carnate and  took  upon  Himself  flesh 
and  blood  for  our  salvation,  so,  we 
have  been  taught,  the  food  which  has 
been  made  the  Eucharist  by  the  prayer 
of  His  word,  and  which  nourishes  our 
flesh  and  blood  by  assimilation,  is  both 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  that  Jesus  who 
was  made  flesh.  The  Apostles  in  their 
memoirs,   which   are   called   Gospels, 
have  handed  down  what  Jesus  ordered 
them  to  do;  that  He  took  bread  and, 
after  giving  thanks,  said:  'Do  this  in 
remembrance  of  Me;  this  is  My  body.' 
In   like   manner,   He   took    also   the 
chalice,  gave  thanks,  and  said:  This  is 
My  blood';  and  to  them  only  did  He 
give  it.  The  evil  demons,  in  imitation 
of  this,  ordered  the  same  thing  to  be 
performed  in  the  Mithraic  mysteries. 
For,  as  you  know  or  may  easily  learn, 
bread  and  a  cup  of  water,  together 
with  certain  incantations,  are  used  in 
their  mystic  initiation  rites. 

67.  Henceforward,  we  constantly  re- 
mind one  another  of  these  things.  The 
rich  among  us  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
poor,   and  we   always   stay   together. 
For  all  the  favors  we  enjoy  we  bless 
the  Creator  of  all,  through  His  Son 
Jesus   Christ   and  through   the   Holy 
Spirit.   On   the   day   which   is   called 
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Sunday  we  have  a  common  assembly 
of  all  who  live  in  the  cities  or  in  the 
outlying  districts,  and  the  memoirs  of 
the  Apostles  or  the  writings  of  the 
Prophets  are  read,  as  long  as  there  is 
time.  Then,  when  the  reader  has 
finished,  the  president  of  the  assembly 
verbally  admonishes  and  invites  all  to 
imitate  such  examples  of  virtue.  Then 
we  all  stand  up  together  and  offer  up 
our  prayers,  and,  as  we  said  before, 
after  we  finish  our  prayers,  bread  and 
wine  and  water  are  presented.  He  who 
presides  likewise  offers  up  prayers  and 
thanksgivings,  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
and  the  people  express  their  approval 
by  saying  'Amen.'  The  Eucharistic 
elements  are  distributed  and  consumed 
by  those  present,  and  to  those  who  are 
absent  they  are  sent  through  the 
deacons.  The  wealthy,  if  they  wish, 
contribute  whatever  they  desire,  and 
the  collection  is  placed  in  the  custody 
of  the  president.  With  it  he  helps  the 
orphans  and  widows,  those  who  are 
needy  because  of  sickness  or  any  other 
reason,  and  the  captives  and  strangers 
in  our  midst;  in  short,  he  takes  care  of 
all  those  in  need.  Sunday,  indeed,  is 
the  day  on  which  we  all  hold  our  com- 
mon assembly  because  it  is  the  first 
day  on  which  God,  transforming  the 
darkness  and  prime  matter,  created  the 
world;  and  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ 
arose  from  the  dead  on  the  same  day. 
For  they  crucified  Him  on  the  day  be- 
fore that  of  Saturn,  and  on  the  day 
after,  which  is  Sunday,  He  appeared 
to  His  Apostles  and  disciples,  and 
taught  them  the  things  which  we  have 
passed  on  to  you  also  for  considera- 
tion. .  .  . 

B.    TO  THE  ROMAN  SENATE 

8.  We  know  that  the  followers  of 
the  Stoic  teaching,  because  they  were 
praiseworthy  at  least  in  their  ethics,  as 
were  also  the  poets  in  some  respects, 
because  of  the  seed  of  reason  im- 


planted in  all  mankind,  were  hated 
and  killed.  As  examples,  we  could 
mention  Heraclitus,  as  we  already 
stated,  and  Musonius,  of  our  own 
times,  and  others.  For,  as  we  pointed 
out,  the  demons  always  brought  it 
about  that  everyone  who  strives  in 
any  way  to  live  according  to  right 
reason  and  to  avoid  evil  be  an  object 
of  hatred.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the 
demons  are  proved  to  be  the  cause 
why  they  are  much  more  hated  who  do 
not  live  according  to  only  a  part  of  the 
seminal  word,  but  by  the  knowledge 
and  consideration  of  the  whole  Word, 
which  is  Christ.  But  these  demons 
shall  suffer  just  punishment  and  tor- 
ments, confined  to  everlasting  fire;  for 
the  fact  that  they  are  overcome  even 
now  by  men  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  a  sign  that  they  and  their 
followers  will  be  punished  in  eternal 
fire.  All  the  prophets  foretold  that  it 
would  happen  thus,  and  so  taught 
Jesus,  our  Teacher.  .  .  . 

10.  Beyond  doubt,  therefore,  our 
teachings  are  more  noble  than  all  hu- 
man teaching,  because  Christ,  who  ap- 
peared on  earth  for  our  sakes,  became 
the  whole  Logos,  namely,  Logos  and 
body  and  soul.  Everything  that  the 
philosophers  and  legislators  discovered 
and  expressed  well,  they  accomplished 
through  their  discovery  and  contem- 
plation of  some  part  of  the  Logos.  But, 
since  they  did  not  have  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  Logos,  which  is  Christ, 
they  often  contradicted  themselves. 
And  those  who  were  born  before 
Christ  assumed  human  nature  were 
dragged  into  law  courts  as  irreligious 
and  meddling  persons,  when  they  tried 
in  human  narrowness  to  think  out  and 
prove  things  by  reason.  Socrates,  the 
most  ardent  of  all  in  this  regard,  was 
accused  of  the  very  crimes  that  are 
imputed  to  us.  They  claimed  that  he 
introduced  new  deities  and  rejected 
the  state-sponsored  gods.  But  what  he 
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did  was  to  ostracize  Homer  and  the 
other  poets,  and  to  instruct  men  to  ex- 
pel the  evil  demons  and  those  who 
perpetrated  the  deeds  narrated  by  the 
poets;  and  to  exhort  men  by  medita- 
tion to  learn  more  about  God  who  was 
unknown  to  them,  saying:  'It  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  find  the  Father  and 
Creator  of  all  things,  nor,  when  He  is 
found,  is  it  safe  to  announce  Him  to  all 
men.'    Yet,    our   Christ   did    all    this 
through  His  own  power.  There  was  no 
one  who  believed  so  much  in  Socrates 
as  to  die  for  his  teaching,  but  not  only 
philosophers  and  scholars  believed  in 
Christ,  of  whom  even  Socrates  had  a 
vague  knowledge  (for  He  was  and  is 
the  Logos  who  is  in  every  person,  and 
who   predicted   things   to   come   first 
through  the  prophets  and  then  in  per- 
son   when   He    assumed   our   human 
nature    and   feelings,    and   taught   us 
these   doctrines),   but   also   workmen 
and  men  wholly  uneducated,  who  all 
scorned  glory,   and  fear,   and  death. 
Indeed,  this  is  brought  about  by  the 
power  of  the  ineffable  Father,  and  not 
through  the  instrumentality  of  human 
reason.  .  .  . 

13.  When  I  learned  of  the  evil 
camouflage  which  the  wicked  demons 
had  thrown  around  the  divine  doc- 
trines of  the  Christians  to  deter  others 
from  following  them,  I  had  to  laugh 


at  the  authors  of  these  lies,  at  the 
camouflage  itself,  and  at  the  popular 
reaction.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I 
strove  with  all  my  might  to  be  known 
as  a  Christian,  not  because  the  teach- 
ings of  Plato  are  different  from  those 
of  Christ,  but  because  they  are  not  in 
every  way  similar;  neither  are  those  of 
other  writers,  the  Stoics,  the  poets,  and 
the  historians.  For  each  one  of  them, 
seeing,  through  his  participation  of  the 
seminal  Divine  Word,  what  was  re- 
lated to  it,  spoke  very  well.  But,  they 
who  contradict  themselves  in  impor- 
tant matters  evidently  did  not  acquire 
the  unseen,  that  is,  heavenly  wisdom 
and  the  indisputable  knowledge.  The 
truths   which  men  in   all  lands  have 
rightly  spoken  belong  to  us  Christians. 
For  we  worship  and  love,  after  God 
the  Father,  the  Word  who  is  from  the 
Unbegotten  and  Ineffable  God,  since 
He  even  became  Man  for  us,  so  that  by 
sharing  in  our  sufferings  He  also  might 
heal  us.  Indeed,  all  writers,  by  means 
of  the  engrafted   seed  of  the   Word 
which  was  implanted  in  them,  had  a 
dim  glimpse  of  the  truth.  For  the  seed 
of  something  and  its  imitation,  given 
in  proportion  to  one's  capacity,  is  one 
thing,   but  the  thing  itself,   which  is 
shared  and  imitated  according  to  His 
grace,  is  quite  another. 


7.  The  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  c.  200 

From  The  Didache,  The  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  The  Epis- 
tles and  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Polycarp,  The  Fragments 
of  Papias,  The  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  trans,  by  James  A. 
Kleist,  S.J.  ("Ancient  Christian  Writers";  Westminster, 
Maryland:  The  Newman  Press,  1948),  VI,  135-147. 


1 .  I  SEE,  Diognetus,  that  you  are  very 
much  in  earnest  about  investigating  the 
religion  of  the  Christians  and  make 
very  exact  and  careful  inquiries  con- 


cerning them.  Who  is  the  God  in  whom 
they  trust — you  wonder — and  what 
kind  of  cult  is  theirs,  because  one  and 
all,  they  disdain  the  world  and  despise 
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death?  They  neither  recognize  the  gods 
believed  in  by  the  Greeks  nor  practice 
the  superstition  of  the  Jews!  And  what 
is  the  secret  of  the  strong  affection 
they  have  for  one  another?  And  why, 
you  wonder,  has  this  new  blood  and 
spirit  come  into  the  world  we  live  in 
now,  and  not  before?  I  certainly  wel- 
come this  eagerness  of  yours  and  beg 
two  gifts  of  God,  who  bestows  upon 
us  speech  as  well  as  hearing:  may  1  so 
speak  that  you  will  derive  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  from  hearing,  and  may 
you  so  hear  that  the  speaker  will  have 
no  regrets! 

2.  Well,  then,  purge  yourself  of  all 
the  prejudices  clinging  to  you  and  put 
away  your  old,  habitual  fallacies.  Make 
as  it  were  a  fresh  start  and  become  a 
new  man,  since  you  may  yet  become  a 
hearer  also  of  what  by  your  own  ad- 
mission is  a  new  message.  Use  not  only 
your  eyes,  but  also  your  judgment,  to 
see  of  what  stuff  and  nature  those  be- 
ings are  whom  you  call  and  consider  to 
be  gods.  This  is  stone,  like  the  pave- 
ment under  the  feet;  that  one,  metal, 
no  better  than  the  utensils  forged  for 
our  use;  this  one,  wood,  and  perhaps 
rotten  wood  by  now;  that  one,  silver, 
which  needs  a  watchman  to  keep  it 
from  being  stolen;  another,  iron,  sub- 
ject to  corrosion  by  rust;  still  another, 
earthenware,  no  better  to  look  at  than 
anything  fashioned  for  the  most  ignoble 
service.  Is  it  not  so?  Are  they  not  all  of 
perishable  material?  Have  they  not 
been  forged  by  iron  and  fire?  On  this 
one,  a  stonecutter  has  plied  his  craft, 
on  that,  a  coppersmith,  on  a  third,  a 
silversmith,  and  on  a  fourth,  a  potter. 
Is  it  not  so?  And  before  they  were 
shaped  by  the  skill  of  these  men  to 
represent  those  several  objects,  did  not 
every  craftsman  see  in  every  one  of 
them — and,  in  fact,  does  see  in  them 
even  now — an  object  of  different 
shape?  And  might  not  utensils  of  the 
same  material  be  made  to  resemble 


objects  like  these,  if  they  happened  to 
be  handled  by  the  same  craftsmen? 
And  conversely,  might  not  these  ob- 
jects, now  worshipped  by  you,  be  made 
by  human  hands  into  utensils  resem- 
bling other  utensils?  Are  they  not  all 
deaf  and  blind  and  lifeless  and  sense- 
less and  motionless?  Are  they  not  all 
rotting  away,  not  all  doomed  to  perish? 
These  things  you  call  gods;  these  you 
serve;  these  you  worship;  and  in  the 
end  you  become  like  them!  And  here 
is  the  reason  why  you  hate  the  Chris- 
tians— they  do  not  believe  these  ob- 
jects to  be  gods.  You,  of  course,  are 
firmly  convinced  you  are  glorifying 
them;  yet  do  you  not  show  all  the 
more  contempt  for  them?  Do  you  not 
much  rather  make  perfect  laughing- 
stocks  of  them  if  you  leave  unguarded 
the  gods  you  worship,  when  they  are 
made  of  stone  or  clay,  while  you  lock 
up  for  the  night  those  made  of  silver 
or  gold,  and  post  guards  beside  them 
in  the  day,  to  prevent  their  being 
stolen?  And  as  for  the  honors  you 
imagine  you  pay  them — well,  if  they 
are  aware  of  them,  you  are  actually 
punishing  them;  and  if  they  lack  sensa- 
tion, you  are  showing  them  up  by  wor- 
shipping them  with  blood  and  victims' 
fat!  Just  let  one  of  you  submit  to  such 
treatment;  let  one  of  you  permit  such 
things  to  happen  to  him!  No,  there  is 
no  human  being  that  would  voluntarily 
submit  to  such  a  punishment;  for  a 
human  being  feels  and  reasons.  A 
stone,  of  course,  submits;  for  it  has  no 
feeling.  Therefore,  you  really  disprove 
its  sensibility,  do  you  not?  And  so  I 
might  go  on  and  on  showing  that 
Christians  are  not  enslaved  to  gods 
like  these.  But  if  anyone  should  think 
even  the  little  I  have  said  to  be  in- 
adequate, I  consider  it  superfluous  to 
say  more. 

3.  Next  I  suppose  you  most  desire 
to  hear  about  the  difference  between 
their  worship  and  that  of  the  Jews. 
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Well,  the  Jews  hold  aloof  from  the 
worship  just  described,  and  in  so  far 
they  are  right  in  claiming  to  honor  one 
God  and  Lord  of  the  universe;  but  in 
so  far  as  they  offer  Him  this  worship 
in  a  manner  resembling  the  one  just 
explained,  they  are  altogether  mistaken. 
The  Greeks,  it  is  plain,  make  offerings 
to  things  insensible  and  deaf  and,  by 
doing  so,  give  proof  of  want  of  in- 
telligence; the  Jews,  if  they  but  realized 
that  they  are  making  offerings  to  God 
exactly  as  if  He  needed  them,  might 
rightly  consider  this  an  act  of  folly 
rather  than  religion.  Surely,  He  who 
made  heaven  and  earth  and  all  that  is 
in  them  and  supplies  us  with  all  we 
need,  cannot  Himself  need  any  of  the 
things  He  Himself  provides  to  those 
who  fancy  they  are  giving  them.  At  any 
rate,  people  who  believe  they  are  per- 
forming sacrifices  to  Him  by  means  of 
blood  and  victims'  fat  and  whole  burnt 
offerings,  and  honoring  Him  by  such 
tokens  of  respect,  do  not  seem  to  me 
to  differ  in  the  least  from  people  who 
display  the  same  reverence  toward  in- 
sensible objects.  Both  fancy  they  are 
making  real  offerings,  the  latter  to  ob- 
jects unable  to  appreciate  the  honor, 
the  former  to  Him  who  stands  in  need 
of  nothing! 

4.  Furthermore,  there  is  that  fussi- 
ness  of  theirs  in  the  matter  of  foods, 
their  superstition  about  the  Sabbath, 
their  bragging  about  their  circumcision, 
and  the  show  they  make  of  the  fast 
days  and  new  moons.  These  things  are 
ridiculous  and  undeserving  of  consider- 
ation, and  I  do  not  suppose  you  wish 
me  to  instruct  you  about  them.  In  fact, 
is  it  not  obviously  wrong  to  accept 
some  of  the  things  created  by  God  for 
the  use  of  men  as  created  for  a  useful 
purpose,  and  reject  others  as  useless 
and  superfluous?  And  is  it  not  impious 
to  misrepresent  God  as  forbidding  an 
act  of  kindness  on  the  Sabbath?  And  is 
it  not  ridiculous  to  vaunt  the  mutila- 


tion of  the  flesh  as  a  mark  of  election, 
as  though  men  were  in  a  singular  man- 
ner beloved  by  God  on  its  account? 
Again,  they  closely  watch  the  stars  and 
the  moon  to  regulate  the  scrupulous 
observance  of  months  and  days,  and  by 
a  distinction  between  the  seasons 
which  is  due  to  God's  arrangement,  set 
aside  some  for  festivals,  others  for 
times  of  sorrow — merely  to  suit  their 
own  inclinations!  Who  can  consider 
this  a  proof  of  religion,  and  not,  rather, 
of  lack  of  understanding?  Now,  then,  I 
think  you  have  learned  enough  to  real- 
ize that  the  Christians  are  right  in 
holding  aloof  from  the  thoughtless 
aberrations  common  to  both  groups, 
and,  in  particular,  from  the  boastful 
officiousness  of  the  Jews.  But  as  re- 
gards the  mystery  of  their  own  reli- 
gion, do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  learn 
it  from  human  lips. 

5.  Christians  are  not  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  either 
country,  speech,  or  customs;  the  fact 
is,  they  nowhere  settle  in  cities  of  their 
own;  they  use  no  peculiar  language; 
they  cultivate  no  eccentric  mode  of 
life.  Certainly,  this  creed  of  theirs  is 
no  discovery  due  to  some  fancy  or 
speculation  of  inquisitive  men;  nor  do 
they,  as  some  do,  champion  a  doctrine 
of  human  origin.  Yet  while  they  dwell 
in  both  Greek  and  non-Greek  cities,  as 
each  one's  lot  was  cast,  and  conform 
to  the  customs  of  the  country  in  dress, 
food,  and  mode  of  life  in  general,  the 
whole  tenor  of  their  way  of  living 
stamps  it  as  worthy  of  admiration  and 
admittedly  extraordinary.  They  reside 
in  their  respective  countries,  but  only 
as  aliens.  They  take  part  in  everything 
as  citizens  and  put  up  with  everything 
as  foreigners.  Every  foreign  land  is 
their  home,  and  every  home  a  foreign 
land.  They  marry  like  all  others  and 
beget  children;  but  they  do  not  expose 
their  offspring.  Their  board  they  spread 
for  all,  but  not  their  bed.  They  find 
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themselves  in  the  flesh,  but  do  not  live 
according  to  the  flesh.  They  spend  their 
days  on  earth,  but  hold  citizenship  in 
heaven.  They  obey  the  established 
laws,  but  in  their  private  lives  they  rise 
above  the  laws.  They  love  all  men,  but 
are  persecuted  by  all.  They  are  un- 
known, yet  are  condemned;  they  are 
put  to  death,  but  it  is  life  that  they  re- 
ceive. They  are  poor,  and  enrich  many; 
destitute  of  everything,  they  abound  in 
everything.  They  are  dishonored,  and 
in  their  dishonor  find  their  glory.  They 
are  calumniated,  and  are  vindicated. 
They  are  reviled,  and  they  bless;  they 
are  insulted  and  render  honor.  Doing 
good,  they  are  penalized  as  evildoers; 
when  penalized,  they  rejoice  because 
they  are  quickened  into  life.  The  Jews 
make  war  on  them  as  foreigners;  the 
Greeks  persecute  them;  and  those  who 
hate  them  are  at  a  loss  to  explain  their 
hatred. 

6.  In  a  word:  what  the  soul  is  in 
the  body,  that  the  Christians  are  in  the 
world.  The  soul  is  spread  through  all 
the  members  of  the  body,  and  the 
Christians  throughout  the  cities  of  the 
world.  The  soul  dwells  in  the  body, 
but  is  not  part  and  parcel  of  the  body; 
so  Christians  dwell  in  the  world,  but 
are  not  part  and  parcel  of  the  world. 
Itself  invisible,  the  soul  is  kept  shut  up 
in  the  visible  body;  so  Christians  are 
known  as  such  in  the  world,  but  their 
religion  remains  invisible.  The  flesh, 
though  suffering  no  wrong  from  the 
soul,  yet  hates  and  makes  war  on  it, 
because  it  is  hindered  from  indulging 
its  passions;  so,  too,  the  world,  though 
suffering  no  wrong  from  Christians, 
hates  them  because  they  oppose  its 
pleasures.  The  soul  loves  the  flesh  that 
hates  it,  and  its  members;  so,  too, 
Christians  love  those  that  hate  them. 
The  soul  is  locked  up  in  the  body,  yet 
is  the  very  thing  that  holds  the  body 
together;  so,  too,  Christians  are  shut 
up  in  the  world  as  in  a  prison,  yet  it 


is  precisely  they  that  hold  the  world  to- 
gether. Immortal,  the  soul  is  lodged  in 
a  mortal  tenement;  so,  too,  Christians, 
though  residing  as  strangers  among 
corruptible  things,  look  forward  to  the 
incorruptibility  that  awaits  them  in 
heaven.  The  soul,  when  stinting  itself 
in  food  and  drink,  fares  the  better  for 
it;  so,  too,  Christians,  when  penalized, 
show  a  daily  increase  in  numbers  on 
that  account.  Such  is  the  important 
post  to  which  God  has  assigned  them, 
and  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  desert  it. 
7.  And  no  wonder.  It  was  not  an 
earthly  invention,  as  I  have  said,  that 
was  committed  to  their  keeping;  it  was 
not  a  product  of  a  mortal  brain  that 
they  consider  worth  safeguarding  so 
anxiously;  nor  have  they  been  en- 
trusted with  the  dispensing  of  merely 
human  mysteries.  Quite  the  contrary! 
It  was  really  the  Lord  of  all,  the  Cre- 
ator of  all,  the  invisible  God  Himself, 
who,  of  His  own  free  will,  from 
heaven,  lodged  among  men  the  truth 
and  the  holy  incomprehensible  Word, 
and  firmly  established  it  in  their  hearts. 
Nor  did  He  do  this,  as  one  might  con- 
jecture, by  sending  to  men  some  sub- 
ordinate, whether  angel,  or  principal- 
ity, or  one  of  those  in  charge  of  earthly 
things,  or  one  entrusted  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  heavenly  things.  No,  he 
sent  the  Designer  and  Architect  of  the 
universe  in  person — Him  by  whom  He 
created  the  heavens,  by  whom  He  en- 
closed the  sea  wthin  its  proper  bounds, 
whose  inscrutable  counsels  all  the  ele- 
ments of  nature  faithfully  carry  out, 
from  whom  the  sun  has  received  the 
schedule  of  the  daily  courses  it  is  to 
keep,  whom  the  moon  obeys  as  He 
bids  her  give  light  at  night,  whom  the 
stars  obey  in  following  the  course  of 
the  moon,  from  whom  all  things  have 
received  their  order,  their  bounds,  and 
their  due  place  in  the  universe — the 
heavens  and  things  in  the  heavens,  the 
earth  and  the  things  in  the  earth,  the 
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sea  and  the  things  in  the  sea,  the  fire, 
the  air,  the  underworld,  the  things  in 
the  heights  above,  the  things  in  the 
deep  below,  the  things  in  the  inter- 
mediate space.  Such  was  He  whom  He 
sent  to  them!  And  did  He  do  so,  as  a 
human  brain  might  conceive,  to  tyran- 
nize, to  frighten,  and  to  terrorize? 
Certainly  not!  On  the  contrary,  His 
mission  was  an  act  of  gracious  clem- 
ency, as  when  a  king  sends  his  son  who 
is  himself  a  king!  He  sent  Him  as  God. 
He  sent  Him  as  Man  to  men.  The  wish 
lo  save,  to  persuade,  and  not  to  co- 
erce, inspired  His  mission.  Coercion  is 
incompatible  with  God.  His  mission 
was  an  invitation,  not  a  vindictive 
measure;  an  act  of  love,  not  an  act  of 
justice.  Some  day,  of  course,  He  will 
send  Him  as  a  Judge  and — who  will 
then  endure  His  coming!  ...  Do  you 
not  see  how  they  are  thrown  before  the 
wild  beasts  to  make  them  disown  the 
Lord,  and  they  refuse  to  be  overcome? 
Do  you  not  see  that  the  more  of  them 
are  penalized,  the  more  their  numbers 
grow?  Such  things  do  not  point  to  a 
human  agency.  Here  is  the  power  of 
God,  here  the  proofs  of  His  abiding 
presence! 

8.  In  fact,  before  He  came,  what 
man  at  all  understood  what  God  is? 
Or  do  you  accept  the  nonsense  trumped 
up  by  those  pretentious  philosophers, 
some  of  whom  maintained  that  God 
was  fire — the  very  thing  for  which  they 
are  headed  they  call  God! — while 
others  said  He  was  water,  still  others 
some  other  of  the  elements  created 
by  God?  And  yet,  if  any  one  of  these 
doctrines  is  acceptable,  then  every  one 
of  the  rest  of  the  creatures  might  just 
as  well  be  proved  to  be  God!  No,  this 
is  nothing  but  jugglery  and  imposture 
dished  up  by  quacks.  No  man  has 
either  seen  or  made  known  God;  but 
He  has  revealed  Himself.  And  He  did 
reveal  Himself  by  faith,  through  which 
alone  it  has  been  vouchsafed  us  to  see 


God.  For  God,  the  Lord  and  Creator 
of  the  universe,  who  made  all  things 
and  assigned  to  each  its  proper  place, 
not  only  proved  Himself  man's  friend, 
but  long-suffering  as  well.  But  He  al- 
ways was  and  is  and  will  be  such — 
kind  and  good  and  unimpassioned  and 
true;  in  fact,  He  alone  is  good.  And 
after  conceiving  a  great  and  unutter- 
able purpose,  He  communicated  it  to 
His  Son  alone.  Now,  as  long  as  He 
kept  His  own  wise  counsel  to  Himself 
and  guarded  it  as  a  secret,  He  was 
seemingly  wholly  unconcerned  about 
us;  but  once  He  revealed  it  through 
His  beloved  Son  and  made  known 
what  had  been  prepared  from  the  be- 
ginning, He  granted  us  all  things  at 
once.  He  made  us  partake  of  His  bene- 
fits, and  see  and  comprehend  things 
which  none  of  us  could  ever  have  ex- 
pected. 

9.  After,  then,  He  had  already 
planned  everything  in  His  own  counsels 
in  union  with  the  Son,  He  yet  per- 
mitted us,  all  through  the  intervening 
time,  to  be  carried  away,  just  as  we 
chose,  by  unruly  passions — victims  of 
unbridled  desires!  Not  that  He  took  at 
all  delight  in  our  transgressions;  no, 
He  merely  exercised  patience.  Nor  did 
He  approve  of  that  former  era  of  wick- 
edness, but,  on  the  contrary,  was  all 
the  time  shaping  the  present  era  of 
holiness.  Tt  was  His  intention  that  we, 
after  our  own  conduct  in  the  past  had 
proved  us  unworthy  of  life,  should  now 
be  rendered  worthy  by  the  goodness 
of  God,  and  that,  after  we  had  demon- 
strated our  inability,  as  far  as  in  us  lay, 
to  enter  the  kingdom  o]  God,  should 
be  enabled  to  do  so  by  the  power  of 
God.  And  when  the  cup  of  our  iniqui- 
ties was  filled,  and  it  had  become  per- 
fectly clear  that  their  wages — the  pun- 
ishment of  death — had  to  be  expected, 
then  the  season  arrived  during  which 
God  had  determined  to  reveal  hence- 
forth His  goodness  and  power.  O  the 
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surpassing  kindness  and  love  of  God 
for  man!  No,  He  did  not  hate  us,  or 
discard  us,  or  remember  our  wrongs; 
He  exercised  forbearance  and  long-suf- 
fering! In  mercy,  of  His  own  accord, 
He  lifted  the  burden  of  our  sins!  Of 
His  own  accord  He  gave  up  His  own 
Son  as  a  ransom  for  us — the  Saint  for 
sinners,  the  Guiltless  for  the  guilty,  the 
Innocent  for  the  wicked,  the  Incor- 
ruptible for  the  corruptible,  the  Im- 
mortal for  the  mortal!  Indeed,  what 
else  could  have  covered  our  sins  but 
His  holiness?  In  whom  could  we,  the 
lawless  and  impious,  be  sanctified  but 
in  the  Son  of  God  alone?  O  sweetest 
exchange!  O  unfathomable  accom- 
plishment! O  unexpected  blessings — 
the  sinfulness  of  many  is  buried  in  One 
who  is  holy,  the  holiness  of  One  sancti- 
fies the  many  who  are  sinners!  In  the 
previous  time  He  had  demonstrated 
our  nature's  inability  to  win  life,  and 
now  He  revealed  the  Savior  who  is 
powerful  to  save  even  what  is  power- 
less; and  on  both  grounds  He  wished 
us  to  have  faith  in  His  loving-kind- 
ness, to  consider  Him  Nurse,  Father, 
Teacher,  Counsellor,  Physician,  Mind, 
Light,  Honor,  Glory,  Strength,  Life, 
and — not  to  be  solicitous  about  cloth- 
ing and  food! 

10.  If  this  is  the  faith  which  you, 
too,  desire,  then  you  should,  first  of  all, 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Father.  The  fact  is,  God  loved  men, 
and  it  was  for  their  sake  that  He  made 
the  world;  at  their  service  He  placed 
everything  on  earth;  to  them  He  gave 
reason  and  intelligence;  them  alone  He 
endowed  with  the  ability  to  look  up  to 
Him;  them  He  formed  after  His  own 
image;  to  them  He  sent  His  Only-be- 
gotten Son;  to  them  He  promised  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  this  He  will 
give  to  those  that  love  Him.  And  when 
you  have  acquired  this  knowledge, 
with  what  joy  do  you  think  you  will 
be  filled!  Or  how  intensely  will  you 


love  Him  who  first  loved  you  so!  And 
once  you  love  Him,  you  will  be  an  imi- 
tator of  His  kindness.  And  you  must 
not  be  surprised  that  man  can  become 
an  imitator  of  God.  He  can,  since  He 
so  wills.  Certainly,  to  be  happy  does 
not  mean  to  tyrannize  over  one's  neigh- 
bors, or  to  wish  to  have  an  advantage 
over  the  weaker  ones,  or  to  be  rich  and 
therefore  able  to  use  force  against  one's 
inferiors.  It  is  not  in  such  matters  that 
one  can  imitate  God;  no,  such  matters 
are  foreign  to  His  majesty.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  who  takes  his  neigh- 
bor's burden  upon  himself,  who  is  will- 
ing to  benefit  his  inferior  in  a  matter 
in  which  he  is  his  superior,  who  pro- 
vides the  needy  with  what  he  himself 
has  received  from  God  and  thus  be- 
comes the  god  of  the  recipients — he, 
I  say,  is  an  imitator  of  God!  Then  you 
will  realize,  while  your  lot  is  on  earth, 
that  God  lives  in  heaven;  then  you  will 
in  good  earnest  discourse  on  the  mys- 
teries of  God;  then  you  will  love  and 
admire  those  who  submit  to  punish- 
ment for  their  refusal  to  deny  God; 
then  you  will  condemn  the  deceitful- 
ness  of  the  world  and  its  error  once 
you  understand  the  real  life  in  heaven, 
once  you  despise  the  apparent  death 
here  below,  once  you  fear  the  real 
death  reserved  for  those  who  are  con- 
demned to  the  eternal  fire,  which  will 
forever  torment  those  delivered  up  to 
it.  Then  you  will  admire  and  pro- 
nounce happy  those  who,  for  con- 
science sake,  endure  the  fire  that  lasts 
but  for  a  while — once  you  grasp  the 
nature  of  that  other  fire. 

11.  There  is  nothing  strange  in  my 
discourse,  nor  is  my  argument  contrary 
to  reason.  No,  after  becoming  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  Apostles,  I  am  now  becom- 
ing a  teacher  of  the  Gentiles.  What  has 
been  handed  down  I  deliver  exactly  to 
such  as  become  disciples  of  the  Truth. 
Really,  can  anyone  that  has  been  cor- 
rectly taught  and  has  fallen  in  love 
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with  the  Logos,  fail  to  strive  to  learn 
exactly  what  has  been  plainly  shown 
by  the  Logos  to  disciples  to  whom  the 
Logos  appeared  in  person  and  made 
revelations  in  plain  language?  He  was 
not  understood  by  unbelievers,  but 
gave  a  detailed  explanation  to  dis- 
ciples, and  these,  reckoned  by  Him  as 
trustworthy,  came  to  know  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Father.  For  this  reason  He 
sent  the  Logos  to  appear  in  the  world, 
who,  discredited  by  His  people,  was 
preached  by  Apostles,  and  believed  by 
Gentile  nations.  He  was  in  the  begin- 
ning, appeared  new  and  was  found  to 
be  old,  and  is  ever  born  anew  in  the 
hearts  of  the  saints.  He  is  the  Eternal 
One,  who  today  is  accounted  a  Son; 
by  Him  the  Church  is  enriched,  and 
grace,  ever  unfolding  in  the  saints,  is 
multiplied — the  grace  which  grants  un- 
derstanding, reveals  mysteries,  an- 
nounces seasons,  glories  in  believers, 
gives  freely  to  seekers — such  as  do  not 
break  their  plighted  troth  or  transgress 
the  bounds  fixed  by  the  fathers.  And 
then  fear  of  the  Lord  becomes  a  theme 
of  song,  prophetic  inspiration  is  recog- 
nized, the  trustworthiness  of  the  Gos- 
pels is  firmly  established,  Apostolic 
tradition  is  observed,  and  the  grace  of 
the  Church  is  exultant.  And  if  you  do 
not  grieve  this  grace,  you  will  appreci- 
ate what  the  Logos  communicates 
through  whomsoever  He  chooses  and 
whenever  He  pleases.  After  all,  urged 
by  love  for  the  revelations  made  to  us, 
we  but  share  with  you  whatever,  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  the 
Logos,  we  felt  prompted  to  speak  out 
with  difficulty. 

12.  If  you  read  this  and  listen  at- 
tentively, you  will  find  out  what  bless- 
ings God  bestows  on  those  who  love 
Him  as  they  should.  Since  they  become 
a  paradise  of  delight,  they  rear  in 
themselves  a  fruitful  tree  in  fullest 
bloom,  and  are  adorned  with  a  variety 
of  fruit;  for  in  this  garden  a  tree  of 


knowledge  and  a  tree  of  life  have  been 
planted.  But  mark,  it  is  not  the  tree  of 
knowledge  that  is  fatal;  no,  it  is  dis- 
obedience that  is  fatal.  In  fact,  there 
is  deep  significance  in  the  Scripture 
text  which  states  that  in  the  beginning 
God  planted  a  tree  of  knowledge  and  a 
tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  paradise, 
indicating  that  knowledge  is  the  avenue 
to  life.  Because  the  first  men  did  not 
make  use  of  it  with  singleness  of  heart, 
they  found  themselves  stripped  by  the 
deceit  of  the  serpent.  Neither  is  there 
life  without  knowledge,  nor  is  knowl- 
edge safe  without  true  life.  For  this 
reason  we  find  the  two  trees  planted 
close  to  each  other.  The  Apostle  saw 
the  significance  of  this,  and  so  he 
blames  knowledge  when  applied  to  life 
without  regard  to  the  real  force  of  the 
commandment,  and  says:  Knowledge 
makes  conceited;  it  is  love  that  builds 
up.  Certain  it  is  that  he  who  thinks  he 
knows  anything  without  a  knowledge 
that  is  true  and  attested  by  life  as  gen- 
uine, has  not  yet  learnt  to  know.  He  is 
deceived  by  the  serpent,  simply  be- 
cause he  does  not  love  life.  But  he 
who,  guided  by  fear,  has  attained  to 
full  knowledge  and  goes  in  quest  of 
life,  can  plant  in  hope  and  look  for 
a  harvest. 

As  for  you,  let  knowledge  be  your 
heart,  and  your  life  the  full  realization 
of  the  true  word.  When  this  is  the  tree 
you  cultivate,  and  this  the  fruit  you 
pluck,  you  will  always  harvest  the 
blessings  desirable  in  the  sight  of  God 
— blessings  which  no  serpent  can 
touch,  no  deceit  defile  by  its  contact. 
Then  Eve  is  not  seduced;  on  the  con- 
trary, a  virgin  can  be  trusted.  Then, 
too,  salvation  is  pointed  out,  apostles 
are  instructed,  the  Lord's  Passover 
comes  along,  wax  tapers  are  assembled 
and  arranged  in  order,  and  the  Logos 
delights  to  teach  the  saints — He  who 
glorifies  the  Father.  To  Him  be  the 
glory  for  evermore.  Amen. 
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I,  10.  THE  Church,  though  dispersed 
throughout  the  whole  world,  even  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  has  received 
from  the  apostles  and  their  disciples 
this  faith:  She  believes  in  one  God,  the 
Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that 
are  in  them;  and  in  one  Christ  Jesus, 
the  Son  of  God,  who  became  incarnate 
for  our  salvation;  and  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  proclaimed  through  the 
prophets  the  dispensations  of  God,  and 
advents,  and  the  birth  from  a  virgin, 
and  the  passion  and  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  and  the  ascension  into 
heaven  in  the  flesh  of  the  beloved 
Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord,  and  His  future 
manifestation  from  heaven  in  the  glory 
of  the  Father  "to  gather  all  things  in 
one,"  and  to  raise  up  anew  all  flesh  of 
the  whole  human  race,  in  order  that  to 
Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord,  and  God,  and 
Savior,  and  King,  according  to  the  will 
of  the  invisible  Father,  "every  knee 
should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and 
things  on  earth,  and  things  under  the 
earth,  and  that  every  tongue  should 
confess"  to  Him,  and  that  He  should 
execute  just  judgment  towards  all;  that 
He  may  send  "spiritual  wickedness," 
and  the  angels  who  transgressed  and 
became  apostates,  together  with  the 
ungodly,  and  unrighteous,  and  wicked, 
and  profane  among  men,  into  everlast- 
ing fire;  but  may,  in  the  exercise  of 
His  grace,  confer  immortality  on  the 
righteous,  and  holy,  and  those  who 
have  kept  His  commandments,  and 
have  persevered  in  His  love,  some  from 
the  beginning  of  their  Christian  course, 
and  others  from  the  date  of  their  re- 
pentance, and  may  surround  them  with 
everlasting  glory. 


As  I  have  already  observed,  the 
church,  having  received  this  preaching 
and  this  faith,  although  scattered 
throughout  the  whole  world,  yet,  as  if 
occupying  but  one  house,  carefully 
preserves  it.  She  also  believes  these 
points  of  doctrine  just  as  if  she  had 
but  one  soul,  and  one  the  same  heart, 
and  she  proclaims  them,  and  teaches 
them,  and  hands  them  down,  with  per- 
fect harmony,  as  if  she  possessed  only 
one  mouth.  For,  although  the  lan- 
guages of  the  world  are  dissimilar,  yet 
the  import  of  the  tradition  is  one  and 
the  same.  For  the  churches  which  have 
been  planted  in  Germany  do  not  be- 
lieve or  hand  down  anything  different, 
nor  do  those  in  Spain,  nor  do  those  in 
Gaul,  nor  those  in  the  East,  nor  those 
in  Egypt,  nor  those  in  Libya,  nor  those 
which  have  been  established  in  the 
central  regions  of  the  world.  But  as 
the  sun,  that  creature  of  God,  is  one 
and  the  same  throughout  the  whole 
world,  so  also  the  preaching  of  the 
truth  shines  everywhere,  and  enlightens 
all  men  that  are  willing  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  Nor  will  any 
one  of  the  rulers  in  the  churches,  how- 
ever highly  gifted  he  may  be  in  point  of 
eloquence,  teach  doctrines  different 
from  these  (for  no  one  is  greater  than 
the  Master);  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  he  who  is  deficient  in  power  of 
expression  inflict  on  the  tradition.  For 
the  faith  being  ever  one  and  the  same, 
neither  does  one  who  is  able  at  great 
length  to  discourse  regarding  it  make 
any  addition  to  it,  nor  does  one  who 
can  say  but  little  diminish  it.  ... 

Ill,  2.  When,  however,  they  are 
confuted  from  the  Scriptures,  they  turn 
round  and  accuse  these  same  Scrip- 
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tures,  as  if  they  were  not  correct,  nor 
of  authority,  and  assert  that  they  are 
ambiguous,  and  that  the  truth  cannot 
be  extracted  from  them  by  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  tradition.  For  they  al- 
lege that  the  truth  was  not  delivered  by 
means  of  written  documents,  but  viva 
voce:  wherefore  also  Paul  declared, 
"But  we  speak  wisdom  among  those 
that  are  perfect,  but  not  the  wisdom  of 
this  world."  And  this  wisdom  each  one 
of  them  alleges  to  be  the  fiction  of  his 
own  inventing,  forsooth,  so  that,  ac- 
cording to  their  idea,  the  truth  properly 
resides  at  one  time  in  Valentinus,  at 
another  in  Marcion,  at  another  in 
Cerinthus,  then  afterwards  in  Basilides, 
or  has  even  been  indifferently  in  any 
other  opponent,  who  could  speak  noth- 
ing pertaining  to  salvation.  For  every 
one  of  these  men,  being  altogether  of 
a  perverse  disposition,  depraving  the 
system  of  truth,  is  not  ashamed  to 
preach  himself. 

But,  again,  when  we  refer  them  to 
that  tradition  which  orignates  from  the 
apostles,  and  which  is  preserved  by 
means  of  the  successions  of  presbyters 
in  the  churches,  they  object  to  tradi- 
tion, saying  that  they  themselves  are 
wiser  not  merely  than  the  presbyters, 
but  even  than  the  apostles,  because 
they  have  discovered  the  unadulterated 
truth.  For  they  maintain  that  the  apos- 
tles intermingled  the  things  of  the  law 
with  the  words  of  the  Savior,  and  that 
not  the  apostles  alone,  but  even  the 
Lord  Himself,  spoke  as  at  one  time 
from  Demiurge,  at  another  from  the 
intermediate  place,  and  yet  again  from 
the  Pleroma,  but  that  they  themselves, 
indubitably,  unsulliedly,  and  purely, 
have  knowledge  of  the  hidden  mystery; 
that  is,  indeed,  to  blaspheme  their  Cre- 
ator after  a  most  impudent  manner!  It 
comes  to  this,  therefore,  that  these  men 
do  now  consent  neither  to  Scripture 
nor  to  tradition. 

Such  are  the  adversaries  with  whom 


we  have  to  deal,  my  very  dear  friend, 
endeavoring  like  slippery  serpents  to 
escape  at  all  points.  Wherefore  they 
must  be  opposed  at  all  points,  if  per- 
chance, by  cutting  off  their  retreat,  we 
may  succeed  in  turning  them  back  to 
the  truth.  For,  though  it  is  not  an  easy 
thing  for  a  soul  under  the  influence  of 
error  to  repent,  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  altogether  impossible  to  escape 
from  error  when  the  truth  is  brought 
alongside  it. 

11J,  3.  It  is  within  the  power  of  all, 
therefore,  in  every  church,  who  may 
wish  to  see  the  truth,  to  contemplate 
clearly  the  tradition  of  the  apostles  man- 
ifested throughout  the  whole  world;  and 
we  are  in  a  position  to  reckon  up  those 
who  were  by  the  apostles  instituted 
bishops  in  the  churches,  and  to  demon- 
strate the  successions  of  these  men  to 
our  own  times;  those  who  neither 
taught  nor  knew  of  anything  like  what 
these  heretics  rave  about.  For  if  the 
apostles  had  known  hidden  mysteries, 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  impart- 
ing to  "the  perfect"  apart  and  privily 
from  the  rest,  they  would  have  de- 
livered them  especially  to  those  to 
whom  they  were  also  committing  the 
churches  themselves.  For  they  were 
desirous  that  these  men  should  be  very 
perfect  and  blameless  in  all  things, 
whom  also  they  were  leaving  behind  as 
their  successors,  delivering  up  their 
own  place  of  government  to  these  men; 
which  men,  if  they  discharged  their 
functions  honestly,  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  the  church,  but  if  they  should 
fall  away,  the  direst  calamity. 

Since,  however,  it  would  be  very 
tedious,  in  such  a  volume  as  this,  to 
reckon  up  the  successions  of  all  the 
churches,  we  do  put  to  confusion  all 
those  who,  in  whatever  manner, 
whether  by  an  evil  self-pleasing,  by 
vainglory,  or  by  blindness  and  perverse 
opinion,  assemble  in  unauthorized 
meetings;  we  do  this,  I  say,  by  indi- 
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eating  that  tradition  derived  from  the 
apostles,  of  the  very  great,  the  very 
ancient,  and  universally  known  church 
founded  and  organized  at  Rome  by  the 
two  most  glorious  apostles,  Peter  and 
Paul;  as  also  by  pointing  out  the  faith 
preached  to  men,  which  comes  down 
to  our  time  by  means  of  the  succes- 
sions of  the  bishops.  For  it  is  a  matter 
of  necessity  that  every  church  should 
agree  with  this  church,  on  account  of 
its  pre-eminent  authority,  that  is,  the 
faithful  everywhere,  inasmuch  as  the 
apostolical  tradition  has  been  pre- 
served continuously  by  those  faithful 
men  who  exist  everywhere.  .  .  . 

Ill,  22.  Those,  therefore,  who  allege 
that  He  (Christ)  took  nothing  from 
the  Virgin,  do  greatly  err,  since,  in 
order  that  they  may  cast  away  the  in- 
heritance of  the  flesh,  they  also  reject 
the  analogy  between  Him  and  Adam. 
For  if  the  one  who  sprang  from  the 
earth  had  indeed  formation  and  sub- 
stance from  both  the  hand  and  work- 
manship of  God,  but  the  other  not 
from  the  hand  and  workmanship  of 
God,  then  He  who  was  made  after  the 
image  and  likeness  of  the  former  did 
not,  in  that  case,  preserve  the  analogy 
of  man,  and  He  must  seem  an  incon- 
sistent piece  of  work,  not  having 
wherewith  He  may  show  His  wisdom. 
But  this  is  to  say,  that  He  also  ap- 
peared putatively  as  man  when  He  was 
not  man,  and  that  He  was  made  man 
while  taking  nothing  from  man.  For  if 
He  did  not  receive  the  substance  of 
flesh  from  a  human  being,  He  neither 
was  made  man  nor  the  Son  of  man; 
and  if  He  was  not  made  what  we  were, 
He  did  no  great  thing  in  what  He  suf- 
fered and  endured.  But  every  one  will 
allow  that  we  are  composed  of  a  body 
taken  from  the  earth,  and  a  soul  re- 
ceiving spirit  from  God.  This,  there- 


fore, the  Word  of  God  was  made,  re- 
capitulating in  Himself  his  own  handi- 
work; and  on  this  account,  does  He 
confess  Himself  to  the  Son  of  man,  and 
blesses  "the  meek,  because  they  shall 
inherit  the  earth."  The  Apostle  Paul, 
moreover,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  declares  plainly,  "God  sent  His 
Son,  made  of  a  woman."  And  again,  in 
that  to  the  Romans,  he  says,  "Con- 
ceining  His  Son,  who  was  made  of  the 
seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh, 
who  was  predestinated  as  the  Son  of 
God  with  power,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 
Superfluous,  too,  in  that  case  is  His 
descent  into  Mary;  for  why  did  He 
come  down  into  her  if  He  were  to  take 
nothing  of  her?  Still  further,  if  He  had 
taken  nothing  of  Mary,  He  would 
never  have  availed  Himself  of  those 
kinds  of  food  which  are  derived  from 
the  earth,  by  which  that  body  which 
has  been  taken  from  the  earth  is  nour- 
ished; nor  would  He  have  hungered, 
fasting  those  forty  days,  like  Moses 
and  Elias,  unless  He  was  craving  after 
its  own  proper  nourishment,  nor  again, 
would  John,  His  disciple,  have  said, 
when  writing  of  Him,  "But  Jesus,  being 
wearied  with  the  journey,  was  sitting 
to  rest";  nor  would  David  have  pro- 
claimed of  Him  beforehand,  "They 
have  added  to  the  grief  of  my  wounds"; 
nor  would  He  have  wept  over  Lazarus, 
nor  have  sweated  great  drops  of  blood; 
nor  have  declared,  "My  soul  is  ex- 
ceeding sorrowful";  nor,  when  His  side 
was  pierced,  would  there  have  come 
forth  blood  and  water.  For  all  these  are 
tokens  of  the  flesh  which  had  been  de- 
rived from  the  earth,  which  He  had 
recapitulated  in  Himself,  bearing  sal- 
vation to  His  own  handiwork. 
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1.  WE  HAVE,  then,  set  forth  what  was 
lo  be  said  concerning  spiritual  gifts 
such  as  God  has  from  the  beginning 
bestowed  on  men  according  to  His  own 
will  in  presenting  to  Himself  that  image 
of  Himself  which  had  gone  astray. 

And  now,  "through  the  love  which 
He  had  for  all  the  saints,"  having  come 
to  our  most  important  topic,  we  turn 
to  the  subject  of  the  tradition  which  is 
proper  for  the  churches,  in  order  that 
those  who  have  been  rightly  instructed 
may  hold  fast  to  that  tradition  which 
has  continued  until  now,  and  fully  un- 
derstanding it  from  our  exposition  may 
stand  the  more  firmly  therein. 

This  is  now  the  more  necessary  be- 
cause of  that  apostasy  or  error  which 
was  recently  invented  out  of  ignorance 
nnd  because  of  certain  ignorant  men. 

The  Holy  Ghost  bestows  the  fulness 
of  grace  on  those  who  believe  rightly 
that  they  may  know  how  those  who  are 
at  the  head  of  the  Church  should  teach 
the  tradition  and  maintain  it  in  all 
things. 

2.  Let  the  bishop  be  ordained  being 
in  all  things  without  fault  chosen  by  all 
the  people. 

And  when  he  has  been  proposed  and 
found  acceptable  to  all,  the  people 
being  assembled  on  the  Lord's  day  to- 
gether with  the  presbytery  and  such 
bishops  as  may  attend,  let  the  choice 
be  generally  approved; 

Let  the  bishops  lay  hands  on  him 
and  the  presbytery  stand  by  in  silence, 

And  all  shall  keep  silence  praying 
in  their  heart  for  the  descent  of  the 
Spirit. 

After  this  one  of  the  bishops  present 
at  the  request  of  all,  laying  his  hand  on 


him  who  is  ordained  bishop,  shall  pray 
thus,  saying: 

3.  "O  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  Father  of  mercies  and 
God  of  all  comfort,"  "Who  dwellest 
on  high  yet  hast  respect  unto  the 
lowly,"  "who  knowest  all  things  be- 
fore they  come  to  pass"; 

Who  didst  give  ordinances  unto  Thy 
Church  "by  the  Word  of  Thy  grace"; 
Who  "didst  foreordain  from  the  begin- 
ning" the  race  of  the  righteous  from 
Abraham,  instituting  princes  and 
priests  and  leaving  not  Thy  sanctuary 
without  ministers;  Who  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world  hast  been  pleased 
to  be  glorified  in  them  whom  Thou 
hast  chosen; 

And  now  pour  forth  that  Power 
which  is  from  Thee,  of  "the  princely 
Spirit"  which  Thou  didst  deliver  to 
Thy  Beloved  Child  Jesus  Christ,  which 
He  bestowed  on  Thy  holy  Apostles 
who  established  the  Church  which  hal- 
lows Thee  in  every  place  to  the  end- 
less glory  and  praise  of  Thy  Name. 

Father  "who  knowest  the  hearts  of 
all"  grant  upon  this  Thy  servant  whom 
Thou  hast  chosen  for  the  episcopate  to 
feed  Thy  holy  flock  and  serve  as  Thine 
high  priest,  that  he  may  minister 
blamelessly  by  night  and  day,  that  he 
may  unceasingly  behold  and  propitiate 
Thy  countenance  and  offer  to  Thee  the 
gifts  of  Thy  holy  Church, 

And  that  by  the  high  priestly  Spirit 
he  may  have  authority  "to  forgive  sins" 
according  to  Thy  command,  "to  assign 
lots"  according  to  Thy  bidding,  to 
"loose  every  bond"  according  to  the 
authority  Thou  gavest  to  the  Apostles, 
and  that  he  may  please  Thee  in  meek- 
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ness  and  a  pure  heart,  "offering"  to 
Thee  "a  sweet-smelling  savour," 

through  Thy  Child  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  through  Whom  to  Thee  be  glory, 
might  and  praise,  to  the  Father  and  to 
the  Son  with  the  Holy  Spirit  now  and 
ever  and  world  without  end.  Amen. 

4.  And  when  he  has  been  made 
bishop  let  every  one  offer  him  the  kiss 
of  peace  saluting  him,  for  he  has  been 
made  worthy  of  this. 

To  him  then  let  the  deacons  bring 
the  oblation  and  he  with  all  the  pres- 
byters laying  his  hand  on  the  oblation 
shall  say  giving  thanks: 

The  Lord  be  with  you.  And  the 
people  shall  say:  And  with  thy  spirit. 
And  the  bishop  shall  say:  Lift  up  your 
hearts.  And  the  people  shall  say:  We 
have  them  with  the  Lord.  And  the 
bishop  shall  say:  Let  us  give  thanks 
unto  the  Lord.  And  the  people  shall 
say:  It  is  meet  and  right.  And  forth- 
with he  shall  continue  thus: 

We  render  thanks  unto  thee,  O  God, 
through  Thy  Beloved  Child  Jesus 
Christ,  Whom  in  the  last  times  Thou 
didst  send  to  us  to  be  a  Saviour  and 
Redeemer  and  the  Messenger  of  Thy 
counsel; 

Who  is  Thy  Word  inseparable  from 
Thee,  through  Whom  Thou  madest  all 
things  and  in  Whom  Thou  wast  well- 
pleased; 

Whom  Thou  didst  send  from  heaven 
into  the  Virgin's  womb  and  Who  con- 
ceived within  her  was  made  flesh  and 
demonstrated  to  be  Thy  Son  being 
born  of  Holy  Spirit  and  a  Virgin; 

Who  fulfilling  Thy  will  and  prepar- 
ing for  Thee  a  holy  people  stretched 
forth  His  hands  for  suffering  that  He 
might  release  from  sufferings  them  who 
have  believed  in  Thee; 

Who  when  He  was  betrayed  to  vol- 
untary suffering  that  He  might  abolish 
death  and  rend  the  bonds  of  the  devil 
and  tread  down  hell  and  enlighten  the 


righteous  and  establish  the  ordinance 
and  demonstrate  the  resurrection: 

Taking  bread  and  making  eucharist 
to  Thee  said:  Take  and  eat:  this  is  My 
Body  which  is  broken  for  you  for  the 
remission  of  sins.  Likewise  also  the 
cup,  saying:  This  is  My  Blood  which 
is  shed  for  you. 

When  ye  do  this  ye  do  My  "anam- 
nesis." 

Doing  therefore  the  "anamnesis"  of 
His  death  and  resurrection  we  offer  to 
Thee  the  bread  and  the  cup  making 
eucharist  to  Thee  because  Thou  hast 
bidden  us  lo  stand  before  Thcc  and 
minister  as  priests  to  Thee. 

And  we  pray  Thee  that  thou  would- 
est  send  Thy  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  ob- 
lation of  Thy  holy  Church.  Thou 
wouldest  grant  to  all  Thy  Saints  who 
partake  to  be  united  to  Thee  that  they 
may  be  fulfilled  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
for  the  confirmation  of  their  faith  in 
truth, 

that  we  may  praise  and  glorify  Thee 
through  Thy  Beloved  Child  Jesus 
Christ  through  whom  glory  and  honor 
be  unto  Thee  with  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
Thy  holy  Church  now  and  for  ever 
and  world  without  end.  Amen.  .  .  . 

8.  And  when  a  presbyter  is  or- 
dained the  bishop  shall  lay  his  hand 
upon  his  head,  the  presbyters  also 
touching  him.  And  he  shall  pray  over 
him  according  to  the  aforementioned 
form  which  we  gave  before  over  the 
bishop,  praying  and  saying: 

O  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  Father  of  mercies  and  God  of 
all  comfort,  "Who  dwellest  on  high 
yet  hast  respect  unto  the  lowly,"  "who 
knowest  all  things  before  they  come 
to  pass"; 

Who  didst  give  ordinances  unto  Thy 
church  "by  the  Word  of  Thy  grace"; 
Who  "didst  foreordain  from  the  begin- 
ning" the  race  of  the  righteous  from 
Abraham,  instituting  princes  and  priests 
and  leaving  not  Thy  sanctuary  without 
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ministers;  Who  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world  hast  been  pleased  to  be  glori- 
fied in  them  whom  Thou  hast  chosen; 

And  now  pour  forth  that  Power 
which  is  from  Thee,  of  "the  princely 
Spirit"  which  Thou  didst  deliver  to 
Thy  Beloved  Child  Jesus  Christ,  which 
He  bestowed  on  Thy  Holy  Apostles 
who  established  the  Church  which  hal- 
lows Thee  in  every  place  to  the  endless 
glory  and  praise  of  Thy  Name. 

Look  upon  this  Thy  servant  and 
impart  to  him  the  spirit  of  grace  and 
counsel,  "that  he  may  share"  in  the 
presbyterate  "and  govern"  Thy  people 
in  a  pure  heart. 

As  Thou  didst  look  upon  the  people 
of  Thy  choice  and  didst  command 
Moses  to  choose  presbyters  whom 
Thou  didst  fill  with  the  spirit  which 
Thou  hadst  granted  to  Thy  minister, 

So  now,  O  Lord,  grant  that  there 
may  be  preserved  among  us  unceas- 
ingly the  Spirit  of  Thy  grace,  and  make 
us  worthy  that  in  faith  we  may  minis- 
ter to  Thee  praising  Thee  in  singleness 
of  heart, 

Through  Thy  Child  Christ  Jesus 
through  Whom  to  Thee  be  glory,  might 
and  praise,  to  the  Father  and  to  the 
Son  with  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  holy 
Church  now  and  for  ever  and  world 
without  end.  Amen. 

9.  And  a  deacon  when  he  is  ap- 
pointed shall  be  chosen  according  to 
what  has  been  said  before,  the  bishop 
alone  laying  hands  on  him  in  the  same 
manner.  Nevertheless  we  order  that  the 
bishop  alone  shall  lay  on  hands  at  the 
ordaining  of  a  deacon  for  this  reason: 

that  he  is  not  ordained  for  a  priest- 
hood, but  for  the  service  of  the  bishop 
that  he  may  do  only  the  things  com- 
manded by  him. 

For  he  is  not  appointed  to  be  the 
fellow-counsellor  of  the  whole  clergy 
but  to  take  charge  of  property  and  to 
report  to  the  bishop  whatever  is  neces- 
sary. 


He  does  not  receive  the  Spirit  which 
is  common  to  all  the  presbyterate,  in 
which  the  presbyters  share,  but  that 
which  is  entrusted  to  him  under  the 
bishop's  authority. 

Nor  is  he  appointed  to  receive  the 
Spirit  of  greatness  which  the  presbyters 
share 

but  to  give  attention  and  to  be 
worthy  of  the  bishop's  trust  and  to  be 
diligent  about  what  is  fitting, 

but  to  occupy  himself  with  that 
which  is  proper  that  the  bishop  may 
trust  him  and  that  he  may  acquaint 
the  bishop  with  what  is  fitting, 

but  to  be  worthy  for  the  bishop  to 
trust  him  with  the  things  which  it  is 
fitting. 

Wherefore  the  bishop  alone  shall 
make  the  deacon. 

But  upon  the  presbyter  the  other 
presbyters  also  lay  their  hands  because 
of  the  similar  Spirit  which  is  common 
to  all  the  clergy. 

For  the  presbyter  has  authority  only 
for  this  one  thing,  to  receive.  But  he 
has  no  authority  to  give  holy  orders. 

Wherefore  he  does  not  ordain  a  man 
to  orders  but  by  laying  on  hands  at  the 
ordination  of  a  presbyter  he  only 
blesses  while  the  bishop  ordains. 

Over  a  deacon,  then,  let  him  say 
thus: 

O  God  who  hast  created  all  things 
and  hast  ordered  them  by  the  Word, 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  whom 
Thou  didst  send  to  minister  Thy  will 
and  reveal  unto  us  Thy  desire; 

grant  the  Holy  Spirit  of  grace  and 
earnestness  and  diligence  upon  this 
Thy  servant  whom  Thou  hast  chosen 
to  minister  to  Thy  Church  and  to 
bring  up  in  holiness  to  Thy  holiness 
that  which  is  offered  to  Thee  by  Thine 
ordained  high  priests  to  the  glory  of 
Thy  Name;  so  that  ministering  blame- 
lessly and  in  purity  of  heart  he  may  by 
Thy  goodwill  be  found  worthy  of  this 
high  and  exalted  office,  praising  Thee, 
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through  Thy  Child  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord  through  whom  to  Thee  with  Him 
be  glory,  might  and  praise  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  holy  Church  now 
and  ever  and  world  without  end. 
Amen.  .  .  . 

13.  The  Virgin  is  not  appointed  but 
voluntarily  separated  and  named.  A 
Virgin  does  not  have  an  imposition  of 
hands,  for  personal  choice  alone  is 
that  which  makes  a  virgin.  .  .  . 

20.  And  when  they  are  chosen  who 
are  set  apart  to  receive  baptism  let 
their  life  be  examined,  whether  they 
lived   piously   while   catechumens, 
whether  "they  honoured  the  widows," 
whether  they  visited  the  sick,  whether 
they  have  fulfilled  every  good  work. 

If  those  who  bring  them  bear  witness 
to  them  that  they  have  done  thus,  then 
let  them  hear  the  gospel. 

Moreover,  from  the  day  they  are 
chosen,  let  a  hand  be  laid  on  them  and 
let  them  be  exorcised  daily.  And  when 
the  day  draws  near  on  which  they  are 
to  be  baptised,  let  the  bishop  himself 
exorcise  each  one  of  them,  that  he  may 
be  certain  that  he  is  purified. 

Those  who  are  to  receive  baptism 
shall  fast  on  the  Friday  and  on  the 
Saturday.  And  on  the  Saturday  the 
bishop  shall  assemble  those  who  are 
to  be  baptised  in  one  place,  and  shall 
bid  them  all  to  pray  and  bow  the  knee. 

And  they  shall  spend  all  the  night 
in  vigil,  reading  the  scriptures  to  them 
and  instructing  them. 

21.  And  at  the  hour  when  the  cock 
crows  they  shall  first  pray  over  the 
water. 

When  they  come  to  the  water,  let 
the  water  be  pure  and  flowing. 

And  they  shall  put  off  their  clothes. 

And  they  shall  baptise  the  little 
children  first.  And  if  they  can  answer 
for  themselves,  let  them  answer.  But 
if  they  cannot,  let  their  parents  answer 
or  someone  from  their  family. 

And   next   they   shall   baptise   the 


grown  men;  and  last  the  women,  who 
shall  all  have  loosed  their  hair  and 
laid  aside  the  gold  ornaments  which 
they  were  wearing.  Let  no  one  go 
down  to  the  water  having  any  alien 
object  with  them. 

And  at  the  time  determined  for 
baptising  the  bishop  shall  give  thanks 
over  the  oil  and  put  it  into  a  vessel 
and  it  is  called  the  Oil  of  Thanks- 
giving. 

And  he  shall  take  other  oil  and  ex- 
orcise over  it,  and  it  is  called  Oil  of 
Exorcism. 

And  let  a  deacon  carry  the  Oil  of 
Exorcism  and  stand  on  the  left  hand 
of  the  presbyter  who  will  do  the 
anointing.  And  another  deacon  shall 
take  the  Oil  of  Thanksgiving  and  stand 
on  the  right  hand. 

And  when  the  presbyter  takes  hold 
of  each  one  of  those  who  are  to  be 
baptised,  let  him  bid  him  renounce 
saying: 

I  renounce  thee,  Satan,  and  all  thy 
service  and  all  thy  works. 

And  when  he  has  said  this  let  him 
anoint  him  with  the  Oil  of  Exorcism 
saying: 

Let  all  evil  spirits  depart  far  from 
thee. 

And  also  turning  him  to  the  East, 
let  him  say: 

I  consent  to  Thee,  O  Father  and  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost,  before  whom  all 
creation  trembleth  and  is  moved.  Grant 
me  to  do  all  Thy  wills  without  blame. 

Then  after  these  things  let  him  give 
him  over  to  the  presbyter  who  stands 
at  the  water  to  baptise; 

And  a  presbyter  takes  his  right  hand 
and  he  turns  his  face  to  the  East.  Be- 
fore he  descends  into  the  water,  while 
he  still  turns  his  face  to  the  East,  stand- 
ing above  the  water  he  says  after  re- 
ceiving the  Oil  of  Exorcism,  thus:  1 
believe  and  bow  me  unto  Thee  and  all 
Thy  service,  O  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
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Ghost.  And  so  he  descends  into  the 
water. 

And  let  them  stand  in  the  water 
naked.  And  let  a  deacon  likewise  go 
down  with  him  into  the  water. 

And  let  him  say  to  him  and  instruct 
him:  Dost  thou  believe  in  one  God  the 
Father  Almighty  and  His  only-begotten 
Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  our 
Saviour,  and  His  Holy  Spirit,  Giver  of 
life  to  all  creatures,  the  Trinity  of  one 
Substance,  one  Godhead,  one  Lord- 
ship, one  Kingdom,  one  Faith,  one 
Baptism  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church  for  life  eternal?  And  he  who  is 
baptised  shall  say  again  thus:  Verily, 
1  believe. 

And  when  he  who  is  to  be  baptised 
goes  down  to  the  water,  let  him  who 
baptises  lay  hand  on  him  saying  thus: 

Dost  thou  believe  in  God  the  Father 
Almighty? 

And  he  who  is  being  baptised  shall 
say: 

1  believe. 

Let  him  forthwith  baptise  him  once, 
having  his  hand  laid  upon  his  head. 

And  after  this  let  him  say: 

Dost  thou  believe  in  Christ  Jesus, 
the  Son  of  God, 

Who  was  born  of  Holy  Spirit  and 
the  Virgin  Mary, 

Who  was  crucified  in  the  days  of 
Pontius  Pilate, 

And  died,  and  was  buried, 

And  rose  the  third  day  living  from 
the  dead 

And  ascended  into  the  heavens 

And  sat"  down  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father 

And  will  come  to  judge  the  living 
and  the  dead? 

And  when  he  says:  I  believe,  let  him 
baptise  him  the  second  time. 

And  again  let  him  say: 

Dost  thou  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  Holy  Church, 

And  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh? 

And  he  who  is  being  baptised  shall 


say:  I  believe.  And  so  let  him  baptise 
him  the  third  time. 

And  afterwards  when  he  comes  up 
from  the  water  he  shall  be  anointed  by 
the  presbyter  with  the  Oil  of  Thanks- 
giving saying: 

1  anoint  thee  with  holy  oil  in  the 
Name  of  Jesus  Christ. 

And  so  each  one  drying  himself  with 
a  towel  they  shall  now  put  on  their 
clothes  and  after  this  let  them  be  to- 
gether in  the  assembly. 

And  the  bishop  shall  lay  his  hand 
upon  them  invoking  and  saying: 

0  Lord  God,  who  didst  count  these 
Thy  servants  worthy  of  deserving  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  by  the  laver  of  re- 
generation, make  them  worthy  to  be 
filled  with  Thy  Holy  Spirit  and  send 
upon  them  Thy  grace,  that  they  may 
serve  Thee  according  to  Thy  will;  for 
to  Thee  is  the  glory,  to  the  Father  and 
to  the  Son  with  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
holy  Church,  both  now  and  ever  and 
world  without  end.  Amen. 

After  this  pouring  the  consecrated 
oil  from  his  hand  and  laying  his  hand 
on  his  head,  he  shall  say: 

1  anoint  thee  with  holy  oil  in  God 
the  Father  Almighty  and  Christ  Jesus 
and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

And  sealing  him  on  the  forehead,  he 
shall  give  him  the  kiss  of  peace  and 
say: 

The  Lord  be  with  you. 

And  he  who  has  been  sealed  shall 
say: 

And  with  thy  spirit. 

And  so  he  shall  do  to  each  one 
severally. 

Thenceforward  they  shall  pray  to- 
gether with  all  the  people.  But  they 
shall  not  previously  pray  with  the  faith- 
ful before  they  have  undergone  all 
these  things. 

And  after  the  prayers,  let  them  give 
the  kiss  of  peace. 

23.  And  then  let  the  oblation  at 
once  be  brought  by  the  deacons  to  the 
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bishop,  and  he  shall  eucharistize  first 
the  bread  into  the  representation, 
which  the  Greek  calls  the  antitype  of 
the  Flesh  of  Christ;  and  the  cup  mixed 
with  wine  for  the  antitype,  which  the 
Greek  calls  the  likeness  of  the  Blood 
which  was  shed  for  all  who  have  be- 
lieved in  Him; 

and  milk  and  honey  mingled  to- 
gether in  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
which  was  made  to  the  Fathers,  where- 
in He  said  I  will  give  you  a  land  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey;  which  Christ 
indeed  gave,  even  His  Flesh,  whereby 
they  who  believe  are  nourished  like 
little  children,  making  the  bitterness  of 
the  human  heart  sweet  by  the  sweet- 
ness of  His  word; 

water  also  for  an  oblation  for  a  sign 
of  the  laver,  that  the  inner  man  also, 
which  is  psychic,  may  receive  the  same 
rites  as  the  body. 

And  the  bishop  shall  give  an  ex- 
planation concerning  all  these  things  to 
them  who  receive. 

And  when  he  breaks  the  Bread  in 
distributing  to  each  a  fragment  he  shall 
say: 

The  Bread  of  Heaven  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

And  he  who  receives  shall  answer: 
Amen. 

And  the  presbyters — but  if  there  are 
not  enough  of  them  the  deacons  also — 
shall  hold  the  cups  and  stand  by  in 
good  order  and  with  reverence:  first 
he  that  holdeth  the  water,  second  he 
who  holds  the  milk,  third  he  who  holds 
the  wine. 

And  they  who  partake  shall  taste  of 
each  cup  thrice,  he  who  gives  it  say- 
ing: 

In  God  the  Father  Almighty; 

and  he  who  receives  shall  say: 
Amen. 

And  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 

and  he  shall  say:  Amen. 


And  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  in  the 
Holy  Church; 

and  he  shall  say:  Amen. 

So  shall  it  be  done  to  each  one. 

And  when  these  things  have  been 
accomplished,  let  each  one  be  zealous 
to  perform  good  works  and  to  please 
God,  living  righteously,  devoting  him- 
self to  the  Church,  performing  the 
things  which  he  has  learnt,  advancing 
in  the  service  of  God. 

And  we  have  delivered  to  you  briefly 
these  things  concerning  Baptism  and 
the  Oblation  because  you  have  already 
been  instructed  concerning  the  resur- 
rection of  the  flesh  and  the  rest  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures. 

But  if  there  is  any  other  matter 
which  ought  to  be  told,  let  the  bishop 
impart  it  secretly  to  those  who  are 
communicated.  He  shall  not  tell  this 
to  any  but  the  faithful  and  only  after 
they  have  first  been  communicated. 
This  is  the  white  stone  of  which  John 
said  that  there  is  a  new  name  written 
upon  it  which  no  man  knows  except 
him  who  receives  the  stone.  .  .  . 

31.  And   the   faithful,   as   soon   as 
they  wake  and  are  risen,  before  they 
betake  themselves  to  their  work  shall 
wash  their  hands  and  pray  to  God,  And 
so  let  them  hasten  then  to  their  work. 

But  if  there  should  be  any  instruc- 
tion by  the  word,  he  shall  put  this  first, 
to  go  and  hear  the  word  of  God  for 
the  strengthening  of  his  soul.  And  they 
shall  be  zealous  to  go  to  the  assembly 
where  the  Spirit  abounds. 

32.  And  let  every  one  of  the  faith- 
ful be  careful  to  partake  of  the  eucha- 
rist  before  he  eats  anything  else.  For 
if  he  partakes  with  faith,  even  though 
some   deadly  thing  were   given   him, 
after  this  it  cannot  hurt  him. 

And  let  all  take  care  that  no  un- 
baptised  person  taste  of  the  eucharist 
nor  a  mouse  or  other  animal,  and  that 
none  of  it  at  all  fall  and  be  lost.  For  it 
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is  the  Body  of  Christ  to  be  eaten  by 
them  that  believe  and  not  to  be  thought 
lightly  of. 

For  having  blessed  the  cup  in  the 
Name  of  God  thou  didst  receive  it  as 
the  antitype  of  the  Blood  of  Christ. 


Wherefore  spill  not  from  it,  that  no 
alien  spirit  lick  it  up,  because  thou 
didst  despise  it,  and  become  guilty  of 
the  Blood  of  Christ  as  one  who  de- 
spises the  price  with  which  he  has  been 
bought. 


JO.  Tertullian  of  Carthage:  Selected  Writings,  197-200 

Selection  A  from  The  Writings  of  Q.  S.  F.  Tertnlliunus,  trans,  by  A.  Cleveland 
Coxe  (Edinburgh:  The  T.  and  T.  Clark  Company,  1872),  I,  231-234;  245-247; 
254-256;  selection  B  from  The  Apologetical  Works  of  Tertullian,  trans,  by 
Sister  Emily  Joseph  Daly,  C.SJ.  ("The  Fathers  of  the  Church";  New  York: 
The  Fathers  of  the  Church,  Inc.,  1950),  X,  198-202. 


A.    ON    BAPTISM,    C.    200 

1.  HAPPY  is  the  sacrament  of  our 
water,  in  that,  by  washing  away  the 
sins  of  our  early  blindness,  we  are  set 
free,  and  admitted  into  eternal  life!  A 
treatise  on  this  matter  will  not  be  su- 
perfluous; instructing  not  only  such  as 
arc  just  being  formed  in  the  faith,  but 
them  who,  content  with  having  simply 
believed,  without  full  examination  of 
the  grounds  of  the  traditions,  carry  in 
their  mind,  through  ignorance,  an  un- 
tried and  merely  probable  faith.  The 
consequence  is,  that  a  viper  of  the 
Cainite  heresy,  lately  conversant  in  this 
quarter,  has  carried  away  a  great  num- 
ber with  her  most  venomous  doctrine, 
making  it  her  first  aim  to  destroy 
baptism:  a  course  which  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  nature;  for  vipers  and 
asps  and  basilisks  themselves  generally 
do  affect  arid  and  waterless  places.  But 
we,  little  fishes,  after  the  example  of 
our  TX0Y2  Jesus  Christ,  are  born  in 
water,  nor  have  we  safety  in  any  other 
way  than  by  permanently  abiding  in 
that  water.  And  so  that  most  mon- 
strous creature,  who  had  no  right  to 
teach  even  sound  doctrine,  knew  full 
well  how  to  kill  the  little  fishes,  by 
taking  them  away  from  the  water!  .  .  . 


3.  Mindful  of  this  declaration  as  of 
a  conclusive  prescript,  we  nevertheless 
proceed  to  treat  the  question,  "How 
foolish  and  impossible  it  is  to  be 
formed  anew  by  water.  In  what  re- 
spect, pray,  has  this  material  substance 
merited  an  office  of  so  high  dignity?" 
The  authority,  I  suppose,  of  the  liquid 
element  has  to  be  examined.  This, 
however,  is  found  in  abundance,  and 
that  from  the  very  beginning.  For 
water  is  one  of  those  things  which,  be- 
fore all  the  furnishing  of  the  world, 
were  quiescent  with  God  in  a  yet  un- 
shapen  state.  "In  the  first  beginning," 
saith  Scripture,  "God  made  the  heaven 
and  the  earth.  But  the  earth  was  in- 
visible, and  unorganized,  and  darkness 
was  over  the  abyss;  and  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  was  hovering  over  the 
waters."  The  first  thing,  O  man,  which 
you  have  to  venerate,  is  the  age  of  the 
waters,  in  that  their  substance  is  an- 
cient; the  second,  their  dignity,  in  that 
they  were  the  seat  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
more  pleasing  to  Him,  no  doubt,  than 
all  the  other  then  existing  elements. 
For  the  darkness  was  total  thus  far, 
shapeless,  without  the  ornament  of 
stars;  and  the  abyss  gloomy;  and  the 
earth  unfurnished;  and  the  heaven  un- 
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wrought:  water  alone — always  a  per- 
fect, gladsome,  simple  material  sub- 
stance, pure  in  itself — supplied  a 
worthy  vehicle  to  God.  What  of  the 
fact  that  waters  were  in  some  way  the 
regulating  powers  by  which  the  dis- 
position of  the  world  thenceforward 
was  constituted  by  God?  For  the  sus- 
pension of  the  celestial  firmament  in 
the  midst  He  caused  by  "dividing  the 
waters";  the  suspension  of  "the  dry 
land"  He  accomplished  by  "separating 
the  waters."  After  the  world  had  been 
hereupon  set  in  order  through  its  ele- 
ments, when  inhabitants  were  given  it, 
"the  waters"  were  the  first  to  receive 
the  precept  "to  bring  forth  living 
creatures."  Water  was  the  first  to  pro- 
duce that  which  had  life,  that  it  might 
be  no  wonder  in  baptism  if  waters 
know  how  to  give  life.  For  was  not 
the  work  of  fashioning  man  himself 
also  achieved  with  the  aid  of  waters? 
Suitable  material  is  found  in  the  earth, 
yet  not  apt  for  the  purpose  unless  it  be 
moist  and  juicy;  which  earth,  "the 
waters,"  separated  the  fourth  day  be- 
fore into  their  own  place,  temper  with 
their  remaining  moisture  to  a  clayey 
consistency.  If,  from  that  time  onward, 
1  go  forward  in  recounting  universally, 
or  at  more  length  than  I  have  already 
done,  the  evidences  of  the  "authority" 
of  this  element  which  I  can  adduce  to 
show  how  great  is  its  power  or  its 
grace;  how  many  ingenious  devices, 
how  many  functions,  how  useful  an 
instrumentality,  it  affords  the  world,  T 
fear  I  may  seem  to  have  collected 
rather  the  praises  of  water  than  the 
reasons  of  baptism;  although  T  should 
thereby  teach  all  the  more  fully,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  God  has 
made  the  material  substance  which  He 
has  disposed  throughout  all  His  prod- 
ucts and  works,  obey  Him  also  in  His 
own  peculiar  sacraments;  that  the  ma- 
terial substance  which  governs  ter- 


restrial life  acts  as  agent  likewise  in 
the  celestial.  .  .  . 

12.  When,  however,  the  prescript  is 
laid  down  that  "without  baptism,  sal- 
vation is  attainable  by  none"  (chiefly 
on  the  ground  of  that  declaration  of 
the  Lord,  who  says,  "Unless  one  be 
born  of  water,  he  hath  not  life"), 
there  arise  immediately  scrupulous, 
nay  rather  audacious,  doubts  on  the 
part  of  some,  "how,  in  accordance  with 
that  prescript,  salvation  is  attainable 
by  the  apostles,  whom — Paul  excepted 
— we  do  not  find  baptized  in  the  Lord? 
Nay,  since  Paul  is  the  only  one  of  them 
who  has  put  on  the  garment  of  Christ's 
baptism,  either  the  peril  of  all  the 
others  who  lack  the  water  of  Christ  is 
prejudged,  that  the  prescript  may  be 
maintained,  or  else  the  prescript  is 
rescinded  if  salvation  has  been  or- 
dained even  for  the  unbaptized."  I 
have  heard — the  Lord  is  my  witness — 
doubts  of  that  kind:  that  none  may 
imagine  me  so  abandoned  as  to  excogi- 
tate, unprovoked,  in  the  licence  of  my 
pen,  ideas  which  would  inspire  others 
with  scruple. 

And  now,  as  far  as  T  shall  be  able, 
I  will  reply  to  them  who  affirm  "that 
the  apostles  were  unbaptized."  For  if 
they  had  undergone  the  human  baptism 
of  John,  and  were  longing  for  that  of 
the  Lord,  then,  since  the  Lord  Himself 
had  defined  baptism  to  be  ONE  (saying 
to  Peter,  who  was  desirous  of  being 
thoroughly  bathed,  "He  who  hath  once 
bathed  hath  no  necessity  to  wash  a 
second  time";  which,  of  course,  He 
would  not  have  said  at  all  to  one  not 
baptized);  even  here  we  have  a  con- 
spicuous proof  against  those  who,  in 
order  to  destroy  the  sacrament  of 
water,  deprive  the  apostles  even  of 
John's  baptism.  Can  it  seem  credible 
that  "the  way  of  the  Lord,"  that  is,  the 
baptism  of  John,  had  not  then  been 
"prepared"  in  those  persons  who  were 
being  destined  to  open  the  way  of  the 
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Lord  throughout  the  whole  world?  The 
Lord  Himself,  though  no  "repentance" 
was  due  from  Him,  was  baptized:  was 
baptism  not  necessary  for  sinners?  As 
for  the  fact,  then,  that  "others  were 
not  baptized":  true,  they,  however, 
were  not  companions  of  Christ,  but  en- 
emies of  the  faith,  doctors  of  the  law 
and  Pharisees:  from  which  fact  is  gath- 
ered an  additional  suggestion,  that, 
since  the  opposers  of  the  Lord  refused 
to  be  baptized,  they  who  followed  the 
Lord  were  baptized,  and  were  not  like- 
minded  with  their  own  rivals:  espe- 
cially when,  if  there  were  any  one  to 
whom  they  clave,  the  Lord  had  exalted 
John  above  him  by  the  testimony  He 
bore  him,  saying,  "Among  them  who 
are  born  of  women  there  is  none 
greater  than  John  the  Baptist." 

Others  make  the  suggestion — forced 
enough,  clearly — "that  the  apostles 
then  served  the  turn  of  baptism  when, 
in  their  little  ship,  they  were  sprinkled 
and  covered  with  the  waves:  that  Peter 
himself  also  was  immersed  enough 
when  he  walked  on  the  sea."  It  is,  how- 
ever, as  T  think,  one  thing  to  be  sprin- 
kled or  intercepted  by  the  violence  of 
the  sea;  another  thing  to  be  baptized 
in  obedience  to  the  discipline  of  re- 
ligion. But  that  little  ship  did  present 
a  figure  of  the  church,  in  that  she  is 
disquieted  "in  the  sea,"  that  is,  in  the 
world,  "by  the  waves,"  that  is,  by 
persecutions  and  temptations;  the  Lord, 
through  patience,  sleeping  as  it  were, 
until,  roused  in  their  last  extremities 
by  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  checks  the 
world,  and  restores  tranquillity  to  His 
own. 

Now,  whether  they  were  baptized  in 
any  manner  whatever,  or  whether  they 
continued  unbathed  to  the  end — so 
that  even  that  saying  of  the  Lord 
touching  the  "one  bath"  does,  under 
the  person  of  Peter,  merely  regard  us 
— still,  to  determine  concerning  the 
salvation  of  the  apostles  is  audacious 


enough,  because  on  them  the  preroga- 
tive even  of  first  choice,  and  thereafter 
of  undivided  intimacy,  might  be  able 
to  confer  the  compendious  grace  of 
baptism,  seeing  they  (I  think)  followed 
Him  who  was  wont  to  promise  salva- 
tion to  every  believer.  "Thy  faith,"  He 
would  say,  "hath  saved  thee";  and, 
"Thy  sins  shall  be  remitted  thee,"  on 
thy  believing,  of  course,  albeit  thou  be 
not  yet  baptized.  Jf  that  was  wanting 
to  the  apostles,  1  know  not  in  the  faith 
of  what  things  it  was,  that,  roused  by 
one  word  of  the  Lord,  one  left  the  toll- 
booth  behind  for  ever;  another  de- 
serted father  and  ship,  and  the  craft 
by  which  he  gained  his  living;  a  third, 
who  disdained  his  father's  obsequies, 
fulfilled,  before  he  heard  it,  that  high- 
est precept  of  the  Lord,  "He  who  pre- 
fers father  or  mother  to  me,  is  not 
worthy  of  me."  .  .  . 

19.  The  Passover  affords  a  more 
than  usually  solemn  day  for  baptism; 
when,  withal,  the  Lord's  passion,  in  the 
faith  of  which  we  are  baptized,  was 
completed.  Nor  will  it  be  incongruous 
to  interpret  figuratively  the  fact  that, 
when  the  Lord  was  about  to  celebrate 
the  last  Passover,  He  said  to  the  dis- 
ciples who  were  sent  to  make  prepara- 
tion, "Ye  will  meet  a  man  bearing 
water":  He  points  out  the  place  for 
celebrating  the  Passover  by  the  sign  of 
water.  After  that,  the  space  of  Pente- 
cost is  a  most  joyous  space  for  con- 
ferring baptisms;  wherein,  too,  the  res- 
urrection of  the  Lord  was  repeatedly 
proved  among  the  disciples,  and  the 
hope  of  the  advent  of  the  Lord  indi- 
rectly pointed  to,  in  that,  at  that  time, 
when  He  had  been  received  back  into 
the  heavens,  the  angels  told  the  apos- 
tles that  "He  would  so  come,  as  He 
had  withal  ascended  into  the  heavens"; 
at  Pentecost,  of  course.  But,  moreover, 
when  Jeremiah  says,  "And  I  will  gather 
them  together  from  the  extremities  of 
the  land  on  the  feastday,"  he  signifies 
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the  day  of  the  Passover  and  of  Pente- 
cost, which  is  properly  a  "feast-day." 
However,  every  day  is  the  Lord's; 
every  hour,  every  time,  is  apt  for  bap- 
tism: if  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
solemnity,  in  the  grace  distinction  there 
is  none. 

20.  They  who  are  about  to  enter 
baptism  ought  to  pray  with  repeated 
prayers,  fasts,  and  bendings  of  the 
knee,  and  vigils  all  the  night  through; 
and  with  the  confession  of  all  bygone 
sins,  that  they  may  express  the  mean- 
ing even  of  the  baptism  of  John:  "They 
were  baptized,"  saith  the  Scripture, 
"confessing  their  own  sins."  To  us  it  is 
matter  for  thankfulness  if  we  do  now 
publicly  confess  our  iniquities  or  our 
turpitudes:  for  we  do  at  the  same  time 
both  make  satisfaction  for  our  former 
sins,  by  mortification  of  our  flesh  and 
spirit,  and  lay  beforehand  the  founda- 
tion of  defences  against  the  temptations 
which  will  closely  follow.  "Watch  and 
pray,"  saith  the  Lord,  "lest  ye  fall  into 
temptation."  And  the  reason,  T  believe, 
why  they  were  tempted  was,  that  they 
fell  asleep;  so  that  they  deserted  the 
Lord  when  apprehended,  and  he  who 
continued  to  stand  by  Him,  and  used 
the  sword,  even  denied  Him  thrice:  for 
withal  the  word  had  gone  before,  that 
"no  one  wntempted  should  attain  the 
celestial  kingdoms."  The  Lord  Himself 
forthwith  after  baptism  temptations 
surrounded,  when  in  forty  days  He  had 
kept  fast.  "Then,"  some  one  will  say, 
"it  becomes  us,  too,  rather  to  fast  after 
baptism."  Well,  and  who  forbids  you 
to  do  so,  unless  it  be  the  necessity  for 
joy,  and  the  thanksgiving  for  salvation? 
But  so  far  as  I,  with  my  poor  powers, 
understand,  the  Lord  figuratively  re- 
torted upon  Israel  the  reproach  which 
Israel  had  cast  on  the  Lord.  For  the 
people,  after  crossing  the  sea,  and 
being  carried  about  in  the  desert  during 
forty  years,  although  they  were  there 


nourished  with  divine  supplies,  never- 
theless were  more  mindful  of  their 
belly  and  their  gullet  than  of  God. 
Thereupon  the  Lord,  driven  apart  into 
desert  places  after  baptism,  showed,  by 
maintaining  a  fast  of  forty  days,  that 
the  man  of  God  lives  "not  by  bread 
alone,"  but  "by  the  word  of  God";  and 
that  temptations  incident  to  fulness  or 
immoderation  of  appetite  are  shattered 
by  abstinence.  Therefore,  blessed 
friends,  whom  the  grace  of  God  awaits, 
when  you  ascend  from  that  most  sa- 
cred font  of  your  new  birth,  and  spread 
your  hands  for  the  first  time  in  the 
house  of  your  mother,  together  with 
your  brethren,  ask  from  the  Father, 
ask  from  the  Lord,  that  His  own  spe- 
cialities of  grace  and  distributions  of 
gifts  may  be  supplied  you.  "Ask,"  saith 
He,  "and  ye  shall  receive."  Well,  you 
have  asked,  and  have  received;  you 
have  knocked,  and  it  has  been  opened 
to  you.  Only,  I  pray  that,  when  you 
are  asking,  you  be  mindful  likewise  of 
Tertullian  the  sinner. 

B.    THE    APOLOGY,    197 

39.  Now  I  myself  will  explain  the 
practices  of  the  Christian  Church,  that 
is,  after  having  refuted  the  charges  that 
they  are  evil,  I  myself  will  also  point 
out  that  they  are  good.  We  form  one 
body  because  of  our  religious  convic- 
tions, and  because  of  the  divine  origin 
of  our  way  of  life  and  the  bond  of 
common  hope.  We  come  together  for 
a  meeting  and  a  congregation,  in  order 
to  besiege  God  with  prayers,  like  an 
army  in  battle  formation.  Such  violence 
is  pleasing  to  God.  We  pray,  also,  for 
the  emperors,  for  their  ministers  and 
those  in  power,  that  their  reign  may 
continue,  that  the  state  may  be  at 
peace,  and  that  the  end  of  the  world 
may  be  postponed.  We  assemble  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, to  see  if  the  circumstances  of  the 
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present  times  demand  that  we  look 
ahead  or  reflect.  Certainly,  we  nourish 
our  faith  with  holy  conversation,  we 
uplift  our  hope,  we  strengthen  our 
trust,  intensifying  our  discipline  at  the 
same  time  by  the  inculcation  of  moral 
precepts.  At  the  same  occasion,  there 
are  words  of  encouragement,  of  cor- 
rection, and  holy  censure.  Then,  too, 
judgment  is  passed  which  is  very  im- 
pressive, as  it  is  before  men  who  are 
certain  of  the  presence  of  God,  and  it 
is  a  deeply  affecting  foretaste  of  the 
future  judgment,  if  anyone  has  so 
sinned  that  he  is  dismissed  from  shar- 
ing in  common  prayer,  assembly,  and 
all  holy  intercourse.  Certain  approved 
elders  preside,  men  who  have  obtained 
this  honor  not  by  money,  but  by  the 
evidence  of  good  character.  For,  noth- 
ing that  pertains  to  God  is  to  be  had 
for  money. 

Even  if  there  is  some  kind  of  treas- 
ury, it  is  not  accumulated  from  a  high 
initiation  fee  as  if  the  religion  were 
something  bought  and  paid  for.  Each 
man  deposits  a  small  amount  on  a  cer- 
tain day  of  the  month  or  whenever  he 
wishes,  and  only  on  condition  that  he 
is  willing  and  able  to  do  so.  No  one  is 
forced;  each  makes  his  contribution 
voluntarily.  These  are,  so  to  speak,  the 
deposits  of  piety.  The  money  there- 
from is  spent  not  for  banquets  or 
drinking  parties  or  good-for-nothing 
eating  houses,  but  for  the  support  and 
burial  of  the  poor,  for  children  who  are 
without  their  parents  and  means  of 
subsistence,  for  aged  men  who  are  con- 
fined to  the  house;  likewise,  for  ship- 
wrecked sailors,  and  for  any  in  the 
mines,  on  islands  or  in  prisons.  Pro- 
vided only  it  be  for  the  sake  of  fellow- 
ship with  God,  they  become  entitled  to 
loving  and  protective  care  for  their 
confession.  The  practice  of  such  a  spe- 
cial love  brands  us  in  the  eyes  of  some. 
"See,"  they  say,  "how  they  love  one 


another";  (for  they  hate  one  another) 
"and  how  ready  they  are  to  die  for 
each  other."  (They  themselves  would 
be  more  ready  to  kill  each  other.) 

Over  the  fact  that  we  call  ourselves 
brothers,  they  fall  into  a  rage — for  no 
other  reason,  I  suppose,  than  because 
among  them  every  term  of  kinship  is 
only  a  hypocritical  pretense  of  affec- 
tion. But,  we  are  your  brothers,  too, 
according  to  the  law  of  nature,  our 
common  mpther,  although  you  are 
hardly  men  since  you  are  evil  brothers. 
But,  with  how  much  more  right  are 
they  called  brothers  and  considered 
such  who  have  acknowledged  one 
father,  God,  who  have  drunk  one  spirit 
of  holiness,  who  in  fear  and  wonder 
have  come  forth  from  the  one  womb  of 
their  common  ignorance  to  the  one 
light  of  truth!  Perhaps  this  is  why  we 
are  considered  less  legitimate  brothers, 
because  no  tragic  drama  has  our 
brotherhood  as  its  theme,  or  because 
we  are  brothers  who  use  the  same 
family  substance  which,  among  you, 
as  a  rule,  destroys  brotherhood. 

So,  we  who  are  united  in  mind  and 
soul  have  no  hesitation  about  sharing 
what  we  have.  Everything  is  in  com- 
mon among  us — except  our  wives.  In 
this  matter — which  is  the  only  matter 
in  which  the  rest  of  men  practise  part- 
nership— we  dissolve  partnership.  They 
not  only  usurp  the  marriage  rights  of 
their  friends,  but  they  even  hand  over 
their  own  rights  to  their  friends  with 
the  greatest  equanimity.  This  results, 
I  suppose,  from  the  teaching  they  have 
learned  from  those  who  were  older  and 
wiser,  the  Greek  Socrates  and  the 
Roman  Cato,  who  shared  with  their 
friends  the  wives  whom  they  had  mar- 
ried, so  that  they  could  bear  children 
in  other  families,  too.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  perhaps  the  wives  were  not  ex- 
actly unwilling.  For,  why  should  they 
care  about  a  chastity  which  their  hus- 
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bands  had  so  readily  given  away?  Oh, 
what  an  example  of  Attic  wisdom  and 
Roman  dignity!  The  philosopher  a 
pander,  and  the  censor,  too! 

Why  wonder,  then,  if  such  dear 
friends  take  their  meals  together?  You 
attack  our  modest  repasts — apart  from 
saying  that  they  are  disgraced  by 
crimes — as  being  extravagant.  It  was, 
of  course,  to  us  that  Diogenes'  remark 
referred:  uThe  people  of  Megara  pur- 
chase supplies  as  if  they  were  to  die 
tomorrow,  but  put  up  buildings  as 
though  they  were  never  to  die."  How- 
ever, anyone  sees  the  bit  of  straw  in 
another's  eyes  more  easily  than  a  mote 
in  his  own.  With  so  many  tribes, 
courts,  and  sub-courts  belching,  the  air 
becomes  foul:  if  the  Salii  are  going  to 
dine,  someone  will  have  to  give  a  loan; 
the  city  clerks  will  have  to  count  up 
the  cost  of  the  tithes  and  extravagant 
banquets  in  honor  of  Hercules;  for  the 
festival  of  the  Apaturia,  for  the  Diony- 
siac  revels,  for  the  mysteries  of  Attica, 
they  proclaim  a  draft  of  cooks;  at  the 
smoke  of  a  feast  of  Serapis  the  fire- 
men will  become  alarmed.  But,  only 
about  the  repast  of  the  Christians  is 
any  objection  brought  forth. 

Our  repast,  by  its  very  name,  indi- 
cates its  purpose.  It  is  called  by  a  name 
which  to  the  Greeks  means  "love." 
Whatever  it  costs,  it  is  gain  to  incur 
expense  in  the  name  of  piety,  since  by 
this  refreshment  we  comfort  the  needy, 
not  as,  among  you,  parasites  contend 
for  the  glory  of  reducing  their  liberty 
to  slavery  for  the  price  of  filling  their 
belly  amidst  insults,  but  as,  before 
God,  greater  consideration  is  given  to 
those  of  lower  station.  If  the  motive  of 
our  repast  is  honorable,  then  on  the 
basis  of  that  motive  appraise  the  en- 


tire procedure  of  our  discipline.  What 
concerns  the  duty  of  religion  tolerates 
no  vulgarity,  no  immorality.  No  one 
sits  down  to  table  without  first  par- 
taking of  a  prayer  to  God.  They  eat  as 
much  as  those  who  are  hungry  take; 
they  drink  as  much  as  temperate  peo- 
ple need.  They  satisfy  themselves  as 
men  who  remember  that  they  must 
worship  God  even  throughout  the 
night;  they  converse  as  men  who  know 
that  the  Lord  is  listening.  After  this, 
the  hands  are  washed  and  lamps  are 
lit,  and  each  one,  according  to  his  abil- 
ity to  do  so,  reads  the  Holy  Scripture 
or  is  invited  into  the  center  to  sing  a 
hymn  to  God.  This  is  the  test  of  how 
much  he  has  drunk.  Similarly,  prayer 
puts  an  end  to  the  meal.  From  here 
they  depart,  not  to  unite  in  bands  for 
murder,  or  to  run  around  in  gangs,  or 
for  stealthy  attacks  of  lewdness,  but  to 
observe  the  same  regard  for  modesty 
and  chastity  as  people  do  who  have 
partaken  not  only  of  a  repast  but  of  a 
rule  of  life. 

Such  is  the  gathering  of  Christians. 
There  is  no  question  about  it — it  de- 
serves to  be  called  illegal,  provided  it 
is  like  those  which  are  illegal;  it  de- 
serves to  be  condemned,  if  any  com- 
plaint is  lodged  against  it  on  the  same 
ground  that  complaints  are  made  about 
other  secret  societies.  But,  for  whose 
destruction  have  we  ever  held  a  meet- 
ing? We  are  the  same  when  assembled 
as  when  separate;  we  are  collectively 
the  same  as  we  are  individually,  doing 
no  one  any  injury,  causing  no  one  any 
harm.  When  men  who  are  upright  and 
good  assemble,  when  the  pious  and 
virtuous  gather  together,  the  meeting 
should  be  called  not  a  secret  society 
but  a  senate. 
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11.  Origen  of  Alexandria:  First  Principles,  c.  225 

From  Origen  on  First  Principles,  trans,  by  G.  W.  Butterworth  (London: 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,   1936),  pp.   1-6. 


1 .  ALL  who  believe  and  are  convinced 
that  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  who  know  Christ  to  be  the 
truth  (in  accordance  with  his  own 
saying,  'I  am  the  truth'),  derive  the 
knowledge  which  calls  men  to  lead  a 
good  and  blessed  life  from  no  other 
source  but  the  very  words  and  teach- 
ing of  Christ.  By  the  words  of  Christ 
we  do  not  mean  only  those  which 
formed  his  teaching  when  he  was  made 
man  and  dwelt  in  the  flesh,  since  even 
before  that  Christ  the  Word  of  God 
was  in  Moses  and  the  prophets.  For 
without  the  Word  of  God  how  could 
they  have  prophesied  about  Christ?  In 
proof  of  which  we  should  not  find  it 
difficult  to  show  from  the  divine  scrip- 
tures how  that  Moses  or  the  prophets 
were  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  in 
all  their  words  and  deeds,  were  we  not 
anxious  to  confine  the  present  work 
within  the  briefest  possible  limits.  I 
count  it  sufficient,  therefore,  to  quote 
this  one  testimony  of  Paul,  taken  from 
the  epistle  which  he  writes  to  the  He- 
brews, where  he  speaks  as  follows: 
'By  faith  Moses,  when  he  was  grown 
up,  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  choosing  rather  to 
suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God 
than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for 
a  season,  accounting  the  reproach  of 
Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures 
of  Egypt.'  And  as  for  the  fact  that 
Christ  spoke  in  his  apostles  after  his 
ascension  into  heaven,  this  is  shown 
by  Paul  in  the  following  passage:  'Or 
do  ye  seek  a  proof  of  him  that  speak- 
eth  in  me,  that  is,  Christ?' 

2.  Many  of  those,  however,  who 
profess  to  believe  in  Christ,  hold  con- 
flicting opinions  not  only  on  small  and 


trivial  questions,  but  also  on  some  that 
are  great  and  important;  on  the  nature, 
for  instance,  of  God  or  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  or  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
in  addition  on  the  natures  of  those 
created  beings,  the  dominions  and  the 
holy  powers.  In  view  of  this  it  seems 
necessary  first  to  lay  down  a  definite 
line  and  unmistakable  rule  in  regard 
to  each  of  these,  and  to  postpone  the 
inquiry  into  other  matters  until  after- 
wards. For  just  as  there  are  many 
among  Greeks  and  barbarians  alike 
who  promise  us  the  truth,  and  yet  we 
gave  up  seeking  for  it  from  all  who 
claimed  it  for  false  opinions  after  we 
had  come  to  believe  that  Christ  was 
the  Son  of  God  and  had  become  con- 
vinced that  we  must  learn  the  truth 
from  him;  in  the  same  way  when  we 
find  many  who  think  they  hold  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  some  of  them  dif- 
fering in  their  beliefs  from  the  Chris- 
tians of  earlier  times,  and  yet  the 
teaching  of  the  church,  handed  down 
in  unbroken  succession  from  the  apos- 
tles, is  still  preserved  and  continues  to 
exist  in  the  churches  up  to  the  present 
day,  we  maintain  that  that  only  is  to  be 
believed  as  the  truth  which  in  no  way 
conflicts  with  the  tradition  of  the 
church  and  the  apostles. 

3.  But  the  following  fact  should  be 
understood.  The  holy  apostles,  when 
preaching  the  faith  of  Christ,  took  cer- 
tain doctrines,  those  namely  which  they 
believed  to  be  necessary  ones,  and  de- 
livered them  in  the  plainest  terms  to 
all  believers,  even  to  such  as  appeared 
to  be  somewhat  dull  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  divine  knowledge.  The  grounds 
of  their  statements  they  left  to  be  in- 
vestigated by  such  as  should  merit  the 
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higher  gifts  of  the  Spirit  and  in  par- 
ticular by  such  as  should  afterwards 
receive  through  the  Holy  Spirit  himself 
the  graces  of  language,  wisdom  and 
knowledge.  There  were  other  doc- 
trines, however,  about  which  the  apos- 
tles simply  said  that  things  were  so, 
keeping  silence  as  to  the  how  or  why; 
their  intention  undoubtedly  being  to 
supply  the  more  diligent  of  those  who 
came  after  them,  such  as  should  prove 
to  be  lovers  of  wisdom,  with  an  exer- 
cise on  which  to  display  the  fruit  of 
their  ability.  The  men  I  refer  to  are 
those  who  train  themselves  to  become 
worthy  and  capable  of  receiving  wis- 
dom. 

4.  The  kinds  of  doctrines  which  are 
believed  in  plain  terms  through  the 
apostolic  teaching  are  the  following: 

First,  that  God  is  one,  who  created 
and  set  in  order  all  things,  and  who, 
when  nothing  existed,  caused  the  uni- 
verse to  be.  He  is  God  from  the  first 
creation  and  foundation  of  the  world, 
the  God  of  all  righteous  men,  of  Adam, 
Abel,  Seth,  Enos,  Enoch,  Noah,  Shem, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  of  the  twelve 
patriarchs,  of  Moses  and  the  prophets. 
This  God,  in  these  last  days,  accord- 
ing to  the  previous  announcements 
made  through  his  prophets,  sent  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  first  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  Israel,  and  secondly,  after 
the  unbelief  of  the  people  of  Israel,  of 
calling  the  Gentiles  also.  This  just  and 
good  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  himself  gave  the  law,  the 
prophets  and  the  gospels,  and  he  is 
God  both  of  the  apostles  and  also  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Then  again:  Christ  Jesus,  he  who 
came  to  earth,  was  begotten  of  the 
Father  before  every  created  thing.  And 
after  he  had  ministered  to  the  Father 
in  the  foundation  of  all  things,  for  'all 
things  were  made  through  him,'  in 
these  last  times  he  emptied  himself  and 
was  made  man,  was  made  flesh,  al- 


though he  was  God:  and  being  made 
man,  he  still  remained  what  he  was, 
namely,  God.  He  took  to  himself  a 
body  like  our  body,  differing  in  this 
alone  that  it  was  born  of  a  virgin  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  this  Jesus 
Christ  was  born  and  suffered  in  truth 
and  not  merely  in  appearance,  and 
truly  died  our  common  death.  More- 
over he  truly  rose  from  the  dead,  and 
after  the  resurrection  companied  with 
his  disciples  and  was  then  taken  up 
into  heaven. 

Then  again,  the  apostles  delivered 
this  doctrine,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  united 
in  honor  and  dignity  with  the  Father 
and  Son.  In  regard  to  him  it  is  not  yet 
clearly  known  whether  he  is  to  be 
thought  of  as  begotten  or  unbegotten, 
or  as  being  himself  also  a  Son  of  God 
or  not;  but  these  are  matters  which 
we  must  investigate  to  the  best  of  our 
power  from  holy  scripture,  inquiring 
with  wisdom  and  diligence.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certainly  taught  with  the  utmost 
clearness  in  the  Church,  that  this 
Spirit  inspired  each  one  of  the  saints, 
both  the  prophets  and  the  apostles,  and 
that  there  was  not  one  Spirit  in  the 
men  of  old  and  another  in  those  who 
were  inspired  at  the  coming  of  Christ. 

5.  Next  after  this  the  apostles  taught 
that  the  soul,  having  a  substance  and 
life  of  its  own,  will  be  rewarded  ac- 
cording to  its  deserts  after  its  departure 
from  this  world;  for  it  will  either  ob- 
tain an  inheritance  of  eternal  life  and 
blessedness,  if  its  deeds  shall  warrant 
this,  or  it  must  be  given  over  to  eternal 
fire  and  torments,  if  the  guilt  of  its 
crimes  shall  so  determine.  Further, 
there  will  be  a  time  for  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  when  this  body,  which 
is  now  'sown  in  corruption,'  shall  'rise 
in  incorruption,'  and  that  which  is 
'sown  in  dishonor'  shall  'rise  in  glory.' 

This  also  is  laid  down  in  the 
Church's  teaching,  that  every  rational 
soul  is  possessed  of  free  will  and 
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choice;  and  also,  that  it  is  engaged  in 
a  struggle  against  the  devil  and  his 
angels  and  the  opposing  powers;  for 
these  strive  to  weigh  the  soul  down 
with  sins,  whereas  we,  if  we  lead  a  wise 
and  upright  life,  endeavor  to  free  our- 
selves from  such  a  burden.  There  fol- 
lows from  this  the  conviction  that  we 
are  not  subject  to  necessity,  so  as  to  be 
compelled  by  every  means,  even 
against  our  will,  to  do  either  good  or 
evil.  For  if  we  are  possessed  of  free 
will,  some  spiritual  powers  may  very 
likely  be  able  to  urge  us  on  to  sin  and 
others  to  assist  us  to  salvation;  we  are 
not,  however,  compelled  by  necessity 
to  act,  either  rightly  or  wrongly,  as  is 
thought  to  be  the  case  by  those  who 
say  that  human  events  are  due  to  the 
course  and  motion  of  the  stars,  not 
only  those  events  which  fall  outside 
the  sphere  of  our  freedom  of  will  but 
even  those  that  lie  within  our  own 
power. 

In  regard  to  the  soul,  whether  it 
takes  its  rise  from  the  transference  of 
the  seed,  in  such  a  way  that  the  prin- 
ciple or  substance  of  the  soul  may  be 
regarded  as  inherent  in  the  seminal 
particles  of  the  body  itself;  or  whether 
it  has  some  other  beginning,  and 
whether  this  beginning  is  begotten  or 
unbegotten,  or  at  any  rate  whether  it 
is  imparted  to  the  body  from  without 
or  no;  all  this  is  not  very  clearly  de- 
fined in  the  teaching. 

6.  Further,  in  regard  to  the  devil 
and  his  angels  and  the  opposing  spirit- 
ual powers,  the  Church  teaching  lays 
it  down  that  these  beings  exist,  but 
what  they  are  or  how  they  exist  it  has 
not   explained    very    clearly.    Among 
most  Christians,  however,  the  follow- 
ing opinion  is  held,  that  this  devil  was 
formerly    an    angel,    but   became    an 
apostate  and  persuaded  as  many  angels 
as  he  could  to  fall  away  with  him;  and 
these  are  even  now  called  his  angels. 

7.  The   Church   teaching   also   in- 


cludes the  doctrine  that  this  world  was 
made  and  began  to  exist  at  a  definite 
time  and  that  by  reason  of  its  corrupti- 
ble nature  it  must  suffer  dissolution. 
But  what  existed  before  this  world,  or 
what  will  exist  after  it,  has  not  yet  been 
made  known  openly  to  the  many,  for 
no  clear  statement  on  the  point  is  set 
forth  in  the  Church  teaching. 

8.  Then  there  is  the  doctrine  that 
the  scriptures  were  composed  through 
the  Spirit  of  God  and  that  they  have 
not  only  that  meaning  which  is  obvi- 
ous, but  also  another  which  is  hidden 
from  the  majority  of  readers.  For  the 
contents  of  scripture  are  the  outward 
forms  of  certain  mysteries  and  the 
images  of  divine  things.  On  this  point 
the  entire  Church  is  unanimous,  that 
while  the  whole  law  is  spiritual,  the 
inspired  meaning  is  not  recognized  by 
all,  but  only  by  those  who  are  gifted 
with  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
word  of  wisdom  and  knowledge. 

The  term  asomaton,  that  is,  incor- 
poreal, is  unused  and  unknown,  not 
only  in  many  other  writings  but  also 
in  our  scriptures.  If,  however,  any  one 
is  inclined  to  produce  it  for  us  out  of 
that  little  book  called  The  Teaching 
of  Peter,  where  the  Savior  is  repre- 
sented as  saying  to  his  disciples,  'I  am 
not  an  incorporeal  daemon,'  I  must 
answer  in  the  first  place  that  the  book 
itself  is  not  included  among  the  books 
of  the  Church  and  I  can  show  that  it 
is  not  a  writing  of  Peter  nor  of  any 
one  else  who  was  inspired  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  But  even  supposing  this 
point  is  waived,  the  sense  conveyed  by 
the  word  'incorporeal'  in  that  passage 
is  not  the  same  as  is  expressed  by 
Greek  and  non-Christian  writers  when 
they  record  a  discussion  by  philos- 
ophers on  incorporeal  nature.  For  in 
the  book  in  question  the  Savior  used 
the  words  'incorporeal  daemon'  in  or- 
der to  denote  that  the  fashion  and  out- 
line, whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  dae- 
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monic  body  is  not  like  this  dense  and 
visible  body  of  ours.  And  the  words 
must  be  understood  in  the  sense  in- 
tended by  the  author  of  that  writing, 
namely,  that  the  Savior  did  not  have 
such  a  body  as  the  daemons  have.  Now 
this  body  is  by  nature  a  fine  substance 
and  thin  like  air,  and  on  this  account 
most  people  think  and  speak  of  it  as 
incorporeal;  but  the  Savior  had  a  body 
which  was  solid  and  capable  of  being 
handled.  It  is  customary  for  everything 
which  is  not  like  this  to  be  termed  in- 
corporeal by  the  more  simple  and  un- 
educated of  men,  just  as  the  air  we 
breathe  may  be  called  incorporeal  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  body  that  can  be 
grasped  or  held  or  that  can  resist  pres- 
sure. 

9.  Nevertheless  we  shall  inquire 
whether  the  actual  thing  which  Greek 
philosophers  call  asomaton  or  incor- 
poreal is  found  in  the  holy  scriptures 
under  another  name.  We  must  also 
seek  to  discover  how  God  himself  is 
to  be  conceived,  whether  as  corporeal 
and  fashioned  in  some  shape,  or  as 
being  of  a  different  nature  from  bodies, 
a  point  which  is  not  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  teaching.  The  same  inquiry  must 
be  made  in  regard  to  Christ  and  the 


Holy  Spirit,  and  indeed  in  regard  to 
every  soul  and  every  rational  nature 
also. 

10.  This  also  is  contained  in  the 
Church  teaching,  that  there  exist  cer- 
tain angels  of  God  and  good  powers, 
who  minister  to  him  in  bringing  about 
the  salvation  of  men;  but  when  these 
were  created,  and  what  they  are  like, 
or  how  they  exist,  is  not  very  clearly 
defined.  And  as  for  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars,  the  tradition  does  not  clearly  say 
whether  they  are  living  beings  or  with- 
out life. 

Everyone  therefore  who  is  desirous 
of  constructing  out  of  the  foregoing  a 
connected  body  of  doctrine  must  use 
points  like  these  as  elementary  and 
foundation  principles,  in  accordance 
with  the  commandment  which  says, 
'Enlighten  yourselves  with  the  light  of 
knowledge.'  Thus  by  clear  and  cogent 
argument  he  will  discover  the  truth 
about  each  particular  point  and  so  will 
produce,  as  we  have  said,  a  single 
body  of  doctrine,  with  the  aid  of  such 
illustrations  and  declarations  as  he 
shall  find  in  the  holy  scriptures  and  of 
such  conclusions  as  he  shall  ascertain 
to  follow  logically  from  them  when 
rightly  understood. 


12.  St.  Cyprian  of  Carthage:  On  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  251 

From  vSt.  Cyprian,  The  Lapsed,  and  The  Unity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  trans,  by  Maurice 
Bevenot,  SJ.  ("Ancient  Christian  Writers";  Westminster,  Maryland:  The  Newman  Press, 
1957),  XXV,  43-67. 


1.  OUR  Lord  solemnly  warns  us:  'You 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth,'  and  bids  us  in 
our  love  of  good  to  be  not  only  simple 
but  prudent  as  well.  Accordingly,  dear- 
est brethren,  what  else  ought  we  to  do 
but  be  on  our  guard  and  watch  vigi- 
lantly, in  order  to  know  the  snares  of 
our  crafty  foe  and  to  avoid  them? 
Otherwise,  after  putting  on  Christ  who 


is  the  Wisdom  of  God  the  Father,  we 
may  be  found  to  have  failed  in  wisdom 
for  the  care  of  our  souls.  It  is  not  per- 
secution alone  that  we  ought  to  fear, 
nor  those  forces  that  in  open  warfare 
range  abroad  to  overthrow  and  defeat 
the  servants  of  God.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  be  on  one's  guard  when  the  danger 
is  obvious;  one  can  stir  up  one's  cour- 
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age  for  the  fight  when  the  Enemy 
shows  himself  in  his  true  colors.  There 
is  more  need  to  fear  and  beware  of  the 
Enemy  when  he  creeps  up  secretly, 
when  he  beguiles  us  by  a  show  of  peace 
and  steals  forward  by  those  hidden  ap- 
proaches which  have  earned  him  the 
name  of  the  'Serpent.'  Such  is  ever  his 
craft:  lurking  in  the  dark,  he  ensnares 
men  by  trickery.  That  was  how  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  world  he  de- 
ceived and  by  lying  words  of  flattery 
beguiled  the  unguarded  credulity  of  a 
simple  soul;  that  was  how  he  tried  to 
tempt  Our  Lord  Himself,  approaching 
Him  in  disguise,  as  though  he  could 
once  more  creep  upon  his  victim  and 
deceive  Him.  But  he  was  recognized 
and  beaten  back,  and  he  was  defeated 
precisely  through  being  detected  and 
unmasked.  .  .  . 

4.  But  if  anyone  considers  those 
things  carefully,  he  will  need  no  long 
discourse  or  arguments.  The  proof  is 
simple  and  convincing,  being  summed 
up  in  a  matter  of  fact.  The  Lord  says 
to  Peter:  'I  say  to  thec,  that  thou  art 
Peter  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  overcome  it.  I  will  give  to  thee  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And 
what  thou  shalt  bind  upon  earth  shall 
be  bound  also  in  heaven,  and  whatso- 
ever thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be 
loosed  also  in  heaven.'  It  is  on  one 
man  that  He  builds  the  Church,  and 
although  He  assigns  a  like  power  to  all 
the  Apostles  after  His  resurrection, 
saying:  'As  the  Father  hath  sent  me, 
I  also  send  you.  .  .  .  Receive  ye  the 
Holy  Spirit:  if  you  forgive  any  man  his 
sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him;  if  you 
retain  any  man's,  they  shall  be  re- 
tained': yet,  in  order  that  the  oneness 
might  be  unmistakable,  He  established 
by  His  own  authority  a  source  for  that 
oneness  having  its  origin  in  one  man 
alone.  No  doubt  the  other  Apostles 
were  all  that  Peter  was,  endowed  with 


equal  dignity  and  power,  but  the  start 
comes  from  him  alone,  in  order  to 
show  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is 
unique.  Indeed  this  oneness  of  the 
Church  is  figured  in  the  Canticle  of 
Canticles  when  the  Holy  Spirit,  speak- 
ing in  Our  Lord's  name,  says:  'One  is 
my  dove,  my  perfect  one:  to  her 
mother  she  is  the  only  one,  the  darling 
of  her  womb.'  If  a  man  does  not  hold 
fast  to  this  oneness  of  the  Church, 
does  he  imagine  that  he  still  holds  the 
faith?  If  he  resists  and  withstands  the 
Church,  has  he  still  confidence  that  he 
is  in  the  Church,  when  the  blessed 
Apostle  Paul  gives  us  this  very  teach- 
ing and  points  to  the  mystery  of  One- 
ness, saying:  'One  body  and  one  Spirit, 
one  hope  of  your  calling,  one  Lord, 
one  Faith,  one  Baptism,  one  God'? 

5.  Now  this  oneness  we  must  hold 
to  firmly  and  insist  on — especially  we 
who  are  bishops  and  exercise  authority 
in  the  Church — so  as  to  demonstrate 
that  the  episcopal  power  is  one  and  un- 
divided too.  Let  none  mislead  the 
brethren  with  a  lie,  let  none  corrupt 
the  true  content  of  the  faith  by  a  faith- 
less perversion  of  the  truth.  The  au- 
thority of  the  bishops  forms  a  unity, 
of  which  each  holds  his  part  in  its 
totality,  and  the  Church  forms  a  unity, 
however  far  she  spreads  and  multiplies 
by  the.progeny  of  her  fecundity;  just  as 
the  sun's  rays  are  many,  yet  the  strength 
deriving  from  its  sturdy  root  is  one.  So 
too,  though  many  streams  flow  from 
a  single  spring,  though  its  multiplicity 
seems  scattered  abroad  by  the  copious- 
ness of  its  welling  waters,  yet  their  one- 
ness abides  by  reason  of  their  starting 
point.  Cut  off  one  of  the  sun's  rays — 
the  unity  of  that  body  permits  no  such 
division  of  its  light;  break  off  a  branch 
from  the  tree,  it  can  bud  no  more;  dam 
off  a  stream  from  its  source,  it  dries  up 
below  the  cut.  So  too  Our  Lord's 
Church  is  radiant  with  light  and  pours 
her  rays  over  the  whole  world;  but  it 
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is  one  and  the  same  light  which  is 
spread  everywhere,  and  the  unity  of 
her  body  suffers  no  division.  She 
spreads  her  branches  in  generous 
growth  over  all  the  earth,  she  extends 
her  abundant  streams  ever  further;  yet 
one  is  the  head-spring,  one  the  source, 
one  the  mother  who  is  prolific  in  her 
offspring,  generation  after  generation: 
of  her  womb  are  we  born,  of  her  milk 
are  we  fed,  of  her  Spirit  our  souls  draw 
their  life-breath. 

6.  The  spouse  of  Christ  cannot  be 
defiled.  She  is  inviolate  and  chaste;  she 
knows  one  home  alone;  in  all  modesty 
she  keeps  faithfully  to  one  only  couch. 
It  is  she  who  rescues  us  for  God,  she 
who  seals  for  the  kingdom  the  sons 
whom  she  has  borne.  Whoever  breaks 
with  the  Church  and  enters  on  an 
adulterous  union  cuts  himself  off  from 
the  promises  made  to  the  Church;  and 
he  who  has  turned  his  back  on  the 
Church  of  Christ  shall  not  come  to  the 
rewards  of  Christ:  he  is  an  alien,  a 
worldling,  an  enemy.  You  cannot  have 
God  for  your  Father  if  you  have  not 
the  Church  for  your  mother.  If  there 
was  escape  for  anyone  who  was  out- 
side the  ark  of  Noe,  there  is  escape  too 
for  one  who  is  found  to  be  outside  the 
Church.  Our  Lord  warns  us  when  He 
says:  'He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against 
me,  and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  me, 
scattereth.'  Whoever  breaks  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  Christ  acts  against 
Christ;  whoever  gathers  elsewhere  than 
in  the  Church,  scatters  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Our  Lord  says:  'I  and  the 
Father  are  One';  and  again,  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  it  is  written:  And 
the  three  are  One.  Does  anyone  think 
then  that  this  oneness,  which  derives 
from  the  stability  of  God  and  is  welded 
together  after  the  celestial  pattern,  can 
be  sundered  in  the  Church  and  divided 
by  the  clash  of  discordant  wills?  If  a 
man  does  not  keep  this  unity,  he  is  not 
keeping  the  law  of  God;  he  has  lost  his 


faith  about  Father  and  Son,  he  has  lost 
his  life  and  his  soul. 

7.  This  holy  mystery  of  oneness, 
this  unbreakable  bond  of  close-knit 
harmony  is  portrayed  in  the  Gospel  by 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  coat,  which 
was  not  divided  or  cut  at  all,  but  when 
they  drew  lots  for  the  vesture  of  Christ 
to  see  which  of  them  should  put  on 
Christ,  it  was  the  whole  coat  that  was 
won,  the  garment  was  acquired  un- 
spoiled and  undivided.  These  are  the 
words  of  Holy  Scripture:  Now  as  to 
His  coat,  because  it  was  from  the  upper 
part  woven  throughout  without  a 
seam,  they  said  to  one  another:  Let 
us  not  divide  it,  but  let  us  cast  lots  for 
it,  whose  it  shall  be.  The  'oneness'  with 
which  He  was  clothed  came  'from  the 
upper  part,'  that  is,  from  His  Father 
in  heaven,  and  could  in  no  way  be  di- 
vided by  any  who  came  to  acquire  it: 
it  retained  its  well-knit  wholeness  in- 
divisibly.  That  man  cannot  possess  the 
garment  of  Christ  who  rends  and  di- 
vides the  Church  of  Christ.  For  this 
reason,  by  contrast,  when  Solomon  was 
dying  and  his  kingdom  and  people 
were  to  be  divided,  Achias  the  prophet 
on  meeting  king  Jeroboam  in  the  field 
tore  his  own  garment  into  twelve  pieces 
saying:  Take  to  thyself  ten  pieces,  for 
thus  saith  the  Lord:  'Behold  I  rend 
the  kingdom  of  Solomon  and  I  will 
give  thee  ten  sceptres,  and  two  sceptres 
shall  be  his  for  the  sake  of  my  servant 
David  and  for  the  sake  of  Jerusalem 
the  city  which  I  have  chosen  .  .  .  that 
I  may  place  there  my  name.'  When 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  were  being 
divided,  Achias  the  prophet  divided 
his  own  garment.  But  because  Christ's 
people  cannot  be  divided,  His  coat, 
woven  compactly  as  it  was  throughout, 
is  not  divided  by  those  who  acquire  it; 
indivisible,  woven  all  of  a  piece,  com- 
pact, it  shows  that  we,  who  have  put 
on  Christ,  form  a  people  knit  together 
in  harmony.  By  the  sacred  symbolism 
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of  His  garment  was  proclaimed  the 
oneness  of  the  Church. 

8.  Can  any  one  then  be  so  criminal 
and  faithless,  so  mad  in  his  passion  for 
quarrelling,  as  to  believe  it  possible 
that  the  oneness  of  God,  the  garment 
of  the  Lord,  the  Church  of  Christ 
should  be  divided,  or  dare  to  divide  it 
himself?  Christ  admonishes  and  teaches 
us  in  His  Gospel:  'And  they  shall  be 
one  flock  and  one  shepherd.'  And  does 
anyone  think  that  in  any  one  place 
there  can  be  more  than  one  shepherd 
or  more  than  one  flock?  The  Apostle 
Paul,  too,  commends  this  same  oneness 
when  he  begs  and  exhorts  us:  'I  be- 
seech you,  brethren,  by  the  name  of 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  you  all 
speak  the  same  thing  and  that  there 
be  no  schisms  among  you;  but  that 
you  be  knit  together,  having  the  same 
mind  and  the  same  judgment.'  And 
again  he  says:  Supporting  one  an- 
other with  love,  striving  to  keep  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace.'  Do  you  think  a  man  can  hold 
his  own  or  survive,  when  he  leaves  the 
Church  and  sets  up  a  new  place  and 
a  separate  home  for  himself?  Whereas 
it  was  said  to  Rahab,  in  whom  the 
Church  was  prefigured:  'Gather  to  thy- 
self in  thy  house  thy  father  and  thy 
mother  and  thy  brethren  and  all  thy 
father's  household,  and  whosoever  shall 
pass  outside  through  the  door  of  thy 
house,  his  blood  shall  be  on  his  own 
head.'  So  too  the  sacred  meaning  of  the 
Pasch  lies  essentially  in  the  fact,  laid 
down  in  Exodus,  that  the  lamb — slain 
as  a  type  of  Christ — should  be  eaten  in 
one  single  home.  God  says  the  words: 
'In  one  house  shall  it  be  eaten,  ye 
shall  not  cast  its  flesh  outside  the  house.' 
The  flesh  of  Christ  and  the  Lord's 
sacred  body  cannot  be  cast  outside, 
nor  have  believers  any  other  home  but 
the  one  Church.  This  home,  this  dwell- 
ing of  concord  is  indicated  and  fore- 
told by  the  Holy  Spirit  when  He  says 


in  the  Psalms:  'God  who  maketh  those 
who  are  of  one  mind  to  dwell  in  a 
house.'  In  God's  house,  in  the  Church 
of  Christ  do  those  of  one  mind  dwell, 
there  they  abide  in  concord  and  sim- 
plicity. 

9.  That  is  also  the  reason  why  the 
Holy  Spirit  comes  in  the  form  of  a 
dove:  it  is  a  simple  joyous  creature,  not 
bitter  with  gall,  not  biting  savagely, 
without  vicious  tearing  claws;  it  loves 
to  dwell  with  humankind,  it  keeps  to 
one  house  for  assembling;  when  they 
mate  they  hatch  their  young  together; 
when  they  fly  anywhere  they  keep  their 
formation;  the  resorts  they  live  in  are 
shared  in  common;  by  their  billing, 
too,  they  pay  tribute  to  concord  and 
peace;  in  all  things  they  fulfill  the  law 
of  unanimity.  The  same  is  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Church  which  we  need 
to  learn;  this  is  the  charity  we  must 
acquire,  that  we  may  imitate  the  doves 
in  our  love  for  the  brethren,  and  rival 
lambs  and  sheep  in  their  meekness  and 
gentleness.  How  can  a  Christian  breast 
harbor  the  fierceness  of  wolves  and 
the  madness  of  dogs  and  the  deadly 
venom  of  snakes  and  the  blood-lust  of 
wild  beasts?  It  is  a  blessing  when  such 
men  break  away  from  the  Church:  it 
prevents  their  preying  upon  the  doves 
and  sheep  of  Christ  with  their  savage 
and  poisonous  influence.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  join  and  combine  the  bitter  with 
the  sweet,  darkness  with  the  light,  rain 
with  fair  weather,  war  with  peace;  nor 
with  fertility,  sterility;  with  springs  of 
water,  aridity;  with  calm,  the  storm. 

Let  no  one  think  that  good  men  can 
leave  the  Church;  it  is  not  the  grain 
that  the  wind  carries  away,  nor  the 
solidly  rooted  tree  that  the  storm  blows 
down:  it  is  the  empty  chaff  that  is 
swept  away  by  the  storm,  the  weakling 
trees  that  are  overturned  by  the  blast 
of  the  whirlwind.  On  these  men  fall 
the  curse  and  the  rod  of  John  the 
Apostle  when  he  says:  They  went  out 
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from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us.  For 
if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  have 
stayed  with  us.' 

10.  Heresies  have  often  arisen  and 
still  arise  because  of  this,  that  dis- 
gruntled minds  will  quarrel,  or  disloyal 
trouble-makers  will  not  keep  the  unity. 
But  these  things  the  Lord  allows  and 
endures,  leaving  man's  freedom  un- 
impaired, so  that  when  our  minds  and 
hearts  are  tested  by  the  touchstone  of 
truth,  the  unswerving  faith  of  those 
who  are  approved  may  appear  in  the 
clearest  light.  This  is  foretold  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  through  the  Apostle  when 
he  says:  'There  must  be  also  heresies, 
that  those  approved  may  be  manifest 
among  you.'  Thus  are  the  faithful 
proved,  thus  the  faithless  discovered; 
thus  too,  even  before  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, already  here  below,  the  souls  of 
the  just  and  unjust  are  distinguished, 
and  the  wheat  is  separated  from  the 
chaff.  This  explains  why  certain  people, 
backed  by  their  hot-headed  associates, 
seize  authority  for  themselves  without 
any  divine  sanction,  making  themselves 
into  prelates  regardless  of  the  rules  of 
appointment,  and,  having  no  one  to 
confer  the  episcopate  upon  them,  as- 
sume the  title  of  Bishop  on  their  own 
authority.  In  the  Psalms  the  Holy 
Spirit  describes  these  men  as  sitting  in 
the  chair  of  pestilence;  they  are  pests 
and  plagues  to  the  faith,  snake-tongued 
deceivers,  skilled  corruptors  of  the 
truth,  spewing  deadly  venom  from 
their  poisonous  fangs;  whose  speech 
spreads  like  a  canker;  whose  preach- 
ing injects  a  fatal  virus  in  the  hearts 
and  breasts  of  all.  .  .  . 

23.  For  my  part  I  hope,  dearest 
brethren,  and  I  urge  and  press  it  upon 
you,  that,  if  possible,  not  one  of  the 
brethren  should  perish,  but  that  our 
Mother  should  have  the  happiness  of 
clasping  to  her  bosom  all  our  people 
in  one  like-minded  body.  But  if  some 
of  the  leaders  of  schism  who  are  re- 


sponsible for  our  divisions  persist  in 
their  blind  and  obstinate  folly,  if  ad- 
vice for  their  own  good  fails  to  bring 
them  back  to  the  way  of  salvation,  let 
the  rest  of  you — whether  you  followed 
them  in  sheer  simplicity  and  under  mis- 
apprehension, or  were  led  astray  by 
their  deceitful  cunning — break  away 
from  their  ensnaring  falsehood,  set 
yourselves  free  from  the  errors  into 
which  you  have  strayed,  find  once 
more  the  straight  path  of  the  way  to 
heaven.  Hear  the  Apostle's  message: 
'We  bid  you  in  the  name  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  withdraw  from  all  the 
brethren  who  walk  disorderly  and  not 
according  to  the  tradition  which  they 
have  received  from  us.'  And  again  he 
says:  'Let  no  man  deceive  you  with 
vain  words,  for  because  of  that  cometh 
the  anger  of  God  upon  the  children  of 
insolence.  Be  ye  not  therefore  par- 
takers with  them.'  One  must  withdraw 
from  those  engaged  in  sin — rather, 
one  must  fly  from  them,  lest  by  join- 
ing in  their  evil  course  and  so  taking 
the  wrong  road  of  crime,  one  should, 
on  leaving  the  true  way,  become  in- 
volved in  the  same  guilt  oneself.  God  is 
one,  and  Christ  is  one,  and  His  Church 
is  one;  one  is  the  faith,  and  one  the 
people  cemented  together  by  harmony 
into  the  strong  unity  of  a  body.  That 
unity  cannot  be  split;  that  one  body 
cannot  be  divided  by  any  cleavage  of 
its  structure,  nor  cut  up  in  fragments 
with  its  vitals  torn  apart.  Nothing  that 
is  separated  from  the  parent  stock  can 
ever  live  or  breathe  apart;  all  hope  of 
its  salvation  is  lost.  .  .  . 

25.  This  common  mind  prevailed 
once,  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles;  this 
was  the  spirit  in  which  the  new  com- 
munity of  the  believers  obeyed  Our 
Lord's  commands  and  maintained 
charity  with  one  another.  The  Scrip- 
tures are  witness  to  it:  'But  the  crowd 
of  those  who  had  come  to  believe 
acted  with  one  mind  and  soul.'  And 
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again:  They  were  all  persevering  with 
one  mind  in  prayer  with  the  women 
and  Mary  who  had  been  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  and  with  His  brethren.'  And  that 
was  the  reason  why  their  prayers  were 
efficacious,  that  was  why  they  could  be 
confident  of  obtaining  whatever  they 
asked  of  God's  mercy. 

26.  But  amongst  us,  that  unity  of 
mind  has  weakened  in  proportion  as 
the  generosity  of  our  charity  has 
crumbled  away.  In  those  days,  they 
would  sell  their  houses  and  estates  and 
lay  up  to  themselves  treasure  in  heaven 
by  giving  the  money  to  the  Apostles 
for  distribution  to  those  in  need.  But 
now,  we  do  not  even  give  tithes  on 
our  patrimony,  and  whereas  Our  Lord 
tells  us  to  sell,  we  buy  instead  and  ac- 
cumulate. To  such  an  extent  have  our 


people  lost  their  old  steadfastness  in 
belief.  That  is  why  Our  Lord  says  in 
His  Gospel,  with  an  eye  on  our  times: 
'The  Son  of  man,  when  He  cometh, 
shall  He  find,  think  you,  faith  on 
earth?'  We  see  what  He  foretold  hap- 
pening before  our  eyes.  As  to  fear  of 
God,  or  sense  of  justice,  or  charity,  or 
good  works — faith  inspires  us  to  none 
of  them.  No  one  thinks  of  the  fears 
that  the  future  holds  in  store:  the  day 
of  the  Lord  and  the  wrath  of  God,  the 
punishments  that  await  unbelievers, 
the  eternal  torments  appointed  for  the 
betrayers  of  their  faith — no  one  gives 
them  a  thought.  Whatever  a  believing 
conscience  should  fear,  our  conscience, 
because  it  no  longer  believes,  fears  not 
at  all.  If  only  it  believed,  it  would  take 
heed;  if  it  took  heed,  it  would  escape. 


IV.    The  Early  Persecutions 


DURING  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  the  infant  Church  was 
subjected  to  hostile  pressure  from  the  Roman  civil  authority.  The  threat  of 
severe  persecution  always  existed  and  actual  persecution  occurred  during 
most  of  this  period.  In  Roman  civilization  the  state  was  deified  and  the 
emperor,  as  personifying  Rome's  power,  was  given  religious  homage  as  an 
integral  part  of  civic  loyalty  and  duty.  The  Christian,  by  holding  a  belief 
which  he  professes  in  every  century  as  true  and  incompatible  with  pagan 
or  other  cults,  became  the  logical  focus  of  state  persecution  as  an  un- 
patriotic, godless  danger  to  the  national  culture. 

The  former  classic  description  of  ten  persecutions  and  the  pious 
legends  of  succeeding  centuries  have  combined  to  obscure  factual  reality 
of  the  first  persecution  which  was  unjust  and  cruel  enough  in  its  scanty 
authenticity.  Church  historians  now  more  correctly  place  the  persecutions 
in  their  proper  perspective  of  developing  state  policy.  During  the  first 
period,  persecution  worked  according  to  the  ordinary  process  of  existing 
law  concerning  Roman  citizenship.  The  oldest  extant  description  of  the 
martyrdom  of  a  Christian,  or  the  first  "Acts  of  the  Martyrs,"  was  written 
by  Marcion  of  the  church  at  Smyrna  detailing  THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  THE 
HOLY  POLYCARP,  BISHOP  OF  SMYRNA  (No.  13).  Polycarp,  disciple  of  the 
apostle  St.  John,  was  burned  at  Smyrna  in  156.  This  primitive  narrative 
gives  insights  into  the  spirit  of  the  Church  of  the  Martyrs,  the  Christian 
tradition  of  venerating  martyrs  as  imitators  of  Christ  whom  they  alone 
adore,  and  the  history  of  early  Christian  prayer  through  Polycarp's  dying 
invocation. 

In  the  second  period  of  persecution  Pliny  the  Younger,  governor  of 
Bithynia,  inquires  from  Emperor  Trajan  (117)  how  to  proceed  in  ex- 
amining and  punishing  Christians.  Trajan's  answer  in  his  LETTER  TO  PLINY 
(No.  14),  which  remained  general  policy  for  the  next  century,  was  that 
Christians  are  criminals  to  be  tried  according  to  proper  procedure  and 
executed  as  enemies  of  the  state.  But,  and  here  is  the  first  diminution,  the 
magistrate  is  not  obliged  to  search  out  Christians  or  to  listen  to  anonymous 
denunciations. 

In  the  third  stage  edicts  from  Rome  name  Christians  to  be  persecuted, 
and  launch  campaigns  which  rage  between  intervals  of  peace.  The  last  and 
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most  severe  persecution  under  Emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximian  lasted 
for  nine  years  until  Constantine  said,  before  the  Milvian  bridge,  that  he 
believed  in  the  Christian  God.  With  Constantine's  victory  and  succession, 
along  with  Licinius,  in  312,  the  EDICT  OF  TOLERATION  was  issued  in  313 
granting  toleration  or  freedom  of  worship  to  all  religions.  The  Church  now 
legally  had  the  right  to  exist.  Constantine  and  Licinius  then  held  discussions 
in  Milan,  and  from  Nicomedia  in  the  same  year  Licinius,  a  pagan,  issued 
THE  EDICT  OF  MILAN  (No.  75),  a  summary  of  the  earlier  talks  in  Milan. 
Although  paganism  was  to  continue  as  the  established  religion  of  the  state, 
every  religion  was  to  be  tolerated,  while  the  property  of  the  Church  and 
Christians,  who  numbered  only  ten  percent  of  the  empire's  population  at 
that  time,  was  to  be  returned  and  compensation  made  from  the  state  treasury 
where  necessary. 


13.  Martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  156 

From  The  Didache,  The  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  The  Epistles  and  The  Martvr- 
dom  of  St.  Polycarp,  The  Fragments  of  Papias,  The  Epistle  to  Dioj>netn\, 
trans,  by  James  A.  Klcist,  S.J.  ("Ancient  Christian  Writers";  Westminster, 
Maryland,  The  Newman  Press,  1948),  VI,  90-102. 


1.  WE  ARE  sending  you,  brethren,  a 
written  account  of  the  martyrs  and,  in 
particular,  of  blessed  Polycarp,  whose 
witness  to  the  faith  as  it  were  sealed 
the  persecution  and  put  an  end  to  it. 
By  almost  every  step  that  led  up  to  it 
the  Lord  intended  to  exhibit  to  us 
anew  the  type  of  martyrdom  narrated 
in  the  Gospel.  For  instance,  just  as  the 
Lord  had  done,  he  waited  to  be  be- 
trayed, that  we,  too,  might  follow  his 
example,  not  with  an  eye  to  ourselves 
alone,  but  also  to  our  neighbors.  It  is 
certainly  a  mark  of  true  and  steadfast 
love,  not  only  to  desire  one's  own  sal- 
vation, but  that  of  all  the  brethren  as 
well. 

2.  To  begin  with,  blessed  and  heroic 
are  all  the  martyrdoms  that  have  taken 
place  according  to  the  will  of  God;  for, 
of  course,  we  must  be  reverent  enough 
to  attribute  to  God  the  right  to  dispose 
of  everything.  And  indeed,  is  there 


anyone  who  would  not  admire  their 
heroism,  their  patient  endurance,  and 
their  love  of  the  Master?  Some  of  them 
were  cut  up  by  scourging  until  the 
anatomy  of  the  body  could  be  seen 
down  to  the  veins  and  arteries  within; 
and  still  they  remained  steadfast,  so 
that  even  the  bystanders  would  take 
pity  on  them  and  weep  aloud.  Some, 
again,  proved  themselves  so  heroic 
that  not  one  of  them  uttered  cry  or 
moan,  and  thus  they  made  it  clear  to 
all  of  us  that  in  that  hour  of  their 
torture  the  most  noble  martyrs  of 
Christ  were  no  longer  in  the  flesh,  or 
rather  that  the  Lord  stood  beside  them 
and  conversed  with  them.  And  so,  their 
minds  fixed  on  the  grace  of  Christ, 
they  despised  the  world's  torments  and 
in  the  space  of  a  single  hour  purchased 
eternal  life.  To  them  the  fire  of  their 
inhuman  torturers  was  cold,  for  what 
they  envisaged  was  escape  from  the 
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eternal  and  unquenchable  fire.  With 
their  mind's  eyes  they  gazed  upon  the 
good  things  reserved  for  those  who 
persevere — things  which  neither  ear 
has  heard  nor  eye  seen  nor  human  heart 
conceived;  but  to  them — no  longer 
men,  but  already  angels — a  glimpse  of 
these  things  was  granted  by  the  Lord. 
In  like  manner  those  condemned  to  the 
wild  beasts  underwent  frightful  tor- 
ments: they  were  bedded  on  sharp 
shells  and  subjected  to  various  other 
kinds  of  punishment,  in  the  hope  that 
the  executioner  might,  if  possible,  in- 
duce them  to  deny  the  faith  by  the 
prolonged  torture. 

3.  Numerous,  at  any  rate,  were  the 
stratagems  which  the  Devil  employed 
against  them;  but,  thanks  be  to  God, 
he  did  not  prevail  against  any  of  them. 
The  most  noble  Germanicus  strength- 
ened   their    natural    timidity    by    the 
patient   endurance   he   exhibited.    He 
also  gloriously  wrestled  with  the  beast: 
when  the  proconsul  wished  to  persuade 
him  and  urged  him  to  have  pity  on  his 
youth,  he  forcibly  dragged  the  beast 
toward  him,  desiring  to  get  away  the 
more  quickly  from  the  utter  depravity 
of  those  people!  At  this  moment  the 
whole  mob,  astonished  at  the  heroism 
of   the    God-loving   and   God-fearing 
race  of  the  Christians,  shouted:  "Away 
with    the    atheists!    Let    Polycarp   be 
searched  for!" 

4.  One,  however,  Quintus  by  name, 
a  Phrygian  lately  arrived  from  Phrygia, 
lost  heart  at  the  sight  of  the  beasts. 
But  he  was  one  that  had  intruded  him- 
self and  had  pressed  others  to  come 
forward  of  their  own  accord.  The  pro- 
consul earnestly   entreated   this   man 
and  persuaded  him  to  take  the  oath 
and   offer   incense.   For   this   reason, 
then,  brethren,  we  do  not  commend 
those  who  volunteer  to  come  forward, 
since  this  is  not  the  teaching  of  the 
Gospel. 

5.  The   most  wonderful  Polycarp, 


on  the  other  hand,  was  not  at  all  dis- 
turbed when  the  news  reached  him, 
and,  in  fact,  his  impulse  was  to  tarry 
in  the  city.  But  the  majority  were  in 
favor  of  his  withdrawal;  and  so  he 
withdrew  to  a  farm  not  far  from  the 
city,  where  he  stayed  with  a  few 
friends.  Day  and  night  he  did  nothing 
but  pray  for  all  and  for  the  Churches 
throughout  the  world,  as  was  his 
custom.  And  it  was  in  prayer,  three 
days  before  his  arrest,  that  he  had  a 
vision:  he  saw  his  pillow  consumed  by 
fire;  and,  turning  to  his  companions,  he 
declared:  "I  must  be  burnt  alive." 

6.  While  the  search  for  him  con- 
tinued, he  had  no  sooner  removed  to 
another  farm  when  his  pursuers  came 
upon  the  scene.  Since  they  did  not 
find   him,    they    arrested   two   young 
slaves,  one  of  whom  confessed  under 
torture.   It  was  really  impossible  for 
him  to  escape  detection.  Those  who 
were  ready  to  betray  him  were  of  his 
own  household;  and  besides,  the  chief 
of  police,  who  providentially  bore  the 
same  name  as  Herod,  was  in  a  hurry 
to  bring  him  into  the  arena.  In  this  way 
he  was  to  fulfill  his  own  destiny  by 
entering  into  partnership  with  Christ, 
while  his  betrayers  were  to  meet  with 
the  same  punishment  as  Judas. 

7.  Taking,    then,    the    slave    with 
them,  mounted  policemen  set  out  on 
Friday  at  about  suppertime,  armed  in 
their  usual  way,  as  though  they  were 
in  hot  pursuit  of  a  robber.  Closing  in 
upon  him  late  in  the  day,  they  found 
him  hidden  in  a  small  room  under  the 
roof.   Even  there  escape  to   another 
place  was  still  possible;  but  he  decided 
against    it,    saying:    "God's    will    be 
done!"   So   when   he   heard   of  their 
arrival,  he  came  down  and  conversed 
with  them.  The  onlookers  were  won- 
dering at  his  age  and  his  composure, 
and  that  there  was  so  much  ado  about 
arresting  a  man  so  old.  Then,  late  as 
it  was,  he  at  once  ordered  food  and 
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drink  to  be  served  them  as  much  as 
they  wished,  and  begged  them  to  allow 
him  an  hour  for  undisturbed  prayer. 
They  granted  his  request;  and  there  he 
stood,  rapt  in  prayer,  so  overflowing 
with  the  grace  of  God  that  for  two 
hours  he  was  unable  to  stop  speaking! 
Those  that  heard  him  were  struck  with 
admiration,  and  many  were  sorry  they 
had  come  to  fetch  so  old  a  man  of 
God. 

8.  When  he  had  at  last  ended  his 
prayer,  in  which  he  remembered  all 
that  had  met  him  at  any  time — both 
small  and  great,  both  known  and  un- 
known to  fame,  and  the  whole  world- 
wide Catholic  Church — the  moment  of 
departure  arrived,  and  seating  him  on 
an  ass,  they  led  him  into  the  city.  It 
was  a  great  Sabbath.  He  was  met  by 
Herod,   the   chief  of  police,   and  his 
father  Nicetas.  They  had  him  trans- 
ferred to  their  carriage  and,  seated  at 
his  side,  tried  to  win  him  over. 

"Really,"  they  said,  "what  harm  is 
there  in  saying  'Lord  Caesar,'  and 
offering  incense" — and  what  goes  with 
it — "and  thus  being  saved?" 

At  first  he  did  not  answer  them;  but 
when  they  persisted,  he  said:  "I  am 
not  going  to  do  what  you  counsel  me." 

So  they  failed  to  win  him  over,  and 
with  dire  threats  made  him  get  down 
so  hurriedly  that  in  leaving  the  car- 
riage he  bruised  his  shin.  But  without 
turning  round,  as  though  he  had 
suffered  no  injury,  he  walked  briskly 
as  he  was  led  to  the  arena.  The  up- 
roar in  the  arena  was  so  tremendous 
that  no  one  could  even  be  heard. 

9.  As  Polycarp  entered  the  arena, 
a  voice  was  heard  from  heaven:  Be 
strong,  Polycarp,  and  act  manfully.  No- 
body saw  the  speaker,  but  those  of  our 
people  who  were  present  heard  the 
voice.  When  he  was  finally  led  up  to 
the  tribunal,  there  was  a  terrific  up- 
roar among  the  people  on  hearing  that 
Polycarp  had  been  arrested. 


So  when  he  had  been  led  up,  the 
proconsul  questioned  him  whether  he 
was  Polycarp,  and,  when  he  admitted 
the  fact,  tried  to  persuade  him  to  deny 
the  faith. 

He  said  to  him,  "Respect  your  age," 
and  all  the  rest  they  were  accustomed 
to  say;  "swear  by  the  Fortune  of 
Caesar;  change  your  mind;  say,  'Away 
with  the  atheists!' " 

But  Polycarp  looked  with  a  stern 
mien  at  the  whole  rabble  of  lawless 
heathen  in  the  arena;  he  then  groaned 
and,  looking  up  to  heaven,  said,  with 
a  wave  of  his  hand  at  them:  "Away 
with  the  atheists!" 

When  the  proconsul  insisted  and 
said:  "Take  the  oath  and  I  will  set  you 
free;  revile  Christ,"  Polycarp  replied: 
"For  six  and  eighty  years  I  have  been 
serving  Him,  and  He  has  done  no 
wrong  to  me;  how,  then,  dare  I 
blaspheme  my  King  who  has  saved 
me!" 

10.  But  he  again  insisted  and  said: 
"Swear  by  the  Fortune  of  Caesar." 

He  answered:  "If  you  flatter  your- 
self that  T  shall  swear  by  the  Fortune 
of  Caesar,  as  you  suggest,  and  if  you 
pretend  not  to  know  me,  let  me  frankly 
tell  you:  T  am  a  Christian!  Tf  you  wish 
to  learn  the  teaching  of  Christianity,  fix 
a  day  and  let  me  explain." 

"Talk  to  the  crowd,"  the  proconsul 
next  said. 

"You,"  replied  Polycarp,  "I  indeed 
consider  entitled  to  an  explanation;  for 
we  have  been  trained  to  render  honor, 
in  so  far  as  it  does  not  harm  us,  to 
magistrates  and  authorities  appointed 
by  God;  but  as  to  that  crowd,  T  do  not 
think  it  proper  to  make  an  appeal  to 
them." 

11.  "Well,"  said  the  proconsul,  "I 
have  wild  beasts,  and  shall  have  you 
thrown   before   them   if  you   do  not 
change  your  mind." 

"Call  for  them,"  he  replied;  "to  us  a 
change  from  better  to  worse  is  impos- 
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sible;  but  it  is  noble  to  change  from 
what  is  evil  to  what  is  good." 

Again  he  said  to  him:  "If  you  make 
little  of  the  beasts,  I  shall  have  you 
consumed  by  fire  unless  you  change 
your  mind." 

"The  fire  which  you  threaten,"  re- 
plied Polycarp,  "is  one  that  burns  for 
a  little  while,  and  after  a  short  time 
goes  out.  You  evidently  do  not  know 
the  fire  of  the  judgment  to  come  and 
the  eternal  punishment,  which  awaits 
the  wicked.  But  why  do  you  delay? 
Go  ahead;  do  what  you  want." 

12.  As  he  said  this  and  more  be- 
sides, he  was  animated  with  courage 
and  joy,  and  his  countenance  was  suf- 
fused with  beauty.  As  a  result,  he  did 
not  collapse  from  fright  at  what  was 
being  said  to  him;  the  proconsul,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  astounded,  and 
sent  his  herald  to  announce  three  times 
in  the  centre  of  the  arena:  "Polycarp 
has  confessed  to  being  a  Christian." 
Upon  this  announcement  of  the  herald, 
the  whole  multitude  of  heathens  and  of 
Jews  living   at  Smyrna  shouted   with 
uncontrolled  anger  and  at  the  top  of 
their  voices:   "This  is  the  teacher  of 
Asia,  the  father  of  the  Christians,  the 
destroyer    of    our    gods!    He   teaches 
many  not  to  sacrifice  and  not  to  wor- 
ship!" Amid  this  noisy  demonstration, 
they  called  upon  Philip,  the  minister  of 
public  worship  in  Asia,  to  let  loose  a 
lion  upon  Polycarp.  But  he  replied  he 
had  no  authority  to  do  so,  since  he 
had  already  closed  the  hunting  sports. 
Then  they  decided  with  one  accord  to 
demand  that  he  should  burn  Polycarp 
alive.  Of  course,  the  vision  that  had 
appeared  to  him  in  connection  with 
the  pillow — when  he  saw  it  on  fire 
during  his  prayer  and  then  turned  to 
his  trusted  friends  with  the  prophetic 
remark:  "I  must  be  burnt  alive" — had 
to  be  fulfilled! 

13.  Then  the  thing  was  done  more 
quickly  than  can  be  told,  the  crowds 


being  in  so  great  a  hurry  to  gather  logs 
and  firewood  from  the  shops  and  baths! 
And  the  Jews,  too,  as  is  their  custom, 
were  particularly  zealous  in  lending  a 
hand.  When  the  pyre  was  prepared,  he 
laid  aside  all  his  clothes,  unfastened 
the  loin  cloth,  and  prepared  also  to 
take  off  his  shoes.  He  had  not  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing  this,  because  the 
faithful  always  vied  with  each  other  to 
see  which  of  them  would  be  the  first 
to  touch  his  body.  Even  before  his 
martyrdom,  he  had  always  been 
honored  for  holiness  of  life.  Without 
delay  the  material  prepared  for  the 
pyre  was  piled  up  round  him;  but  when 
they  intended  to  nail  him  as  well,  he 
said:  "Leave  me  just  as  I  am.  He  who 
enables  me  to  endure  the  fire  will  also 
enable  me  to  remain  on  the  pyre  un- 
budging,  without  the  security  afforded 
by  your  nails." 

14.  So  they  did  not  nail  him,  but 
just  fastened  him.  And  there  he  was, 
with  his  hands  put  behind  him,  and 
fastened,  like  a  ram  towering  above  a 
large  flock,  ready  for  sacrifice,  a  holo- 
caust prepared  and  acceptable  to  God! 
And  he  looked  up  to  heaven  and  said: 

0  Lord  God,  O  Almighty,  Father  of  Thy 
beloved   and  blessed   Son   Jesus   Christ, 
through    whom    we    have    received    the 
knowledge  of  you — God  of  angels  and 
hosts  and  all  creation — and  of  the  whole 
race  of  saints  who  live  under  your  eyes! 

1  bless  Thee,  because  Thou  hast  seen  fit 
to  bestow  upon  me  this  day  and  this 
hour,  that  I  may  share,  among  the  num- 
ber  of   the   martyrs,    the    cup    of   Thy 
Anointed  and  rise  to  eternal  life  both  in 
soul  and  in  body,  in  virtue  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  Holy  Spirit.  May  I  be 
accepted  among  them  in  Thy  sight  today 
as  a  rich  and  pleasing  sacrifice,  such  as 
Thou,  the  true  God  that  cannot  utter  a 
falsehood,  hast  prearranged,  revealed  in 
advance,   and   now   consummated.   And 
therefore  I  praise  Thee  for  everything; 
1  bless  Thee;  I  glorify  Thee  through  the 
eternal  and  heavenly  High  Priest  Jesus 
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Christ,  Thy  beloved  Son,  through  whom 
be  glory  to  Thee  together  with  Him  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  both  now  and  for  the 
ages  yet  to  come.  Amen. 

15.  When  he  had  wafted  upon  the 
Amen  and  finished  the  prayer,  the  men 
attending  to  the  fire  lit  it;  and  when  a 
mighty  flame  shot  up,  we,  who  were 
privileged  to  see  it,  saw  a  wonderful 
thing;  and  we  have  been  spared  to  tell 
the  tale  to  the  rest.  The  fire  produced 
the  likeness  of  a  vaulted  chamber,  like 
a  ship's   sail  bellying  to  the  breeze, 
and  surrounded  the  martyr's  body  as 
with  a  wall;  and  he  was  in  the  centre  of 
it,  not  as  burning  flesh,  but  as  bread 
that  is  baking,  or  as  gold  and  silver 
refined  in  a  furnance!  In  fact,  we  even 
caught  an  aroma  such  as  the  scent  of 
incense    or   of    some    other   precious 
spice. 

16.  At  length,  seeing  that  his  body 
could  not  be  consumed  by  fire,  those 
impious  people  ordered  an  executioner 
to  approach  him  and  run  a  dagger  into 
him.  This  done,  there  issued  [a  dove 
and]  a  great  quantity  of  blood,  with 
the  result  that  the  fire  was  quenched 
and  the  whole  crowd  was  struck  by 
the  difference  between  unbelievers  and 
elect.  And  of  the  elect  the  most  won- 
derful Polycarp  was  certainly  one — an 
apostolic  and  prophetic  teacher  in  our 
times,  and  a  bishop  of  the  Catholic 
Church  at  Smyrna.  In  fact,  every  word 
his  lips  have  uttered  has  been,  or  will 
yet  be,  fulfilled. 

17.  But  the  jealous  and  malicious 
rival,   the   adversary   of   the    race   of 
saints,  had  witnessed  the  splendor  of 
his  martyrdom,  had  seen  that  his  life 
was  blameless  from  the  beginning,  and 
now  saw  him  adorned  with  the  crown 
of  immortality  and  carrying  off  an  in- 


contestable prize.  And  so  he  busied 
himself  preventing  even  his  poor  body 
from  being  laid  hold  of  by  us.  Many, 
of  course,  were  eager  to  do  so  and 
have  a  share  in  the  possession  of  his 
holy  remains.  He  therefore  instigated 
Nicetas,  Herod's  father  and  Alce's 
brother,  to  plead  with  the  magistrate 
not  to  deliver  up  his  body;  "or  else," 
he  said,  "they  will  abandon  the  Cruci- 
fied and  worship  this  man  in  good 
earnest."  This  he  said  at  the  urgent 
representations  of  the  Jews,  who  were 
again  on  the  alert  when  we  intended 
to  take  him  out  of  the  fire.  They  did 
not  realize  that  we  shall  never  bring 
ourselves  either  to  abandon  Christ, 
who  suffered  for  the  salvation  of  all 
those  that  are  saved  in  the  whole 
world — the  Innocent  for  sinners! — or 
to  worship  any  other.  Him  we  worship 
as  being  the  Son  of  God,  the  martyrs 
we  love  as  being  disciples  and  imitators 
of  the  Lord;  and  deservedly  so,  be- 
cause of  their  unsurpassable  devotion 
to  their  King  and  Teacher.  May  it  be 
our  good  fortune,  too,  to  be  their  com- 
panions and  fellow  disciples! 

18.  When  the  centurion  noticed  the 
contentiousness  of  the  Jews,  he  de- 
clared the  body  public  property  and, 
according  to  their  custom,  burnt  it. 
And  thus  it  came  about  that  we  after- 
wards took  up  his  bones,  more  pre- 
cious than  costly  stones  and  more  ex- 
cellent than  gold,  and  interred  them  in 
a  decent  place.  There  the  Lord  will 
permit  us,  as  far  as  possible,  to  as- 
semble in  rapturous  joy  and  celebrate 
his  martyrdom — his  birthday — both 
in  order  to  commemorate  the  heroes 
that  have  gone  before,  and  to  train 
and  prepare  the  heroes  yet  to  come. 
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From  Pliny  Letters,  trans,  by  William  Melmoth,  revised  by  W.  M.  L.  Hutchinson 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1915),  II,  401-407. 


A.    PLINY    THE    YOUNGER:     LETTER    TO 
EMPEROR  TRAJAN 

IT  is  a  rule,  Sir,  which  I  inviolably 
observe,  to  refer  myself  to  you  in  all 
my  doubts;  for  who  is  more  capable  of 
guiding  my  uncertainty  or  informing 
my  ignorance?  Having  never  been 
present  at  any  trials  of  the  Christians, 
I  am  unacquainted  with  the  method 
and  limits  to  be  observed  either  in  ex- 
amining or  punishing  them.  Whether 
any  difference  is  to  be  made  on  ac- 
count of  age,  or  no  distinction  allowed 
between  the  youngest  and  the  adult; 
whether  repentance  admits  to  a  pardon, 
or  if  a  man  has  been  once  a  Christian 
it  avails  him  nothing  to  recant;  whether 
the  mere  profession  of  Christianity, 
albeit  without  crimes,  or  only  the 
crimes  associated  therewith  are  punish- 
able— in  all  these  points  I  am  greatly 
doubtful. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  method  I 
have  observed  towards  those  who  have 
been  denounced  to  me  as  Christians  is 
this:  I  interrogated  them  whether  they 
were  Christians;  if  they  confessed  it  I 
repeated  the  question  twice  again, 
adding  the  threat  of  capital  punish- 
ment; if  they  still  persevered,  I  ordered 
them  to  be  executed.  For  whatever  the 
nature  of  their  creed  might  be,  I  could 
at  least  feel  no  doubt  that  contumacy 
and  inflexible  obstinacy  deserved  chas- 
tisement. There  were  others  also  pos- 
sessed with  the  same  infatuation,  but 
being  citizens  of  Rome,  I  directed  them 
to  be  carried  thither. 

These  accusations  spread  (as  is 
usually  the  case)  from  the  mere  fact  of 
the  matter  being  investigated  and 
several  forms  of  the  mischief  came  to 


light.  A  placard  was  put  up,  without 
any  signature,  accusing  a  large  number 
of  persons  by  name.  Those  who  denied 
they  were,  or  had  ever  been,  Chris- 
tians, who  repeated  after  me  an  in- 
vocation to  the  Gods,  and  offered 
adoration,  with  wine  and  frankincense, 
to  your  image,  which  1  had  ordered  to 
be  brought  for  that  purpose,  together 
with  those  of  the  Gods,  and  who 
finally  cursed  Christ — none  of  which 
acts,  it  is  said,  those  who  are  really 
Christians  can  be  forced  into  perform- 
ing— these  I  thought  it  proper  to  dis- 
charge. Others  who  were  named  by 
that  informer  at  first  confessed  them- 
selves Christians,  and  then  denied  it; 
true,  they  had  been  of  that  persuasion 
but  they  had  quitted  it,  some  three 
years,  others  many  years,  and  a  few  as 
much  as  twenty-five  years  ago.  They 
all  worshipped  your  statue  and  the 
images  of  the  Gods,  and  cursed  Christ. 
They  affirmed,  however,  the  whole 
of  their  guilt,  or  their  error,  was,  that 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  on  a 
certain  fixed  day  before  it  was  light, 
when  they  sang  in  alternate  verses -a 
hymn  to  Christ,  as  to  a  god,  and  bound 
themselves  by  a  solemn  oath,  not  to 
any  wicked  deeds,  but  never  to  commit 
any  fraud,  theft  or  adultery,  never  to 
falsify  their  word,  nor  deny  a  trust 
when  they  should  be  called  upon  to 
deliver  it  up;  after  which  it  was  their 
custom  to  separate,  and  then  reassem- 
ble to  partake  of  food — but  food  of  an 
ordinary  and  innocent  kind.  Even  this 
practice,  however,  they  had  abandoned 
after  the  publication  of  my  edict,  by 
which,  according  to  your  orders,  I 
had  forbidden  political  associations.  I 
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judged  it  so  much  the  more  necessary 
to  extract  the  real  truth,  with  the 
assistance  of  torture,  from  two  female 
slaves,  who  were  styled  deaconesses: 
but  I  could  discover  nothing  more  than 
depraved  and  excessive  superstition. 

I  therefore  adjourned  the  proceed- 
ings, and  betook  myself  at  once  to 
your  counsel.  For  the  matter  seemed 
to  me  well  worth  referring  to  you — 
especially  considering  the  numbers  en- 
dangered. Persons  of  all  ranks  and 
ages,  and  of  both  sexes  are,  and  will 
be,  involved  in  the  prosecution.  For 
this  contagious  superstition  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  cities  only,  but  has  spread 
through  the  villages  and  rural  districts; 
it  seems  possible,  however,  to  check 
and  cure  it.  Tis  certain  at  least  that 
the  temples,  which  had  been  almost 
deserted,  begin  now  to  be  frequented; 
and  the  sacred  festivals,  after  a  long 
intermission,  are  again  revived;  while 
there  is  a  general  demand  for  sacrificial 
animals,  which  for  some  time  past 
have  met  with  but  few  purchasers. 
From  hence  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what 


multitudes  may  be  reclaimed  from  this 
error,  if  a  door  be  left  open  to  re- 
pentance. 

B.  EMPEROR  TRAJAN:  LETTER  TO 
PLINY  THE  YOUNGER 

The  method  you  have  pursued,  my 
dear  Pliny,  in  sifting  the  cases  of  those 
denounced  to  you  as  Christians  is  ex- 
tremely proper.  It  is  not  possible  to 
lay  down  any  general  rule  which  can 
be  applied  as  the  fixed  standard  in  all 
cases  of  this  nature.  No  search  should 
be  made  for  these  people;  when  they 
are  denounced  and  found  guilty  they 
must  be  punished;  with  the  restriction, 
however,  that  when  the  party  denies 
himself  to  be  a  Christian,  and  shall 
give  proof  that  he  is  not  (that  is,  by 
adoring  our  gods)  he  shall  be  pardoned 
on  the  ground  of  repentance,  even 
though  he  may  have  formerly  incurred 
suspicion.  Informations  without  the 
accuser's  name  subscribed  must  not  be 
admitted  in  evidence  against  anyone, 
as  it  is  introducing  a  very  dangerous 
precedent,  and  by  no  means  agreeable 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 


75.  The  Edicts  of  Toleration  and  of  Milan,  313 

Selection  A  from  Eusebius,  The  Ecclesiastic  fil  History,  trans,  by 
Kirsopp  Lake  ("The  Loeb  Classical  Library";  Cambridge,  Mass.:  The 
Harvard  University  Press,  1932),  pp.  319-321;  selection  B  from 
Church  and  State  Through  the  Centuries,  trans,  by  Sidney  Z.  Ehler 
and  John  B.  Morrall  (Westminster,  Maryland:  The  Newman  Press, 
1954),  pp.  5-6. 


A.    THE    EDICT    OF    TOLERATION 

AMONG  the  other  measures  that  we 
frame  for  the  use  and  profit  of  the 
state,  it  had  been  our  own  wish 
formerly  that  all  things  should  be  set 
to  rights  in  accordance  with  the  ancient 
laws  and  public  order  of  the  Romans; 
and  to  make  provision  for  this,  namely, 
that  the  Christians  also,  such  as  had 
abandoned  the  persuasion  of  their  own 


ancestors,  should  return  to  a  sound 
mind;  seeing  that  through  some  reason- 
ing they  had  been  possessed  of  such 
self-will  and  seized  with  such  folly  that, 
instead  of  following  the  institutions  of 
the  ancients,  which  perchance  their 
own  forefathers  had  formerly  estab- 
lished, they  made  for  themselves,  and 
were  observing,  laws  merely  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  disposition  and  as 
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each  one  wished,  and  were  assembling 
various  multitudes  in  divers  places: 
Therefore  when  a  command  of  ours 
soon  followed  to  the  intent  that  they 
should  betake  themselves  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  ancients,  very  many 
indeed  were  subjected  to  peril,  while 
very  many  were  harassed  and  endured 
all  kinds  of  death;  And  since  the  ma- 
jority held  to  the  same  folly,  and  we 
perceived  that  they  were  neither  pay- 
ing the  worship  due  to  the  gods  of 
heaven  nor  honoring  the  god  of  the 
Christians;  having  regard  to  our 
clemency  and  the  invariable  custom  by 
which  we  are  wont  to  accord  pardon 
to  all  men,  we  thought  it  right  in  this 
case  also  to  extend  most  willingly  our 
indulgence:  That  Christians  may  exist 
again  and  build  the  houses  in  which 
they  used  to  assemble,  always  pro- 
vided that  they  do  nothing  contrary  to 
order.  In  another  letter  we  shall  in- 
dicate to  the  judges  how  they  should 
proceed.  Wherefore,  in  accordance 
with  this  our  indulgence,  they  will  be 
bound  to  beseech  their  own  god  for 
our  welfare,  and  that  of  the  state,  and 
their  own;  that  in  every  way  both  the 
well  being  of  the  state  may  be  secured, 
and  they  may  be  enabled  to  live  free 
from  care  in  their  own  homes. 

B.    THE   EDICT  OF  MILAN 

We,  Constantinus  and  Licinius  the 
Emperors,  having  met  in  concord  at 
Milan  and  having  set  in  order  every- 
thing which  pertains  to  the  common 
good  and  public  security,  are  of  the 
opinion  that  among  the  various  things 
which  we  perceived  would  profit  men, 
or  which  should  be  set  in  order  first, 
was  to  be  found  the  cultivation  of  re- 
ligion; we  should  therefore  give  both 
to  Christians  and  to  all  others  free 
facility  to  follow  the  religion  which 
each  may  desire,  so  that  by  this  means 
whatever  divinity  is  enthroned  in 
heaven  may  be  gracious  and  favour- 


able to  us  and  to  all  who  have  been 
placed  under  our  authority.  Therefore 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  follow- 
ing decision  is  in  accordance  with 
sound  and  true  reasoning:  that  no  one 
who  has  given  his  mental  assent  to  the 
Christian  persuasion  or  to  any  other 
which  he  feels  to  be  suitable  to  him 
should  be  compelled  to  deny  his  con- 
viction, so  that  the  Supreme  Godhead 
("Summa  Divinitas"),  whose  worship 
we  freely  observe,  can  assist  us  in  all 
things  with  his  wonted  favour  and 
benevolence.  Wherefore  it  is  necessary 
for  your  Excellency  to  know  that  it  is 
our  pleasure  that  all  restrictions  which 
were  previously  put  forward  in  official 
pronouncements  concerning  the  sect  of 
the  Christians  should  be  removed,  and 
that  each  one  of  them  who  freely  and 
sincerely  carries  out  the  purpose  of 
observing  the  Christian  religion  may 
endeavour  to  practice  its  precepts  with- 
out any  fear  or  danger.  We  believed 
that  these  points  should  be  fully 
brought  to  your  attention,  so  that  you 
might  know  that  we  have  given  free 
and  absolute  permission  to  practice 
their  religion  to  the  Christians.  Now 
that  you  perceive  what  we  have  granted 
to  them,  your  Excellency  must  also 
learn  that  for  the  sake  of  peace  in  our 
time  a  similar  public  and  free  right  to 
practice  their  religion  or  cult  is 
granted  to  others,  so  that  every  man 
may  have  free  opportunity  to  worship 
according  to  his  own  wish.  This  has 
been  done  by  us  to  avoid  any  appear- 
ance of  disfavour  to  any  one  religion. 
We  have  decided  furthermore  to 
decree  the  following  in  respect  of  the 
Christians:  if  those  places  at  which 
they  were  accustomed  in  former  times 
to  hold  their  meetings  (concerning 
which  a  definite  procedure  was  laid 
down  for  your  guidance  in  previous 
communications)  have  been  at  any 
previous  time  acquired  from  our  treas- 
ury or  from  any  other  person,  let  the 
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persons  concerned  be  willing  and 
swift  to  restore  them  to  the  Christians 
without  financial  recompense  and  with- 
out trying  to  ask  a  price.  Let  those 
who  have  received  such  property  as  a 
gift  restore  whatever  they  have  ac- 
quired to  the  Christians  in  similar 
manner.  If  those  who  have  bought  such 
property  or  received  it  as  a  gift,  seek 
some  recompense  from  our  benev- 
olence, let  them  apply  to  the  Vicar,  by 
whom  their  cases  will  be  referred  to 
our  clemency.  You  are  to  consider  it 
your  duty  that  all  these  things  shall  be 
handed  over  to  the  Christian  body  im- 
mediately and  without  delay  by  your 
intervention.  And  since  the  aforesaid 
Christians  are  known  to  have  possessed 
not  only  those  places  at  which  they 
are  wont  to  assemble,  but  others  also 
pertaining  to  the  law  of  their  body, 
that  is  of  the  churches,  not  of  private 
individuals,  you  are  to  order  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  which  we  have  de- 
scribed above  the  return  of  all  those 
possessions  to  the  aforesaid  Christians, 
that  is  to  their  bodies  and  assemblies 


without  any  further  hesitation  or  argu- 
ment. Our  previous  statement  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  those  who  restore 
this  property  without  price  may,  as  we 
have  said,  expect  some  compensation 
from  our  benevolence. 

You  ought  to  bring  into  play  your 
very  effective  intervention  in  all  these 
matters  concerning  the  aforesaid  Chris- 
tian body  so  that  there  may  be  a  swift 
fulfilment  of  our  Edict,  in  which  the 
interests  of  public  quiet  have  been 
consulted  by  our  clemency.  Let  all  this 
be  done,  so  that  as  we  stated  above, 
the  divine  favour,  of  which  we  have 
experienced  so  many  instances,  may 
continue  with  us  to  bless  our  succes- 
sors through  all  time  with  public  well- 
being.  In  order  that  the  character  of 
this  our  perpetual  benevolence  can 
reach  the  knowledge  of  all,  it  will  be 
well  for  you  to  circulate  everywhere, 
and  to  bring  to  the  awareness  of  all, 
these  points  which  have  been  written 
to  you  as  above,  so  that  the  enactment 
of  this  our  benevolence  may  not  be 
hidden. 
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V.    The  First  General  Councils  and 
Christological  Heresies 


ONE  of  the  first  major  problems  facing  the  Church  under  imperial  protec- 
tion was  the  resolving  of  a  series  of  Trinitarian  and  Christological  heresies 
and  their  auxiliary  theological  controversies.  The  greater  part  of  this 
polemic,  synodal,  and  ecumenical  council  activity,  extending  from  the 
third  through  the  seventh  centuries,  took  place  in  the  Eastern  Church.  It 
was  aided  by  an  Eastern  penchant  for  speculative  theology;  the  rivalry  of 
two  theological  schools  (one  allegorical  and  mystical  at  Alexandria,  the 
other  literal  and  rational  at  Antioch);  competition  for  control  of  the 
patriarchate  at  Constantinople,  "the  second  Rome";  as  well  as  a  close 
interplay  of  political  and  religious  issues.  This  development  of  ecumenical 
councils,  with  the  emperor  often  assembling,  attending,  and  dismissing 
them,  afforded  the  new  Christian  emperors  a  dangerous  opportunity  to 
control  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  At  the  same  time  much  good  was  accom- 
plished in  working  out  decrees  on  traditional  matters  of  faith,  organiza- 
tion, discipline,  and  worship.  The  Christological  doctrine  of  the  Church 
was  also  defined  for  future  generations.  Yet  the  price  was  high;  several 
heretical  Christian  groups  continued  as  splinter  churches  in  the  Medi- 
terranean world,  the  Near  East,  and  into  the  Far  East — the  first  to  break 
away  from  the  Church  Universal. 

Arianism,  the  first  major  heresy  of  this  period,  and  perhaps  after 
Gnosticism  the  most  serious  threat  to  the  integrity  of  divine  revelation  in 
the  history  of  the  Church,  centered  on  the  question  of  whether  God  the 
Son,  the  Second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  is  really  God  in  the  sense 
that  God  the  Father  is  God.  Arius,  priest  of  Alexandria,  aided  by  Bishop 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  advanced  the  teaching  of  Lucian  of  Antioch  that 
the  unity  of  God  necessitates  subordinating  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  to  a 
position  of  foremost  creature  and  creator.  Christ  is  thus  not  God.  Con- 
stantine  and  his  sons  advanced  this  heresy  to  such  a  degree  by  making  it  a 
political  problem  that  St.  Jerome  said:  "The  whole  world  groaned  to  find 
itself  Arian."  In  the  CANONS  OF  THE  FIRST  GENERAL  COUNCIL  (No.  76), 
summoned  by  Constantine  in  325  at  Nicea  near  Constantinople,  Arianism 
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was  rejected,  the  Nicene  Creed  formulated,  and  disciplinary  decrees  enacted 
by  the  approximately  300  bishops  who  attended. 

For  the  next  half  century  the  traditional  Trinitarian  doctrine  defined 
at  Nicea  was  hotly  defended  and  questioned  in  a  complicated  series  of 
struggles.  With  the  advent  of  Emperor  Theodosius  in  the  West,  and  the 
careful  distinctions  of  the  Cappadocians  in  the  East,  the  restoration  of 
orthodoxy  was  assured  at  the  Second  General  Council,  held  at  Constanti- 
nople in  381.  The  Archbishop  of  Constantinople,  St.  Gregory  of 
Nazianzen,  one  of  the  three  Cappadocians,  presided  at  the  opening  of  the 
council  of  1 50  bishops.  Advanced  in  years  and  the  victim  of  intrigue,  St. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  delivered  his  "last  farewell"  or  ORATION  (No.  77),  a 
stirring  classical  defense  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  before  resigning  and  retiring 
to  lead  an  ascetic  and  literary  life. 

But  the  theological  wars  were  far  from  ended.  Within  a  quarter  of  a 
century  another  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Bishop  Nestorius,  deriving 
his  doctrine  from  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  a  teacher  at  Antioch,  stressed 
the  valid  distinction  between  the  acts  of  Christ  as  God  and  Christ  as  man, 
but  in  heretical  terms  of  denying  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  the  Mother  of 
God.  A  violent  and  most  complicated  controversy  arose,  spearheaded  by 
Bishop  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  who  severely  and  high-handedly  denounced 
Bishop  Nestorius,  and  drew  the  lines  of  battle  anew  between  Alexandria 
and  Antioch.  Bishop  Cyril  in  an  Egyptian  council  denounced  Nestorian- 
ism  and  exceeded  his  papal  commission  by  drawing  up  twelve  propositions, 
demanding  acceptance  of  them  from  Bishop  Nestorius  in  phrases  which  the 
Antioch  group  suspected  as  heretical  Apolinarianism  derived  from 
Apolinaris  of  Laodicea.  Bishop  Nestorius  answered  with  twelve  proposi- 
tions of  his  own  accusing  Cyril  of  heresy  (THE  LETTER  OF  BISHOP  CYRIL 

OF    ALEXANDRIA    TO   BISHOP    NESTORIUS    OF    CONSTANTINOPLE    WITH    THE 

TWELVE  ANATHEMAS  OF  BOTH  [No.  18]).  The  labyrinth  of  heresy,  mis- 
understanding, and  imperial  intrigue  was  finally  settled  at  the  Third 
General  Council  at  Ephesus  in  431 .  Nestorianism  was  condemned,  and  the 
title  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  Mother  of  God  (Theotokos)  was  defined  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  populace.  Scars  of  battle  lasted,  however,  until  Pope 
St.  Celestine  refused  to  ratify  the  excommunication  of  the  Antioch  group 
and  asked  only  for  their  acceptance  of  the  decrees  of  Ephesus,  while 
Bishop  Cyril  consented  in  433  to  sign  a  formula  on  the  "union  of  two 
natures  in  Christ." 

Before  another  quarter  century  had  passed  a  new  crisis  arose  over 
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Eutyches,  a  monk  of  Constantinople,  who  claimed  to  be  defending  the 
orthodox  faith  of  Alexandria  and  Cyril  by  stressing  the  oneness  of  Christ's 
person  to  the  degree  that  His  human  nature  was  absorbed  into  His  divine 
nature.  Controversy  reigned  anew  over  this  heresy  called  Monophysitism. 
Pope  Leo  I  (461),  surnamed  "the  great,"  selected  Ephesus  again  as  the 
site  of  a  general  council  to  settle  the  matter  (449).  The  pope  sent  a  formal 
dogmatic  letter,  called  THE  TOME  (No.  79),  to  Bishop  Flavian  of  Con- 
stantinople defending  traditional  Catholic  faith.  The  rights  of  this  council 
were  usurped,  however,  and  a  middle  way  between  Nestorianism  and 
Monophysitism  was  not  arrived  at  until  another  council  was  formed  at 
Chalcedon  (451).  THE  DEFINITION  OF  FAITH  OF  CHALCEDON  (No.  20) 
brought  momentary  peace,  but  not  before  some  of  the  most  fantastic 
events  of  this  emotionally  charged  period  took  place:  the  Second  Council 
of  Ephesus  turned  into  a  riol,  and  resulted  in  Flavian's  death  and 
Eutyches'  imprisonment. 


16.  Canons  of  the  First  General  Council  of  Nicea,  325 

From  The  Disciplinary  Decrees  of  the  General  Councils,  trans,  by  H.  J. 
Schroeder,  O.P.  (St.  Louis:  B.  Herder  Book  Company,  1937),  pp.  8-19;  The 
Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers,  trans,  by  Arthur  C.  McGiffert  (London: 
Parker  and  Company,  1890),  II,  255-256. 

2.  SINCE  many  things  have  taken  place  a  cleric  and  he  be  convicted  by  two  or 
that  are  contrary  to  the  ecclesiastical  three  witnesses,  he  must  lay  aside  his 
canons,  either  through  necessity  or  clerical  office.  Any  one  who  acts  con- 
through  the  pressure  of  men,  so  that  trary  to  the  ordinance  and  dares  to  be 
persons  just  converted  from  heathen-  disobedient  to  this  great  council  runs 
ism  to  the  faith  and  instructed  only  for  the  risk  of  being  deposed  from  the 
a  short  time  are  led  directly  to  the  clerical  state.  .  .  . 
spiritual  bath  and  at  the  same  time  6.  Let  the  ancient  custom  that  ob- 
with  baptism  are  promoted  to  the  tains  in  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis, 
sacerdotal  or  episcopal  dignity,  it  ap-  namely,  that  the  bishop  of  Alexandria 
peared  just  that  in  the  future  such  has  the  supervision  of  all  these  prov- 
things  should  not  be  done,  since  for  inces,  be  strictly  adhered  to,  since  this 
catechetical  instruction  and  for  further  is  also  the  custom  of  the  bishop  of 
probation  after  baptism  time  is  neces-  Rome.  In  like  manner,  in  respect  to 
sary.  For  it  is  a  wise  saying  of  the  Antioch  and  the  other  provinces,  let 
apostle:  a  bishop  should  be  "not  a  each  Church  retain  its  prerogatives.  It 
neophyte;  lest  being  puffed  up  with  is  unmistakably  clear  that  if  anyone 
pride,  he  fall  into  the  judgment  and  has  been  made  bishop  without  the  ap- 
snare  of  the  devil."  If  in  the  future,  proval  of  the  metropolitan,  this  great 
however,  a  grave  sin  be  discovered  in  council  does  not  permit  him  to  ex- 
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ercise  the  office  of  bishop.  If,  however, 
the  election,  which  was  participated  in 
by  all  with  discernment  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  the  Church,  is 
by  reason  of  a  contentious  spirit  op- 
posed by  two  or  three,  the  votes  of  the 
majority  shall  prevail. 

7.  Since  custom  and  ancient  tradi- 
tion show  that  the  bishop  of  Aelia 
[Jerusalem]  ought  to  be  honored,  he 
shall  have  precedence  without,  how- 
ever, infringing  on  the  rights  of  the 
metropolis. 

8.  In    regard    to    those    who    call 
themselves  Cathari,  should  they  desire 
to  enter  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  this  holy  and  great  council 
decrees  that  they  receive  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands  and  then  remain  in  the 
clerical  state;  above  all,  however,  they 
must  certify  in  writing  that  they  will 
accept  and  follow  the  teachings  of  the 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  that  is, 
hold  communion  with  those  who  have 
married   a   second   time,    as   well   as 
with  those  who  lapse  in  time  of  per- 
secution   and    for    whom    a    definite 
period  of  penance  has  been  fixed  and 
an    occasion   of   reconciliation    deter- 
mined. In  all  things,  therefore,  must 
they  follow  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  In  places,  then,  where  there 
are  only  ecclesiastics  of  their  party, 
be  it  in  villages  or  in  cities,  these  are 
to  remain  in  the  clerical  state  and  re- 
tain their  positions;  but  if  a  Catholic 
bishop  or  priest  be  already  there,  and 
there  come  to  him  clerics  from  that 
party,  it  is  clear  that  the  bishop  of 
the  Catholic  Church  retains  his  epis- 
copal dignity,  but  the  bishop  of  the  so- 
called  Cathari  is  to  have  the  sacerdotal 
dignity  of  the  episcopal  title.  If  he  is 
dissatisfied    with    this,    then    he,    the 
Catholic  bishop,  is  to  assign  him  as  a 
rural  bishop  or  priest,  so  that  he  may 
appear  as  a  regular  member  of  the 
clergy  and  thus  avoid  the  presence  of 
two  bishops  in  a  city. 


9.  If  some  have  been  raised  to  the 
priesthood  without  an  examination,  or 
if  in  the  course  of  such  an  examina- 
tion they  confessed  their  wrongdoing, 
and  in  spite  of  that  confession  some- 
one felt  moved,  contrary  to  the  canon, 
to  impose  hands  upon  them,  such  the 
canon  does  not  approve,  for  the  Cath- 
olic Church  demands  stainlessness. 

10.  The  lapsi  who  have  been  or- 
dained either  through  the  ignorance  or 
in  spite  of  the  knowledge  of  those  who 
ordained  them  are  no  exception  to  the 
law  of  the  Church,  and  they  will  be 
excluded  as  soon  as  their  irregularity 
becomes  known. 

11.  With  regard  to  those  who  dur- 
ing the  tyranny  of  Licinius  apostatized 
without  compulsion  or  confiscation  of 
property  or  peril  or  any  other  pressure, 
the  council  has  decided  to  treat  them 
with  kindness,  though  they  have  shown 
themselves    unworthy    of    it.    Those, 
therefore,  who  are  truly  repentant  and 
were  believers  before  their  fall,  shall 
do  three  years  of  penance  among  the 
audientes  and  seven  years  among  the 
substrati;  for  two  years  more  they  shall 
take    part    with    the    people    in    the 
prayers,  but  without  offering  sacrifice 
themselves. 

15.  On  account  of  the  many  dis- 
orders and  divisions,  it  was  thought 
well  to  abolish  everywhere  the  custom 
which  has  been  established  in  some  lo- 
calities contrary  to  the  canon;  namely, 
that  no  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon  is  to 
pass  from  one  city  to  another.  Should, 
however,  anyone  dare  to  act  contrary 
to  this  decision  of  the  holy  and  great 
council  and  follow  the  old  custom,  his 
action  shall  be  regarded  as  absolutely 
null,  and  he  is  to  return  to  the  Church 
for  which  he  was  ordained  bishop  or 
priest.  .  .  . 

16.  Priests,  deacons,  or  any  other 
clerics  who,  not  having  before  their 
eyes  the  fear  of  God,  nor  considering 
the  ecclesiastical  law,  through  a  want 
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of  earnestness  abandon  their  Church, 
shall  under  no  condition  be  received 
into  another  Church,  but  are  to  be 
urged  by  every  means  to  return  to 
their  own  diocese;  in  case  they  refuse, 
they  are  to  be  excommunicated  (de- 
posed). Should  anyone,  however,  at- 
tempt to  steal  a  subject,  as  it  were, 
who  belongs  to  another  bishop,  and, 
without  the  consent  of  the  bishop  from 
whom  the  cleric  escaped,  ordain  him 
for  his  own  Church,  such  an  ordination 
shall  be  invalid. 

17.  Since  many  clerics,  led  by  ava- 
rice and  spirit  of  usury,  have  forgotten 
the  divine  word:  "He  hath  not  put  his 
money  to  usury,"  and  demand  as 
veritable  usurers  a  rate  of  one  per  cent 
interest  per  month,  this  holy  and  great 
council  decides  that  if  anyone  after  the 
publication  of  this  ordinance  takes  in- 
terest in  any  way,  or  engages  in  the 
business  of  usury  in  any  manner,  or 
demands  back  one  and  a  half  times  as 
much,  or  otherwise  devises  a  scheme  of 
dishonest  profit,  he  shall  be  ejected 
from  the  clerical  state  and  his  name 
stricken  from  the  register.  .  .  . 

19.  Regarding  the  Paulianists  who 
wish  to  return  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
the  rule  is  to  be  observed  that  they 
must  be  rebaptized.  If  any  of  them 
have  formerly  (as  Paulianists)  been 
members  of  the  clergy,  these,  if  they 
are  found  to  be  of  unblemished  char- 
acter and  without  censure,  may  be  or- 
dained by  the  bishop  of  the  Catholic 
Church  after  they  have  been  rebap- 
tized. Should  they  be  found  unfit  after 
an  examination,  they  must  be  rejected. 
The  same  holds  good  in  the  case  of 
their  deaconesses,  and,  in  general,  this 
rule  is  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  all 
who  have  been  enrolled  among  their 
clergy.  We  have  mentioned  the  deacon- 
esses who  are  found  in  this  state,  that, 
since  they  have  not  been  ordained, 
they  are  to  be  counted  among  the 
laity.  .  .  . 


THE  NICENE  CREED  AS  FRAMED  IN  THE 
COUNCIL    (SOZOMEN) 

We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father 
Almighty,  Maker  of  all  things  visible 
and  invisible.  And  in  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the 
Father,  the  only-begotten;  that  is,  of 
the  essence  of  the  Father,  God  of  God, 
Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God, 
begotten,  not  made,  being  of  one  es- 
sence with  the  Father;  by  whom  all 
things  were  made,  both  in  heaven  and 
on  earth;  who  for  us  men,  and  for  our 
salvation,  came  down  and  was  incar- 
nate and  was  made  man;  he  suffered, 
and  the  third  day  he  rose  again,  as- 
cended into  heaven;  and  he  shall  come 
to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead.  And 
in  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  those  who  say: 
'There  was  a  time  when  he  was  not'; 
and  'He  was  not  before  he  was  made'; 
and  'He  was  made  out  of  nothing,'  or 
'He  is  of  another  substance  or  essence,' 
or  The  Son  of  God  is  created,'  or 
'changeable,'  or  'alterable' — they  are 
condemned  by  the  holy  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church.  .  .  . 

WHAT  THE  COUNCIL  DETERMINED 
ABOUT    ARIUS    ( SOZOMEN) 

It  ought  to  be  known,  that  they 
affirmed  the  Son  to  be  consubstantial 
with  the  Father;  and  that  those  are  to 
be  excommunicated  and  voted  aliens 
to  the  Catholic  Church  who  assert  that 
there  was  a  time  in  which  the  Son  ex- 
isted not,  and  before  He  was  begotten 
He  was  not,  and  that  He  was  made 
from  what  had  no  existence,  and  that 
He  is  of  another  hypostasis  or  sub- 
stance from  the  Father,  and  that  He  is 
subject  to  change  or  mutation.  This 
decision  was  sanctioned  by  Eusebius, 
Bishop  of  Nicomedia;  by  Theognis, 
Bishop  of  Nicea;  by  Maris,  Bishop  of 
Chalcedon;  by  Patrophilus,  Bishop  of 
Scythopolis;  and  by  Secundus,  Bishop 
of  Ptolemais  in  Libya.  Eusebius  Pam- 
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philus,  however,  withheld  his  assent 
for  a  little  while,  but  on  further  ex- 
amination assented.  The  council  ex- 
communicated Arius  and  his  adherents, 
and  prohibited  his  entering  Alexandria. 
The  words  in  which  his  opinions  were 
couched  were  likewise  condemned,  as 
also  a  work  entitled  "Thalia,"  which  he 
had  written  on  the  subject.  1  have  not 
read  this  book,  but  I  understand  that 
it  is  of  a  loose  character,  resembling 
in  license  Sotadus.  Tt  ought  to  be 
known  that  although  Eusebius,  Bishop 
of  Nicomedia,  and  Theognis,  Bishop 
of  Nicea,  assented  to  the  document  of 
this  faith  set  forth  by  the  council,  they 
neither  agreed  nor  subscribed  to  the 
deposition  of  Arius.  The  emperor  pun- 
ished Arius  with  exile,  and  dispatched 
edicts  to  the  bishops  and  people  of 
every  country,  denouncing  him  and  his 
adherents  as  ungodly,  and  commanding 
that  their  books  should  be  destroyed, 
in  order  that  no  remembrance  of  him 
or  of  the  doctrine  which  he  had 
broached  might  remain.  Whoever 
should  be  found  secreting  his  writings 
and  who  should  not  burn  them  im- 
mediately on  the  accusation,  should 


undergo  the  penalty  of  death,  and 
suffer  capital  punishment.  The  emperor 
wrote  letters  to  every  city  against  Arius 
and  those  who  had  received  his  doc- 
trines, and  commanded  Eusebius  and 
Theognis  to  quit  the  cities  whereof 
they  were  bishops;  he  addressed  him- 
self in  particular  to  the  church  of 
Nicomedia,  urging  it  to  adhere  to  the 
faith  which  had  been  set  forth  by  the 
council,  to  elect  orthodox  bishops,  to 
obey  them,  and  to  let  the  past  fall  into 
oblivion;  and  he  threatened  with  pun- 
ishment those  who  should  venture  to 
speak  well  of  the  exiled  bishops,  or  to 
adopt  their  sentiments.  In  these  and  in 
other  letters,  he  manifested  resentment 
against  Eusebius,  because  he  had  pre- 
viously adopted  the  opinions  of  the 
tyrant,  and  had  engaged  in  his  plots. 
In  accordance  with  the  imperial  edicts, 
Eusebius  and  Theognis  were  ejected 
from  the  churches  which  they  held, 
and  Amphion  received  that  of  Nico- 
media, and  Chrestus  that  of  Nicea.  On 
the  termination  of  this  doctrinal  con- 
troversy, the  council  decided  that  the 
Paschal  feast  should  be  celebrated  at 
the  same  time  in  every  place. 


17.  Bishop  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen:  Oration  at  the  First 
Council  of  Constantinople,  381 

From  The  Nicenc  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers,  trans,  by  Charles  G.  Browne  and 
James  E.  Swallow  (New  York:  The  Christian  Literature  Company,  1894),  VJJ, 
390-391. 


.  .  .  ONE  concise  proclamation  of  our 
teaching,  an  inscription  intelligible  to 
all,  is  this  people,  which  so  sincerely 
worships  the  Trinity,  that  it  would 
sooner  sever  anyone  from  this  life, 
than  sever  one  of  the  three  from  the 
Godhead:  of  one  mind,  of  equal  zeal, 
and  united  to  one  another,  to  us  and 
to  the  Trinity  of  unity  of  doctrine. 


Briefly  to  run  over  its  details:  That 
which  is  without  beginning,  and  is  the 
beginning,  and  is  with  the  beginning, 
is  one  God.  For  the  nature  of  that 
which  is  without  beginning  does  not 
consist  in  being  without  beginning  or 
being  unbegotten,  for  the  nature  of 
anything  lies,  not  in  what  it  is  not  but 
in  what  it  is.  It  is  the  assertion  of  what 
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is,  not  the  denial  of  what  is  not.  And 
the  Beginning  is  not,  because  it  is  a 
beginning,  separated  from  that  which 
has  no  beginning.  For  its  beginning  is 
not  its  nature,  any  more  than  the  being 
without  beginning  is  the  nature  of  the 
other.  For  these  are  the  accompani- 
ments of  the  nature,  not  the  nature 
itself.  That  again  which  is  with  that 
which  has  no  beginning,  and  with  be- 
ginning, is  not  anything  else  than  what 
they  are.  Now,  the  name  of  that  which 
has  no  beginning  is  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Beginning  the  Son,  and  of  that 
which  is  with  the  Beginning,  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  three  have  one  Nature 
— God.  And  the  union  is  the  Father 
from  whom  and  to  whom  order  of 
Persons  runs  its  course,  not  so  as  to 
be  confounded,  but  so  as  to  be  pos- 
sessed, without  distinction  of  time,  of 
will,  or  of  power.  For  these  things  in 
our  case  produce  a  plurality  of  indi- 
viduals, since  each  of  them  is  separate 
both  from  every  other  quality,  and 
from  every  other  individual  possession 
of  the  same  quality.  But  to  Those  who 
have  a  simple  nature,  and  whose  es- 
sence is  the  same,  the  term  One  be- 
longs in  its  highest  sense. 

Let  us  then  bid  farewell  to  all  con- 
tentious shiftings  and  balancings  of  the 
truth  on  either  side,  neither,  like  the 
Sabellians,  assailing  the  Trinity  in  the 
interest  of  the  Unity,  and  so  destroying 
the  distinction  by  a  wicked  confusion; 
nor,  like  the  Arians,  assailing  the  Unity 
in  the  interest  of  the  Trinity,  and  by  an 
impious  distinction  overthrowing  the 
Oneness.  For  our  object  is  not  to  ex- 
change one  evil  for  another,  but  to  en- 
sure our  attainment  of  that  which  is 
good.  These  are  the  playthings  of  the 
Wicked  One,  who  is  ever  swaying  our 
fortunes  towards  the  evil.  But  we, 
walking  along  the  royal  road  which 
lies  between  the  two  extremes,  which 
is  the  seat  of  the  virtues,  as  the  author- 


ities say,  believe  in  the  Father,  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  one  Substance 
and  glory;  in  whom  also  baptism  has 
its  perfection,  both  nominally  and 
really  (thou  knowest  who  hast  been 
initiated!);  being  a  denial  of  atheism 
and  a  confession  of  Godhead;  and  thus 
we  are  regenerated,  acknowledging  the 
Unity  in  the  Essence  and  in  the  un- 
divided worship,  and  the  Trinity  in 
the  Hypostases  or  Persons  (which  term 
some  prefer). 

And  let  not  those  who  are  conten- 
tious on  these  points  utter  their  scan- 
dalous taunts,  as  if  our  faith  depended 
on  terms  and  not  on  realities.  For  what 
do  you  mean  who  assert  the  three 
Hypostases?  Do  you  imply  three  Es- 
sences by  the  term?  I  am  assured  that 
you  would  loudly  shout  against  those 
who  do  so.  For  you  teach  that  the  Es- 
sence of  the  Three  is  One  and  the 
same.  What  do  you  mean,  who  assert 
the  Three  Persons?  Do  you  imagine  a 
single  compound  sort  of  being,  with 
three  faces,  or  of  an  entirely  human 
form?  Perish  the  thought!  You  too  will 
loudly  reply  that  he  who  thinks  thus, 
will  never  see  the  face  of  God,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  Hypostases  of  the  one  party,  of 
the  Persons  of  the  other,  to  ask  this 
further  question?  That  They  are  three, 
Who  are  distinguished  not  by  natures, 
but  by  properties.  Excellent.  How 
could  men  agree  and  harmonize  better 
than  you  do,  even  if  there  be  a  differ- 
ence between  the  syllables  you  use? 
You  see  what  a  reconciler  1  am,  bring- 
ing you  back  from  the  letter  to  the 
sense,  as  we  do  with  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

But,  to  resume:  let  us  speak  of  the 
Unbegotten,  the  Begotten,  and  the 
Proceeding,  if  anyone  likes  to  create 
names:  for  we  shall  have  no  fear  of 
bodily  conceptions  attaching  to  Those 
who  are  not  embodied,  as  the  calumni- 
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ators  of  the  Godhead  think.  For  the 
creature  must  be  called  God's,  and 
this  is  for  us  a  great  thing,  but  God 
never.  Otherwise  I  shall  admit  that 
God  is  a  creature,  if  I  become  God,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  For  this  is 
the  truth.  If  God,  He  is  not  a  creature; 
for  the  creature  ranks  with  us  who  are 
not  Gods.  And  if  a  creature,  he  is  not 
God,  for  he  had  a  beginning  in  time. 
And  there  was  a  time  when  he  who  had 
a  beginning  was  not.  And  that  of  which 
non-existence  was  its  prior  condition, 
has  not  being  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term.  And  how  can  that,  which  strictly 
has  not  being,  be  God? 

Not  one  single  one,  then,  of  the 
Three  is  a  creature,  nor,  what  is 
worse,  came  into  being  for  my  sake; 
for  in  that  case  he  would  be  not  only 
a  creature,  but  inferior  in  honor  to  us. 
For,  if  I  am  for  the  glory  of  God,  and 
he  is  for  my  sake,  as  the  tongs  for  the 
wagon,  the  saw  for  the  door,  I  am  his 
superior  in  causality.  For  in  whatever 
degree  God  is  superior  to  creatures,  in 
the  same  degree  is  he,  who  came  into 
being  for  my  sake,  inferior  to  me  who 
exist  for  God's  sake. 

Moreover,  the  Moabites  and  Am- 
monites must  not  even  be  allowed  to 
enter  into  the  Church  of  God;  I  mean 
those  sophistical,  mischievous  argu- 
ments which  enquire  curiously  into  the 
generation  and  inexpressible  procession 
of  God,  and  rashly  set  themselves  in 
array  against  the  Godhead:  as  if  it 
were  necessary  that  those  things  which 
it  is  beyond  the  power  of  language  to 
set  forth,  must  either  be  accessible  to 


them  alone,  or  else  have  no  existence 
because  they  have  not  comprehended 
them. 

We,  however,  following  the  Divine 
Scriptures,  and  removing  out  of  the 
way  of  the  blind  the  stumbling  blocks 
contained  in  them,  will  cling  to  salva- 
tion, daring  any  and  every  thing  rather 
than  arrogance  against  God.  As  for  the 
evidences,  we  leave  them  to  others, 
since  they  have  been  set  forth  by  many, 
and  by  ourselves  also  with  no  little 
care.  And  indeed,  it  would  be  a  very 
shameful  thing  for  me  at  this  time  to 
be  gathering  together  proofs  for  what 
has  all  along  been  believed.  For  it  is 
not  the  best  order  of  things,  first  to 
teach  and  then  to  learn,  even  in  matters 
which  arc  small  and  of  no  conse- 
quence, and  much  more  in  those  which 
are  Divine  and  of  such  great  impor- 
tance. Nor,  again,  is  it  proper  to  the 
present  occasion  to  explain  and  disen- 
tangle the  difficulties  of  Scripture,  a 
task  requiring  fuller  and  more  careful 
consideration  than  our  present  purpose 
will  allow. 

Such  then,  to  sum  up,  is  our  teach- 
ing. I  have  entered  into  these  details, 
with  no  intention  of  contending  against 
the  adversaries:  for  I  have  already 
often,  even  if  it  be  imperfectly,  fought 
out  the  question  with  them:  but  in  or- 
der that  I  might  exhibit  to  you  the 
character  of  my  teaching,  that  you 
might  see  whether  I  have  not  a  share 
in  the  defence  of  your  own,  and  do  not 
take  my  stand  on  the  same  side,  and 
opposed  to  the  same  enemies  as  your- 
selves. .  .  . 
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To  THE  most  reverend  and  God-loving 
fellow-minister  Nestorius,  Cyril  and 
the  synod  assembled  in  Alexandria,  of 
the  Egyptian  Province,  Greeting  in  the 
Lord. 

When  our  Savior  says,  clearly:  "He 
that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than 
me  is  not  worthy  of  me:  and  he  that 
loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  me 
is  not  worthy  of  me,"  what  is  to  be- 
come of  us,  from  whom  your  Holiness 
requires  that  we  love  you  more  than 
Christ  the  Savior  of  us  all?  Who  can 
help  us  in  the  day  of  judgment,  or 
what  kind  of  excuse  shall  we  find  for 
thus  keeping  silence  so  long  with  re- 
gard to  the  blasphemies  made  by  you 
against  him?  If  you  injured  yourself 
alone,  by  teaching  and  holding  such 
things,  perhaps  it  would  be  less  matter; 
but  you  have  greatly  scandalized  the 
whole  Church,  and  have  cast  among 
the  people  the  leaven  of  a  strange  and 
new  heresy.  And  not  to  those  there 
(i.e.,  at  Constantinople)  only;  but  also 
to  those  wherever  the  books  of  your 
explanation  were  sent.  How  can  we  any 
longer,  under  these  circumstances, 
make  a  defence  for  our  silence,  or  how 
shall  we  not  be  forced  to  remember 
that  Christ  said:  "Think  not  that  I  am 
come  to  send  peace  on  earth:  I  came 
not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.  For  I 
am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance 
against  his  father,  and  the  daughter 
against  her  mother."  For  if  faith  be  in- 
jured, let  there  be  lost  the  honor  due 
to  parents,  as  stale  and  tottering;  let 
even  the  law  of  tender  love  towards 
children  and  brothers  be  silenced;  let 
death  be  better  to  the  pious  than  liv- 


ing, "that  they  might  obtain  a  better 
resurrection,"  as  it  is  written. 

Behold,  therefore,  how  we,  together 
with  the  holy  synod  which  met  in  great 
Rome,  presided  over  by  the  most  holy 
and  most  reverend  brother  and  fellow- 
minister,  Celestine,  the  Bishop,  also 
testify  by  this  third  letter  to  you,  and 
counsel  you  to  abstain  from  these  mis- 
chievous and  distorted  dogmas,  which 
you  hold  and  teach,  and  to  receive  the 
right  faith,  handed  down  to  the 
churches  from  the  beginning  through 
the  holy  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  who 
"were  eye-witnesses,  and  ministers  of 
the  Word."  And  if  your  Holiness  have 
not  a  mind  to  this  according  to  the 
limits  defined  in  the  writings  of  our 
brother  of  blessed  memory  and  most 
reverend  fellow-minister  Celestine, 
Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  be 
well  assured  then  that  you  have  no  lot 
with  us,  nor  place  or  standing  among 
the  priests  and  bishops  of  God.  For  it 
is  not  possible  for  us  to  overlook  the 
churches  thus  troubled,  and  the  people 
scandalized,  and  the  right  faith  set 
aside,  and  the  sheep  scattered  by  you, 
who  ought  to  save  them,  if  indeed  we 
are  ourselves  adherents  of  the  right 
faith,  and  followers  of  the  devotion  of 
the  holy  fathers.  And  we  are  in  com- 
munion with  all  those  laymen  and 
clergymen  cast  out  or  deposed  by  your 
Holiness  on  account  of  the  faith;  for 
it  is  not  right  that  those,  who  resolved 
to  believe  rightly,  should  suffer  by  your 
choice;  for  they  do  well  in  opposing 
you.  This  very  thing  you  have  men- 
tioned in  your  epistle  written  to  our 
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most  holy  and  fellow-bishop  Celestine 
of  great  Rome. 

But  it  would  not  be  sufficient  for 
your  reverence  to  confess  with  us  only 
the  symbol  of  the  faith  set  out  some 
time  ago  by  the  Holy  Ghost  at  the 
great  and  holy  synod  convened  in 
Nice:  for  you  have  not  held  and  inter- 
preted it  rightly,  but  rather  perversely; 
even  though  you  confess  with  your 
voice  the  form  of  words.  But  in  addi- 
tion, in  writing  and  by  oath,  you  must 
confess  that  you  also  anathematize 
those  polluted  and  unholy  dogmas  of 
yours,  and  that  you  will  hold  and 
teach  that  which  we  all,  bishops,  teach- 
ers, and  leaders  of  the  people  both 
East  and  West,  hold.  The  holy  synod 
of  Rome  and  we  all  agreed  on  the 
epistle  written  to  your  Holiness  from 
the  Alexandrian  Church  as  being  right 
and  blameless.  We  have  added  to  these 
our  own  letters  and  that  which  it  is 
necessary  for  you  to  hold  and  teach, 
and  what  you  should  be  careful  to 
avoid.  Now  this  is  the  Faith  of  the 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  to 
which  all  Orthodox  Bishops,  both  East 
and  West,  agree: 

"We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father 
Almighty,  Maker  of  all  things  visible 
and  invisible,  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Only-begotten  Son  of  God, 
begotten  of  his  Father,  that  is,  of  the 
substance  of  the  Father;  God  of  God, 
Light  of  Light,  Very  God  of  Very  God, 
begotten,  not  made,  being  of  one  sub- 
stance with  the  Father,  by  whom  all 
things  were  made,  both  those  in  heaven 
and  those  in  the  earth.  Who  for  us  men 
and  for  our  salvation,  came  down,  and 
was  incarnate,  and  was  made  man.  He 
suffered,  and  rose  again  the  third  day. 
He  ascended  into  the  heavens,  from 
thence  he  shall  come  to  judge  both  the 
quick  and  the  dead.  And  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.  But  those  that  say,  There  was 
a  time  when  he  was  not,  and,  before  he 
was  begotten  he  was  not,  and  that  he 


was  made  of  that  which  previously 
was  not,  or  that  he  was  of  some  other 
substance  or  essence;  and  that  the  Son 
of  God  was  capable  of  change  or  alter- 
ation; those  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church  anathematizes." 

Following  in  all  points  the  confes- 
sions of  the  Holy  Fathers  which  they 
made  (the  Holy  Ghost  speaking  in 
them)  and  following  the  scope  of  their 
opinions,  and  going,  as  it  were,  in  the 
royal  way,  we  confess  that  the  Only 
begotten  Word  of  God,  begotten  of  the 
same  substance  of  the  Father,  True 
God  from  True  God,  Light  from  Light, 
through  Whom  all  things  were  made, 
the  things  in  heaven  and  the  things  in 
the  earth,  coming  down  for  our  salva- 
tion, making  himself  of  no  reputation, 
was  incarnate  and  made  man;  that  is, 
taking  flesh  of  the  holy  Virgin,  and 
having  made  it  his  own  from  the 
womb,  he  subjected  himself  to  birth 
for  us,  and  came  forth  man  from  a 
woman,  without  casting  off  that  which 
he  was;  but  although  he  assumed  flesh 
and  blood,  he  remained  what  he  was, 
God  in  essence  and  in  truth.  Neither 
do  we  say  that  his  flesh  was  changed 
into  the  nature  of  divinity,  nor  that  the 
ineffable  nature  of  the  Word  of  God 
was  laid  aside  for  the  nature  of  flesh; 
for  he  is  unchanged  and  absolutely 
unchangeable,  being  the  same  always, 
according  to  the  Scriptures.  For  al- 
though visible  and  a  child  in  swaddling 
clothes,  and  even  in  the  bosom  of  his 
Virgin  Mother,  he  filled  all  creation  as 
God,  and  was  a  fellow-ruler  with  him 
who  begat  him,  for  the  Godhead  is 
without  quantity  and  dimension,  and 
cannot  have  limits. 

Confessing  the  Word  to  be  made 
one  with  the  flesh  according  to  sub- 
stance, we  adore  one  Son  and  Lord 
Jesus  Christ:  we  do  not  divide  the  God 
from  the  man,  nor  separate  him  into 
parts,  as  though  the  two  natures  were 
mutually  united  in  him  only  through  a 
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sharing  of  dignity  and  authority  (for 
that  is  a  novelty  and  nothing  else), 
neither  do  we  give  separately  to  the 
Word  of  God  the  name  Christ  and  the 
same  name  separately  to  a  different 
one  born  of  a  woman;  but  we  know 
only  one  Christ,  the  Word  from  God 
the  Father  with  his  own  Flesh.  For  as 
man  he  was  anointed  with  us,  although 
it  is  he  himself  who  gives  the  Spirit  to 
those  who  are  worthy  and  not  in  meas- 
ure, according  to  the  saying  of  the 
blessed  Evangelist  John. 

But  we  do  not  say  that  the  Word  of 
God  dwelt  in  him  as  in  a  common  man 
born  of  the  holy  Virgin,  lest  Christ  be 
thought  of  as  a  God-bearing  man;  for 
although  the  Word  tabernacled  among 
us,  it  is  also  said  that  in  Christ  "dwelt 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily"; 
but  we  understand  that  he  became 
flesh,  not  just  as  he  is  said  to  dwell  in 
the  saints,  but  we  define  that  that 
tabernacling  in  him  was  according  to 
equality.  But  being  made  one  accord- 
ing to  nature,  and  not  converted  into 
flesh,  he  made  his  indwelling  in  such  a 
way,  as  we  may  say  that  the  soul  of 
man  does  in  his  own  body. 

One  therefore  is  Christ  both  Son  and 
Lord,  not  as  if  a  man  had  attained  only 
such  a  conjunction  with  God  as  con- 
sists in  a  unity  of  dignity  alone  or  of 
authority.  For  it  is  not  equality  of 
honor  which  unites  natures;  for  then 
Peter  and  John,  who  were  of  equal 
honor  with  each  other,  being  both 
Apostles  and  holy  disciples,  would  have 
been  one,  and,  yet  the  two  are  not  one. 
Neither  do  we  understand  the  manner 
of  conjunction  to  be  apposition,  for 
this  does  not  suffice  for  natural  one- 
ness. Nor  yet  according  to  relative  par- 
ticipation, as  we  are  also  joined  to  the 
Lord,  as  it  is  written,  "We  are  one 
Spirit  in  him."  Rather  we  deprecate 
the  term  of  "junction"  as  not  having 
sufficiently  signified  the  oneness.  But 
we  do  not  call  the  Word  of  God  the 


Father,  the  God  nor  the  Lord  of  Christ, 
lest  we  openly  cut  in  two  the  one 
Christ,  the  Son  and  Lord,  and  fall  un- 
der the  charge  of  blasphemy,  making 
him  the  God  and  Lord  of  himself.  For 
the  Word  of  God,  as  we  have  said  al- 
ready, was  made  hypostatically  one  in 
flesh,  yet  he  is  God  of  all  and  he  rules 
all;  but  he  is  not  the  slave  of  himself, 
nor  his  own  Lord.  For  it  is  foolish,  or 
rather  impious,  to  think  or  teach  thus. 
For  he  said  that  God  was  his  Father, 
although  he  was  God  by  nature,  and  of 
his  substance.  Yet  we  are  not  ignorant 
that  while  he  remained  God,  he  also 
became  man  and  subject  to  God,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  suitable  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  manhood.  But  how  could 
he  become  the  God  or  Lord  of  him- 
self? Consequently  as  man,  and  with 
regard  to  the  measure  of  his  humilia- 
tion, it  is  said  that  he  is  equally  with 
us  subject  to  God;  thus  he  became  un- 
der the  Law,  although  as  God  he  spoke 
the  Law  and  was  the  Law-giver. 

We  are  careful  also  how  we  say 
about  Christ:  "1  worship  the  One 
clothed  on  account  of  the  One  clothing 
him,  and  on  account  of  the  Unseen,  I 
worship  the  Seen."  It  is  horrible  to  say 
in  this  connection  as  follows:  "The  as- 
sumed as  well  as  the  assuming  have  the 
name  of  God."  For  the  saying  of  this 
divides  again  Christ  into  two,  and  puts 
the  man  separately  by  himself  and  God 
also  by  himself.  For  this  saying  denies 
openly  the  Unity  according  to  which 
one  is  not  worshipped  in  the  other,  nor 
does  God  exist  together  with  the  other; 
but  Jesus  Christ  is  considered  as  One, 
the  Only-begotten  Son,  to  be  honored 
with  one  adoration  together  with  his 
own  flesh. 

We  confess  that  he  is  the  Son,  be- 
gotten of  God  the  Father,  and  Only- 
begotten  God;  and  although  according 
to  his  own  nature  he  was  not  subject 
to  suffering,  yet  he  suffered  for  us  in 
the  flesh  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
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and  although  impassible,  yet  in  his 
Crucified  Body  he  made  his  own  the 
sufferings  of  his  own  flesh;  and  by  the 
grace  of  God  he  tasted  death  for  all: 
he  gave  his  own  Body  thereto,  al- 
though he  was  by  nature  himself  the 
life  and  the  resurrection,  in  order  that, 
having  trodden  down  death  by  his  un- 
speakable power,  first  in  his  own  flesh, 
he  might  become  the  first  born  from 
the  dead,  and  the  first-fruits  of  them 
that  slept.  And  that  he  might  make  a 
way  for  the  nature  of  man  to  attain  in- 
corruption,  by  the  grace  of  God  (as  we 
just  now  said),  he  tasted  death  for 
every  man,  and  after  three  days  rose 
again,  having  despoiled  hell.  So  al- 
though it  is  said  that  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  was  through  man,  yet  we 
understand  that  man  to  have  been  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  power  of  death 
was  loosed  through  him,  and  he  shall 
come  in  the  fulness  of  time  as  the  One 
Son  and  Lord,  in  the  glory  of  the 
Father,  in  order  to  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness,  as  it  is  written. 

We  will  necessarily  add  this  also. 
Proclaiming  the  death,  according  to  the 
flesh,  of  the  Only-begotten  Son  of  God, 
that  is  Jesus  Christ,  confessing  his  res- 
urrection from  the  dead,  and  his  as- 
cension into  heaven,  we  offer  the  Un- 
bloody Sacrifice  in  the  churches,  and 
so  go  on  to  the  mystical  thanksgivings, 
and  are  sanctified,  having  received  his 
Holy  Flesh  and  the  Precious  Blood  of 
Christ  the  Savior  of  us  all.  And  not 
as  common  flesh  do  we  receive  it;  God 
forbid;  nor  as  of  a  man  sanctified  and 
associated  with  the  Word  according  to 
the  unity  of  worth,  or  as  having  a  di- 
vine indwelling,  but  as  truly  the  Life- 
giving  and  very  flesh  of  the  Word  him- 
self. For  he  is  the  Life  according  to  his 
nature  as  God,  and  when  he  became 
united  to  his  Flesh,  he  made  it  also  to 
be  Life-giving,  as  also  he  said  to  us: 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Except 
ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and 


drink  his  Blood.  For  we  must  not  think 
that  it  is  flesh  of  a  man  like  us  (for 
how  can  the  flesh  of  man  be  life-giving 
by  its  own  nature?)  but  as  having  be- 
come truly  the  very  own  of  him  who 
for  us  both  became  and  was  called  Son 
of  Man.  Besides,  what  the  Gospels  say 
our  Savior  said  of  himself,  we  do  not 
divide  between  two  hypostases  or  per- 
sons. For  neither  is  he,  the  one  and 
only  Christ,  to  be  thought  of  as  double, 
although  of  two  and  they  diverse,  yet 
he  has  joined  them  in  an  indivisible 
union,  just  as  everyone  knows  a  man 
is  not  double  although  made  up  of  soul 
and  body,  but  is  one  of  both.  Where- 
fore when  thinking  rightly,  we  transfer 
the  human  and  the  divine  to  the  same 
person. 

For  when  as  God  he  speaks  about 
himself:  "He  who  hath  seen  me  hath 
seen  the  Father,"  and  "1  and  my 
Father  are  one,"  we  consider  his  ineffa- 
ble divine  nature  according  to  which  he 
is  One  with  his  Father  through  the 
identity  of  essence — "The  image  and 
impress  and  brightness  of  his  glory." 
But  when  not  scorning  the  measure  of 
his  humanity,  he  said  to  the  Jews:  "But 
now  ye  seek  to  kill  me,  a  man  that 
hath  told  you  the  truth."  Again  no  less 
than  before  we  recognize  that  he  is  the 
Word  of  God  from  his  identity  and 
likeness  to  the  Father  and  from  the 
circumstances  of  his  humanity.  For  if 
it  is  necessary  to  believe  that  being  by 
nature  God,  he  became  flesh,  that  is, 
a  man  endowed  with  a  reasonable  soul, 
what  reason  can  certain  ones  have  to 
be  ashamed  of  this  language  about  him, 
which  is  suitable  to  him  as  man?  For 
if  he  should  reject  the  words  suitable 
to  him  as  man,  who  compelled  him  to 
become  man  like  us?  And  as  he  hum- 
bled himself  to  a  voluntary  abasement 
for  us,  for  what  cause  can  any  one  re- 
ject the  words  suitable  to  such  abase- 
ment? Therefore,  all  the  words  which 
are  read  in  the  Gospels  are  to  be  ap- 
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plied  to  One  Person,  to  One  hypostasis 
of  the  Word  Incarnate.  For  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  One,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  althouh  he  is  called  "the 
Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  our  pro- 
fession," as  offering  to  God  and  the 
Father  the  confession  of  faith  which 
we  make  to  him,  and  through  him  to 
God  even  the  Father  and  also  to  the 
Holy  Spirit;  yet  we  say  he  is,  accord- 
ing to  nature,  the  Only-begotten  of 
God.  And  not  to  any  man  different 
from  him  do  we  assign  the  name  of 
priesthood,  and  the  thing,  for  he  be- 
came "the  Mediator  between  God  and 
men,"  and  a  Reconciler  unto  peace, 
having  offered  himself  as  a  sweet  smell- 
ing savor  to  God  and  the  Father. 
Therefore  also  he  said:  "Sacrifice  and 
offering  thou  wouldest  not;  but  a  body 
hast  thou  prepared  me:  In  burnt  offer- 
ings and  sacrifices  for  sin  thou  hast  had 
no  pleasure.  Then  said  I,  'Lo,  I  come 
(in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written 
of  me)  to  do  thy  will,  O  God.' "  For 
on  account  of  us  he  offered  his  body 
as  a  sweet  smelling  savor,  and  not  for 
himself;  for  what  offering  or  sacrifice 
was  needed  for  himself,  who  as  God 
existed  above  all  sins?  For  "all  have 
sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of 
God,"  so  that  we  become  prone  to  fall, 
and  the  nature  of  man  has  fallen  into 
sin,  yet  not  so  he  (and  therefore  we  fall 
short  of  his  glory) .  How  then  can  there 
be  further  doubt  that  the  true  Lamb 
died  for  us  and  on  our  account?  And 
to  say  that  he  offered  himself  for  him- 
self and  us,  could  in  no  way  escape  the 
charge  of  impiety.  For  he  never  com- 
mitted a  fault  at  all,  neither  did  he  sin. 
What  offering  then  did  he  need,  not 
having  sin  for  which  sacrifices  are 
rightly  offered?  But  when  he  spoke 
about  the  Spirit,  he  said:  "He  shall 
glorify  me."  If  we  think  rightly,  we  do 
not  say  that  the  One  Christ  and  Son 
as  needing  glory  from  another  received 
glory  from  the  Holy  Spirit;  for  neither 


greater  than  he  nor  above  him  is  his 
Spirit,  but  because  he  used  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  show  forth  his  own  divinity  in 
his  mighty  works,  therefore  he  is  said 
to  have  been  glorified  by  him  just  as  if 
any  one  of  us  should  say  concerning 
his  inherent  strength  for  example, 
or  his  knowledge  of  anything,  "They 
glorified  me."  For  although  the  Spirit 
is  the  same  essence,  yet  we  think  of 
him  by  himself,  as  he  is  the  Spirit  and 
not  the  Son;  but  he  is  not  different 
from  him;  for  he  is  called  the  Spirit 
of  truth  and  Christ  is  the  Truth,  and  he 
is  sent  by  him,  just  as,  moreover,  he  is 
from  God  and  the  Father.  When  then 
the  Spirit  worked  miracles  through  the 
hands  of  the  holy  apostles  after  the 
Ascension  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
into  heaven,  he  glorified  him.  For  it  is 
believed  that  he  who  works  through 
his  own  Spirit  is  God  according  to 
nature.  Therefore  he  said:  "He  shall 
receive  of  mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto 
you."  But  we  do  not  say  this  as  if  the 
Spirit  is  wise  and  powerful  through 
some  sharing  with  another;  for  he  is 
all  perfect  and  in  need  of  no  good 
thing.  Since,  therefore,  he  is  the  Spirit 
of  the  Power  and  Wisdom  of  the 
Father  (that  is,  of  the  Son),  he  is  evi- 
dently Wisdom  and  Power. 

And  since  the  holy  Virgin  brought 
forth  corporally  God  made  one  with 
flesh  according  to  nature,  for  this 
reason  we  also  call  her  Mother  of  God, 
not  as  if  the  nature  of  the  Word  had 
the  beginning  of  its  existence  from  the 
flesh. 

For  "In  the  beginning  was  the  Word, 
and  Word  was  God,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,"  and  he  is  the  Maker  of  the 
ages,  co-eternal  with  the  Father,  and 
Creator  of  all;  but,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  since  he  united  to  him- 
self hypostatically  human  nature  from 
her  womb,  also  he  subjected  himself 
to  birth  as  man,  not  as  needing 
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necessarily  in  his  own  nature  birth  in 
time  and  in  these  last  times  of  the 
world,  but  in  order  that  he  might  bless 
the  beginning  of  our  existence,  and 
that  that  which  sent  the  earthly  bodies 
of  our  whole  race  to  death,  might  lose 
its  power  for  the  future  by  his  being 
born  of  a  woman  in  the  flesh.  And 
this:  "In  sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth 
children,"  being  removed  through  him, 
he  showed  the  truth  of  that  spoken  by 
the  prophet,  "Strong  death  swallowed 
them  up,  and  again  God  hath  wiped 
away  every  tear  from  off  all  faces." 

THE    TWELVE    ANATHEMAS    OF    ST.    CYRIL 
AGAINST   NESTORIUS 

I.  If  anyone  will  not  confess  that  the 
Emmanuel  is  very  God,  and  that  there- 
fore the  Holy  Virgin  is  the  Mother  of 
God,  inasmuch  as  in  the  flesh  she  bore 
the  Word  of  God  made  flesh  (as  it  is 
written,  "The  Word  was  made  flesh") : 
let  him  be  anathema. 


IT.  If  anyone  shall  not  confess  that  the 
Word  of  God  the  Father  is  united  hypo- 
statically  to  flesh,  and  that  with  that  flesh 
of  his  own,  he  is  one  only  Christ  both 
God  and  man  at  the  same  time:  let  him 
be  anathema. 


III.  If  anyone  shall  after  the  (hypo- 
static)  union  divide  the  hypostases  in  the 
one  Christ,  joining  them  by  that  connec- 
tion alone,  which  happens  according  to 
worthiness,  or  even  authority  and  power, 
and  not  rather  by  a  coming  together, 
which  is  made  by  natural  union:  let  him 
be  anathema. 

IV.  If  anyone  shall  divide  between  two 
persons  or  subsistences  those  expressions 


For  this  cause  also  we  say  that  he  at- 
tended, having  been  called,  and  also 
blessed,  the  marriage  in  Cana  of 
Galilee,  with  his  holy  Apostles  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  economy.  We  have 
been  taught  to  hold  these  things  by  the 
holy  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  and  all 
the  God-inspired  Scriptures,  and  in  the 
true  confessions  of  the  blessed  Fathers. 
To  all  these  your  reverence  also 
should  agree,  and  give  heed,  without 
any  guile.  And  what  it  is  necessary 
your  reverence  should  anathematize 
we  have  subjoined  to  our  epistle. 

THE  ANATHEMAS  OF  THE  HERETIC 
NESTORIUS  AGAINST  CYRIL 

If  anyone  says  that  the  Emmanuel  is 
true  God,  and  not  rather  God  with  us, 
that  is,  that  he  has  united  himself  to  a 
like  nature  with  ours,  which  he  assumed 
from  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  dwelt  in  it; 
and  if  anyone  calls  Mary  the  mother  of 
God  the  Word,  and  not  rather  mother 
of  him  who  is  Emmanuel;  and  if  he 
maintains  that  God  the  Word  has  changed 
himself  into  the  flesh,  which  he  only 
assumed  in  order  to  make  his  Godhead 
visible,  and  to  be  found  in  form  as  a 
man;  let  him  be  anathema. 

If  anyone  asserts  that,  at  the  union  of 
the  Logos  with  the  flesh,  the  divine  Es- 
sence moved  from  one  place  to  another; 
or  says  that  the  flesh  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  divine  nature,  and  that  it  has 
been  partially  united  with  the  flesh;  or 
ascribes  to  the  flesh,  by  reason  of  its 
reception  of  God,  an  extension  to  the 
infinite  and  boundless,  and  says  that  God 
and  man  are  one  and  the  same  in  nature; 
let  him  be  anathema. 

If  anyone  says  that  Christ,  who  is  also 
Emmanuel,  is  One,  not  (merely)  in  con- 
sequence of  connection,  but  (also)  in 
nature,  and  does  not  acknowledge  the 
connection  of  the  two  natures,  that  of 
the  Logos  and  of  the  assumed  manhood, 
in  one  Son,  as  still  continuing  without 
mingling;  let  him  be  anathema. 

If  anyone  assigns  the  expressions  of 
the  Gospels  and  Apostolic  letters,  which 
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which  are  contained  in  the  Evangelical 
and  Apostolical  writings,  or  which  have 
been  said  concerning  Christ  by  the  Saints, 
or  by  himself,  and  shall  apply  some  to 
him  as  to  a  man  separate  from  the  Word 
of  God,  and  shall  apply  others  to  the 
only  Word  of  God  the  Father,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  fit  to  be  applied  to 
God:  let  him  be  anathema. 

V.  If  anyone  shall  dare  to  say  that  the 
Christ  is  a  Theophorus    (that  is.   God- 
bearing)  man  and  not  rather  that  he  is 
very  God,  as  an  only  Son  through  nature, 
because  uthe  Word  was  made  flesh,"  and 
"hath  a  share  in  flesh  and  blood  as  we 
do":  let  him  be  anathema. 

VI.  If  anyone  shall  dare  say  that  the 
Word  of  God  the  Father  is  the  God  of 
Christ  or  the  Lord  of  Christ,  and  shall 
not   rather  confess  him  as  at  the  same 
time  both  God  and  Man,  since  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures,   "The  Word  was 
made  flesh":  let  him  be  anathema. 


VII.  If  anyone  shall  say  that  Jesus  as 
man  is  only  energized  by  the  Word  of 
God,  and  that  the  glory  of  the  Only-be- 
gotten is  attributed  to  him  as  something 
not  properly  his:  let  him  be  anathema. 


VIII.  If  anyone  shall  dare  to  say  that 
the  assumed  man  ought  to  be  worshipped 
together  with  God  the  Word,  and  glori- 
fied together  with  him,  and  recognised 
togetner  with  him  as  God,  and  yet  as  two 
different  things,  the  one  with  the  other 
(for  this  "Together  with"  is  added,  i.e., 
by  the  Nestorians,  to  convey  this  mean- 
ing) and  shall  not  rather  with  one  adora- 
tion worship  the  Emmanuel  and  pay  to 
him  one  glorification,  as  (it  is  written) 
"The  Word  was  made  flesh":  let  him  be 
anathema. 


refer  to  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  to  one 
only  of  those  natures,  and  even  ascribes 
suffering  to  the  divine  Word,  both  in  the 
flesh  and  in  the  Godhead;  let  him  be 
anathema. 


If  any  one  ventures  to  say  that,  even 
after  the  assumption  of  human  nature, 
there  is  only  one  Son  of  God,  namely,  he 
who  is  so  in  nature,  while  he  (since  the 
assumption  of  the  flesh)  is  certainly  Em- 
manuel; let  him  be  anathema. 


If  anyone,  after  the  Incarnation,  calls 
another  than  Christ  the  Word,  and 
ventures  to  say  that  the  form  of  a  servant 
is  equally  with  the  Word  of  God,  with- 
out beginning  and  uncreated,  and  not 
rather  that  it  is  made  by  him  as  its 
natural  Lord  and  Creator  and  God,  and 
that  he  has  promised  to  raise  it  again  in 
the  words:  "Destroy  this  temple,  and  in 
three  days  I  will  build  it  up  again";  let 
him  be  anathema. 

If  any  one  says  that  the  man  who  was 
formed  of  the  Virgin  is  the  Only-begotten 
who  was  born  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  before  the  morning  star  was,  and 
does  not  rather  confess  that  he  has  ob- 
tained the  designation  of  Only-begotten 
on  account  of  his  connection  with  him 
who  in  nature  is  the  Only-begotten  of 
the  Father;  and  besides,  if  any  one  calls 
another  than  the  Emmanuel  Christ;  let 
him  be  anathema. 

If  any  one  says  that  the  form  of  a 
servant  should,  for  its  own  sake,  that  is, 
in  reference  to  its  own  nature,  be  rever- 
enced, and  that  it  is  the  ruler  of  all 
things,  and  not  rather  that  (merely)  on 
account  of  its  connection  with  the  holy 
and  in  itself  universally-ruling  nature  of 
the  Only-begotten,  it  is  to  be  reverenced; 
let  him  be  anathema. 
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IX.  If  any  man  shall  say  that  the  one 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  glorified  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  so  that  he  used  through  him 
a  power  not  his  own  and  from  him  re- 
ceived power  against  unclean  spirits  and 
power  to  work  miracles  before  men  and 
shall  not  rather  confess  that  it  was  his 
own   Spirit   through    which   he   worked 
these  divine  signs:  let  him  be  anathema. 

X.  Whosoever  shall  say  that  it  is  not 
the  divine  Word  himself,  when  he  was 
made  flesh  and  had  become  man  as  we 
are,  but  another  than  he,  a  man  born  of 
a  woman,  yet  different  from  him,  who  is 
become    our    Great    High    Priest    and 
Apostle;  or  if  any  man  shall  say  that  he 
offered  himself  in  sacrifice  for  himself 
and  not  rather  for  us,   whereas,   being 
without  sin,  he  had  no  need  of  offering 
or  sacrifice:  let  him  be  anathema. 


XL  Whosoever  shall  not  confess  that 
the  flesh  of  the  Lord  giveth  life  and  that 
it  pertains  to  the  Word  of  God  the  Father 
as  his  very  own,  but  shall  pretend  that  it 
belongs  to  another  person  who  is  united 
to  him  (i.e.,  the  Word)  only  according 
to  honor,  and  who  has  served  as  a  dwell- 
ing for  the  divinity;  and  shall  not  rather 
confess,  as  we  say,  that  that  flesh  giveth 
life  because  it  is  that  of  the  Word  who 
giveth  life  to  all:  let  him  be  anathema. 


XII.  Whosoever  shall  not  recognize 
that  the  Word  of  God  suffered  in  the 
flesh,  that  he  was  crucified  in  the  flesh, 
and  that  likewise  in  that  same  flesh  he 
tasted  death  and  that  he  is  become  the 
first-begotten  of  the  dead,  for,  as  he  is 
God,  he  is  the  life  and  it  is  he  that  giveth 
life:  let  him  be  anathema. 


If  anyone  says  that  the  form  of  a 
servant  is  of  like  nature  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  not  rather  that  it  owes  its 
union  with  the  Word  which  has  existed 
since  the  conception,  to  his  mediation, 
by  which  it  works  miraculous  healings 
among  men,  and  possesses  the  power  of 
expelling  demons;  let  him  be  anathema. 

If  any  one  maintains  that  the  Word, 
who  is  from  the  beginning,  has  become 
the  high  priest  and  apostle  of  our  con- 
fession, and  has  offered  himself  for  us, 
and  does  not  rather  say  that  it  is  the  work 
of  Emmanuel  to  be  an  apostle;  and  if  any 
one  in  such  a  manner  divides  the  sacri- 
fice between  him  who  united  (the  Word ) 
and  him  who  was  united  (the  manhood) 
referring  it  to  a  common  sonship,  that  is, 
not  giving  to  God  that  which  is  God's, 
and  to  man  that  which  is  man's;  let  him 
be  anathema. 

If  any  one  maintains  that  the  flesh 
which  is  united  with  God  the  Word  is 
by  the  power  of  its  own  nature  life-giv- 
ing, whereas  the  Lord  himself  says,  "It  is 
the  Spirit  that  quickeneth;  the  flesh  profit- 
eth  nothing";  let  him  be  anathema.  (He 
adds,  "God  is  a  Spirit."  If,  then,  any  one 
maintains  that  God  the  Logos  has  in  a 
carnal  manner,  in  his  substance,  become 
flesh,  and  persists  in  this  with  reference 
to  the  Lord  Christ;  who  himself  after  his 
resurrection  said  to  his  disciples,  "Handle 
me  and  see;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh 
and  bones,  as  ye  behold  me  having";  let 
him  be  anathema.) 

If  any  one,  in  confessing  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  flesh,  ascribes  these  also  to 
the  Word  of  God  as  to  the  flesh  in  which 
he  appeared,  and  thus  does  not  dis- 
tinguish the  dignity  of  the  natures;  let 
him  be  anathema. 
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From  The  Fathers  of  the  Church,  trans,  by  Edmund  Hunt  (New  York:  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  Inc.,  1957),  XXXIV,  92-105. 


WE  HAVE  read  your  Charity's  letter 
(we  are  amazed  that  it  came  so  late) 
and  have  reviewed  the  proceedings  of 
the  council  of  bishops.  At  last  we  have 
found  out  about  the  obstacle  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  faith  which  arose  in 
your  area;  what  before  seemed  obscure 
has  now  been  disclosed  and  clarified 
for  us.  Eutyches,  who  appeared  to  be 
honorable  because  of  his  priestly  title, 
is  revealed  by  your  letter  to  be  quite 
rash  and  ignorant.  Hence,  the  saying 
of  the  Prophet  also  fits  him:  "He 
would  not  understand  that  he  might  do 
well.  He  hath  devised  iniquity  on  his 
bed."  What  is  more  iniquitous  than  to 
hold  blasphemous  opinions  and  not 
yield  to  those  who  are  more  learned 
and  informed?  Those  men  fall  into  this 
foolishness  who,  when  they  are  im- 
peded by  some  lack  of  intelligence 
from  learning  the  truth,  have  recourse, 
not  to  the  voice  of  prophecy,  not  to 
the  epistles  of  the  Apostles,  not  to  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  but  to 
themselves.  Hence,  they  are  teachers  of 
error  because  they  were  not  pupils  of 
the  truth.  For,  what  knowledge  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  has  he  ac- 
quired who  does  not  even  comprehend 
the  elements  of  the  Christian  Creed 
itself  and  in  his  heart,  even  as  an  old 
man,  does  not  understand  the  words 
which  everywhere  in  the  world  are 
exacted  from  those  about  to  be  bap- 
tized? 

Not  knowing,  therefore,  what  he 
ought  to  believe  about  the  Incarnation 
of  the  divine  Word  and  not  being  will- 
ing to  labor  in  order  to  enlighten  his 
mind  from  the  breadth  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture, he  might  at  least  by  careful  at- 


tention have  learned  the  common  and 
uniform  profession  of  faith  which  all 
the  faithful  make;  namely  that  they  be- 
lieve in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty, 
and  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  Son,  our 
Lord,  who  was  born  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is  by  these 
three  ideas  that  the  machinations  of 
almost  all  heretics  are  destroyed.  For, 
when  there  is  belief  in  God  and  the 
omnipotent  Father,  then  the  Son  is 
shown  to  be  co-eternal  with  Him,  in 
no  way  differing  from  the  Father,  be- 
cause He  was  born  God  from  God, 
the  Omnipotent  from  the  Omnipotent, 
the  Co-eternal  from  the  Eternal,  not 
coming  later  in  time  or  inferior  in 
power,  not  of  unequal  glory,  not 
separate  in  essence.  This  same  only- 
begotten  Son  of  the  eternal  Father  was 
truly  born  eternal  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  Virgin  Mary.  This  birth  in 
time  in  no  way  minimized  His  divine 
and  eternal  birth,  nor  did  it  add  there- 
to. He  sacrificed  His  entire  self  in 
order  to  redeem  man  (who  had  been 
deceived),  to  overcome  death,  and  by 
His  power  to  destroy  the  Devil,  who 
held  sway  over  death.  We  could  not 
overcome  the  author  of  sin  and  death 
had  not  Chiist  taken  on  our  nature 
and  made  it  His;  sin  could  not  defile 
Him  nor  death  hold  Him  in  bondage. 
He  was  truly  conceived  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  within  the  womb  of  His  Virgin 
Mother,  who  bore  Him  while  preserv- 
ing her  virginity  just  as,  preserving  her 
virginity,  she  conceived  Him. 

But,  if  Eutyches  was  unable  to  draw 
from  this  most  pure  fount  of  Christian 
faith  a  clear  understanding,  because  he 
had  darkened  the  light  of  clear  truth 
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by  his  blindness,  he  might  have  be- 
taken himself  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Scriptures,  where  Matthew  says:  "The 
book  of  the  origin  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham." 
He  might  also  have  sought  instruction 
from  the  Apostle's  teaching,  reading 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans:  'Paul, 
the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  called  to  be 
an  apostle,  set  apart  for  the  gospel  of 
God,  which  he  had  promised  before- 
hand through  his  prophets  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,  concerning  his  Son  who 
was  born  to  him  according  to  the  flesh 
of  the  offspring  of  David.'  He  might 
have  applied  pious  study  to  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Prophets,  and  coming  upon 
the  promise  of  God  to  Abraham, 
where  He  says:  'In  thy  ofTspring  shall 
all  nations  be  blessed,'  in  order  not  to 
have  doubts  about  the  proper  sig- 
nificance of  this  'offspring,'  he  might 
have  followed  the  Apostle  saying: 
The  promises  were  made  to  Abraham 
and  to  his  offspring.  He  does  not  say, 
"And  to  his  offsprings,"  as  of  many; 
but  as  of  one,  "And  to  thy  offspring," 
who  is  Christ.'  He  might  also  have  un- 
derstood by  deeper  attention  the  teach- 
ing of  Isaias  saying:  'Behold,  the 
virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall 
bring  forth  a  son;  and  they  shall  call 
his  name  Emmanuel';  which  is,  in- 
terpreted. 'God  with  us.'  He  might 
have  read  the  words  of  the  same 
Prophet:  'A  child  is  born  to  us,  and  a 
son  is  given  to  us,  and  the  government 
is  upon  his  shoulders;  and  they  shall 
call  his  name,  Angel  of  the  Great 
Counsel,  God  the  Mighty,  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  Father  of  the  world  to  come.' 
And  he  would  not  speak  nonsense, 
saying  that  the  Word  was  made  flesh 
in  such  a  way  that  Christ,  born  from 
the  Virgin's  womb,  had  a  man's  form, 
yet  did  not  have  the  reality  of  His 
Mother's  body.  Or  did  Eutyches  by 
chance  think  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  was  not  of  our  nature  because 


the  angel  sent  to  the  blessed  Mary 
said:  The  Holy  Spirit  shall  come  upon 
thee  and  the  power  of  the  Most  High 
shall  overshadow  thee;  and  therefore 
the  Holy  One  to  be  born  shall  be  called 
the  Son  of  God,"  that  is,  because  the 
Virgin's  conceiving  was  a  divine  work, 
the  flesh  of  Him  who  was  conceived 
was  not  taken  from  the  nature  of  her 
who  conceived  Him?  But  that  birth, 
singularly  wonderful  and  wonderfully 
singular,  must  not  be  understood  as 
meaning  that,  because  of  the  new  type 
of  procreation,  the  intrinsic  quality  of 
the  birth  was  changed.  Fecundity  was 
given  to  the  Virgin  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  the  reality  of  the  body  was  taken 
from  her  body;  and  with  Wisdom 
building  a  dwelling  for  Himself,  The 
Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us';  that  is,  in  that  flesh  which 
He  took  from  a  human  being  and 
which  He  animated  with  the  breath  of 
rational  life. 

In  this  preservation,  then,  of  the 
real  quality  of  both  natures,  both  be- 
ing united  in  one  person,  lowliness  was 
taken  on  by  majesty,  weakness  by 
strength,  mortality  by  the  immortal. 
And  in  order  to  pay  the  debt  of  our 
fallen  state,  inviolable  nature  was 
united  to  one  capable  of  suffering  so 
that  (and  this  is  the  sort  of  reparation 
we  needed)  one  and  the  same  media- 
tor between  God  and  men,  the  man 
Jesus  Christ,  could  die  in  the  one 
nature  and  not  die  in  the  other.  In  the 
whole  and  perfect  nature  of  the  true 
man,  then,  the  true  God  was  born, 
complete  in  His  own  nature,  complete 
in  ours.  But  by  ours  we  mean  that 
which  the  Creator  formed  in  us  at  the 
beginning  and  which  He  took  upon 
Himself,  to  redeem  it.  That  part  which 
the  Deceiver  added  and  man,  deceived, 
accepted  left  no  traces  in  the  Savior. 
He  did  not  share  in  our  sins  just  be- 
cause He  undertook  to  share  in  our 
weaknesses.  He  took  on  the  aspect  of 
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servitude  without  the  stain  of  sin;  He 
added  to  the  humanity  but  did  not 
lessen  the  divinity.  For  that  putting  off 
of  self  whereby  He  the  invisible  made 
Himself  visible  and  as  Creator  and 
Lord  of  all  things  wished  to  become 
one  of  the  mortals  was  an  inclination 
to  mercy,  not  a  failure  of  power.  He 
who  keeping  the  form  of  God  created 
man,  the  same  was  made  man  in  an 
aspect  of  servitude.  Both  His  natures 
keep  their  intrinsic  quality  without  de- 
fect; and,  just  as  the  aspect  of  God 
does  not  remove  the  aspect  of  servi- 
tude, so  also  this  latter  does  not  lessen 
the  aspect  of  God.  Because  the  Devil 
boasted  that  man,  deceived  by  his 
trickery,  lacked  help  from  God;  that 
man,  deprived  of  the  gift  of  immor- 
tality, had  undergone  the  hard  sentence 
of  death;  and  that  man  had  found  a 
sort  of  solace  in  his  misfortunes  by 
associating  with  the  Deceiver;  that 
God,  also,  because  the  course  of  justice 
demanded  it,  had  changed  His  own 
design  in  regard  to  man,  whom  He  had 
created  with  so  much  honor — for  these 
reasons  God  had  to  arrange  a  secret 
design  whereby  the  unchanging  God, 
whose  will  cannot  be  deprived  of  its 
clemency,  might  actually  fulfill  His 
original  plan  of  fatherly  care  towards 
us  by  a  much  hidden  mystery;  and 
man,  led  into  sin  by  the  cleverness  of 
the  Devil's  iniquity,  might  not  perish 
contrary  to  the  plan  of  God. 

The  Son  of  God,  then,  enters  into 
this  weakness  of  the  world,  coming 
down  from  His  heavenly  throne,  be- 
gotten in  a  new  type  of  birth,  but  not 
departing  from  His  Father's  glory  in 
the  new  order.  The  'order  was  new' 
in  that,  being  invisible  in  His  own 
nature,  He  became  visible  in  ours;  in- 
comprehensible, He  desired  to  be  com- 
prehended; enduring  before  time  be- 
gan, He  began  to  exist  in  time;  the 
Lord  of  the  Universe  assumed  the 
aspect  of  servitude  with  a  shadow  veil- 


ing the  immensity  of  His  majesty.  A 
God  incapable  of  suffering,  He  deigned 
to  become  a  man  who  could  suffer, 
and,  being  immortal,  to  become  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  death.  He  was  born 
in  a  'new  type  of  birth'  in  that  un- 
defiled  virginity  experienced  no  con- 
cupiscence, yet  supplied  the  material 
for  the  flesh.  From  the  Mother  the 
Lord  took  His  nature,  but  no  fault; 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  born  from 
a  virgin's  womb,  does  not  have  a 
nature  different  from  ours  just  because 
His  birth  was  an  unusual  one.  He  who 
is  true  God  is  also  true  man;  there  is 
no  falsity  in  this  union,  wherein  the 
lowliness  of  man  and  the  greatness  of 
the  divinity  are  mutually  united.  Just 
as  God  is  not  changed  by  His  show  of 
mercy,  so  the  man  is  not  changed  by 
being  swallowed  up  in  majesty.  Each 
aspect  performs  its  own  acts  in  co- 
operation with  the  other;  that  is,  the 
Word  doing  what  is  proper  to  the 
Word,  the  flesh  pursuing  what  per- 
tains to  the  flesh.  The  first  of  these  is 
ablaze  with  the  miraculous,  the  other 
is  overpowered  by  injuries.  And  just 
as  the  Word  does  not  give  up  any  of 
His  equality  in  the  Father's  glory,  so 
also  the  flesh  does  not  abandon  the 
nature  of  our  species.  He  is  one  and 
the  same  truly  Son  of  God  and  truly 
Son  of  man.  He  is  God  because  of  the 
fact  that  'in  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,' 
and  man  through  the  fact  that  'the 
Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us';  God,  because  'all  things 
were  made  through  him  and  with- 
out him  nothing  was  made';  a  man 
through  the  fact  that  'He  was  born  of  a 
woman,  born  under  the  Law.'  The 
birth  of  flesh  is  a  manifestation  of  hu- 
man nature;  that  a  virgin  should  give 
birth  is  a  show  of  divine  power.  The 
infancy  of  the  babe  is  displayed  by  the 
lowliness  of  the  cradle;  the  greatness  of 
the  Almighty  is  proclaimed  by  the 
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voices  of  angels.  He  has  a  man's  help- 
less infancy  in  that  Herod  impiously 
tries  to  kill  him;  but  He  is  the  Lord  of 
all,  before  whom  the  Magi  rejoice  to 
kneel  in  supplication.  Already  when 
He  came  to  be  baptized  by  John,  the 
precursor,  lest  it  be  unknown  that 
divinity  was  being  covered  by  a  veil  of 
flesh,  the  voice  of  the  Father  thunder- 
ing from  heaven  said:  This  is  my  be- 
loved Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.' 
And  so,  He  whom  the  cleverness  of 
the  Devil  tempts,  as  if  He  were  a  man, 
is  accompanied  by  the  ministration  of 
angels,  as  to  God.  To  hunger,  to  thirst, 
to  grow  tired,  and  to  sleep;  these  are 
evidently  human.  But  to  satisfy  5,000 
men  with  five  loaves  of  bread  and  to 
give  the  Samaritan  woman  living 
water,  a  drink  which  frees  the  one 
drinking  from  further  thirst,  to  walk 
on  top  of  the  sea  without  sinking,  and 
to  calm  the  waves  stirred  up  by  a 
storm — are  doubtless  the  work  of  God. 
Hence,  to  skip  over  many  other  items, 
just  as  it  is  not  part  of  the  same  nature 
to  weep  over  a  dead  friend  from  the 
emotion  of  pity  and  then  by  the  com- 
mand of  His  voice  to  call  forth  this 
same  man  alive,  after  rolling  back  the 
stone  from  a  tomb  closed  for  four 
days,  or  to  hang  on  a  cross  of  wood, 
and  yet  turn  day  into  night  and  cause 
the  elements  to  tremble,  or  to  have 
been  pierced  with  nails,  yet  to  open  the 
doors  of  paradise  to  the  faithful  thief 
— so  also  to  say:  'I  and  the  Father  are 
one'  and  to  say:  The  Father  is  greater 
than  I1  are  not  both  pertinent  to  the 
same  nature.  Although  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  there  is  one  person,  of 
God  and  man,  it  is  only  from  one  of 
these  sources  that  contempt  comes  to 
both  in  common  and  from  the  other 
source  that  glory  comes  to  both  in 
common.  From  us  He  has  a  humanity 
less  than  the  Father;  from  the  Father, 
a  divinity  equal  to  the  Father's. 

Because,  then,  of  this  union  of  per- 


sonality (to  be  understood  of  both 
natures)  'the  Son  of  man,'  as  we  read, 
came  down  from  heaven  when  the  'Son 
of  God'  assumed  flesh  from  that  Virgin 
through  whom  He  was  born.  And 
again,  the  'Son  of  God'  is  said  to  have 
been  crucified  and  buried,  although 
this  did  not  pertain  to  His  divinity  as 
such,  in  which  the  Only-begotten  is  co- 
eternal  and  consubstantial  with  the 
Father;  but  He  endured  this  in  the 
weakness  of  His  human  nature.  Hence, 
too,  we  all  profess  in  the  Creed  that 
the  only-begotten  'Son  of  God'  was 
crucified  and  buried,  according  to  that 
statement  of  the  Apostle:  'For  had 
they  known  it,  they  never  would  have 
crucified  the  Lord  of  glory.'  When  our 
Lord  and  Savior  Himself  was  teach- 
ing the  faith  to  His  disciples,  He  ques- 
tioned them,  saying:  'Who  do  men  say 
that  I  the  Son  of  man  am?'  And  when 
they  had  given  Him  various  opinions 
of  others,  He  said:  'But  who  do  you 
say  that  I  am?'  That  is,  I,  who  am  the 
Son  of  man  and  one  whom  you  see  in 
a  condition  of  servitude  and  the  reality 
of  the  flesh,  who  do  you  say  that  I 
am?  When  blessed  Peter  by  divine  in- 
spiration said  (and  by  his  profession 
he  would  be  of  service  to  all  peoples ) : 
Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God,'  not  undeservedly  he  was 
called  4blessed'  by  the  Lord  and 
derived  from  the  word  rock  that  solid- 
ity associated  with  his  virtue  and  his 
name.  It  was  Peter  who,  through  the 
revelation  of  the  Father,  professed  that 
Christ  and  the  Son  of  God  were  the 
same.  For  to  have  possessed  one  of 
these  without  the  other  was  of  no 
value  for  salvation;  it  was  equally  dan- 
gerous to  believe  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  was  either  God  only  without 
man,  or  man  only  without  God.  After 
the  Lord's  resurrection  (which,  of 
course,  was  the  resurrection  of  His 
real  body,  since  the  one  who  came  to 
life  was  the  same  as  He  who  had  been 
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crucified  and  died),  why  did  He  delay 
on  earth  for  forty  days  except  to  clear 
away  every  cloud  from  the  fullness  of 
our  faith?  Speaking  with  His  disciples 
and  living  and  eating  with  them,  He 
allowed  Himself  to  be  touched  by  the 
attentive  and  curious  hand  of  those 
who  were  afflicted  by  doubt.  For  the 
same  reason  He  also  entered  into  a 
room  with  His  disciples  while  the  doors 
were  shut  and  by  breathing  on  them 
He  gave  them  the  Holy  Spirit.  And 
having  bestowed  light  on  their  intelli- 
gence, He  explained  the  mysteries  of 
holy  Scripture.  And  once  more  He 
pointed  out  the  same  wound  in  His 
side,  the  holes  left  by  the  nails,  and  all 
the  marks  of  His  quite  recent  passion, 
saying:  "See  my  hands  and  feet  that  it 
is  I  myself.  Feel  me  and  see;  for  a 
spirit  does  not  have  flesh  and  bones,  as 
you  see  I  have.'  This  was  to  show  us 
that  there  remained  in  Him  the  par- 
ticular qualities  of  both  the  divine  and 
human  natures,  and  that  we  might  thus 
realize  that  the  Word  is  not  the  same 
as  the  flesh  and  might  therefore  con- 
fess that  the  one  Son  of  God  is  both 
the  Word  and  flesh.  That  man  Eutyches 
must  be  considered  as  totally  lacking 
in  this  mystery  of  the  faith.  He  did  not 
recognize  our  nature  in  the  only-be- 
gotten Son  of  God,  neither  through  the 
lowliness  of  His  mortal  state  nor 
through  the  glory  of  His  Resurrection. 
And  Eutyches  did  not  fear  the  sen- 
tence of  the  blessed  Apostle  and 
Evangelist  John,  saying:  'Every  spirit 
that  confesses  that  Jesus  Christ  has 
come  in  the  flesh,  is  of  God.  And  every 
spirit  that  severs  Jesus,  is  not  of  God, 
but  is  of  Antichrist.'  What  is  meant  by 
'severing'  Jesus  if  not  the  taking  away 
from  Him  of  His  human  nature  and 
nullifying  by  the  foulest  imaginings  the 
mystery  through  which  alone  we  have 
been  saved?  But,  being  in  the  dark 
about  the  nature  of  Christ's  body,  he 
is  of  necessity  also  ignorant  about  the 


passion  because  of  the  same  blindness. 
If  he  does  not  think  the  cross  of  Christ 
was  false  and  does  not  doubt  that  it 
was  endured  as  a  real  satisfaction  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world,  then  let  him 
admit  the  flesh  of  the  one  whose  death 
he  believes  in.  Let  him  not  deny  that 
one  who,  by  his  admission,  was  capa- 
ble of  suffering  was  a  man  with  a  body 
like  ours.  For  a  denial  of  the  actual 
flesh  is  also  a  denial  of  bodily  suffer- 
ing. If,  then,  he  accepts  the  Christian 
faith  and  does  not  turn  away  his  ear 
from  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel,  let 
him  see  which  nature  it  was  that, 
pierced  with  nails,  hung  on  the  wood 
of  the  cross;  let  him  realize  whence 
the  blood  and  water  flowed,  when  the 
side  of  Christ  was  opened  by  the 
soldier's  spear,  so  that  God's  Church 
might  be  wet  therewith  by  washing  and 
drinking.  Let  him  also  listen  to  the 
blessed  Apostle  Peter  preaching  that 
sanctification  of  the  spirit  is  effected  by 
sprinkling  with  the  blood  of  Christ.  Let 
him  read,  not  cursorily,  the  statement 
of  the  same  Apostle  saying:  'You  know 
that  you  are  redeemed  from  the  vain 
manner  of  life  handed  down  from  your 
fathers,  not  with  perishable  things, 
with  silver  or  gold,  but  with  the  pre- 
cious blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  with- 
out blemish  and  without  spot.'  Let  him 
likewise  not  resist  the  testimony  of 
blessed  John  the  Apostle  saying:  'And 
the  blood  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God, 
cleanses  us  from  all  sin';  and  again: 
'And  this  is  the  victory  that  overcomes 
the  world,  our  faith';  and,  'Who  is 
there  that  overcomes  the  world  if  not 
he  who  believes  that  Jesus  is  the  Son 
of  God?  This  is  he  who  came  in  water 
and  in  blood,  Jesus  Christ;  not  in  the 
water  only,  but  in  the  water  and  in 
the  blood.  And  it  is  the  Spirit  that 
bears  witness  that  the  Spirit  is  the 
truth.  For  there  are  three  that  bear 
witness  ...  the  Spirit,  and  the  water, 
and  the  blood;  and  these  three  are 
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one.'  This  means  the  Spirit  of  sanctifi- 
cation  and  the  blood  of  redemption 
and  the  water  of  baptism,  which  three 
are  one  and  remain  distinct,  and  none 
of  them  is  separated  from  union  with 
the  others.  This  is  the  faith  by  which 
the  Catholic  Church  lives  and  pro- 
gresses, namely,  that  humanity  is  be- 
lieved to  exist  in  Jesus  Christ  not  with- 
out real  divinity,  and  divinity,  not 
without  real  humanity. 

But  when  Eutyches  answered  the 
questions  put  to  him  at  your  investiga- 
tion, saying,  'I  confess  that  our  Lord 
had  two  natures  before  they  were 
united,  but  I  confess  that  after  the 
union  He  had  one  nature,'  I  am 
amazed  that  so  absurd  and  so  perverse 
a  profession  was  not  corrected  by  any 
rebuttal  on  the  part  of  the  judges  and 
that  a  totally  insipid  and  blasphemous 
statement  was  passed  over  as  if  noth- 
ing to  give  offense  was  heard.  The  fact 
is  that  it  was  as  impious  to  say  that 
the  only-begotten  Son  of  God  had  two 
natures  before  the  Incarnation  as  it 
was  blasphemous  to  assert  that  He 
had  a  single  nature  after  the  Word  was 
made  flesh.  Hence,  in  order  that 
Eutyches  may  not  think  that  what  he 
said  was  right  or  tolerable  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  not  refuted  by  any 
opinion  of  yours,  we  strongly  exhort 
your  Charity's  zeal  so  that,  dearest 
brother,  if  ever  this  case  is  satisfac- 
torily concluded  through  the  interven- 
tion of  God's  mercy,  the  folly  of  an 
ignorant  man  may  also  be  purged  of 
this  pernicious  item  of  belief.  As  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  made  clear, 
Eutyches  had  indeed  made  a  good  start 
toward  giving  up  his  views  at  the  time 
when,  pressed  by  your  ideas,  he  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  saying  what  he  had 


not  said  previously  and  that  he  was 
yielding  to  a  belief  that  previously  was 
not  his.  But  when  he  was  unwilling  to 
agree  to  a  condemnation  of  the  im- 
pious doctrine,  it  was  your  Frater- 
nities' understanding  that  he  was  re- 
maining in  his  perfidious  belief  and 
deserved  to  have  a  judgment  of  con- 
demnation passed  against  him.  If  he 
faithfully  and  profitably  repents  this 
action  and  recognizes,  even  at  this  late 
date,  how  justly  episcopal  authority 
was  aroused  against  him,  or  if  he 
makes  the  fullest  satisfaction  by  a  con- 
demnation read  aloud  and  signed  by 
him  personally  against  all  his  heretical 
opinions,  then  no  fault  will  be  found 
with  any  show  of  mercy  toward  him 
who  has  repented.  For  our  Lord,  the 
true  and  good  Shepherd,  who  laid 
down  His  life  for  His  sheep  and  who 
came  to  save  the  souls  of  men,  not  to 
destroy  them,  wishes  us  to  be  imitators 
of  His  fatherly  care.  That  is,  sinners 
are  indeed  to  be  restrained  by  justice, 
but  through  mercy  they  are  not  to  be 
driven  away  when  converted.  The  true 
faith  is  then  at  last  most  fruitfully  de- 
fended when  a  false  opinion  is  con- 
demned even  by  its  supporters. 

We  are  sending  our  brothers,  Julius 
the  bishop  and  Renatus  the  priest,  as 
well  as  my  son  Hilary  the  deacon,  to 
represent  us  in  seeing  that  the  entire 
problem  is  settled  with  piety  toward 
and  faith  in  God.  With  these  we  are 
associating  Dulcitius,  our  notary, 
whose  faith  has  been  proved  to  us. 
We  are  confident  that  God's  assistance 
will  be  present  so  that  he  who  erred 
may  be  saved  through  the  condemna- 
tion of  his  heretical  ideas.  May  God 
keep  you  safe,  dearest  brother. 
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From  A  Select  Library  of  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  edited 
by  Henry  R.  Percival  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1900),  XIV,  262-265. 


SESSION  V.  The  holy,  great,  and  ecu- 
menical synod,  assembled  by  the  grace 
of  God  and  the  command  of  our  most 
religious  and  Christian  Emperors, 
Marcian  and  Valentinan,  Augusti,  at 
Chalcedon,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Bithynian  Province,  in  the  martyry 
of  the  holy  and  victorious  martyr 
Euphemia,  has  decreed  as  follows: 

Our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ, 
when  strengthening  the  knowledge  of 
the  faith  in  his  disciples,  to  the  end 
that  no  one  might  disagree  with  his 
neighbour  concerning  the  doctrines  of 
religion,  and  that  the  proclamation  of 
the  truth  might  be  set  forth  equally  to 
all  men,  said,  "My  peace  I  leave  with 
you,  my  peace  T  give  unto  you."  But, 
since  the  evil  one  does  not  desist  from 
sowing  tares  among  the  seeds  of  godli- 
ness, but  ever  invents  some  new  device 
against  the  truth;  therefore  the  Lord, 
providing,  as  he  ever  does,  for  the 
human  race,  has  raised  up  this  pious, 
faithful,  and  zealous  Sovereign,  and 
has  called  together  unto  him  from  all 
parts  the  chief  rulers  of  the  priesthood; 
so  that,  the  grace  of  Christ  our  com- 
mon Lord  inspiring  us,  we  may  cast  off 
every  plague  of  falsehood  from  the 
sheep  of  Christ,  and  feed  them  with  the 
tender  leaves  of  truth.  And  this  have 
we  done  with  one  unanimous  consent, 
driving  away  erroneous  doctrines  and 
renewing  the  unerring  faith  of  the 
Fathers,  publishing  to  all  men  the 
Creed  of  the  Three  Hundred  and  Eigh- 
teen, and  to  their  number  adding,  as 
their  peers,  the  Fathers  who  have  re- 
ceived the  same  summary  of  religion. 
Such  are  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
holy  Fathers  who  afterwards  assembled 
in  the  great  Constantinople  and  rati- 
fied the  same  faith.  Moreover,  ob- 


serving the  order  and  every  form  re- 
lating to  the  faith,  which  was  observed 
by  the  holy  synod  formerly  held  in 
Ephesus,  of  which  Celestine  of  Rome 
and  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  of  holy  mem- 
ory, were  the  leaders,  we  do  declare 
that  the  exposition  of  the  right  and 
blameless  faith  made  by  the  Three 
Hundred  and  Eighteen  holy  and  blessed 
Fathers,  assembled  at  Nice  in  the  reign 
of  Constantine  of  pious  memory,  shall 
be  pre-eminent:  and  that  those  things 
shall  be  of  force  also,  which  were  de- 
creed by  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
holy  Fathers  at  Constantinople,  for  the 
uprooting  of  the  heresies  which  had 
then  sprung  up,  and  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  same  Catholic  and  Apos- 
tolic Faith  of  ours. 

The  Creed  of  the  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  Fathers  at  Nice. 

We  believe  in  one  God,  etc. 

Item,  the  Creed  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  holv  Fathers  who  were  as- 
sembled at  Constantinople. 

We  believe  in  one  God,  etc. 

This  wise  and  salutary  formula  of 
divine  grace  sufficed  for  the  perfect 
knowledge  and  confirmation  of  re- 
ligion; for  it  teaches  the  perfect  doc- 
trine concerning  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  and  sets  forth  the  Incarnation 
of  the  Lord  to  them  that  faithfully  re- 
ceive it.  But,  forasmuch  as  persons 
undertaking  to  make  void  the  preach- 
ing of  the  truth  have  through  their  in- 
dividual heresies  given  rise  to  empty 
babblings;  some  of  them  daring  to  cor- 
rupt the  mystery  of  the  Lord's  incarna- 
tion for  us  and  refusing  to  use  the 
name  Mother  of  God  (fteoroKoO  in 
reference  to  the  Virgin,  while  others, 
bringing  in  a  confusion  and  mixture, 
and  idly  conceiving  that  the  nature  of 
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the  flesh  and  of  the  Godhead  is  all  one, 
maintaining  that  the  divine  Nature  of 
the  Only  Begotten  is,  by  mixture,  capa- 
ble of  suffering;  therefore  this  present 
holy,  great,  and  ecumenical  synod,  de- 
siring to  exclude  every  device  against 
the  truth,  and  teaching  that  which  is 
unchanged  from  the  beginning,  has  at 
the  very  outset  decreed  that  the  faith  of 
the  Three  Hundred  and  Eighteen  Fa- 
thers shall  be  preserved  inviolate.  And 
on  account  of  them  that  contend 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  confirms  the 
doctrine  afterwards  delivered  concern- 
ing the  substance  of  the  Spirit  by  the 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty  holy  Fathers 
who  assembled  in  the  imperial  City; 
which  doctrine  they  declared  unto  all 
men,  not  as  though  they  were  intro- 
ducing anything  that  had  been  lacking 
in  their  predecessors,  but  in  order  to 
explain  through  written  documents 
their  faith  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost 
against  those  who  were  seeking  to 
destroy  his  sovereignty.  And,  on  ac- 
count of  those  who  have  taken  in  hand 
to  corrupt  the  mystery  of  the  dispen- 
sation [i.e.  the  Incarnation"!  and  who 
shamelessly  pretend  that  he  who  was 
born  of  the  holy  Virgin  Mary  was  a 
mere  man,  it  receives  the  synodical  let- 
ters of  the  Blessed  Cyril,  Pastor  of  the 
Church  of  Alexandria,  addressed  to 
Nestorius  and  the  Easterns,  judging 
them  suitable,  for  the  refutation  of  the 
frenzied  folly  of  Nestorius,  and  for  the 
instruction  of  those  who  long  with 
holy  ardor  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
saving  symbol.  And,  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  orthodox  doctrines,  it  has 
rightly  added  to  these  the  letter  of  the 
President  of  the  great  and  old  Rome, 
the  most  blessed  and  holy  Archbishop 
Leo,  which  was  addressed  to  Arch- 
bishop Flavian  of  blessed  memory,  for 
the  removal  of  the  false  doctrines  of 
Eutyches,  judging  them  to  be  agree- 
able to  the  confession  of  the  great 
Peter,  and  as  it  were  a  common  pillar 


against  misbelievers.  For  it  opposes 
those  who  would  rend  the  mystery  of 
the  dispensation  into  a  Duad  of  Sons; 
it  repels  from  the  sacred  assembly  those 
who  dare  to  say  that  the  Godhead  of 
the  Only  Begotten  is  capable  of  suffer- 
ing; it  resists  those  who  imagine  a  mix- 
ture or  confusion  of  the  two  natures  of 
Christ;  it  drives  away  those  who  fancy 
his  form  of  a  servant  is  of  an  heavenly 
or  some  substance  other  than  that 
which  was  taken  of  us,  and  it  anathe- 
matizes those  who  foolishly  talk  of  two 
natures  of  our  Lord  before  the  union, 
conceiving  that  after  the  union  there 
was  only  one. 

Following  the  holy  Fathers  we  teach 
with  one  voice  that  the  Son  of  God  and 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  con- 
fessed as  one  and  the  same  person,  that 
he  is  perfect  in  Godhead  and  perfect 
in  manhood,  very  God  and  very  man, 
of  a  reasonable  soul  and  human  body 
consisting,  consubstantial  with  the 
Father  as  touching  his  Godhead,  and 
consubstantial  with  us  as  touching  his 
manhood;  made  in  all  things  like  unto 
us,  sin  only  excepted;  begotten  of  his 
Father  before  the  worlds  according  to 
his  Godhead;  but  in  these  last  days  for 
us  men  and  for  our  salvation  born  into 
the  world  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
Mother  of  God  according  to  his 
manhood.  This  one  and  the  same  Jesus 
Christ,  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God, 
must  be  confessed  to  be  in  two  natures, 
unconfusedly,  immutably,  indivisibly, 
inseparably  united,  and  that  without 
the  distinction  of  natures  being  taken 
away  by  such  union,  but  rather  the 
peculiar  property  of  each  nature  being 
preserved  and  being  united  in  one 
Person  and  subsistence,  not  separated 
or  divided  into  two  persons,  but  one 
and  the  same  Son  and  only-begotten, 
God  the  Word,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
as  the  prophets  of  old  time  have  spoken 
concerning  him,  and  as  the  Lord  Jesus 
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Christ  hath  taught  us,  and  as  the  Creed 
of  the  Fathers  hath  delivered  to  us. 

These  things,  therefore,  having  been 
expressed  by  us  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  and  attention,  the  holy  Ecu- 
menical Synod  defines  that  no  one  shall 
be  suffered  to  bring  forward  a  different 
faith  (tTepav  TTtWtv),  nor  to  write,  nor 
to  put  together,  nor  to  excogitate,  nor 
to  teach  it  to  others.  But  such  as  dare 
either  to  put  together  another  faith,  or 
to  bring  forward  or  to  teach  or  to  de- 
liver a  different  Creed  (cre/oov  vv^poXov) 
to  such  as  wish  to  be  converted  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  from  the  Gen- 
tiles, or  Jews  or  any  heresy  whatever, 
if  they  be  bishops  or  clerics  let  them  be 
deposed,  the  bishops  from  the  episco- 
pate, and  the  clerics  from  the  clergy; 
but  if  they  be  monks  or  laics:  let  them 
be  anathematized. 

After  the  reading  of  the  definition, 
all  the  most  religious  bishops  cried  out: 
This  is  the  faith  of  the  fathers:  let  the 
metropolitans  forthwith  subscribe  it: 
let  them  forthwith,  in  the  presence  of 
the  judges,  subscribe  it:  let  that  which 
has  been  well  defined  have  no  delay: 
this  is  the  faith  of  the  Apostles:  by  this 
we  all  stand:  thus  we  all  believe. 

Session  VT.  The  emperor  was  pres- 
ent in  person  and  addressed  the  coun- 
cil and  afterwards  suggested  legislation 


under  three  heads,  the  drafts  for  which 
were  read. 

After  this  reading,  the  capitulas  were 
handed  by  our  most  sacred  and  pious 
prince  to  the  most  beloved  of  God 
AnatoliuSj  archbishop  of  royal  Con- 
stantinople, which  is  K&fiJlonie,  and 


"all  the  most  God-beloved  bishops  cried 
out:  "Many  years  to  our  emperor  and 
empress,  the  pious,  the  Christian.  May 
Christ  whom  thou  servest  keep  thee. 
These  things  are  worthy  of  the  faith. 
To  the  priest,  the  emperor.  Thou  hast 
straightened  out  the  churches,  victor 
of  thine  enemies,  teacher  of  the  faith. 
Many  years  to  the  pious  empress,  the 
lover  of  Christ.  Many  years  to  her  that 
is  orthodox.  May  God  save  your  king- 
dom. Ye  have  put  down  the  heretics, 
ye  have  kept  the  faith.  May  hatred  be 
far  removed  from  your  empire,  and 
may  your  kingdom  endure  for  ever!" 

Our  most  sacred  and  pious  prince 
said  to  the  holy  synod:  "To  the  honor 
of  the  holy  martyr  Euphemia,  and  of 
your  holiness,  we  decree  that  the  city 
of  Chalcedon,  in  which  the  synod  of 
the  holy  faith  has  been  held,  shall  have 
the  honors  of  a  metropolis,  in  name 
only  giving  it  this  honor,  the  proper 
dignity  of  the  city  of  Nicomedia  being 
preserved.  .  .  ." 


VI.    The  Fathers  of  the  Church 


EASTERN 

THE  golden  age  of  patristic  writings  in  the  East  found  its  full  intellectual 
and  theological  expression  in  the  Three  Cappadocians,  the  brothers  St. 
Basil  (379)  and  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (394),  and  their  friend  St.  Gregory 
of  Nazianzen  (390).  St.  Basil,  surnamed  "the  great,"  had  a  varied  life  as 
monk,  theologian,  author  of  a  monastic  rule,  and  bishop  of  Caesarea  in 
Cappadocia.  He  defended  classical  learning,  and  championed  the  faith 
according  to  the  theological  trends  of  Origen,  St.  Athanasius,  and  the 
allegorical  school  of  Alexandria.  In  one  of  his  most  characteristic  theo- 
logical works,  ON  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  (No.  27),  St.  Basil  defends  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  "the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints."  In  this 
selection  he  gives  a  rebuttal  to  the  Eunomian  heretics  regarding  the  use  of 
the  theological  terms  of,  by,  in,  and  through  in  regard  to  the  Persons  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity,  and  ends  with  a  defense  of  the  Godhead  of  the  Son. 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  School  of  Antioch,  and  most  famed  orator 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  was  St.  John  Chrysostom  (407).  Monk,  priest, 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  he  led  a  turbulent  life  uprooting  moral  abuses  in 
church  and  court.  His  stern  admonitions  led  to  his  being  twice  banished 
with  eventual  death  in  exile.  His  sermons,  letters,  and  treatises  live  on, 
however,  as  classic  examples  of  literal,  realistic,  humanistic  guides  for 
Christian  pastoral  life.  ON  THE  PRIESTHOOD  (No.  22),  written  between 
381  and  385,  was  used  for  centuries  as  a  spiritual  norm  in  the  East. 

In  the  midst  of  this  Greek  humanism,  and  cultivation  of  that  polished 
style  characteristic  of  late-classical  rhetoric,  the  Syrian  Church  enjoyed  a 
flowering  which  has  not  received  adequate  attention  in  Church  history. 
St.  Ephrem  (c.  373),  monk,  preacher,  exegete,  is  the  classical  poet  of  this 
development.  His  metrical  form,  usually  with  a  seven-syllable  line,  influ- 
enced Byzantine  hymnology.  The  rational  emphasis  of  dominant  Greek 
centers  was  balanced  by  a  lyrical  message  of  the  heart  which  St.  Ephrem 
brought  to  Christian  expression,  as  his  FOURTH  RHYTHM  (No.  23),  on 
seeking  out  the  Lord,  indicates. 
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WESTERN 

In  the  West  the  flowering  of  Latin  Christianity  is  dominated  by  four 
Church  Fathers:  Saints  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Gregory.  St. 
Ambrose  (397) — governor  and  bishop  of  Milan,  preacher  and  hym- 
nologist — stands  out  primarily  for  his  sharp  definition  of  morals  before  the 
emperor.  Ambrose  in  great  part  established  the  Western  principle  that 
there  is  one  fundamental  restriction  on  traditional  autocratic  power,  as  he 
said,  "the  emperor  is  within  the  Church,  not  over  the  Church."  By  con- 
vincing secular  rulers  that  their  public  acts  should  conform  to  the  moral 
law  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Ambrose  is  one  of  the  first  in  a  long  line  of 
Churchmen  who  face  the  secular  authority  on  moral  issues.  The  most  cele- 
brated incident  of  Ambrose's  career  occurred  when  Emperor  Theodosius 
ordered  some  5,000  citizens  of  Thessalonica  murdered  in  retaliation  for  an 
uprising  against  the  garrison  of  that  city.  St.  Ambrose  wrote  his  celebrated 
LETTER  LI  (No.  24)  to  the  emperor  and  denied  him  the  sacraments.  After 
a  short  resistance  Theodosius  performed  public  penance  and  was  solemnly 
restored  to  the  community  of  the  faithful  by  Bishop  Ambrose. 

St.  Jerome  (420)  also  had  a  lasting  influence  on  the  Church.  He  was 
perhaps  the  most  learned  of  the  Church  Fathers,  not  an  original  thinker  or 
stylist,  but  of  mercurial  temperament  and  vast  knowledge  in  an  impressive 
number  of  fields:  linguistics,  Biblical  textual  criticism,  exegesis,  and 
ascetical  spirituality.  Adviser  to  Pope  Damasus,  first  monastic  founder 
in  Rome,  he  made  his  most  significant  contribution  as  commentator  and 
reviser  of  the  Old  Latin  Bible  in  his  critical  Vulgate  edition  which  re- 
mained the  authoritative  edition  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  down  to  the  mid- 
twentieth  century.  St.  Jerome's  LETTER  xxn  TO  LADY  EUSTOCHIUM  ON  THE 
VIRGIN'S  PROFESSION  (No.  25)  reveals  another  important  facet  of  his 
career,  as  spiritual  director  of  aristocratic  ladies.  He  established  three  con- 
vents around  himself  near  Bethlehem,  and  was  one  of  the  Church's  path- 
finders in  ascetical  and  monastic  life. 

The  champion  of  orthodoxy  in  the  West,  St.  Augustine  (430) — 
doctor,  philosopher,  theologian,  bishop,  religious  founder — influenced  sub- 
sequent ages  perhaps  more  than  any  other  single  individual  in  the  history 
of  Western  civilization.  He  combined  in  a  unique  manner  Greek  reason 
and  mystical  idealism  with  practical  Latin  psychological  insights.  Of  his 
thousands  of  treatises  and  sermons,  several  have  endured  as  masterpieces 
of  world  literature.  Among  these  THE  CITY  OF  GOD  (No.  26),  written  from 
412  to  416,  was  an  answer  to  the  pagan  charge  that  the  sack  of  Rome  in 
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410  was  due  to  the  debilitating  influence  of  Christianity  and  the  abolishing 
of  the  old  pagan  gods.  The  treatise  is  a  philosophy  of  history  and  an  apol- 
ogy for  Christianity  in  historical  form.  His  bold  attempt  to  create  an  apolo- 
getic theology  of  history  embraces  a  twofold  view  of  society:  the  city  of 
God,  by  which  he  means  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ,  and  the  terrestrial 
city,  or  civil  society.  He  places  the  destiny  of  the  world  upon  the  Christian 
religion,  and  this  image  continued  during  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  dominant 
influence  on  Church  and  state  policies.  Augustine,  more  than  any  other 
Church  Father,  determined  theological,  political,  and  cultural  life  for 
centuries  to  come,  and  continues  as  a  force  today  in  a  current  revival. 

St.  Gregory  the  Great  (604) — Roman  prefect,  Benedictine  monk, 
pope — is  often  called  the  establisher  of  the  medieval  papacy.  He  stands  on 
the  threshold  between  the  majesty  of  Rome,  Christian  antiquity,  and  the 
early  medieval  barbarian  kingdoms  to  the  north.  Although  ranked  among 
the  doctors  of  the  Western  Church,  he  was  neither  a  theologian  nor  an 
original  thinker.  His  forte  was  the  practical,  ascetical,  and  pastoral.  Here 
he  contributed  mainly  in  bringing  the  faith  and  the  culture  it  entailed  to 
the  Arian  Visigoths,  Lombards,  Franks,  and  especially  the  Anglo-Saxons 
through  the  sending  of  Benedictine  missionaries  to  England.  His  PASTORAL 
RULE  (No.  27),  a  manual  of  pastoral  theology  for  bishops,  was  a  skillful 
popularization  of  the  golden  age  of  the  Fathers.  This  work  was  to  the  life 
and  ideals  of  the  diocesan  clergy  what  St.  Benedict's  Rule  was  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  religious  clergy.  The  Pastoral  Rule  continued,  along  with  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  City  of  God,  and  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  to  influence 
the  thought  and  aspirations  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


21.  Bishop  St.  Basil:  On  the  Holy  Spirit,  375 

From  The  Nicene  and  Post-Nkene  Fathers,  trans,  by  Blomficld 
Jackson  (New  York:  The  Christian  Literature  Company,  1895), 
VIII,  3-9. 

2.  THE  petty  exactitude  of  these  men  and  Holy  Ghost  is  unlike,  as  though 

[Eunomian    heretics]    about    syllables  they  will  thence  find  it  easy  to  demon- 

and  words  is  not,  as  might  be  sup-  strate    that    there    is    a    variation    in 

posed,  simple  and  straightforward;  nor  nature.  They  have  an  old  sophism,  in- 

is  the  mischief  to  which  it  tends  a  small  vented  by  Aetius,  the  champion  of  this 

one.   There  is  involved   a  deep  and  heresy,  in  one  of  whose  Letters  there  is 

covert    design    against    true    religion,  a  passage   to   the   effect   that   things 

Their   pertinacious    contention    is    to  naturally  unlike  are  expressed  in  un- 

show  that  the  mention  of  Father,  Son,  like  terms,  and,  conversely,  that  things 
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expressed  in  unlike  terms  are  naturally 
unlike.  In  proof  of  this  statement  he 
drags  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle, 
"One  God  and  Father  of  whom  are  all 
things,  .  .  .  and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
by  whom  are  all  things."  "Whatever, 
then,"  he  goes  on,  "is  the  relation  of 
these  terms  to  one  another,  such  will 
be  the  relation  of  the  natures  indicated 
by  them;  and  as  the  term  'of  whom'  is 
unlike  the  term  'by  whom,'  so  is  the 
Father  unlike  the  Son."  On  this  heresy 
depends  the  idle  subtlety  of  these  men 
about  the  phrases  in  question.  They 
accordingly  assign  to  God  the  Father, 
as  though  it  were  His  distinctive  por- 
tion and  lot,  the  phrase  "of  Whom"; 
to  God  the  Son  they  confine  the  phrase 
k'by  Whom";  to  the  Holy  Spirit  that  of 
"in  Whom,"  and  say  that  this  use  of 
the  syllables  is  never  interchanged,  in 
order  that,  as  I  have  already  said,  the 
variation  of  language  may  indicate  the 
variation  of  nature.  Verily  it  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  that  in  their  quibbling 
about  the  words  they  are  endeavoring 
to  maintain  the  force  of  their  impious 
argument. 

By  the  term  "of  whom"  they  wish 
to  indicate  the  Creator;  by  the  term 
"through  whom,"  the  subordinate 
agent  or  instrument;  by  the  term  "in 
whom,"  or  "in  which,"  they  mean  to 
show  the  time  or  place.  The  object  of 
all  this  is  that  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse may  be  regarded  as  of  no  higher 
dignity  than  an  instrument,  and  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  may  appear  to  be  add- 
ing to  existing  things  nothing  more 
than  the  contribution  derived  from 
place  or  time. 

3.  They  have,  however,  been  led 
into  this  error  by  their  close  study  of 
heathen  writers,  who  have  respectively 
applied  the  terms  "of  whom"  and 
"through  whom"  to  things  which  are 
by  nature  distinct.  These  writers  sup- 
pose that  by  the  term  "of  whom"  or 
"of  which"  the  matter  is  indicated, 
while  the  term  "through  whom"  or 


"through  which"  represents  the  instru- 
ment, or,  generally  speaking,  subor- 
dinate agency.  Or  rather — for  there 
seems  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
take  up  their  whole  argument,  and 
briefly  expose  at  once  its  incompati- 
bility with  the  truth  and  its  incon- 
sistency with  their  own  teaching — the 
students  of  vain  philosophy,  while  ex- 
pounding the  manifold  nature  of  cause 
and  distinguishing  its  peculiar  signifi- 
cations, define  some  causes  as  prin- 
cipal, some  as  cooperative  or  con- 
causal,  while  others  are  of  the  character 
of  "sine  qua  non"  or  indispensable. 

For  every  one  of  these  they  have  a 
distinct  and  peculiar  use  of  terms,  so 
that  the  maker  is  indicated  in  a  differ- 
ent way  from  the  instrument.  For  the 
maker  they  think  the  proper  expres- 
sion is  "by  whom,"  maintaining  that 
the  bench  is  produced  "by"  the  car- 
penter; and  for  the  instrument  "through 
which,"  in  that  it  is  produced 
"through"  or  by  means  of  adze  and 
gimlet  and  the  rest.  Similarly  they  ap- 
propriate "of  which"  to  the  material, 
in  that  the  thing  made  is  "of"  wood, 
while  "according  to  which"  shews  the 
design,  or  pattern  put  before  the  crafts- 
man. For  he  either  first  makes  a  mental 
sketch,  and  so  brings  his  fancy  to  bear 
upon  what  he  is  about,  or  else  he  looks 
at  a  pattern  previously  put  before  him, 
and  arranges  his  work  accordingly. 
The  phrase  "on  account  of  which'1 
they  wish  to  be  confined  to  the  end  or 
purpose,  the  bench,  as  they  say,  being 
produced  for,  or  on  account  of,  the 
use  of  man.  "In  which"  is  supposed 
to  indicate  time  and  place.  When  was 
it  produced?  In  this  time.  And  where? 
In  this  place.  And  though  place  and 
time  contribute  nothing  to  what  is  be- 
ing produced,  yet  without  these  the 
production  of  anything  is  impossible, 
for  efficient  agents  must  have  both 
place  and  time.  It  is  these  careful  dis- 
tinctions, derived  from  unpractical 
philosophy  and  vain  delusion,  which 
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our  opponents  have  first  studied  and 
admired,  and  then  transferred  to  the 
simple  and  unsophisticated  doctrine  of 
the  Spirit,  to  the  belittling  of  God  the 
Word,  and  the  setting  at  naught  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  Even  the  phrase  set  apart 
by  non-Christian  writers  for  the  case  of 
lifeless  instruments  or  of  manual  serv- 
ice of  the  meanest  kind,  I  mean  the 
expression  "through  or  by  means  of 
which,"  they  do  not  shrink  from  trans- 
ferring to  the  Lord  of  all,  and  Chris- 
tians feel  no  shame  in  applying  to  the 
Creator  of  the  universe  language  be- 
longing to  a  hammer  or  a  saw. 

4.  We  acknowledge  that  the  word 
of  truth  has  in  many  places  made  use 
of  these  expressions;  yet  we  absolutely 
deny  that  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit  is 
in  bondage  to  the  pettiness  of  Pagan- 
ism. On  the  contrary,  we  maintain  thai 
Scripture  varies  its  expressions  as  oc- 
casion requires,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  For  instance, 
the  phrase  *Y>/  which"  docs  not  always 
and  absolutely,  as  they  suppose,  indi- 
cate the  material,  but  it  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  usage  of  Scripture 
to  apply  this  term  in  the  case  of  the 
Supreme  Cause,  as  in  the  words  "One 
God,  of  whom  are  all  things,"  and 
again,  "All  things  of  God."  The  word 
of  truth  has,  however,  frequently  used 
this  term  in  the  case  of  the  material, 
as  when  it  says  "Thou  shalt  make  an 
ark  of  incorruptible  wood";  and  "Thou 
shall  make  the  candlestick  of  pure 
gold";  and  "The  first  man  is  of  the 
earth,  earthy";  and  "Thou  art  formed 
out  of  clay  as  I  am."  But  these  men,  to 
the  end,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
that  they  may  establish  the  difference 
of  nature,  have  laid  down  the  law  that 
this  phrase  befits  the  Father  alone. 
This  distinction  they  have  originally 
derived  from  heathen  authorities,  but 
here  they  have  shown  no  faithful  ac- 
curacy of  imitation.  To  the  Son  they 
have  in  conformity  with  the  teaching 
of  their  masters  given  the  title  of  in- 


strument, and  to  the  Spirit  that  of 
place,  for  they  say  in  the  Spirit,  and 
through  the  Son.  But  when  they  apply 
"of  whom"  to  God  they  no  longer  fol- 
low heathen  example,  but  go  over,  as 
they  say,  to  apostolic  usage,  as  it  is 
said,  "But  of  him  are  ye  in  Christ 
Jesus,"  and  "All  things  of  God."  What, 
then,  is  the  result  of  this  systematic 
discussion?  There  is  one  nature  of 
Cause;  another  of  Instrument;  another 
of  Place.  So  the  Son  is  by  nature  dis- 
tinct from  the  Father,  as  the  tool  from 
the  craftsman;  and  the  Spirit  is  distinct 
in  so  far  as  place  or  time  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  nature  of  tools  or 
from  that  of  them  that  handle 
them.  .  .  . 

6.  Our  opponents,  while  they  thus 
artfully  and  perversely  counter  our 
argument,  cannot  even  have  recourse 
to  the  plea  of  ignorance.  It  is  obvious 
that  they  are  annoyed  with  us  for  com- 
pleting the  doxology  to  the  Only  Be- 
gotten together  with  the  Father,  and 
for  not  separating  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
the  Son.  On  this  account  they  style  us 
innovators,  revolutionizers,  phrase- 
coiners,  and  every  other  possible  name 
of  insult.  But  so  far  am  I  from  being 
irritated  at  their  abuse,  that,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  their  loss  causes 
me  "heaviness  and  continual  sorrow," 
I  could  almost  have  said  that  I  was 
grateful  to  them  for  the  blasphemy,  as 
though  they  were  agents  for  providing 
me  with  blessing.  For  "blessed  are  ye," 
it  is  said,  "when  men  shall  revile  you 
for  my  sake."  The  grounds  of  their 
indignation  are  these:  The  Son,  accord- 
ing to  them,  is  not  together  with  the 
Father,  but  after  the  Father.  Hence  it 
follows  that  glory  should  be  ascribed  to 
the  Father  "through  him,"  but  not 
"with  him";  inasmuch  as  "with  him" 
expresses  equality  of  dignity,  while 
"through  him"  denotes  subordination. 
They  further  assert  that  the  Spirit  is 
not  to  be  ranked  along  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  but  under  the  Son  and 
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the  Father;  not  coordinated,  but  sub- 
ordinated; not  conumerated,  but  sub- 
numerated. 

With  technical  terminology  of  this 
kind  they  pervert  the  simplicity  and 
artlessness  of  the  faith,  and  thus  by 
their  ingenuity,  suffering  no  one  else 
to  remain  in  ignorance,  they  cut  off 
from  themselves  the  plea  that  ig- 
norance might  demand. 

Let  us  first  ask  them  this  question: 
In  what  sense  do  they  say  that  the 
Son  is  "after  the  Father";  later  in 
time,  or  in  order,  or  in  dignity?  But  in 
time  no  one  is  so  devoid  of  sense  as  to 
assert  that  the  Maker  of  the  ages  holds 
a  second  place,  when  no  interval  inter- 
venes in  the  natural  conjunction  of  the 
Father  with  the  Son.  And  indeed  so 
far  as  our  conception  of  human  rela- 
tions goes,  it  is  impossible  to  think  of 
the  Son  as  being  later  than  the  Father, 
not  only  from  the  fact  that  Father  and 
Son  are  mutually  conceived  of  in  ac- 
cordpnce  with  the  relationship  sub- 
sisting between  them,  but  because 
posteriority  in  time  is  predicated  of 
subjects  separated  by  a  less  interval 
from  the  present,  and  priority  of  sub- 
jects farther  off.  For  instance,  what 
happened  in  Noah's  time  is  prior  to 
what  happened  to  the  men  of  Sodom, 
inasmuch  as  Noah  is  more  remote 
from  our  own  day;  and,  again,  the 
events  of  the  history  of  the  men  of 
Sodom  are  posterior,  because  they 
seem  in  a  sense  to  approach  nearer  to 
our  own  day.  But,  in  addition  to  its 
being  a  breach  of  true  religion,  is  it  not 
really  the  extremest  folly  to  measure 
the  existence  of  the  life  which  tran- 
scends all  time  and  all  the  ages  by  its 
distance  from  the  present?  Is  it  not  as 
though  God  the  Father  could  be  com- 
pared with,  and  be  made  superior  to, 
God  the  Son,  who  exists  before  the 
ages,  precisely  in  the  same  way  in 
which  things  liable  to  beginning  and 


corruption  are  described  as  prior  to 
one  another? 

The  superior  remoteness  of  the 
Father  is  really  inconceivable,  in  that 
thought  and  intelligence  are  wholly 
impotent  to  go  beyond  the  generation 
of  the  Lord;  and  St.  John  has  admira- 
bly confined  the  conception  within 
circumscribed  boundaries  by  two 
words,  "In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word/'  For  thought  cannot  travel  out- 
side "urn,"  nor  imagination  beyond 
"beginning."  Let  your  thought  travel 
ever  so  far  backward,  you  cannot  get 
beyond  the  "was,"  and  however  you 
may  strain  and  strive  to  see  what  is 
beyond  the  Son,  you  will  find  it  im- 
possible to  get  further  than  the  "be- 
ginning." True  religion,  therefore,  thus 
teaches  us  to  think  of  the  Son  together 
with  the  Father. 

If  they  really  conceive  of  a  kind  of 
degradation  of  the  Son  in  relation  to 
the  Father,  as  though  He  were  in  a 
lower  place,  so  that  the  Father  sits 
above,  and  the  Son  is  thrust  off  to  the 
next  seat  below,  let  them  confess  what 
they  mean.  We  shall  have  no  more  to 
say.  A  plain  statement  of  the  view  will 
at  once  expose  its  absurdity.  They  who 
refuse  to  allow  that  the  Father  per- 
vades all  things  do  not  so  much  as 
maintain  the  logical  sequence  of 
thought  in  their  argument.  The  faith  of 
the  sound  is  that  God  fills  all  things; 
but  they  who  divide  their  up  and  down 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son  do  not 
remember  even  the  word  of  the 
Prophet:  "If  I  climb  up  into  heaven 
thou  art  there;  if  1  go  down  to  hell 
thou  art  there  also."  Now,  to  omit  all 
proof  of  the  ignorance  of  those  who 
predicate  place  of  incorporeal  things, 
what  excuse  can  be  found  for  their 
attack  upon  Scripture,  shameless  as 
their  antagonism  is,  in  the  passages 
"Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand"  and  "Sit 
down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty 
of  God"?  The  expression  "right  hand" 
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does  not,  as  they  contend,  indicate  the 
lower  place,  but  equality  of  relation; 
it  is  not  understood  physically,  in  which 
case  there  might  be  something  sinister 
about  God,  but  Scripture  puts  before 
us  the  magnificence  of  the  dignity  of 
the  Son  by  the  use  of  dignified  lan- 
guage indicating  the  seat  of  honor.  It 
is  left  then  for  our  opponents  to  allege 
that  this  expression  signifies  inferior- 
ity of  rank.  Let  them  learn  that  "Christ 
is  the  power  of  God  and  wisdom  of 
God,"  and  that  "He  is  the  image  of 
the  invisible  God"  and  "brightness 
of  his  glory,"  and  that  "Him  hath 
God  the  Father  sealed,"  by  engraving 
Himself  on  Him. 

Now  are  we  to  call  these  passages, 
and  others  like  them,  throughout  the 
whole  of  Holy  Scripture,  proofs  of 
humiliation,  or  rather  public  proclama- 
tions of  the  majesty  of  the  Only  Be- 
gotten, and  of  the  equality  of  His  glory 
with  the  Father?  We  ask  them  to  listen 
to  the  Lord  Himself,  distinctly  setting 
forth  the  equal  dignity  of  His  glory 
with  the  Father,  in  His  words,  "He 
that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the 
Father";  and  again,  "When  the  Son 
cometh  in  the  glory  of  his  Father"; 
that  they  "should  honor  the  Son  even 
as  they  honor  the  Father";  and,  "We 
beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of 
the  Only  Begotten  of  the  Father"; 
and  "the  Only  Begotten  God  which  is 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Father."  Of  all 
these  passages  they  take  no  account, 
and  then  assign  to  the  Son  the  place 
set  apart  for  His  foes.  A  father's 
bosom  is  a  fit  and  becoming  seat  for  a 
son,  but  the  place  of  the  footstool  is 
for  them  that  have  to  be  forced  to  fall. 

We  have  only  touched  cursorily  on 
these  proofs,  because  our  object  is  to 
pass  on  to  other  points.  You  at  your 
leisure  can  put  together  the  items  of 
the  evidence,  and  then  contemplate 
the  height  of  the  glory  and  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  power  of  the  Only 


Begotten.  However,  to  the  well-dis- 
posed hearer,  even  these  are  not  insig- 
nificant, unless  the  terms  "right  hand" 
and  "bosom"  be  accepted  in  a  physical 
and  derogatory  sense,  so  as  at  once  to 
circumscribe  God  in  local  limits,  and 
invent  form,  mould,  and  bodily  posi- 
tion, all  of  which  are  totally  distinct 
from  the  idea  of  the  absolute,  the  in- 
finite, and  the  incorporeal.  There  is 
moreover  the  fact  that  what  is  deroga- 
tory in  the  idea  of  it  is  the  same  in  the 
case  both  of  the  Father  and  the  Son; 
so  that  whoever  repeats  these  argu- 
ments does  not  take  away  the  dignity 
of  the  Son,  but  does  incur  the  charge 
of  blaspheming  the  Father;  for  what- 
ever audacity  a  man  be  guilty  of 
against  the  Son  he  cannot  but  transfer 
to  the  Father.  If  he  assigns  to  the 
Father  the  upper  place  by  way  of 
precedence,  and  asserts  that  the  only 
begotten  Son  sits  below,  he  will  find 
that  to  the  creature  of  his  imagination 
attach  all  the  consequent  conditions  of 
body.  And  if  these  are  the  imaginations 
of  drunken  delusion  and  frenzied  in- 
sanity, can  it  be  consistent  with  true 
religion  for  men  taught  by  the  Lord 
himself  that  "He  that  honoreth  not  the 
Son  honoreth  not  the  Father"  to  refuse 
to  worship  and  glorify  with  the  Father 
him  who  in  nature,  in  glory,  and  in 
dignity  is  conjoined  with  him?  What 
shall  we  say?  What  just  defence  shall 
we  have  in  the  day  of  the  awful  uni- 
versal judgment  of  all  creation,  if, 
when  the  Lord  clearly  announces  that 
He  will  come  "in  the  glory  of  his 
Father";  when  Stephen  beheld  Jesus 
standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God; 
when  Paul  testified  in  the  spirit  con- 
cerning Christ  "that  he  is  at  the  right 
hand  of  God";  when  the  Father  says, 
"Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand";  when  the 
Holy  Spirit  bears  witness  that  he  has 
sat  down  on  "the  right  hand  of  the 
majesty"  of  God;  we  attempt  to  de- 
grade him  who  shares  the  honor  and 
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the  throne,  from  his  condition  of  equal- 
ity, to  a  lower  state?  Standing  and  sit- 
ting, I  apprehend,  indicate  the  fixity 
and  entire  stability  of  the  nature,  as 
Baruch,  when  he  wishes  to  exhibit  the 
immutability  and  immobility  of  the  Di- 
vine mode  of  existence,  says,  "For  thou 


sittest  for  ever  and  we  perish  utterly." 
Moreover,  the  place  on  the  right  hand 
indicates  in  my  judgment  equality  of 
honor.  Rash,  then,  is  the  attempt  to 
deprive  the  Son  of  participation  in  the 
doxology,  as  though  worthy  only  to  be 
ranked  in  a  lower  place  of  honor. 


22.  Bishop  St.  John  Chrysostom:  On  the  Priesthood,  c.  381-385 
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IV,  3.  KNOW  you  not  that  this  body 
is  subject  to  more  diseases  and  acci- 
dents than  our  carnal  body,  and  is 
more  easily  injured,  and  more  slowly 
healed?  The  physicians  of  the  body 
have,  at  their  disposal,  a  variety  of 
medicines,  different  sorts  of  instru- 
ments, a  regimen  adapted  to  the  pa- 
tient, and  the  quality  of  the  air  is  some- 
times(  of  itself  sufficient  to  cure  the 
invalid.  Sometimes,  too,  sleep  coming 
on  opportunely  relieves  the  physician 
of  all  anxiety.  Here,  however,  no  such 
means  can  be  devised,  but  after  good 
example  there  is  but  one  instrument 
and  means  of  healing:  that  is  preach- 
ing. This  is  the  instrument,  this  the 
regimen,  this  the  salubrious  climate, 
this  serves  as  medicine,  as  fire,  and 
knife.  If  it  be  necessary  to  burn  or  to 
cut,  this  must  be  used,  and  if  it  fail,  all 
the  rest  is  useless.  By  means  of  this, 
we  raise  up  the  soul  when  prostrate, 
and  cool  it  when  fevered,  and  cut  off 
what  is  superfluous,  and  fill  up  de- 
ficiencies, and  do  everything  else  which 
contributes  to  the  health  of  the  soul. 
When  there  is  question  of  leading  a 
virtuous  life,  the  example  of  another's 
life  may  arouse  to  emulation;  but  when 
the  soul  is  sick  by  reason  of  false  doc- 
trine, then  the  preaching  of  the  word 
is  very  necessary,  not  only  for  the  se- 


curity of  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold, but  also  to  repel  attacks  from 
without.  For  if  one  possessed  the 
sword  of  the  spirit  and  the  shield  of 
faith,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  able  to 
work  miracles,  and  by  miracles  to  stop 
the  mouths  of  the  froward,  one  would 
have  no  need  of  preaching.  Nay,  even 
then,  so  far  from  being  useless  it  would 
be  very  necessary.  For  the  Blessed 
Paul  made  use  of  it  though  he  was 
everywhere  an  object  of  admiration  by 
reason  of  his  miracles;  and  a  certain 
other  of  the  same  apostolic  college  ex- 
horts us  to  cultivate  the  power  of 
preaching,  saying:  "Be  ye  ready  to 
satisfy  every  one  that  asketh  a  reason 
of  you  of  that  hope  which  is  in  you"  ( 1 
Peter  3:15).  And  for  no  other  reason 
did  all  the  apostles  together  entrust 
the  care  of  the  widows  to  Stephen 
(Acts  6:2)  than  that  they  themselves 
might  have  leisure  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  ministry  of  the  word.  Yet  if  we 
possessed  the  power  of  working  mir- 
acles, we  would  not  so  much  require 
the  power  of  eloquence,  but  since  not 
a  vestige  of  the  former  is  left,  and 
many  enemies  menace  us  on  every  side, 
we  must  arm  ourselves  with  the  latter, 
to  repel  their  attacks  and  to  strike 
them  in  turn. 

IV,   4.  Wherefore   we   should   use 
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great  diligence  "that  the  word  of  Christ 
may  dwell  in  us  abundantly"   (Col. 
3:16).  For  we  have  to  prepare  not  for 
one  kind  of  combat  alone,  but  the  war- 
fare is  manifold  and  waged  by  various 
enemies.  They  do  not  all  use  the  same 
weapons,  nor  the  same  method  of  at- 
tack. It  behooves  him  who  has  to  en- 
gage in  conflict  with  all,  to  know  the 
arts  of  all,  and  to  be  at  once  archer 
and    slinger,    brigadier    and    captain, 
soldier  and  general,  foot-soldier  and 
horseman,  skilled  in  battles  by  sea  and 
in  besieging  cities.  For  in  military  op- 
erations,  whatever   method   one   has 
learned,  by  that  he  repels  assailants. 
Not  so  here,  for  unless  he  who  hopes 
to  conquer  knows  all  the  arts  of  war, 
the  devil  can  send  in  his  marauders 
by  even  one  neglected  point  and  ravage 
the  flock.  Not  so  when  he  perceives 
that  the   pastor   is   vigilant   and   ac- 
quainted with  all  his  stratagems.  Hence 
it  is  necessary  to  be  guarded  well  and 
on  every  side.  For  as  long  as  a  city 
is  fortified  on  all  sides,  it  can  despise 
its  besiegers  and  remain  in  security; 
but  if  the  wall  be  pierced  even  to  a 
door's  breadth,  all  the  rest  of  the  forti- 
fication, though  intact,  is  of  no  avail. 
So  too  with  the  city  of  God.  As  long 
as  the  prudence  and  intelligence  of  the 
pastor  surround  it  on  all  sides  as  with 
a  wall,  all  the  machinations  of  the  en- 
emy turn  to  their  own  disgrace  and 
confusion,  and  they  who  dwell  within 
remain  secure;  but  as  soon  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  wall  has  been  demolished, 
though  it  has  not  been  all  destroyed, 
the  whole,  so  to  speak,  is  lost  by  means 
of  the  part.  For  of  what  advantage  is 
it  to  fight  nobly  against  the  Gentiles,  if 
the  Jews  plunder  the  Church;  or  that 
both  are  conquered  if  the  Manichaeans 
ravage  it;  or  that  all  three  are  over- 
come, if  the  Fatalists  slaughter  the 
sheep  within  the  fold?  Why  enumerate 
all  diabolical  heresies?  Yet  if  the  shep- 
herd is  unable  to  refute  them  all  suc- 


cessfully, the  wolf  may  succeed  even 
by  means  of  one,  in  devouring  the 
greater  portion  of  the  flock.  In  war, 
victory  or  defeat  depends  only  on  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  struggle,  but 
here  the  contrary  is  the  case.  Often- 
times the  conflict  of  others  has  given 
victory  to  those  who  had  not  even  en- 
gaged in  the  struggle,  nor  made  any 
effort  whatever,  but  who  sat  at  their 
ease;  while  he  who  has  not  had  experi- 
ence has  been  transpierced  by  his  own 
sword,  and  becomes  a  laughing-stock 
to  friends  and  foes.  For  instance — I 
shall  try  to  explain  what  I  mean  by  an 
example — the  followers  of  Valentinian 
and  of  Marcion,  and  others  infected 
with  the  same  error,  expunge  from  the 
catalogue  of  the  holy  Scriptures  the 
Law  given  by  God  to  Moses.   The 
Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  hold  it  in 
such  honour,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
tinction of  times  and  contrary  to  the 
ordinance  of  God,  that  they  earnestly 
endeavour  to  observe  it  in  its  fullness. 
But  the  Church  of  God,  avoiding  both 
extremes,  takes  a  middle  course,  and 
neither  subjects  itself  to  the  yoke  of 
the  law,  nor  permits  it  to  be  con- 
demned, but  praises  it  though  abro- 
gated because  it  was  useful  for  a  time. 
Now  whoever  has  to  resist  both  must 
observe  the  like  moderation.  For  if, 
desiring  to  show  that  the  Jews  cling 
unreasonably  to  the  old  Law,  he  be- 
gins to  find  fault  with  it  unsparingly, 
he  gives  no  small  handle  to  the  heretics 
who  attempt  to  destroy  it.  But  if  in  or- 
der to  refute  the  latter  he  extols  it 
beyond    measure    and   praises    it    as 
though  it  were  necessary  at  the  present 
day,  he  strengthens  the  arguments  of 
the  Jews.  They,  again,  who  are  in- 
fected with  the  frenzy  of  Sabellius,  or 
the  folly  of  Arius,  both  bear  the  name 
of  Christians.  Now  if  their  tenets  be 
examined,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
former  are  no  better  than  the  Jews, 
differing  from  them  only  about  names, 
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and  that  the  latter  approach  very  near 
the  heresy  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  but 
that  both  are  far  from  the  truth.  Here 
then  there  is  great  peril;  the  way  is 
strait  and  rugged  and  bounded  by 
precipices  on  either  side,  and  there  is 
no  small  reason  to  fear  lest,  while  try- 
ing to  strike  one  opponent,  you  be 
yourself  wounded  by  the  other.  For  if 
you  say  there  is  one  Godhead,  Sabel- 
lius  will  interpret  the  expression  in  his 
own  sense.  If  you  distinguish  and  say 
that  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  are  distinct,  Arius  presses 
on,  and  interprets  the  distinction  of 
persons  as  diversity  of  nature.  It  is 
necessary  therefore  to  avoid  at  the 
same  time  the  impious  confusion  of  the 
one  and  the  foolish  diversity  of  the 
other,  confessing  that  the  Godhead  of 
Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  is  one, 
but  adding  that  there  are  three  per- 
sons. In  this  way  you  will  be  able  to 
repel  the  attacks  of  both.  I  could  men- 
tion many  other  conflicts  wherein  a 
man  will  receive  innumerable  wounds 
unless  he  combines  accuracy  with 
courage. 

IV,  5.  Who  can  enumerate  the  dis- 
putes of  those  within  the  Church?  They 
are  no  less  numerous  than  the  attacks 
from  without,  and  they  cause  greater 
trouble  to  the  teacher.  Some  persons 
from  curiosity  wish  to  investigate  all 
manner  of  questions,  rashly  and  use- 
lessly, though  the  knowledge  of  them 
can  be  of  no  profit  to  the  learner,  and 
though  in  some  cases  they  cannot  be 
solved.  Others  again  ask  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  judgments  of  God,  and 
strive  to  fathom  that  great  deep.  "For 
Thy  judgments  are  a  great  deep"  (Ps. 
35:7).  And  you  will  find  few  con- 
cerned about  faith  and  morals,  while 
many  curiously  search  into  those  things 
which  cannot  be  understood,  and  the 
examination  of  which  offends  God.  For 
when  we  try  to  learn  what  He  does 
not  wish  us  to  know,  and  what  we  shall 


never  know — how  could  we  against 
His  will? — the  only  advantage  we  gain 
is  to  incur  danger  by  the  inquiry.  Yet, 
though  this  is  the  case,  when  one  stops 
the  mouths  of  the  curious,  he  earns 
for  himself  the  reputation  of  being 
proud  and  ignorant.  Therefore  the 
bishop  needs  great  prudence  to  with- 
draw the  people  from  foolish  ques- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
himself  clear  of  the  aforesaid  charges. 
To  meet  all  these  difficulties  he  has 
no  other  means  but  the  preaching  of 
the  word;  and  if  he  is  deficient  in  talent 
for  that,  the  minds  of  the  faithful,  I 
mean  the  weaker  and  more  curious 
among  them,  will  be  no  better  than 
vessels  tempest-tossed.  Hence  it  be- 
hooves a  priest  to  make  every  effort  to 
acquire  this  talent.  .  .  . 

IV,  9.  When  a  dispute  has  arisen 
concerning  doctrine,  and  all  use  the 
same  Scriptures  in  support  of  their  con- 
tention, what  help  does  a  good  life 
afford?  Of  what  advantage  are  so  many 
labours,  if  after  so  many  toils,  one  falls 
into  heresy  through  ignorance,  and  is 
cut  off  from  the  Church,  a  fate  which, 
to  my  knowledge,  has  befallen  many? 
What  does  an  austere  life  avail  him? 
Nothing.  Just  as  soundness  in  faith  is 
of  no  avail,  if  morals  be  corrupt.  For 
these  reasons  it  behooves  him  whose 
office  is  to  teach  to  be  most  of  all 
skilled  in  argument.  For  though  he 
himself  stands  secure  and  unharmed 
by  the  gainsayers,  yet  when  the  multi- 
tude of  the  simple  faithful,  who  are 
subject  to  him,  see  their  head  over- 
come, and  unable  to  reply  to  his  ad- 
versaries, they  lay  the  blame  of  the 
defeat,  not  on  his  incapacity,  but  on 
the  doctrine,  as  though  it  were  un- 
sound; and  by  the  ignorance  of  one, 
the  whole  people  are  brought  to  utter 
ruin.  And  though  they  do  not  all  go 
over  to  the  enemy,  they  are  driven  to 
doubt  those  doctrines  which  they  held 
with  confidence,  and  they  can  now  no 
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longer  hold  with  the  same  firmness 
those  tenets  which  they  before  held 
with  unshaken  faith.  And  in  conse- 
quence of  the  defeat  of  their  teacher, 
such  a  tempest  assails  their  minds  that 
the  evil  ends  in  shipwreck.  But  what 
destruction,  what  a  fire  is  heaped  on 
his  head  on  account  of  each  of  those 
who  perish,  I  need  not  tell  you,  for  you 
are  well  aware  of  it.  Was  it  then  arro- 
gance, was  it  vainglory  in  me,  to  be 
unwilling  to  be  the  cause  of  the  ruin 
of  so  many,  and  to  draw  upon  myself 
a  chastisement  greater  than  I  already 
deserved?  Who  can  say  so?  No  man 
who  does  not  wish  to  make  ground- 
less accusations,  and  to  philosophize 
on  the  calamities  of  others.  .  .  . 

Vf,  1.  So  far  I  have  described  what 
regards  the  present  life;  but  how  shall 
we  endure  what  takes  place  hereafter, 
when  we  shall  each  be  compelled  to 
give  an  account  of  the  trust  committed 
to  us?  For  the  penalty  is  not  limited 
to  disgrace,  but  eternal  punishment  fol- 
lows. Though  1  have  already  cited  the 
words:  "Obey  your  prelates,  and  be 
subject  to  them,  for  they  watch,  as 
having  to  render  an  account  of  your 
souls"  (Heb.  13:17),  1  will  not  pass 
them  over  in  silence  now.  For  the  fear 
of  that  menace  continually  disturbs 
my  mind.  If  it  were  better  for  him 
who  scandalizes  even  one  of  these  lit- 


tle ones  that  a  millstone  were  hanged 
about  his  neck,  and  he  were  cast  into 
the  depths  of  the  sea;  if  all  who  offend 
the  conscience  of  their  brethren  sin 
against  Christ  himself,  what  shall  they 
not  suffer;  how  severely  shall  they  be 
tormented  who  ruin  not  one  or  two  or 
three,  but  so  great  a  multitude?  For  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  plead  inexperi- 
ence, or  ignorance,  or  necessity,  or 
compulsion  as  an  excuse.  The  faithful 
might  more  reasonably  have  recourse 
to  this  plea  for  their  own  sins,  than 
bishops  in  reference  to  the  sins  of 
others.  Why?  Because  he  who  is  ap- 
pointed to  correct  the  ignorance  of 
others,  and  to  give  warning  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  war  waged  by  the  devil, 
cannot  plead  ignorance  and  say,  "I  did 
not  hear  the  trumpet,  1  did  not  fore- 
see the  war."  For  he  was  appointed 
for  this  express  purpose,  as  Ezechiel 
says,  to  sound  the  trumpet  for  others, 
to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of 
danger.  Therefore,  no  excuse  will  save 
him  from  punishment,  though  but  one 
should  be  lost.  "For  if  the  watchman 
on  the  approach  of  the  sword  sound 
not  the  trumpet,  nor  give  the  signal  to 
the  people,  and  if  the  sword  come  and 
cut  off  a  soul,  he  indeed  is  taken  in  his 
iniquity,  but  I  will  require  his  blood  at 
the  hand  of  the  watchman"  (Ezech. 
33:6). 


23.  St.  Ephrem:  Fourth  Rhythm,  c.  370 

From   Saint  Ephrem   the  Syrian,  trans,  by  J.   B.   Morris 
(London:  F.  J.  Rivington,   1847),  pp.   115-119. 


1.  A  THOUSAND  thousands  stand,  ten 
thousand  ten  thousands  run:  thousands 
and  ten  thousands  are  not  able  to 
search  into  One:  for  all  of  them  in 
silence  stand  to  minister.  He  hath  no 
assessor  save  the  Son  who  is  from 
Him:  within  the  Silence  alone  is  there 


investigation  into  Him.  If  the  Angels 
had  come  to  search,  they  had  met  the 
Silence,  and  been  restrained,  The  First- 
Horn  entered  the  belly,  and  the  pure 
Virgin  suffered  not.  He  went  in,  and 
came  forth  in  pangs,  and  the  Fair  One 
perceived  Him.  Glorious  and  hidden 
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was  His  entering  in:  vile  and  visible 
His  coming  forth,  for  He  was  God  in 
His  going  in,  and  Man  in  His  coming 
forth.  A  wonder  and  an  astonishment 
to  hear!  Fire  went  into  the  Belly,  and 
clothed  Himself  with  a  Body  and  came 
forth!  Gabriel  gave  the  Name  of  'Lord' 
to  Him  Who  is  the  Lord  of  Angels.  He 
called  Him  'Lord'  that  he  might  teach 
that  He  was  his  Lord,  and  not  his  fel- 
low-servant. Michael  was  Gabriel's 
fellow-servant.  The  Son  is  the  Lord  of 
servants:  High  is  His  Nature  as  is  His 
Name.  The  servant  cannot  search  Him 
out,  because  how  great  soever  the 
work  is,  greater  than  it  is  the  Work- 
man! 

2.  Wondrous   is   it   that   the   mind 
should  gather  all  its  forces  to  break 
through  and  gaze  upon  Thy  Light.  Thy 
Brightness  came  forth  but  a  little;  It 
scatters  it  and  throws  it  back   alto- 
gether. Who  shall  look  upon  the  Son, 
whose  rays  are  fearful?  The  whole  of 
them  with  His  whole  Nature  are  closely 
blended.   He   is   the   Sun   Whom   the 
Prophets  proclaimed,  with  healing  in 
His  wings,  and  trouble  among  His  ex- 
aminers. Shall  one  feel  Thee  with  his 
hands,  when  there  is  not  even  a  mind 
keen  enough  to  feel  after  Thee  and 
search  Thee  out,  seeing  Thou  art  a 
great  mountain?   Shall   one  listen   to 
Thee  with  the  ears,  seeing  Thou  art 
more  fearful  than  thunder?  A  stillness 
art  Thou  that  cannot  be  heard,  yea,  a 
silence  that  cannot  be  listened  unto. 
Shall  a  man  see  Thee  with  his  eyes, 
when  Thou   art   the  Bright  Morning 
Light?  From  all  is  the  sight  of  Thee 
concealed! 

3.  It  is  not  for  weak  beings  alone 
that  the  sight  of  Thee  is  too  great,  or 
searching  out  of  Thee  is  concealed: 
for  the  senses  of  the  body,  since  they 
much  need  other  senses  which  are  in 
the  inmost  imagination,  do  not  grasp 
even  the  smallest  things  within  their 
search.  Let  us  then  ask  the  Angels  that 
are  near  Thy  gate.  Though  the  Angels 


stand  before  Thee  with  praises,  yet 
know  they  not  upon  what  side  to  see 
Thee.  They  sought  Thee  above  in  the 
height,  they  saw  Thee  in  the  depth, 
they  searched  for  Thee  in  the  Heaven, 
they  saw  Thee  in  the  deep;  they  looked 
for  Thee  with  the  Adorable  One,  they 
found  Thee  amid  the  creatures,  they 
came  down  to  Thee  and  gave  praise. 
When  they  had  begun  to  enquire  into 
Thy  appearance  among  things  created, 
they  comprehended  not  how,  by  run- 
ning up  and  down,  to  come  to  a  stand 
in  their  search  into  Thee.  For  they  saw 
Thee  in  the  depth,  they  saw  Thee 
above  on  high,  they  saw  Thee  in  the 
sepulchre,  they  saw  Thee  in  the  cham- 
ber, they  saw  Thee  dead,  they  found 
Thee  a  raiser  of  the  dead:  they  were 
amazed,  they  were  astonished,  and  had 
no  strength  left. 

4.  In  every  place  is  Thy  mysterious 
Presence,  Lord,  and  from  every  place 
Thou  art  withdrawn.  Though  Thy  mys- 
terious Presence  be  in  the  height,  yet 
it  feeleth  not  that  Thou  art  what  Thou 
art.  Though  Thy  mysterious  Presence 
be  in  the  depth,  it  is  not  comprehended 
what   it   is.    Though   Thy   mysterious 
Presence  be  in  the  sea,  from  the  sea 
Thou  art  concealed:  though  Thy  mys- 
terious Presence  be  in  the  dry  land,  it 
knoweth  not  that  Thou  art  He.  Blessed 
be  the  glorious  hidden  One,  since  even 
Thy  little  mystery  is  a  fountain  of  mys- 
teries! Who  is  able  to  clear  up  mysteries 
that  fail  not?  If  a  man  were  to  take  a 
likeness  of  Thee  it  would  be  a  foun- 
tain whence  all  likenesses  would  flow, 
and  to  what  shall  we  be  able  to  look 
and  shadow  out  Thy  Image  upon  our 
heart.  In  Thy  one  adorable  Image  ten 
thousand  beauteous  things  are  crowded 
together. 

5.  Wondrous   art   Thou   altogether 
on  all  sides  that  we  seek  Thee!  Thou 
art  near  and  far  off.  Who  shall  ap- 
proach to  Thee?  No  searching  is  able 
to  extend  and  reach  unto  Thee.  When 
it  had  reached  itself  forth  to  approach, 
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it  was  intercepted  and  stopped  short. 
It  is  too  short  to  reach  Thy  mountain; 
faith  does  find  it,  and  love  with  prayer. 
Imagining  is  easier  for  us  than  speak- 
ing in  words;  the  mind  is  able  to  ex- 
tend itself  to  every  place;  when  it 
cometh  to  walk  in  Thy  way  to  seek 
after  Thee  it  loseth  its  path  before  it- 
self; it  is  perplexed  and  halteth.  And  if 
the  mind  be  overcome,  how  much 
more  the  language,  whose  path  is 
amongst  perplexities. 

6.  This  becometh  the  mouth,  that 
it  should  praise  and  keep  silence,  and 
if  it  is  asked  to  be  hasty,  let  it  betake 
its  whole  self  to  silence  as  its  strong- 
hold. Thus  only  can  it  comprehend,  if 
it   be  not  hasty  to  comprehend;  the 
quiet  is  more  able  to  comprehend  than 
the  rash  that  is  hasty.  The  weak  that 
searcheth  is  as  a  feeble  one,  that  la- 
boureth  to  measure  the  fearful  sea.  Lo, 
if    the    mouth    refrain,    Lord,    from 
searching  into  Thee,  no  gracious  act 
would  it  have  done,  if  able  to  search 
into  Thee,  it  yet  refused  to  search!  Its 
weakness    hindered    it   from    that   to 
which  its  audacity  led  it  away.  It  had 
been  a  gracious  act  in  it,  had  it  de- 
cided  to   be   still;   for   silence   would 
have  been  a  port  to  it,  that  it  should 
not  perish,  in  perplexity,  in  Thy  sea 
and  Thy  bellows! 

7.  And  if  there  be  a  mode  of  seek- 
ing Him  out,  come  let  us  seek  out  the 
hidden  One;  come,  let  us  in  astonish- 
ment feel  after  Him  if  He  can  be  com- 


prehended! Thou  art  revealed,  Lord, 
to  babes  and  hidden  from  the  cunning; 
to  him  that  believeth  Thou  art  found, 
to  him  that  searcheth  Thou  art  hidden. 
Blessed  be  he  that  is  simple  in  search- 
ing out  Thee  and  vigorous  at  Thy 
promise.  Searching,  Lord,  is  too  little 
to  glorify  Thee  within  itself.  The  power 
that  extendeth  unto  every  place  is  able 
to  search  for  Thee  in  the  height  to 
shadow  Thee  forth,  and  in  the  depth 
to  feel  after  Thee,  but  though  reaching 
to  every  place  is  not  able  to  find  out 
Thee.  Blessed  be  he  that  hath  felt  that 
only  in  the  Bosom  of  Thy  Father  is  the 
enquiry  into  Thee  fully  set  at  rest. 

8.  The  Seraph  that  is  winged  and 
flieth  is  too  weak  to  search  Thee  out; 
his  wing  is  weak  in  comparison  of 
Thee,  so  as  not  to  measure  with  Thy 
Majesty.  In  Thy  Bosom  are  the  worlds 
laid;  how  much  soever  one  would 
wander  into  it,  one  is  hindered.  The 
Seraph  whose  voice  proclaims  Thee 
Holy,  in  reverential  silence  keeps  from 
search  into  Thee.  Woe  unto  him  that 
is  bold,  when  the  Seraph  before  Thee 
with  his  wings  covereth  his  face!  The 
Cherubs  bear  that  Mighty  One  Who 
beareth  all.  Bowing  downwards  do  the 
hosts  of  the  Cherubim  in  fear  beneath 
Thy  chariot  veil  themselves  and  fear 
to  gaze  therein,  carrying  yet  not  able 
to  find  Him,  trembling  when  approach- 
ing. Blessed  he  that  hath  learnt  the 
honour  due  to  Thee  from  them,  and 
hath  praised  and  been  silent  in  fear! 


24.  St.  Ambrose:  Letter  LI  to  Theodosius,  c.  390 

From  The  Letters  of  St.  Ambrose,  trans,  by  Sister  Mary  Melchior 
Beyenka,  O.P.  ("The  Fathers  of  the  Church";  New  York:  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  Inc.,  1954),  XXVI,  20-26. 


SWEET  to  me  is  the  recollection  of 
your  friendship  in  the  past,  and  1  re- 
call the  favor  of  benefits  which  you 
have  bestowed  with  supreme  favor 


upon  others  at  my  frequent  requests. 
Hence,  you  may  infer  that  I  could  not 
have  avoided  meeting  you  through  any 
feeling  of  ingratitude,  for  I  had  always 
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heretofore  ardently  desired  your  com- 
ing. I  shall  briefly  set  forth  the  reason 
for  acting  as  I  did. 

I  saw  that  I  alone  of  your  court  had 
been  deprived  of  the  natural  right  of 
a  hearing,  so  that  I  was  also  shorn  of 
the  privilege  of  speaking.  You  were 
disturbed  several  times  because  certain 
decisions  in  your  consistory  came  to 
my  knowledge.  I,  therefore,  am  with- 
out a  share  in  the  common  privilege, 
although  the  Lord  Jesus  says:  "Noth- 
ing is  hidden  that  will  not  be  made 
manifest."  As  far  as  I  could,  then,  1 
reverently  complied  with  the  will  of  the 
emperor,  and  took  heed  that  you  your- 
self should  have  no  cause  for  displeas- 
ure for  I  managed  to  have  none  of  the 
imperial  decrees  brought  to  my  knowl- 
edge. And  if  I  am  ever  present,  either 
I  shall  not  hear  out  of  fear  of  all  giv- 
ing me  a  reputation  for  conniving,  or 
I  shall  hear  in  such  a  way  that,  though 
my  ears  are  open,  my  voice  is  stifled 
so  that  I  cannot  utter  what  I  have 
heard,  lest  I  do  injury  to  those  who 
have  incurred  the  suspicion  of  treach- 
ery. 

What,  therefore,  could  1  do?  Not 
hear?  I  could  not  stop  my  ears  with 
the  wax  of  which  old  fables  tell.  Should 
I  disclose  what  I  heard?  But  I  had  to 
be  on  my  guard  in  what  I  said  for  fear 
of  your  orders,  lest  a  bloody  deed  be 
committed.  Should  I  keep  silence? 
Then  would  my  conscience  be  bound, 
my  voice  snatched  from  me — most 
wretched  of  all  conditions.  And  where 
would  be  the  significance  of  the  saying 
that  if  a  bishop  declare  not  to  the 
wicked,  the  wicked  shall  die  in  his 
iniquity,  and  the  bishop  shall  be  guilty 
of  punishment  because  he  has  not 
warned  the  wicked? 

Understand  this,  august  Emperor!  I 
cannot  deny  that  you  are  zealous  for 
the  faith;  I  do  not  disavow  that  you 
have  a  fear  of  God — but  you  have  a 
natural  vehemence  which  you  quickly 


change  to  pity  when  one  endeavors  to 
soothe  it.  When  one  stirs  it  up,  you  so 
excite  it  that  you  can  hardly  check  it. 
If  only  no  one  would  enkindle  it,  if  no 
one  would  arouse  it!  This  I  gladly  com- 
mend to  you:  Restrain  yourself,  and 
conquer  by  love  of  duty  your  natural 
impetuosity. 

This  vehemence  I  have  preferred  to 
commend  privately  to  your  own  con- 
siderations rather  than  to  rouse  it  pub- 
licly perchance  by  any  action  of  mine. 
I  preferred  to  fail  somewhat  in  my  duty 
rather  than  in  submission,  that  others 
should  look  for  priestly  authority  in 
me  instead  of  your  failing  to  find  rev- 
erence in  me,  who  am  most  devoted. 
The  result  would  be  that,  though  you 
restrained  your  vehemence,  your  abil- 
ity to  get  counsel  might  be  unimpaired. 
I  proffered  the  excuse  of  bodily  illness, 
truly  severe,  and  only  to  be  eased  by 
men  being  milder.  Yet  I  would  have 
preferred  to  die  rather  than  not  await 
your  arrival  in  two  or  three  days.  But 
that  was  not  what  I  did. 

The  affair  which  took  place  in  the 
city  of  Thessalonica  and  with  no  prec- 
edent within  memory,  that  which  T 
could  not  prevent  from  taking  place, 
which  I  had  declared  would  be  most 
atrocious  when  I  entered  pleas  against 
it  so  many  times,  and  which  you  your- 
self, by  revoking  it  too  late,  manifestly 
considered  to  have  been  very  serious, 
this  when  done  I  could  not  extenuate. 
It  was  first  heard  of  when  the  synod 
had  met  on  the  arrival  of  Gallican 
bishops.  No  one  failed  to  lament,  no 
one  took  it  lightly.  Your  being  in  fel- 
lowship with  Ambrose  was  not  an  ex- 
cuse for  your  deed;  blame  for  what 
had  been  done  would  have  been 
heaped  upon  me  even  more  had  no 
one  said  there  must  needs  be  a  recon- 
ciliation with  our  God. 

Are  you  ashamed,  O  Emperor,  to  do 
what  King  David  the  Prophet  did,  the 
forefather  of  the  family  of  Christ  ac- 
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cording  to  the  flesh?  He  was  told  that 
a  rich  man  who  had  many  flocks  had 
seized  and  killed  a  poor  man's  one  ram 
on  the  arrival  of  a  guest,  and  recog- 
nizing that  he  himself  was  being  con- 
demned in  this  tale,  for  he  had  him- 
self done  so,  he  said:  'I  have  sinned 
against  the  Lord.'  Do  not  be  impatient, 
O  Emperor,  if  it  is  said  to  you:  'You 
have  done  what  was  declared  to  King 
David  by  the  prophet.'  For  if  you  listen 
carefully  to  this  and  say:  4I  have  sinned 
against  the  Lord,'  if  you  repeat  the 
words  of  the  royal  Prophet:  fcCome, 
let  us  adore  and  fall  down  before  him, 
and  weep  before  our  Lord  who  made 
us,'  it  will  be  said  also  to  you:  'Since 
you  repent,  the  Lord  forgives  you  your 
sin  and  you  shall  not  die.' 

Again,  when  David  had  ordered  the 
people  to  be  numbered,  he  was  smit- 
ten in  heart  and  said  to  the  Lord:  '1 
have  sinned  very  much  in  the  com- 
mand I  have  made,  and  now,  O  Lord, 
take  away  the  iniquity  of  thy  servant, 
because  1  have  sinned  exceedingly.' 
And  the  Prophet  Nathan  was  sent 
again  to  him  to  offer  him  the  choice 
of  three  things,  that  he  might  select 
what  he  chose:  a  famine  in  the  land  for 
three  years,  flight  from  the  face  of  his 
enemies  for  three  months,  or  pestilence 
in  the  land  for  three  days.  And  David 
answered:  These  three  things  are  a 
great  strait  to  me,  yet  1  shall  fall  into 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  since  his  mercies 
are  exceedingly  great,  and  1  shall  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  men.'  His  fault 
was  that  he  desired  to  know  the  num- 
ber of  all  the  people  who  were  with 
him,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  he 
should  have  left  to  God  alone. 

And  it  is  said  that  when  the  pesti- 
lence came  upon  the  people  on  the 
first  day  at  dinner  time,  when  David 
saw  the  angel  striking  the  people,  he 
said:  '1  have  sinned,  I,  the  shepherd, 
have  done  evil  and  this  flock,  what  has 
it  done?  Let  your  hand  be  upon  me, 


and  upon  my  father's  house.'  So  the 
Lord  jepentcd  and  He  bade  the  angel 
to  spare  the  people,  but  David  to  offer 
sacrifice,  for  sacrifices  were  then  of- 
fered for  sin,  but  now  they  are  sacri- 
fices of  penance.  Thus,  by  his  humility 
he  became  more  acceptable  to  God, 
for  it  is  not  strange  that  man  sins,  but 
it  is  reprehensible  if  he  does  not  ac- 
knowledge that  he  has  erred  and  hum- 
ble himself  before  God. 

Holy  Job,  also  powerful  in  this 
world,  says:  'I  have  not  hid  my  sin,  but 
declared  it  before  all  the  people.'  To 
fierce  King  Saul  his  own  son  Jonathan 
said:  4Sin  not  against  thy  servant 
David,'  and  4Why  wilt  thou  sin  against 
innocent  blood  by  killing  David,  who 
is  without  fault?'  Although  he  was  a 
king,  he  sinned  if  he  killed  the  inno- 
cent. Finally,  even  David,  when  he  was 
in  possession  of  his  kingdom  and  had 
heard  that  an  innocent  man  named 
Abner  was  slain  by  Joab,  the  leader  of 
his  army,  said:  41  and  my  kingdom 
are  innocent  now  and  forever  of  the 
blood  of  Abner  the  son  of  Ner,'  and 
he  fasted  in  sorrow. 

These  things  I  have  written  not  to 
disconcert  you  but  that  the  examples 
of  kings  may  stir  you  to  remove  this 
sin  from  your  kingdom,  for  you  will 
remove  it  by  humbling  your  soul  be- 
fore God.  You  are  a  man,  you  have 
met  temptation — conquer  it.  Sin  is  not 
removed  except  by  tears  and  penance. 
No  angel  or  archangel  can  remove  it; 
it  is  God  Himself  who  alone  can  say: 
fcl  am  with  you';  if  we  have  sinned,  He 
does  not  forgive  us  unless  we  do  pen- 
ance. 

I  urge,  1  ask,  I  beg,  I  warn,  for  my 
grief  is  that  you,  who  were  a  model  of 
unheard-of  piety,  who  had  reached 
the  apex  of  clemency,  who  would  not 
allow  the  guilty  to  be  in  peril,  are  not 
now  mourning  that  so  many  guiltless 
have  perished.  Although  you  waged 
battles  most  successfully,  and  were 
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praiseworthy  also  in  other  respects,  the 
apex  of  your  deeds  was  always  your 
piety.  The  Devil  envied  you  this,  your 
most  outstanding  possession.  Conquer 
him  while  you  still  have  the  means  of 
doing  so.  Do  not  add  another  sin  to 
your  sin  nor  follow  a  course  of  action 
which  has  injured  many  followers. 

I,  among  all  other  men,  a  debtor  to 
your  Piety,  to  whom  I  cannot  be  un- 
grateful, this  piety  which  I  discover  in 
many  emperors  and  match  in  only 
one,  I,  I  say,  have  no  charge  of  arro- 
gance against  you,  but  I  do  have  one 
of  fear.  I  dare  not  offer  the  Holy  Sac- 
rifice if  you  intend  to  be  present.  Can 
that  which  is  not  allowable,  after  the 
blood  of  one  man  is  shed,  be  allowable 
when  many  persons'  blood  was  shed? 
T  think  not. 

Lastly,  I  am  writing  with  my  own 
hand  what  you  alone  may  read.  Thus, 
may  the  Lord  free  me  from  all  anxie- 
ties, for  I  have  learned  very  definitely 
what  I  may  not  do,  not  from  man  nor 
through  man.  In  my  anxiety,  on  the 
very  night  that  I  was  preparing  to  set 
forth  you  appeared  (in  my  dreams)  to 
have  come  to  the  church  and  I  was  not 
allowed  to  offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  I 
say  nothing  of  the  other  things  I  could 
have  avoided,  but  bore  for  love  of  you, 
as  I  believe.  May  the  Lord  make  all 
things  pass  tranquilly.  Our  God  ad- 
monishes us  in  many  ways,  by  heavenly 
signs,  by  the  warnings  of  the  Prophets, 
and  He  wills  that  we  understand  even 
by  the  visions  of  sinners.  So  we  will 
ask  Him  to  remove  these  disturbances, 
to  preserve  peace  for  you  who  are 
rulers,  that  the  faith  and  peace  of  the 
Church  continue,  for  it  avails  much  if 
her  emperors  be  pious  Christians. 

You  certainly  wish  to  be  approved 
by  God.  There  is  a  time  for  every- 
thing,' as  it  is  written:  'It  is  time  to  act, 
O  Lord,'  and  The  time  of  mercy,  O 
God.'  You  will  make  your  offering  then 
when  you  receive  permission  to  sacri- 


fice, when  your  offering  has  been  ac- 
ceptable to  God.  Would  it  not  delight 
me  to  have  the  emperor's  favor,  so 
that  I  could  act  in  accord  with  your 
will  if  the  case  allowed?  Prayer  by  it- 
self is  sacrifice,  it  brings  pardon  when 
the  other  sacrifice  causes  offence,  for 
the  one  bespeaks  humility,  the  other 
contempt.  We  have  God's  word  that 
He  prefers  the  doing  of  His  command 
to  the  offering  of  sacrifice.  God  pro- 
claims this,  Moses  declares  it  to  the 
people,  Paul  preaches  it  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. Do  at  the  right  moment  what  you 
know  is  of  greater  value.  'I  desire 
mercy,'  it  says,  'and  not  sacrifice.'  Are 
they  not  more  Christian  who  condemn 
their  sin  than  they  who  hope  to  defend 
it,  for  'The  just  is  first  accuser  of  him- 
self.' One  who  accuses  himself  when 
he  has  sinned  is  just,  not  one  who 
praises  himself. 

I  wish,  O  Emperor,  that  before  this 
you  had  relied  upon  me  rather  than  on 
your  own  habits.  Since  I  realize  that 
you  are  quick  to  pardon,  quick  to  re- 
tract, as  you  have  so  often  done,  you 
have  now  been  prevented  and  I  have 
not  shirked  what  I  had  no  need  to  fear. 
But,  thanks  be  to  the  Lord  who  wills 
to  chastise  His  servants  lest  He  lose 
them.  This  I  have  in  common  with  the 
Prophets  and  you  will  have  it  in  com- 
mon with  the  saints. 

Shall  I  not  value  the  father  of 
Gratian  more  than  my  eyes?  Your 
other  blessed  offspring  deserves  par- 
don. I  conferred  a  sweet  name  formerly 
on  those  to  whom  I  bore  a  mutual  love. 
I  love,  I  cherish,  I  attend  you  with 
prayers.  If  you  trust  me,  follow  me; 
if,  I  say,  you  trust  me,  acknowledge 
what  I  say;  if  you  do  not  trust  me, 
pardon  what  I  do  in  esteeming  God 
more  than  you.  May  you,  the  most 
blessed  and  eminent  Emperor  Augus- 
tus, together  with  your  holy  offspring, 
enjoy  perpetual  peace. 
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I  AM  writing  this  to  you,  Lady 
Eustochium  (I  am  bound  to  call  my 
Lord's  bride  'Lady'),  that  from  the 
very  beginning  of  my  discourse  you 
may  learn  that  I  do  not  to-day  intend 
to  sing  the  praises  of  the  virginity 
which  you  have  adopted  and  proved 
to  be  so  good.  Nor  shall  I  now  reckon 
up  the  disadvantages  of  marriage,  such 
as  pregnancy,  a  crying  baby,  the  tor- 
tures of  jealousy,  the  cares  of  house- 
hold management,  and  the  cutting 
short  by  death  of  all  its  fancied  bless- 
ings. Married  women  have  their  due 
allotted  place,  if  they  live  in  honorable 
marriage  and  keep  their  bed  undefiled. 
My  purpose  in  this  letter  is  to  show 
you  that  you  are  fleeing  from  Sodom 
and  that  you  should  take  warning  by 
Lot's  wife.  There  is  no  flattery  in  these 
pages.  A  flatterer  is  a  smooth-spoken 
enemy.  Nor  will  there  be  any  pomp  of 
rhetoric  in  expounding  the  world  be- 
neath your  feet.  .  .  . 

The  apostle  Paul,  who  was  a  chosen 
vessel  set  apart  for  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
because  of  the  spur  of  the  flesh  and  the 
allurements  of  sin,  keeps  his  body 
down  and  subjects  it  to  slavery,  lest 
in  preaching  to  others  he  himself  be 
found  a  reprobate.  But  still  he  sees 
that  there  is  another  law  in  his  mem- 
bers fighting  against  the  law  of  his  will, 
and  that  he  is  still  led  captive  to  the 
law  of  sin.  After  nakedness,  fasting, 
hunger,  prison,  scourging  and  torture, 
he  turns  back  upon  himself  and  cries: 
'Oh,  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death?'  If  that  is  so  with  him,  do  you 
think  that  you  ought  to  lay  aside  all 
fear?  Beware,  pray,  lest  God  some 
day  should  say  to  you:  The  virgin  of 


Israel  is  fallen  and  there  is  none  to 
raise  her  up.' 

I  will  say  it  boldly;  though  God  can 
do  all  things,  He  cannot  raise  a  virgin 
up  after  she  has  fallen.  He  is  able  to 
free  one  who  has  been  corrupted  from 
the  penalty  of  her  sin,  but  He  refuses 
her  the  crown.  Let  us  be  fearful  lest 
in  our  case  also  the  prophecy  be  ful- 
filled: 'Good  virgins  shall  faint.'  Note 
that  it  is  of  good  virgins  he  speaks,  for 
there  are  bad  ones  as  well.  The  Scrip- 
ture says:  'Whosoever  looketh  on  a 
woman  to  lust  after  her  hath  com- 
mitted adultery  with  her  already  in  his 
heart.'  Virginity  therefore  can  be  lost 
even  by  a  thought.  Those  are  the  evil 
virgins,  virgins  in  the  flesh,  but  not  in 
the  spirit:  foolish  virgins,  who,  having 
no  oil  in  their  lamps,  are  shut  out  by 
the  Bridegroom.  .  .  . 

Oh,  how  often,  when  I  was  living  in 
the  desert,  in  that  lonely  waste, 
scorched  by  the  burning  sun,  which 
affords  to  hermits  a  savage  dwelling- 
place,  how  often  did  I  fancy  myself 
surrounded  by  the  pleasures  of  Rome! 
T  used  to  sit  alone;  for  1  was  filled 
with  bitterness.  My  unkempt  limbs 
were  covered  in  shapeless  sackcloth; 
my  skin  through  long  neglect  had  be- 
come as  rough  and  black  as  an  Ethi- 
opian's. Tears  and  groans  were  every 
day  my  portion;  and  if  sleep  ever  over- 
came my  resistance  and  fell  upon  my 
eyes,  T  bruised  my  restless  bones 
against  the  naked  earth.  Of  food  and 
drink  T  will  not  speak.  Hermits  have 
nothing  but  cold  water  even  when  they 
are  sick,  and  for  them  it  is  sinful  lux- 
ury to  partake  of  cooked  dishes.  But 
though  in  my  fear  of  hell  1  have  con- 
demned myself  to  this  prison-house, 
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where  my  only  companions  were  scor- 
pions and  wild  beasts,  I  often  found 
myself  surrounded  by  bands  of  danc- 
ing girls.  My  face  was  pale  with  fast- 
ing; but  though  my  limbs  were  cold  as 
ice  my  mind  was  burning  with  desire, 
and  the  fires  of  lust  kept  bubbling  up 
before  me  when  my  flesh  was  as  good 
as  dead. 

And  so,  when  all  other  help  failed 
me,  I  used  to  fling  myself  at  Jesus'  feet; 
T  watered  them  with  my  tears,  1  wiped 
them  with  my  hair;  and  if  my  flesh 
still  rebelled  I  subdued  it  by  weeks 
of  fasting.  T  do  not  blush  to  confess 
my  misery;  nay,  rather,  I  lament  that 
I  am  not  now  what  once  I  was.  I  re- 
member that  often  1  joined  night  to 
day  with  my  waitings  and  ceased  not 
from  beating  my  breast  till  tranquillity 
returned  to  me  at  the  Lord's  behest. 
I  used  to  dread  my  poor  cell  as  though 
it  knew  my  secret  thoughts.  Filled 
with  stiff  anger  against  myself,  I  would 
make  ,my  way  alone  into  the  desert; 
and  when  I  came  upon  some  hollow 
valley  or  rough  mountain  or  precipi- 
tous cliff,  there  1  would  set  up  my 
oratory,  and  make  that  spot  a  place  of 
torture  for  my  unhappy  flesh.  There 
sometimes  also — the  Lord  Himself  is 
my  witness — after  many  a  tear  and 
straining  of  my  eyes  to  heaven,  I  felt 
myself  in  the  presence  of  the  angelic 
hosts  and  in  joy  and  gladness  would 
sing:  'Because  of  the  savor  of  thy 
good  ointments  we  will  run  after  thee.' 

If  such  are  the  temptations  of  men 
whose  bodies  are  emaciated  with  fast- 
ing so  that  they  have  only  evil  thoughts 
to  withstand,  how  must  it  fare  with  a 
girl  who  clings  to  the  enjoyment  of 
luxuries?  Surely,  as  the  apostle  says: 
'She  is  dead  while  yet  she  liveth.' 
Therefore,  if  1  may  advise  you  and  if 
experience  gives  my  advice  weight,  I 
would  begin  with  an  urgent  exhorta- 
tion. As  Christ's  spouse  avoid  wine  as 
you  would  avoid  poison.  Wine  is  the 


first  weapon  that  devils  use  in  attach- 
ing the  young.  The  restlessness  of 
greed,  the  windiness  of  pride,  the  de- 
lights of  ostentation  are  nothing  to  this. 
Other  vices  we  easily  forgo;  this  is  an 
enemy  within  our  walls  and  wherever 
we  go  we  carry  our  foe  with  us.  Wine 
and  Youth — behold  a  double  source 
for  pleasure's  fire.  Why  throw  oil  on 
the  flame;  why  give  flesh  fuel  to 
a  wretched  body  that  is  already 
ablaze?  .  .  . 

Let  us  therefore  drive  off  and  expel 
from  our  company  such  women  as  only 
wish  to  seem  and  not  to  be  virgins. 
Now  1  would  direct  all  my  words  to 
you  who,  inasmuch  as  you  have  been 
at  the  beginning  the  first  virgin  of  high 
rank  at  Rome,  will  now  have  to  labor 
the  more  diligently  so  as  not  to  lose 
your  present  and  future  happiness.  As 
for  the  troubles  of  wedded  life  and  the 
uncertainties  of  marriage,  you  know  of 
them  by  an  example  in  your  own  fam- 
ily. Your  sister  Blesilla,  superior  to 
you  in  age  but  inferior  in  firmness  of 
will,  has  become  a  widow  seven 
months  after  taking  a  husband.  How 
luckless  is  our  mortal  state,  how  ig- 
norant of  the  future!  She  has  lost  both 
the  crown  of  virginity  and  the  pleas- 
ures of  wedlock.  Although  the  wid- 
owed state  ranks  as  the  second  degree 
of  chastity,  can  you  not  imagine  the 
crosses  which  every  moment  she  must 
bear,  seeing  in  her  sister  daily  that 
which  she  herself  has  lost?  It  is  harder 
for  her  than  for  you  to  forgo  the  de- 
lights that  she  once  knew,  and  yet  she 
receives  a  less  reward  for  her  present 
continence.  Still,  she  too  may  rejoice 
and  be  not  afraid.  The  fruit  that  is  an 
hundredfold  and  that  which  is  sixty- 
fold  both  spring  from  one  seed,  the 
seed  of  chastity.  .  .  . 

I  praise  wedlock,  I  praise  marriage; 
but  it  is  because  they  produce  me 
virgins.  I  gather  the  rose  from  the 
thorn,  the  gold  from  the  earth,  the 
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pearl  from  the  oyster.  Shall  the  plough- 
man plough  all  day?  Shall  he  not  also 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  labor?  Wedlock 
is  the  more  honored  when  the  fruit  of 
wedlock  is  the  more  loved.  Why, 
mother,  grudge  your  daughter  her 
virginity?  She  has  been  reared  on 
your  milk,  she  has  come  from  your 
body,  she  has  grown  strong  in  your 
arms.  Your  watchful  love  has  kept 
her  safe.  Are  you  vexed  with  her  be- 
cause she  chooses  to  wed  not  a  soldier 
but  a  King?  She  has  rendered  you  a 
high  service;  from  today  you  are  the 
mother  by  marriage  of  God.  .  .  . 

When  you  are  giving  alms,  let  God 
alone  see  you.  When  you  are  fasting, 
keep  a  cheerful  face.  Let  your  dress 
be  neither  elegant  nor  slovenly,  and 
let  it  not  be  noticeable  by  any  strange- 
ness that  might  attract  the  notices  of 
passers-by  and  make  people  point  their 
fingers  at  you.  If  a  brother  dies  or  the 
body  of  a  beloved  sister  has  to  be 
carried  to  burial,  take  care  that  you 
do  not  attend  such  funerals  too  often, 
or  you  may  die  yourself.  Do  not  try  to 
seem  very  devout  nor  more  humble 
than  is  necessary.  It  is  possible  to  seek 
glory  by  avoiding  it.  Many  men  who 
screen  from  view  their  poverty,  charity, 
and  fasting,  reveal  their  desire  for  ad- 
miration by  the  very  fact  that  they 
spurn  it,  and,  strangely  enough,  seek 
praise  while  avoiding  it.  From  the 
other  perturbations  of  the  mind,  from 
exultation,  despondency,  hope  and 
fear  1  find  many  free;  but  desire  for 
praise  is  a  fault  which  few  escape,  and 
that  man  is  best  whose  character,  like 
a  fair  skin,  is  disfigured  by  the  fewest 
blemishes. 

I  am  not  going  to  warn  you  against 
boasting  of  your  wealth,  or  priding 
yourself  on  your  birth,  or  setting  your- 
self up  as  superior  to  others.  I  know 
your  humility.  I  know  that  you  can  say 
from  your  heart:  'Lord,  my  heart  is 
not  haughty  nor  my  eyes  lofty.'  I  know 


that  with  you,  as  with  your  mother, 
the  pride  through  which  the  devil  fell 
finds  no  lodging.  Therefore  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  write  to  you  on  this 
subject,  for  indeed  it  is  the  height  of 
folly  to  teach  a  pupil  what  he  already 
knows.  But  beware  lest  your  contempt 
for  the  world's  boastfulness  breed  in 
you  a  boastfulness  of  another  kind.  Har- 
bor not  the  secret  thought  that  as  you 
have  ceased  to  please  in  cloth  of  gold 
you  may  now  try  to  please  in  home- 
spun. When  you  come  into  a  gather- 
ing of  brethren  and  sisters,  do  not  sit 
in  too  lowly  a  place  or  pretend  that 
you  are  unworthy  of  a  footstool.  Do 
not  lower  your  voice  on  purpose,  as 
though  you  were  worn  out  by  fasting, 
nor  yet  lean  upon  a  friend's  shoulder 
imitating  the  gait  of  one  who  is  com- 
pletely exhausted.  Some  women  indeed 
actually  disfigure  themselves,  so  as  to 
make  it  obvious  that  they  have  been 
fasting.  As  soon  as  they  catch  sight  of 
anyone  they  drop  their  eyes  and  begin 
sobbing,  covering  up  the  fact,  all  but  a 
glimpse  of  one  eye,  which  they  just 
keep  free  to  watch  the  effect  they 
make.  They  wear  a  black  dress  and  a 
girdle  of  sackcloth;  their  feet  and 
hands  are  unwashed;  their  stomach 
alone — because  it  cannot  be  seen — is 
busy  churning  food.  Of  these  the  psalm 
is  sung  every  day:  'The  Lord  will 
scatter  the  bones  of  them  that  please 
themselves.'  Other  women  change  their 
garb  and  put  on  men's  dress;  they  cut 
their  hair  short  and  lift  up  their  chins 
in  shameless  fashion;  they  blush  to  be 
what  they  were  born  to  be — women, 
and  prefer  to  look  like  eunuchs.  Others 
again  dress  themselves  in  goat's  hair, 
and  returning  to  their  childhood's 
fashions  put  on  a  baby's  hood  and 
make  themselves  look  like  so  many 
owls. 

Women  are  not  the  only  persons  of 
whom  I  must  warn  you.  Avoid  those 
men  also  whom  you  see  loaded  with 
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chains  and  wearing  their  hair  long  like 
a  woman's,  in  contravention  of  the 
apostle's  precept;  and  with  all  this  a 
shaggy  goat's  beard,  a  black  cloak,  and 
bare  feet  braving  the  cold.  All  these 
things  are  plain  signs  of  the  devil. 
Antimus  some  time  ago  was  the  sort 
of  man  I  mean,  and  just  lately 
Sophronius  has  been  another  for  Rome 
to  groan  over.  Such  men  as  these  make 
their  way  into  noble  houses,  and  de- 
ceive 'silly  women  laden  with  sins, 
even  learning  and  never  able  to  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.'  They 
put  on  a  mournful  face  and  pretend  to 
make  long  fasts,  which  for  them  are 
rendered  easy  by  secret  nocturnal 
banquets.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  more, 
lest  I  should  seem  to  be  using  the 
language  of  invective  rather  than  of 
admonition. 

There  are  other  men — 1  speak  of 
those  of  my  own  order — who  only 
seek  the  office  of  presbyter  and  deacon 
that  they  may  be  able  to  visit  women 
freely.  These  fellows  think  of  nothing 
but  dress,  they  must  be  nicely  scented, 
and  their  shoes  must  fit  without  a 
crease.  Their  hair  is  curled  and  still 
shows  traces  of  the  tongs;  their  fingers 
glisten  with  rings;  and  if  there  is  wet 
on  the  road  they  walk  across  on  tip- 
toe so  as  not  to  splash  their  feet.  When 
you  see  these  gentry,  think  of  them 
rather  as  potential  bridegrooms  than  as 
clergymen.  Indeed  some  of  them  de- 
vote their  whole  life  and  all  their 
energies  to  finding  out  about  the 
names,  the  households,  and  the  charac- 
ters of  married  ladies.  .  .  . 

Do  not  seek  to  appear  over-eloquent 
or  compose  trifling  songs  in  verse.  Do 
not  in  false  refinement  follow  the 
sickly  taste  of  those  married  ladies  who 
habitually  speak  with  a  lisp  and  clip 
all  their  words,  now  pressing  their  teeth 
together,  and  now  opening  their  lips 
wide,  fancying  that  anything  produced 
naturally  is  countrified.  So  much  do 


they  like  adultery  even  of  the  tongue. 
4What  communion  hath  light  with 
darkness?  What  concord  hath  Christ 
with  Belial?'  What  has  Horace  to  do 
with  the  Psalter,  Virgil  with  the  Gos- 
pels and  Cicero  with  Paul?  Is  not  a 
brother  made  to  stumble  if  he  sees  you 
sitting  at  table  in  an  idol's  temple? 
Although  unto  the  pure  all  things 
are  pure  and  nothing  is  to  be  refused  if 
it  be  received  with  thanksgiving,  still 
we  ought  not  to  drink  the  cup  of  Christ 
and  the  cup  of  devils  at  the  same  time. 
1  will  tell  you  the  story  of  my  own 
unhappy  experience. 

Many  years  ago  for  the  sake  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  I  cut  myself  ofT 
from  home,  parents,  sister,  relations, 
and,  what  was  harder,  from  the  dainty 
food  to  which  I  had  been  used.  But 
even  when  I  was  on  my  way  to  Jeru- 
salem to  fight  the  good  fight  there,  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  forgo  the 
library  which  with  great  care  and  labor 
1  had  got  together  at  Rome.  And  so, 
miserable  man  that  I  was,  I  would  fast, 
only  to  read  Cicero  afterwards.  I 
would  spend  long  nights  in  vigil,  1 
would  shed  bitter  tears  called  from  my 
inmost  heart  by  the  remembrance  of 
my  past  sins;  and  then  T  would  take  up 
Plautus  again.  Whenever  I  returned  to 
my  right  senses  and  began  to  read  the 
prophets,  their  language  seemed  harsh 
and  barbarous.  With  my  blind  eyes  I 
could  not  see  the  light;  but  I  attrib- 
uted the  fault  not  to  my  eyes  but  to  the 
sun.  While  the  old  serpent  was  thus 
mocking  me,  about  the  middle  of  Lent 
a  fever  attacked  my  weakened  body 
and  spread  through  my  inmost  veins. 
It  may  sound  incredible,  but  the 
ravages  it  wrought  on  my  unhappy 
frame  were  so  persistent  that  at  last 
my  bones  scarcely  held  together. 

Meantime  preparations  were  made 
for  my  funeral;  my  whole  body  grew 
gradually  cold,  and  life's  vital  warmth 
only  lingered  faintly  in  my  poor  throb- 
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bing  breast.  Suddenly  I  was  caught  up 
in  the  spirit  and  dragged  before  the 
Judge's  judgment  seat;  and  here  the 
light  was  so  dazzling,  and  the  bright- 
ness  shining   from   those   who   stood 
around  so  radiant,  that  I  flung  myself 
upon  the  ground  and  did  not  dare  to 
look  up.  1  was  asked  to  state  my  con- 
dition and  replied  that  I  was  a  Chris- 
tian. But  He  who  presided  said:  Thou 
liest;   thou    art   a   Ciceronian,   not   a 
Christian.  "For  where  thy  treasure  is 
there  will  thy  heart  be  also."  '  Straight- 
way I  became  dumb,  and  amid  the 
strokes  of  the  whip — for  He  had  or- 
dered me  to  be  scourged — I  was  even 
more  bitterly  tortured  by  the  fire  of 
conscience,    considering    with    myself 
the  verse:  'In  the  grave  who  shall  give 
thee  thanks?'  Yet  for  all  that  I  began 
to  cry  out  and  to  bewail  myself,  say- 
ing: 'Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  me':  and  even  amid 
the  noise  of  the  lash  my  voice  made 
itself  heard.  At  last  the  bystanders  fell 
at  the  knees  of  Him  who  presided,  and 
prayed  Him  to  pardon  my  youth  and 
give  me  opportunity  to  repent  of  my 
error,  on  the  understanding  that  the 
extreme  of  torture  should  be  inflicted 
on  me  if  ever  1  read  again  the  works 
of  Gentile  authors.  In  the  stress  of  that 
dread  hour  I  should  have  been  willing 
to   make   even   larger   promises,   and 
taking  oath  I  called  upon  His  name: 
4O    Lord,    if    ever    again    1    possess 
worldly  books  or  read  them,  1  have 
denied  thee.' 

After  swearing  this  oath  1  was  dis- 
missed, and  returned  to  the  upper 
world.  There  to  the  surprise  of  all  I 
opened  my  eyes  again,  and  they  were 
so  drenched  with  tears,  that  my  distress 
convinced  even  the  incredulous.  That 
this  experience  was  no  sleep  nor  idle 
dream,  such  as  often  mocks  us,  I  call 
to  witness  the  judgment  seat  before 
which  I  fell  and  the  terrible  verdict 
which  I  feared.  May  it  never  be  my  lot 


again  to  come  before  such  a  court  as 
that!  1  profess  that  my  shoulders  were 
black  and  blue,  and  that  I  felt  the 
bruises  long  before  T  awoke  from  my 
sleep.  And  I  acknowledge  that  hence- 
forth I  read  the  books  of  God  with  a 
greater  zeal  than  I  had  even  given  be- 
fore to  the  books  of  men.  .  .  . 

Set  before  your  eyes  the  blessed 
Mary,  whose  purity  was  such  that  she 
earned  the  reward  of  being  the  mother 
of  the  Lord.  When  the  angel  Gabriel 
came  down  to  her  in  man's  form,  and 
said:  'Hail,  thou  that  art  highly 
favored;  the  Lord  is  with  thee,'  she 
was  filled  with  terror  and  consterna- 
tion and  could  not  reply;  for  she  had 
never  been  greeted  by  a  man  before. 
Soon,  however,  she  learned  who  the 
messenger  was,  and  spoke  to  him;  she 
who  had  been  afraid  of  a  man  con- 
versed fearlessly  with  an  angel.  .  .  . 

Come  out,  I  pray  you,  awhile  from 
your  prisonhouse,  and  picture  before 
your  eyes  the  reward  of  your  present 
labors,  a  reward  'which  eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man.'  What 
will  be  the  splendour  of  that  day,  when 
Mary,  the  mother  of  the  Lord,  shall 
come  to  meet  you,  attended  by  her 
bands  of  virgins;  when,  the  Red  Sea 
past  and  Pharaoh  with  his  hosts 
drowned  beneath  its  waves,  one,  with 
timbrel  in  her  hand,  shall  chant  to  her 
responsive  choir:  'Let  us  sing  unto  the 
Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  glori- 
ously; the  horse  and  his  rider  he  hath 
thrown  into  the  sea.'  Then  shall  Thecla 
fly  rejoicing  to  your  arms.  Then  shall 
your  Spouse  Himself  come  to  meet 
you  and  say:  'Rise  up,  my  love,  my 
fair  one,  and  come  away,  for  lo,  the 
winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and 
gone.'  Then  shall  the  angels  gaze  in 
wonder  and  cry:  'Who  is  she  that 
looketh  forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as 
the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun?'  The 
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daughters  shall  see  you  and  bless  you; 
yea,  the  queens  shall  proclaim  and  the 
concubines  shall  praise  you. 

And  then  another  chaste  band  will 
be  there  to  greet  you.  Sarah  will  come 
with  the  wedded;  Anna,  the  daughter 
of  Phanuel,  with  the  widows.  In  the 
one  company  you  will  see  your 
natural,  and  in  the  other  your  spiritual 
mother.  The  one  will  rejoice  in  hav- 
ing borne  you,  the  other  will  exult  in 
having  taught  you.  Then  truly  will  the 
Lord  ride  upon  His  ass  and  enter  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem.  Then  the  little 
ones — of  whom  in  Isaiah  the  Savior 
says:  'Behold  I  and  the  children  whom 
the  Lord  hath  given  me.' — shall  lift  up 
palms  of  victory  and  with  one  accord 
shall  sing:  'Hosanna  in  the  highest, 
blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  hosanna  in  the  highest.' 


Then  shall  the  hundred  and  forty  and 
four  thousand  hold  their  harps  before 
the  throne  and  before  the  elders  and 
sing  the  new  song.  And  no  man  shall 
be  able  to  sing  that  song  save  the  ap- 
pointed company:  These  are  they 
which  were  not  defiled  with  women — 
for  they  are  virgins;  these  are  they 
which  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever 
he  goeth.'  As  often  as  this  world's  vain 
display  delights  you;  as  often  as  you 
see  in  life  some  empty  glory,  transport 
yourself  in  thought  to  Paradise  and 
begin  to  be  now  what  you  will  be  here- 
after. Then  will  you  hear  your  Spouse 
say:  'Set  me  as  a  seal  in  thine  heart 
and  as  a  seal  upon  thine  arm.'  And 
then,  fortified  alike  in  mind  and  body, 
you  will  cry:  'Many  waters  cannot 
quench  love,  neither  can  the  floods 
drown  it.' 
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I,  36.  BUT  I  have  still  some  things  to 
say  in  confutation  of  those  who  refer 
the  disasters  of  the  Roman  republic  to 
our  religion,  because  it  prohibits  the 
offering  of  sacrifices  to  the  gods.  For 
this  end  I  must  recount  all,  or  as  many 
as  may  seem  sufficient,  of  the  disasters 
which  befell  that  city  and  its  subject 
provinces,  before  these  sacrifices  were 
prohibited;  for  all  these  disasters  they 
would  doubtless  have  attributed  to  us, 
if  at  that  time  our  religion  had  shed  its 
light  upon  them,  and  had  prohibited 
their  sacrifices.  I  must  then  go  on  to 
show  what  social  well-being  the  true 
God,  in  whose  hand  are  all  kingdoms, 
vouchsafed  to  grant  to  them  that  their 
empire  might  increase.  I  must  show 


why  He  did  so,  and  how  their  false 
gods,  instead  of  at  all  aiding  them, 
greatly  injured  them  by  guile  and  de- 
ceit. And,  lastly,  I  must  meet  those 
who,  when  on  this  point  convinced  and 
confuted  by  irrefragable  proofs,  en- 
deavor to  maintain  that  they  worship 
the  gods,  not  hoping  for  the  present 
advantages  of  this  life,  but  for  those 
which  are  to  be  enjoyed  after  death. 
And  this,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  will  be 
the  most  difficult  part  of  my  task,  and 
will  be  worthy  of  the  loftiest  argument; 
for  we  must  then  enter  the  lists  with 
the  philosophers,  not  the  mere  com- 
mon herd  of  philosophers,  but  the  most 
renowned,  who  in  many  points  agree 
with  ourselves,  as  regarding  the  im- 
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mortality  of  the  soul,  and  that  the  true 
God  created  the  world,  and  by  His 
providence  rules  all  He  has  created. 
But  as  they  differ  from  us  on  other 
points,  we  must  not  shrink  from  the 
task  of  exposing  their  errors,  that,  hav- 
ing refuted  the  gainsaying  of  the 
wicked  with  such  ability  as  God  may 
vouchsafe,  we  may  assert  the  city  of 
God,  and  true  piety,  and  the  worship 
of  God,  to  which  alone  the  promise  of 
true  and  everlasting  felicity  is  at- 
tached. .  .  . 

V,  1 1 .  Therefore  God  supreme  and 
true,  with  His  Word  and  Holy  Spirit 
( which  three  are  one ) ,  one  God  omni- 
potent, creator  and  maker  of  every 
soul  and  of  every  body;  by  whose  gift 
all  arc  happy  who  are  happy  through 
verity  and  not  through  vanity;  who 
made  man  a  rational  animal  consisting 
of  soul  and  body,  who,  when  he  sinned, 
neither  permitted  him  to  go  unpun- 
ished, nor  left  him  without  mercy; 
who  has  given  to  the  good  and  to  the 
evil,  being  in  common  with  stones, 
vegetable  life  in  common  with  trees, 
sensuous  life  in  common  with  brutes, 
intellectual  life  in  common  with  angels 
alone;  from  whom  is  every  mode,  every 
species,  every  order;  from  whom  are 
measure,  number,  weight;  from  whom 
is  everything  which  has  an  existence  in 
nature,  of  whatever  kind  it  be,  and  of 
whatever  value;  from  whom  are  the 
seeds  of  forms  and  the  forms  of  seeds, 
and  the  motion  of  seeds  and  of  forms; 
who  gave  also  to  flesh  its  origin, 
beauty,  health,  reproductive  fecundity, 
disposition  of  members,  and  the  salu- 
tary concord  of  its  parts;  who  also  to 
the  irrational  soul  lias  given  memory, 
sense,  appetite,  but  to  the  rational  soul, 
in  addition  to  these,  has  given  intelli- 
gence and  will;  who  has  not  left,  not 
to  speak  of  heaven  and  earth,  angels 
and  men,  but  not  even  the  entrails  of 
the  smallest  and  most  contemptible 
animal,  or  the  feather  of  a  bird,  or  the 


little  flower  of  a  plant,  or  the  leaf  of  a 
tree,  without  a  harmony,  and,  as  it 
were,  a  mutual  peace  among  all  its 
parts — that  God  can  never  be  believed 
to  have  left  the  kingdoms  of  men,  their 
dominations  and  servitudes,  outside  of 
the  laws  of  His  providence.  .  .  . 

XI,  1.  The  city  of  God  we  speak  of 
is  the  same  to  which  testimony  is  borne 
by  that  Scripture,  which  excels  all  the 
writings  of  all  nations  by  its  divine 
authority,  and  has  brought  under  its 
influence  all  kinds  of  minds,  and  this 
not  by  a  casual  intellectual  movement, 
but  obviously  by  an  express  provi- 
dential arrangement.  For  there  it  is 
written,  "Glorious  things  are  spoken 
of  thee,  O  city  of  God."  And  in  an- 
other psalm  we  read,  "Great  is  the 
Lord,  and  greatly  to  be  praised  in  the 
city  of  our  God,  in  the  mountain  of 
His  holiness,  increasing  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth."  And,  a  little  later,  in  the 
same  psalm,  "As  we  have  heard,  so 
have  we  seen  in  the  city  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  in  the  city  of  our  God.  God  has 
established  it  for  ever."  And  in  an- 
other, "There  is  a  river  the  streams 
whereof  shall  make  glad  the  city  of  our 
God,  the  holy  place  of  the  tabernacles 
of  the  Most  High.  God  is  in  the  midst 
of  her,  she  shall  not  be  moved."  From 
these  and  similar  testimonies,  all  of 
which  it  were  tedious  to  cite,  we  have 
learned  that  there  is  a  city  of  God,  and 
its  Founder  has  inspired  us  with  a  love 
which  makes  us  covet  its  citizenship. 
To  this  Founder  of  the  holy  city  the 
citizens  of  the  earthly  city  prefer  their 
own  gods,  not  knowing  that  He  is  the 
God  of  gods,  not  of  false,  i.e.,  of  im- 
pious and  proud  gods,  who,  being  de- 
prived of  His  unchangeable  and  freely 
communicated  light,  and  so  reduced 
to  a  kind  of  poverty-stricken  power, 
eagerly  grasp  at  their  own  private 
privileges,  and  seek  divine  honors  from 
their  deluded  subjects;  but  of  the  pious 
and  holy  gods,  who  are  better  pleased 
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to  submit  themselves  to  one,  than  to 
subject  many  to  themselves,  and  who 
would  rather  worship  God  than  be 
worshipped  as  God.  But  to  the  enemies 
of  this  city  we  have  replied  in  the  ten 
preceding  books,  according  to  our 
ability  and  help  afforded  by  our  Lord 
and  King.  Now,  recognizing  what  is 
expected  of  me,  and  not  unmindful  of 
my  promise,  and  relying,  too,  on  the 
same  succor,  I  will  endeavor  to  treat 
of  the  origin,  and  progress,  and  de- 
served destinies  of  the  two  cities  (the 
earthly  and  the  heavenly,  to  wit), 
which,  as  we  said,  are  in  this  present 
world  commingled,  and  as  it  were  en- 
tangled together.  .  .  . 

XIV,  28.  Accordingly,  two  cities 
have  been  formed  by  two  loves:  the 
earthly  by  the  love  of  self,  even  to  the 
contempt  of  God;  the  heavenly  by  the 
love  of  God,  even  to  the  contempt  of 
self.  The  former,  in  a  word,  glories  in 
itself,  the  latter  in  the  Lord.  For  the 
one  seeks  glory  from  men;  but  the 
greatest  glory  of  the  other  is  God,  the 
witness  of  conscience.  The  one  lifts  up 
its  head  in  its  own  glory;  the  other 
says  to  its  God,  "Thou  art  my  glory, 
and  the  lifter  up  of  mine  head."  In  the 
one,  the  princes  and  the  nations  it 
subdues  are  ruled  by  the  love  of  rul- 
ing; in  the  other,  the  princes  and  the 
subjects  serve  one  another  in  love,  the 
latter  obeying,  while  the  former  take 
thought  for  all.  The  one  delights  in  its 
own  strength,  represented  in  the  per- 
sons of  its  rulers;  the  other  says  to  its 
God,  "I  will  love  Thee,  O  Lord,  my 
strength."  And  therefore  the  wise  men 
of  the  one  city,  living  according  to 
man,  have  sought  for  profit  to  their 
own  bodies  or  souls,  or  both,  and 
those  who  have  known  God  "glorified 
Him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thank- 
ful, but  became  vain  in  their  imagina- 
tions, and  their  foolish  heart  was 
darkened;  professing  themselves  to  be 
wise" — that  is,  glorying  in  their  own 


wisdom,  and  being  possessed  by  pride 
— "they  became  fools,  and  changed  the 
glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an 
image  made  like  to  corruptible  man, 
and  to  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts, 
and  creeping  things."  For  they  were 
either  leaders  or  followers  of  the  people 
in  adoring  images,  "and  worshipped 
and  served  the  creature  more  than  the 
Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  ever."  But 
in  the  other  city  there  is  no  human 
wisdom,  but  only  godliness,  which 
offers  due  worship  to  the  true  God, 
and  looks  for  its  reward  in  the  society 
of  the  saints,  of  holy  angels  as  well  as 
holy  men,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all. 
XV,  4.  But  the  earthly  city,  which 
shall  not  be  everlasting  (for  it  will  no 
longer  be  a  city  when  it  has  been 
committed  to  the  extreme  penalty), 
has  its  good  in  this  world,  and  rejoices 
in  it  with  such  joy  as  such  things  can 
afford.  But  as  this  is  not  a  good  which 
can  discharge  its  devotees  of  all  dis- 
tresses, this  city  is  often  divided  against 
itself  by  litigations,  wars,  quarrels,  and 
such  victories  as  are  either  life-destroy- 
ing or  short-lived.  For  each  part  of  it 
that  arms  against  another  part  of  it 
seeks  to  triumph  over  the  nations 
though  itself  in  bondage  to  vice.  If, 
when  it  has  conquered,  it  is  inflated 
with  pride,  its  victory  is  life-destroying; 
but  if  it  turns  its  thoughts  upon  the 
common  casualties  of  our  mortal  con- 
dition, and  is  rather  anxious  concern- 
ing the  disasters  that  may  befall  it  than 
elated  with  the  successes  already 
achieved,  this  victory,  though  of  a 
higher  kind,  is  still  only  short-lived; 
for  it  cannot  abidingly  rule  over  those 
whom  it  has  victoriously  subjugated. 
But  the  things  which  this  city  desires 
cannot  justly  be  said  to  be  evil,  for  it  is 
itself,  in  its  own  kind,  better  than  all 
other  human  good.  For  it  desires 
earthly  peace  for  the  sake  of  enjoying 
earthly  goods,  and  it  makes  war  in 
order  to  attain  to  this  peace;  since,  if 
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it  has  conquered,  and  there  remains  no 
one  to  resist  it,  it  enjoys  a  peace  which 
it  had  not  while  there  were  opposing 
parties  who  contested  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  things  which  were  too 
small  to  satisfy  both.  This  peace  is 
purchased  by  toilsome  wars;  it  is  ob- 
tained by  what  they  style  a  glorious 
victory.  Now,  when  victory  remains 
with  the  party  which  had  the  juster 
cause,  who  hesitates  to  congratulate 
the  victor,  and  style  it  a  desirable 
peace?  These  things,  then,  are  good 
things,  and  without  doubt  the  gifts  of 
God.  But  if  they  neglect  the  better 
things  of  the  heavenly  city,  which  are 
secured  by  eternal  victory  and  peace 
never-ending,  and  so  inordinately  covet 
these  present  good  things  that  they 
believe  them  to  be  the  only  desirable 
things,  or  love  them  better  than  those 
things  which  are  believed  to  be  better 
— if  this  be  so.  then  it  is  necessary  that 
misery  follow  and  ever  increase. 

XIX,  10.  But  not  even  the  saints 
and  faithful  worshippers  of  the  one 
true  and  most  high  God  are  safe  from 
the  manifold  temptations  and  deceits 
of  the  demons.  For  in  this  abode  of 
weakness,  and  in  these  wicked  days, 
this  state  of  anxiety  has  also  its  use, 
stimulating  us  to  seek  with  keener 
longing  for  that  security  where  peace 
is  complete  and  unassailable.  There 
we  shall  enjoy  the  gifts  of  nature,  that 
is  to  say,  all  that  God  the  Creator  of  all 
natures  has  bestowed  upon  ours — gifts 
not  only  good,  but  eternal — not  only 
of  the  spirit,  healed  now  by  wisdom, 
but  also  of  the  body  renewed  by  the 
resurrection.  There  the  virtues  shall 
no  longer  be  struggling  against  any  vice 
or  evil,  but  shall  enjoy  the  reward  of 
victory,  the  eternal  peace  which  no 
adversary  shall  disturb.  This  is  the  final 
blessedness,  this  the  ultimate  consum- 
mation, the  unending  end.  Here,  in- 
deed, we  are  said  to  be  blessed  when 
we  have  such  peace  as  can  be  enjoyed 


in  a  good  life;  but  such  blessedness  is 
mere  misery  compared  to  that  final 
felicity.  When  we  mortals  possess  such 
peace  as  this  mortal  life  can  afford, 
virtue,  if  we  are  living  rightly,  makes  a 
right  use  of  the  advantages  of  this 
peaceful  condition;  and  when  we  have 
it  not,  virtue  makes  a  good  use  even 
of  the  evils  a  man  suffers.  But  this  is 
true  virtue,  when  it  refers  all  the  ad- 
vantages it  makes  a  good  use  of,  and 
all  that  it  does  in  making  good  use  of 
good  and  evil  things,  and  itself  also, 
to  that  end  in  which  we  shall  enjoy  the 
best  and  greatest  peace  possible. 

XIX,  11.  And  thus  we  may  say  of 
peace,  as  we  have  said  of  eternal  life, 
that  it  is  the  end  of  our  good;  and 
rather  because  the  Psalmist  says  of 
the  city  of  God,  the  subject  of  this 
laborious  work,  "Praise  the  Lord,  O 
Jerusalem;  praise  thy  God,  O  Zion:  for 
He  hath  strengthened  the  bars  of  thy 
gates;  He  hath  blessed  thy  children 
within  thee;  who  hath  made  thy  bor- 
ders peace."  For  when  the  bars  of  her 
gates  shall  be  strengthened,  none  shall 
go  in  or  come  out  from  her;  conse- 
quently we  ought  to  understand  the 
peace  of  her  borders  as  that  final  peace 
we  are  wishing  to  declare.  For  even 
the  mystical  name  of  the  city  itself, 
that  is,  Jerusalem,  means,  as  I  have 
already  said,  "Vision  of  Peace."  But 
as  the  word  peace  is  employed  in  con- 
nection with  things  in  this  world  in 
which  certainly  life  eternal  has  no 
place,  we  have  preferred  to  call  the 
end  or  supreme  good  of  this  city  life 
eternal  rather  than  peace.  Of  this  end 
the  apostle  says,  "But  now,  being 
freed  from  sin,  and  become  servants 
to  God,  ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holi- 
ness, and  the  end  life  eternal."  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  those  who  are 
not  familiar  with  Scripture  may  sup- 
pose that  the  life  of  the  wicked  is 
eternal  life,  either  because  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  which  some  of 
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the  philosophers  even  have  recognized, 
or  because  of  the  endless  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  which  forms  a  part  of 
our  faith,  and  which  seems  impossible 
unless  the  wicked  live  for  ever,  it  may 
therefore  be  advisable,  in  order  that 
every  one  may  readily  understand  what 
we  mean,  to  say  that  the  end  or  su- 
preme good  of  this  city  is  either  peace 
in  eternal  life,  or  eternal  life  in  peace. 
For  peace  is  a  good  so  great,  that 
even  in  this  earthly  and  mortal  life 
there  is  no  word  we  hear  with  such 
pleasure,  nothing  we  desire  with  such 
zest,  or  find  to  be  more  thoroughly 
gratifying.  .  .  . 

XXIT,  30.  How  great  shall  be  that 
felicity,  which  shall  be  tainted  with  no 
evil,  which  shall  lack  no  good,  and 
which  shall  afford  leisure  for  the 
praises  of  God,  who  shall  be  all  in  all! 
For  I  know  not  what  other  employ- 
ment there  can  be  where  no  lassitude 
shall  slacken  activity,  nor  any  want 
stimulate  to  labor.  1  am  admonished 
also  by  the  sacred  song,  in  which  1 
read  or  hear  the  words,  "Blessed  are 
they  that  dwell  in  Thy  house,  O  Lord; 
they  will  be  still  praising  Thee."  All 
the  members  and  organs  of  the  incor- 
ruptible body,  which  now  we  sec  to  be 
suited  to  various  necessary  uses,  shall 
contribute  to  the  praises  of  God,  for  in 
that  life  necessity  shall  have  no  place, 
but  full,  certain,  secure,  everlasting 
felicity.  For  all  those  parts  of  the 
bodily  harmony,  which  are  distributed 
through  the  whole  body,  within  and 
without,  and  of  which  I  have  just  been 
saying  that  they  at  present  elude  our 
observation,  shall  then  be  discerned; 
and,  along  with  the  other  great  and 
marvellous  discoveries  which  shall  then 
kindle  rational  minds  in  praise  of  the 
great  Artificer,  there  shall  be  the  en- 
joyment of  a  beauty  which  appeals  to 
the  reason.  What  power  of  movement 
such  bodies  shall  possess,  I  have  not 
the  audacity  rashly  to  define,  as  1  have 


not  the  ability  to  conceive.  Neverthe- 
less I  will  say  that  in  any  case,  both  in 
motion  and  at  rest,  they  shall  be,  as  in 
their  appearance,  seemly;  for  into  that 
state  nothing  which  is  unseemly  shall 
be  admitted.  One  thing  is  certain,  the 
body  shall  forthwith  be  wherever  the 
spirit  wills,  and  the  spirit  shall  will 
nothing  which  is  unbecoming  either  to 
the  spirit  or  to  the  body.  True  honor 
shall  be  there,  for  it  shall  be  denied  to 
none  who  is  worthy,  nor  yielded  to  any 
unworthy;  neither  shall  any  unworthy 
person  so  much  as  sue  for  it,  for  none 
but  the  worthy  shall  be  there.  True 
peace  shall  be  there,  where  no  one 
shall  suffer  opposition  either  from  him- 
self or  any  other.  God  Himself,  who 
is  the  Author  of  virtue,  shall  there  be 
its  reward;  for  as  there  is  nothing 
greater  or  better.  He  has  promised 
Himself.  What  else  was  meant  by  His 
word  through  the  prophet,  tkl  will  be 
your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people," 
than,  1  shall  be  their  satisfaction,  1 
shall  be  all  that  men  honorably  desire 
— life,  and  health,  and  nourishment, 
and  plenty,  and  glory,  and  honor,  and 
peace,  and  all  good  things?  This,  too, 
is  the  right  interpretation  of  the  saying 
of  the  apostle,  'That  God  may  be  all 
in  all."  He  shall  be  the  end  of  our  de- 
sires who  shall  be  seen  without  end, 
loved  without  cloy,  praised  without 
weariness.  This  outgoing  of  affection, 
this  employment,  shall  certainly  be, 
like  eternal  life  itself,  common  to  all. 

But  who  can  conceive,  not  to  say  de- 
scribe, what  degrees  of  honor  and  glory 
shall  be  awarded  to  the  various  degrees 
of  merit?  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  there  shall  be  degrees.  And  in  that 
blessed  city  there  shall  be  this  great 
blessing,  that  no  inferior  shall  envy 
any  superior,  as  now  the  archangels 
are  not  envied  by  the  angels,  because 
no  one  will  wish  to  be  what  he  has  not 
received,  though  bound  in  strictest  con- 
cord with  him  who  has  received;  as  in 
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the  body  the  finger  does  not  seek  to  be 
the  eye,  though  both  members  are 
harmoniously  included  in  the  com- 
plete structure  of  the  body.  And  thus, 
along  with  his  gift,  greater  or  less,  each 
shall  receive  this  further  gift  of  con- 
tentment to  desire  no  more  than  he 
has. 

Neither  are  we  to  suppose  that  be- 
cause sin  shall  have  no  power  to  de- 
light them,  free  will  must  be  with- 
drawn. It  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  all 
the  more  truly  free,  because  set  free 
from  delight  in  sinning  to  take  unfail- 
ing delight  in  not  sinning.  For  the  first 
freedom  of  will  which  man  received 
when  he  was  created  upright  consisted 
in  an  ability  not  to  sin,  but  also  in  an 
ability  to  sin;  whereas  this  last  free- 
dom of  will  shall  be  superior,  inasmuch 
as  it  shall  not  be  able  to  sin.  This,  in- 
deed, shall  not  be  a  natural  ability, 
but  the  gift  of  God.  For  it  is  one  thing 
to  be  God,  another  thing  to  be  a  par- 
taker of  God.  God  by  nature  cannot 
sin,  but  the  partaker  of  God  receives 
this  inability  from  God.  And  in  this 
divine  gift  there  was  to  be  observed 
this  gradation,  that  man  should  first 
receive  a  free  will  by  which  he  was 
able  not  to  sin,  and  at  last  a  free  will 
by  which  he  was  not  able  to  sin — the 
former  being  adapted  to  the  acquiring 
of  merit,  the  latter  to  the  enjoying  of 
the  reward.  But  the  nature  thus  consti- 
tuted, having  sinned  when  it  had  the 
ability  to  do  so,  it  is  by  a  more  abun- 
dant grace  that  it  is  delivered  so  as  to 
reach  that  freedom  in  which  it  cannot 
sin.  For  as  the  first  immortality  which 
Adam  lost  by  sinning  consisted  in  his 
being  able  not  to  die,  while  the  last 
shall  consist  in  his  not  being  able  to 
die;  so  the  first  free  will  consisted  in 
his  being  able  not  to  sin,  the  last  in  his ' 
not  being  able  to  sin.  And  thus  piety 
and  justice  shall  be  as  indefeasible  as 
happiness.  For  certainly  by  sinning  we 
lost  both  piety  and  happiness;  but 


when  we  lost  happiness,  we  did  not 
lose  the  love  of  it.  Are  we  to  say  that 
God  Himself  is  not  free  because  He 
cannot  sin?  In  that  city,  then,  there 
shall  be  free  will,  one  in  all  the  citi- 
zens, and  indivisible  in  each,  delivered 
from  all  ill,  filled  with  all  good,  enjoy- 
ing indefeasibly  the  delights  of  eternal 
joys,  oblivious  of  sins,  oblivious  of 
sufferings,  and  yet  not  so  oblivious  of 
its  deliverance  as  to  be  ungrateful  to 
its  Deliverer. 

The  soul,  then,  shall  have  an  intel- 
lectual remembrance  of  its  past  ills; 
but,  so  far  as  regards  sensible  experi- 
ence, they  shall  be  quite  forgotten.  For 
a  skillful  physician  knows,  indeed,  pro- 
fessionally almost  all  diseases;  but  ex- 
perimentally he  is  ignorant  of  a  great 
number  which  he  himself  has  never 
suffered  from.  As,  therefore,  there  are 
two  ways  of  knowing  evil  things — one 
by  mental  insight,  the  other  by  sensible 
experience,  for  it  is  one  thing  to  under- 
stand all  vices  by  the  wisdom  of  a  cul- 
tivated mind,  another  to  understand 
them  by  the  foolishness  of  an  aban- 
doned life — so  also  there  are  two  ways 
of  forgetting  evils.  For  a  well-instructed 
and  learned  man  forgets  them  one  way, 
and  he  who  has  experimentally  suffered 
from  them  forgets  them  another — the 
former  by  neglecting  what  he  has 
learned,  the  latter  by  escaping  what  he 
has  suffered.  And  in  this  latter  way  the 
saints  shall  forget  their  past  ills,  for  they 
shall  have  so  thoroughly  escaped  them 
all,  that  they  shall  be  quite  blotted  out 
of  their  experience.  But  their  intellectual 
knowledge,  which  shall  be  great,  shall 
keep  them  acquainted  not  only  with 
their  own  past  woes,  but  with  the  eter- 
nal sufferings  of  the  lost.  For  if  they 
were  not  to  know  that  they  had  been 
miserable,  how  could  they,  as  the 
Psalmist  says,  for  ever  sing  the  mercies 
of  God?  Certainly  that  city  shall  have 
no  greater  joy  than  the  celebration  of 
the  grace  of  Christ,  who  redeemed  us 
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by  His  blood.  There  shall  be  accom- 
plished the  words  of  the  psalm,  "Be 
still,  and  know  that  I  am  God."  There 
shall  be  the  great  Sabbath  which  has 
no  evening,  which  God  celebrated 
among  His  first  works,  as  it  is  written, 
"And  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day 
from  all  His  works  which  He  had 
made.  And  God  blessed  the  seventh 
day,  and  sanctified  it;  because  that  in 
it  He  had  rested  from  all  His  work 
which  God  began  to  make."  For  we 
shall  ourselves  be  the  seventh  day, 
when  we  shall  be  filled  and  replenished 
with  God's  blessing  and  sanctification. 
There  shall  we  be  still,  and  know  that 
He  is  God;  that  He  is  that  which  we 
ourselves  aspired  to  be  when  we  fell 
away  from  Him,  and  listened  to  the 
voice  of  the  seducer,  "Yc  shall  be  as 
gods,"  and  so  abandoned  God,  who 
would  have  made  us  as  gods,  not  by 
deserting  Him,  but  by  participating  in 
Him.  For  without  Him  what  have  we 
accomplished,  save  to  perish  in  His 
anger?  But  when  we  are  restored  by 
Him,  and  perfected  with  greater  grace, 
we  shall  have  eternal  leisure  to  see  that 
He  is  God,  for  we  shall  be  full  of  Him 
when  He  shall  be  all  in  all.  For  even 
our  good  works,  when  they  are  under- 
stood to  be  rather  His  than  ours,  are 
imputed  to  us  that  we  may  enjoy  this 
Sabbath  rest.  For  if  we  attribute  them 
to  ourselves,  they  shall  be  servile;  for 
it  is  said  of  the  Sabbath,  "Ye  shall  do 
no  servile  work  in  it."  Wherefore  also 
it  is  said  by  Ezekiel  the  prophet,  "And 
I  gave  them  my  Sabbaths  to  be  a  sign 
between  me  and  them,  that  they  might 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord  who  sanctify 
them."  This  knowledge  shall  be  per- 
fected when  we  shall  be  perfectly  at 
rest,  and  shall  perfectly  know  that  He 
is  God. 

This  Sabbath  shall  appear  still  more 
clearly  if  we  count  the  ages  as  days, 
in  accordance  with  the  periods  of  time 


defined  in  Scripture,  for  that  period 
will  be  found  to  be  the  seventh.  The 
first  age,  as  the  first  day,  extends  from 
Adam  to  the  deluge;  the  second  from 
the  deluge  to  Abraham,  equalling  the 
first,  not  in  length  of  time,  but  in  the 
number  of  generations,  there  being  ten 
in  each.  From  Abraham  to  the  advent 
of  Christ  there  are,  as  the  evangelist 
Matthew  calculates,  three  periods,  in 
each  of  which  are  fourteen  generations 
— one  period  from  Abraham  to  David, 
a  second  from  David  to  the  captivity, 
a  third  from  the  captivity  to  the  birth 
of  Christ  in  the  flesh.  There  are  thus 
five  ages  in  all.  The  sixth  is  now  pass- 
ing, and  cannot  be  measured  by  any 
number  of  generations,  as  it  has  been 
said,  "It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the 
times,  which  the  Father  hath  put  in 
His  own  power."  After  this  period  God 
shall  rest  as  on  the  seventh  day,  when 
He  shall  give  us  (who  shall  be  the 
seventh  day)  rest  in  Himself.  But  there 
is  not  now  space  to  treat  of  these  ages; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  seventh  shall 
be  our  Sabbath,  which  shall  be  brought 
to  a  close,  not  by  an  evening,  but  by 
the  Lord's  day,  as  an  eighth  and  eter- 
nal day,  consecrated  by  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  and  prefiguring  the  eter- 
nal repose  not  only  of  the  spirit,  but 
also  of  the  body.  There  we  shall  rest 
and  see,  see  and  love,  love  and  praise. 
This  is  what  shall  be  in  the  end  without 
end.  For  what  other  end  do  we  propose 
to  ourselves  than  to  attain  to  the  king- 
dom of  which  there  is  no  end? 

1  think  1  have  now,  by  God's  help, 
discharged  my  obligation  in  writing  this 
large  work.  Let  those  who  think  I  have 
said  too  little,  or  those  who  think  I 
have  said  too  much,  forgive  me;  and 
let  those  who  think  I  have  said  just 
enough  give  thanks,  not  to  me,  but 
rather  join  me  in  giving  thanks  to  God. 
Amen. 
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I,  1.  No  ONE  ventures  to  teach  any 
art  unless  he  has  learned  it  after  deep 
thought.  With  what  rashness,  then, 
would  the  pastoral  office  be  undertaken 
by  the  unfit,  seeing  that  the  govern- 
ment of  souls  is  the  art  of  arts!  For 
who  does  not  realize  that  the  wounds 
of  the  mind  are  more  hidden  than  the 
internal  wounds  of  the  body?  Yet,  al- 
though those  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  powers  of  drugs  shrink  from 
giving  themselves  out  as  physicians  of 
the  flesh,  people  who  are  utterly  ig- 
norant of  spiritual  precepts  are  often 
not  afraid  of  professing  themselves  to 
be  physicians  of  the  heart,  and  though, 
by  divine  ordinance,  those  now  in  the 
highest  positions  are  disposed  to  show 
a  regard  for  religion,  some  there  are 
who  aspire  to  glory  and  esteem  by  an 
outward  show  of  authority  within  the 
holy  Church.  They  crave  to  appear  as 
teachers  and  covet  ascendancy  over 
others,  and,  as  the  Truth  attests:  They 
seek  the  first  salutations  in  the  market 
place,  the  first  places  at  feasts,  and  the 
first  chairs  in  the  synagogues. 

These  persons  are  all  the  more  un- 
fitted to  administer  worthily  what  they 
have  undertaken,  the  office  of  pastoral 
care,  in  that  they  have  attained  to  the 
tutorship  of  humility  by  vanity  alone; 
for,  obviously,  in  this  tutorship  the 
tongue  purveys  mere  jargon  when  one 
thing  is  learned  and  its  contrary  taught. 
Against  such  as  these  the  Lord  com- 
plains by  the  mouth  of  the  Prophet: 
They  have  reigned  ...  not  by  me; 
they  have  been  princes  and  T  knew  not. 
These  reign  by  their  own  conceit,  not 
by  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Ruler;  they 
are  sustained  by  no  virtues,  are  not  di- 
vinely called,  but  being  inflamed  by 


their  cupidity,  they  seize  rather  than 
attain  supreme  rule. 

Yet  the  Judge  within  both  advances 
and  ignores  them,  because  those  whom 
He  tolerates  on  sufferance,  He  actually 
ignores  by  the  sentence  of  His  reproba- 
tion. Therefore,  even  to  some  who 
come  to  Him  after  having  worked  mir- 
acles, He  says:  Depart  from  me,  ye 
workers  of  iniquity,  1  know  you  not. 
This  unfitness  of  pastors  is  rebuked  by 
the  voice  of  the  Truth,  through  the 
Prophet,  when  it  is  said:  The  shep- 
herds themselves  knew  no  understand- 
ing. Again,  the  Lord  denounces  them, 
saying:  And  they  that  held  the  law 
knew  me  not.  Therefore,  the  Truth 
complains  of  not  being  known  by  them, 
and  protests  that  it  does  not  know  the 
high  office  of  leaders  who  know  Him 
not,  because  they  who  do  not  know  the 
things  that  are  the  Lord's  are  ignored 
by  the  Lord,  as  Paul  says:  But  if  any 
man  know  not,  he  shall  not  be  known. 

This  unfitness  of  the  pastors  does,  in 
truth,  often  accord  with  the  deserts  of 
their  subjects,  because,  even  if  the 
former  have  not  the  light  of  knowledge 
through  their  own  fault,  it  is  due  to  a 
severe  judgment  that  through  their 
ignorance  they,  too,  who  follow,  should 
stumble. 

It  is,  therefore,  for  this  reason  that 
the  Truth  in  person  says  in  the  Gospel: 
If  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  fall 
into  the  pit.  Consequently,  the  Psalmist 
in  his  ministry  as  Prophet,  but  not  as 
expressing  a  wish  says:  Let  their  eyes 
be  darkened  that  they  see  not,  and 
their  back  bend  down  Thou  always. 
For  those  persons  are  "eyes"  who,  set 
in  the  forefront  of  the  highest  dignity, 
have  undertaken  the  duty  of  showing 
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the  way,  while  those  who  follow  on 
and  are  attached  to  them  are  termed 
the  "back."  When,  then,  the  eyes  are 
blinded,  the  back  is  bent,  for  when 
those  who  go  before  lose  the  light  of 
knowledge,  certainly  those  who  follow 
are  bowed  down  in  carrying  the  bur- 
den of  their  sins. 

I,  2.  Further,  there  are  some  who 
investigate  spiritual  precepts  with 
shrewd  diligence,  but  in  the  life  they 
live  trample  on  what  they  have  pene- 
trated by  their  understanding.  They 
hasten  to  teach  what  they  have  learned, 
not  by  practice,  but  by  study,  and  belie 
in  their  conduct  what  they  teach  by 
words.  Hence  it  is  that  when  the  pastor 
walks  through  steep  places,  the  flock 
following  him  comes  to  a  precipice. 
Therefore,  the  Lord  complains  through 
the  Prophet  of  the  contemptible  knowl- 
edge of  pastors,  saying:  When  you 
drank  the  clearest  water,  you  troubled 
the  rest  with  your  feet.  And  my  sheep 
were  fed  with  that  which  you  had 
trodden  with  your  feet,  and  they  drank 
what  your  feet  had  troubled.  Evidently, 
the  pastors  drink  water  that  is  most 
clear,  when  with  a  right  understand- 
ing they  imbibe  the  streams  of  truth, 
whereas  to  foul  the  water  with  the  feet 
is  to  corrupt  the  studies  of  holy  medi- 
tation by  an  evil  life.  The  sheep,  of 
course,  drink  of  the  water  befouled  by 
those  feet,  when  the  subjects  do  not 
follow  the  instruction  which  they  hear, 
but  imitate  only  the  wicked  examples 
which  they  see.  While  they  thrist  for 
the  things  said,  but  are  perverted  by 
the  things  done,  they  imbibe  mud  with 
their  draught  as  if  they  drank  from 
polluted  fountains  of  water.  Conse- 
quently, too,  it  is  written  by  the 
Prophet:  Bad  priests  are  a  snare  of 
ruin  to  my  people. 

Hence  again,  the  Lord  says  by  the 
Prophet  concerning  the  priests:  They 
were  a  stumbling  block  of  iniquity  to 
the  house  of  Israel.  For  no  one  does 


more  harm  in  the  Church  than  he, 
who  having  the  title  or  rank  of  holi- 
ness, acts  evilly.  No  one  presumes  to 
take  to  task  such  a  delinquent,  and  the 
oiTence,  serving  as  an  example,  has 
farreaching  consequences,  when  the 
sinner  is  honored  out  of  respect  paid 
to  his  rank.  Yet  everyone  who  is  un- 
worthy would  flee  from  the  burden  of 
such  great  guilt  if  with  the  attentive 
ear  of  the  heart  he  pondered  on  that 
saying:  He  that  shall  scandalise  one  of 
these  little  ones  that  believe  in  me,  it 
were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone 
should  be  hanged  about  his  neck,  and 
that  he  should  be  drowned  in  the  depth 
of  the  sea.  By  the  millstone  is  sym- 
bolised the  laborious  round  of  worldly 
life,  and  by  the  depth  of  the  sea  final 
damnation  is  referred  to.  Therefore,  if 
a  man  vested  with  the  appearance  of 
holiness  destroys  other  by  word  or  ex- 
ample, it  certainly  weic  better  for  him 
that  his  earthly  deeds,  performed  in  a 
worldly  guise,  should  press  him  to 
death,  rather  than  that  his  sacred 
offices  should  have  pointed  him  out  to 
others  for  sinful  imitation;  surely,  the 
punishment  of  Hell  would  prove  less 
severe  for  him  if  he  fell  alone. 

I,  3.  We  have  briefly  said  thus 
much  to  show  how  great  is  the  bur- 
den of  government,  lest  he  who  is  un- 
fit for  it  should  profane  that  sacred 
office,  and  through  a  desire  of  emi- 
nence should  undertake  a  pre-emi- 
nence that  leads  to  perdition.  For  that 
reason,  James  with  fatherly  concern 
utters  the  prohibition,  saying:  Be  ye 
not  many  masters,  my  brethren. 
Wherefore  even  the  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  who  excels  in  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  even  the  celes- 
tial spirits  and  who  reigns  in  Heaven 
from  eternity,  shrank  from  receiving 
an  earthly  kingdom.  For  it  is  written: 
Jesus,  therefore,  when  He  knew  that 
they  would  come  to  take  Him  by  force 
and  make  Him  king,  fled  again  into  the 
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mountain  Himself  alone.  And  who 
could  have  exercised  supreme  domin- 
ion over  men  so  blamelessly  as  He 
whose  rule  would  have  been  over  sub- 
jects whom  He  had  Himself  created! 

But  since  He  came  in  the  flesh  for 
the  purpose  of  not  only  redeeming  us 
by  His  Passion,  but  of  teaching  by 
His  life,  giving  an  example  to  those 
who  follow  Him,  He  would  not  be  a 
king,  but  freely  went  to  the  gibbet  of 
the  Cross.  He  fled  from  the  exalted 
glory  offered  Him  and  chose  the  pain 
of  an  ignominious  death,  that  His 
members  might  learn  to  flee  from  the 
favors  of  the  world,  not  to  fear  its 
terrors,  to  love. adversity  for  the  sake 
of  truth,  to  shrink  in  fear  from  pros- 
perity, for  this  latter  thing  often  de- 
files the  heart  by  vainglory,  but  the 
other  cleanses  it  by  sorrow.  In  the  one. 
man  forgets  who  he  is;  in  the  other, 
he  is  recalled,  even  unwillingly  and 
perforce,  to  the  recollection  of  what 
he  is.  In  the  one,  even  his  past  good 
works  are  often  brought  to  naught;  in 
the  other,  faults,  even  longstanding, 
arc  wiped  away.  It  is  a  common  experi- 
ence that  in  the  school  of  adversity 
the  heart  is  forced  to  discipline  itself; 
but  when  a  man  has  achieved  supreme 
rule,  it  is  at  once  changed  and  puffed 
up  by  the  experience  of  his  high  estate. 

It  was  thus  that  Saul,  realising  at 
first  his  unworthiness,  fled  from  the 
honor  of  governing,  but  presently  as- 
sumed it,  and  was  puffed  up  with 
pride.  By  his  desire  for  honor  before 
the  people,  and  wishing  not  to  be 
blamed  before  them  he  alienated  him 
who  had  anointed  him  to  be  king.  So 
also  David.  Well-pleasing  in  almost  all 
his  actions  in  the  judgment  of  Him 
who  had  chosen  him,  so  soon  as  the 
burden  of  his  obligations  was  not 
upon  him,  he  broke  out  into  festering 
conceit  and  showed  himself  as  harsh 
and  cruel  in  the  murder  of  a  man,  as 
he  had  been  weakly  dissolute  in  his 


desire  for  a  woman.  And  he  who  had 
known  how  in  pity  to  spare  the 
wicked,  learned  afterwards  without  let 
or  hesitation  to  pant  for  the  death  of 
even  the  good.  At  first  he  had,  indeed, 
been  unwilling  to  strike  down  his  cap- 
tive persecutor,  but  afterwards,  with 
loss  to  his  wearied  army,  he  killed  even 
his  loyal  soldier.  His  guilt  would,  in 
fact,  have  removed  him  a  long  way 
from  the  number  of  the  elect,  had  not 
scourgings  restored  him  to  pardon. 

II,  5.  Let  the  ruler  be  neighbor  in 
compassion  to  everyone  and  exalted 
above  all  in  thought,  so  that  by  the 
love  of  his  heart  he  may  transfer  to 
himself  the  infirmities  of  others,  and 
by  the  loftiness  of  his  contemplation 
transcend  even  himself  in  his  aspira- 
tions for  the  invisible  things.  Other- 
wise, while  he  has  lofty  aspirations,  he 
will  be  disregarding  the  infirmities  of 
his  neighbors,  or  in  accommodating 
himself  to  the  weak,  will  cease  to  seek 
that  which  is  above.  Thus  it  was  that 
Paul  was  led  into  paradise  and 
searched  into  the  secrets  of  the  third 
heaven,  and  yet,  though  raised  aloft  in 
that  contemplation  of  invisible  things, 
he  recalled  his  mind's  vision  to  the 
bed  of  carnal  men,  and  set  up  norms 
for  their  secret  relations,  saying:  For 
fear  of  fornication,  let  every  man  have 
his  own  wife  and  let  every  woman 
have  her  own  husband.  Let  the  hus- 
band render  the  debt  to  his  wife  and 
the  wife  also  in  like  manner  to  her 
husband.  And  a  little  farther  on:  De- 
fraud not  one  another,  except  per- 
haps, by  consent  for  a  time,  that  you 
may  give  yourselves  to  prayer,  and 
return  together  again,  lest  Satan  tempt 
you. 

Note  that  he  is  already  introduced 
to  the  secrets  of  Heaven,  yet  by  con- 
descending love  he  gives  thought  to  the 
bed  of  carnal  men;  and  though  he 
raises  the  vision  of  his  heart  to  in- 
visible things,  being  himself  elevated. 
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yet  he  turns  in  compassion  to  the  se- 
crets of  those  who  are  weak.  He 
reaches  the  heavens  in  contemplation, 
yet  in  his  solicitude  he  does  not  ig- 
nore the  couch  of  the  carnal,  for 
being  united  by  the  bond  of  charity  to 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  alike,  though 
in  person  mightily  caught  up  to  the 
high  places  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit, 
he  is  content  in  his  loving-kindness  to 
be  weak  with  others  in  their  weak- 
ness. Therefore,  he  said:  Who  is  weak, 
and  I  am  not  weak?  Who  is  scandal- 
ised, and  I  am  not  on  fire? 

Hence,  too,  he  says:  And  I  became 
to  the  Jews,  a  Jew.  He  did  this,  not  by 
abandoning  his  faith,  but  by  extending 
his  loving-kindness.  Thus,  by  trans- 
figuring the  person  of  the  unbeliever 
into  himself,  he  purposed  to  learn  per- 
sonally how  he  ought  to  be  compas- 
sionate of  others,  how  he  should  be- 
stow on  them  what  he  would  rightly 
wish  them  to  bestow  on  himself,  if 
their  places  were  interchanged.  There- 
fore, h§  says  again:  Whether  we  be 
transported  in  mind,  it  is  to  God,  or 
whether  we  be  sober,  it  is  for  you.  For 
he  knew  how  to  transcend  himself  by 
contemplation  and  how  to  employ  re- 
straint by  his  condescension  for  his 
hearers. 

Thus  Jacob,  as  the  Lord  leaned  on 
the  ladder  above  and  the  anointed 
stone  was  below,  saw  angels  ascend- 
ing and  descending,  which  was  a  sign 
that  true  preachers  do  not  only  aspire 
by  contemplation  to  the  Holy  Head  of 
the  Church  above,  namely,  the  Lord, 
but  also  descend  to  its  members  in  pity 
for  them. 

Thus  Moses  frequently  goes  in  and 
out  of  the  Tabernacle;  and  while 
within  he  is  caught  up  in  contempla- 
tion, outside  he  devotes  himself  to  the 
affairs  of  the  weak.  Inwardly  he  con- 
siders the  hidden  things  of  God,  out- 
wardly he  bears  the  burdens  of  carnal 
men.  In  doubtful  matters,  too,  he  al- 


ways returns  to  the  Tabernacle  to 
consult  the  Lord  in  front  of  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant.  He  thus,  no  doubt,  sets 
an  example  to  rulers,  that  when  they 
are  uncertain  what  dispositions  to 
make  in  secular  matters,  they  should 
always  return  to  reflection,  as  though 
to  the  Tabernacle,  and  there,  as  it 
were,  standing  before  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  should  consult  the  Lord, 
whether  they  should  seek  a  solution  of 
their  problems  in  the  pages  of  the 
Sacred  Word. 

Thus  the  Truth  Itself,  manifested  to 
us  by  assuming  our  human  nature,  en- 
gaged in  prayer  on  the  mountain  and 
worked  miracles  in  the  towns.  He  thus 
showed  the  way  to  be  followed  by  good 
rulers,  who,  though  they  strive  after 
the  highest  things  by  contemplation, 
should  nevertheless  by  their  compas- 
sion share  in  the  needs  of  the  weak. 
Then,  indeed,  charity  rises  to  sublime 
heights,  when  in  pity  it  is  drawn  by 
the  lowly  things  of  the  neighbor,  and 
the  more  kindly  it  stoops  to  infirmity, 
the  mightier  is  its  reach  to  the  highest. 

But  those  who  rule  others  should 
show  themselves  such  that  their  sub- 
jects are  unafraid  to  reveal  their  hid- 
den secrets  to  them.  Thus,  when  these 
little  ones  are  enduring  the  waves  of 
temptation,  they  will  have  recourse  to 
the  pastor's  understanding  as  to  a 
mother's  bosom;  and  in  the  solace  of 
his  comforting  words  and  in  their 
prayerful  tears  they  will  cleanse  them- 
selves when  they  see  themselves  de- 
filed by  the  sin  that  buffets  them. 

Hence  also  it  is  that  in  front  of  the 
doors  of  the  Temple  there  is  a  sea  of 
brass  for  washing  the  hands  of  those 
who  enter  the  Temple,  that  is  to  say,  a 
laver,  supported  by  twelve  oxen,  whose 
faces  are  plainly  visible,  but  whose 
hinder  parts  are  not  visible.  What  else 
is  symbolised  by  the  twelve  oxen  but 
the  whole  order  of  pastors?  Of  these 
the  law  says,  as  Paul  reports:  Thou 
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shall  not  muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  ox 
that  treadeth  out  the  corn.  We  see  the 
work  they  do  openly,  but  do  not  see 
the  rest  that  later  awaits  them  in  the 
secret  requital  of  the  strict  Judge. 
Those,  however,  who  make  ready  in 
their  patient  condescension  to  cleanse 
the  confessed  sins  of  the  neighbor,  sup- 
port the  laver,  as  it  were,  in  front  of 
the  door  of  the  Temple.  Whosoever, 
then,  is  striving  to  enter  the  gate  of 
eternity,  may  reveal  his  temptations  to 
the  mind  of  the  pastor,  and  cleanse  the 
hands  of  thought  or  deed,  as  it  were, 
in  the  laver  of  the  oxen. 

Now,  it  happens  frequently  that, 
while  the  ruler's  mind  in  his  conde- 
scension learns  of  the  trials  of  others, 
he  also  is  assailed  by  the  temptations 
which  he  gives  ear  to;  for  in  the  case 
of  the  laver,  too,  that  was  mentioned 
as  serving  the  cleansing  of  the  multi- 
tude, it  is  certainly  defiled.  In  receiving 
the  filth  of  those  who  wash  in  it,  it 
loses  its  limpid  clearness.  But  the 
pastor  need  not  fear  these  things  at 
all,  for  when  God  weighs  all  things 
exactly,  the  pastor  is  the  more  easily 
delivered  from  temptation,  as  he  is  the 
more  compassionately  afflicted  by  the 
temptations  of  others. 

11,  6.  The  ruler  should  in  humility 
be  the  comrade  of  those  who  lead  good 
lives,  but  stern  with  the  vices  of  evil- 
doers. He  must  not  set  himself  over 
the  good  in  any  way,  and  when  the 
sins  of  the  wicked  demand  it,  he  must 
assert  the  power  of  his  supremacy  at 
once.  Thus,  waiving  aside  his  rank,  he 
regards  himself  the  equal  of  his  sub- 
jects who  lead  good  lives,  but  does  not 
shrink  from  exercising  the  laws  of 
rectitude  against  the  perverse.  For,  as 
1  remember  to  have  said  in  the  Book 
of  Morals,  it  is  clear  that  nature 
brought  forth  all  men  in  equality,  while 
guilt  has  placed  some  below  others,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  of  their 
varying  demerits.  This  diversity,  which 


results  from  vice,  is  a  dispensation  of 
the  divine  judgment,  much  as  one  man 
must  be  ruled  by  another,  since  all 
men  cannot  be  on  an  equal  footing. 

Wherefore,  all  who  are  superiors 
should  not  regard  in  themselves  the 
power  of  their  rank,  but  the  equality 
of  their  nation;  and  they  should  find 
their  joy  not  in  ruling  over  men,  but 
in  helping  them.  For  our  ancient 
fathers  are  recorded  to  have  been  not 
kings  of  men,  but  shepherds  of  flocks. 
And  when  the  Lord  said  to  Noe  and 
his  sons:  Increase  and  multiply  and 
fill  the  earth,  He  at  once  added:  And 
let  the  fear  and  dread  of  you  be  upon 
all  the  beasts  of  the  earth.  Fear  and 
dread  were  prescribed  for  all  the  beasts 
of  the  earth,  but  forbidden  to  be  exer- 
cised over  men.  By  nature  a  man  is 
made  superior  to  the  beasts,  but  not 
to  other  men;  it  is,  therefore,  said  to 
him  that  he  is  to  be  feared  by  beasts, 
but  not  by  men.  Evidently,  to  wish  to 
be  feared  by  an  equal  is  to  lord  it  over 
others,  contrary  to  the  natural  order. 

Yet  it  is  necessary  that  rulers  should 
be  feared  by  subjects,  when  they  see 
that  the  latter  do  not  fear  God.  Lack- 
ing fear  of  God's  judgments,  these 
must  at  least  fear  sin  out  of  human 
respect.  Tt  is  not  at  all  a  case  of  ex- 
hibiting pride  when  superiors  seek  to 
inspire  fear,  whereby  they  do  not  seek 
personal  glory,  but  the  righteousness  of 
their  subjects.  In  fact,  in  inspiring  fear 
in  those  who  lead  evil  lives,  superiors 
lord  it,  as  it  were,  over  beasts,  not  over 
men,  because,  in  so  far  as  their  sub- 
jects are  beasts,  they  ought  also  to  be 
subjugated  by  fear. 

Often,  however,  a  ruler  by  the  very 
fact  of  his  preeminence  over  others 
becomes  conceited;  and  because  every- 
thing is  at  his  service,  because  his 
orders  are  quickly  executed  to  suit  his 
wishes,  because  all  his  subjects  praise 
him  for  what  he  has  done  well,  but 
have  no  authority  to  criticise  what  he 
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has  done  amiss  and  because  they 
usually  praise  even  what  they  ought  to 
blame,  his  mind,  led  astray,  by  those 
below  him,  is  lifted  above  itself.  While 
he  is  outwardly  surrounded  by  abound- 
ing favors,  the  truth  within  him  is 
made  void.  Forgetful  of  what  he  is,  he 
is  diverted  by  the  commendations  of 
others,  and  believes  himself  to  be  such 
as  he  hears  himself  outwardly  pro- 
claimed to  be,  not  such  as  he  should 
inwardly  judge  himself.  He  despises 
his  subjects  and  does  not  acknowledge 
them  to  be  his  equals  in  the  order  of 
nature;  and  those  whom  he  has  ex- 
celled by  the  fortuity  of  power,  he  be- 
lieves he  has  also  surpassed  by  the 
merits  of  his  life.  He  esteems  himself  to 
be  wiser  than  any  of  those  whom  he 
sees  he  exceeds  in  power.  For  he  puts 
himself  on  an  eminence  in  his  own 
estimation,  and  though  he  has  his  own 
limitations  by  reason  of  the  equality  of 
nature  with  others,  he  disdains  to  re- 
gard others  as  being  on  his  level.  He 
thus  brings  himself  to  be  the  like  of 
him  of  whom  Scripture  says:  He  be- 
holdeth  every  high  thing,  and  he  is 
king  over  all  the  children  of  pride.  He 
who  aspired  to  singular  eminence  and 
disdained  life  in  common  with  the 
angels,  said:  I  will  place  my  seat  in  the 
North,  I  will  be  like  the  Most  High. 
By  a  wonderful  decree,  therefore,  he 
finds  within  himself  the  pit  of  his 
downfall,  while  outwardly  exalting  him- 
self on  the  pinnacle  of  power.  Man  is 
made  like  the  apostate  angel  when  he 
disdains,  though  a  man,  to  be  like 
other  men. 

In  this  way  Saul,  after  having  dis- 
tinguished himself  for  his  humility,  was 


swollen  with  pride  in  the  eminence  of 
his  power;  by  his  humility  he  was  ad- 
vanced, by  his  pride,  rejected,  as  the 
Lord  attested,  saying:  When  thou  wast 
a  little  one  in  thy  own  eyes,  did  1  not 
make  thee  the  head  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel?  He  had  previously  seen  him- 
self a  little  one  in  his  own  eyes,  but 
relying  on  temporal  power,  he  no 
longer  saw  himself  to  be  a  little  one. 
Preferring  himself  to  others,  he  re- 
garded himself  great  above  all  others, 
because  he  had  greater  power  than 
they.  And  in  a  wonderful  way,  while  a 
little  one  in  his  own  esteem,  he  was 
great  with  God,  but  when  he  thought 
himself  to  be  great,  he  was  little  with 
God. 

Usually,  then,  when  the  mind  of  a 
man  is  inflated  with  a  multitude  of  sub- 
jects under  him,  he  becomes  corrupted 
and  moved  to  pride  by  the  eminence 
of  his  power  which  panders  to  the 
mind.  But  such  power  is  tiuly  well- 
controlled  by  one  who  knows  how  both 
to  assert  and  oppose  it.  He  controls  it 
well  who  knows  how  through  it  to  ob- 
tain the  mastery  over  sin,  and  knows 
how  with  it  to  associate  with  others  on 
terms  of  equality.  For  the  human  mind 
is  prone  to  pride  even  when  not  sup- 
ported by  power;  how  much  more, 
then,  does  it  exalt  itself  when  it  has 
that  support!  But  he  disposes  his  power 
aright,  who  knows  how,  with  great 
care,  both  to  derive  from  it  what  is 
profitable,  and  to  subdue  the  tempta- 
tions which  it  creates,  and  how,  though 
in  possession  of  it,  to  realise  his 
equality  with  others,  and  at  the  same 
time  set  himself  above  sinners  in  his 
zeal  for  retribution. 


VII.   Church  and  State  Relation; 


THE  favorable  laws  of  Christian  emperors  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
aided  the  Church  in  Christianizing  the  world  of  the  empire.  A  civilization 
with  roots  embracing  a  tradition  of  ten  centuries  of  ancient  wisdom, 
Roman  statesmanship,  and  Latin  law  was  now  slowly  formed  into  a  Roman 
Christian  state.  Imperial  laws,  such  as  those  codified  by  Theodosius  and 
Justinian,  while  based  on  former  greatness  and  preserving  what  was  worth 
saving,  were  sometimes  influenced  and  sometimes  not  by  Christian  prin- 
ciples in  new  directions. 

With  Emperor  Theodosius  (395)  the  Roman  State  became  not 
merely  not  pagan,  but  now  definitely  Christian.  He  determined  to  make 
Christianity  the  state  religion,  cut  oft'  state  support  of  Arianism,  and  estab- 
lish standards  of  Christian  orthodoxy  through  the  traditional  yet  ques- 
tionable policy  of  issuing  edicts  on  religion.  In  his  THEODOSIAN  CODE  (No. 
28)  earlier  and  current  regulations  making  Christianity  the  law  of  the  land 
were  collected  and  codified.  The  rights  of  bishops,  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church's  laws,  and  the  establishment  of  Church  holydays  as  public  holidays 
were  recognized,  so  that  the  aims  of  religion  and  society  were  closely 
affiliated. 

The  dictum  of  St.  Ambrose,  "the  emperor  is  within  the  Church,  not 
over  the  Church,"  and  papal  effort  to  make  the  Church  independent  of 
both  empire  and  barbarian  kingdoms  found  a  new  expression  a  century 
later  in  Pope  Gelasius'  LETTER  TO  THE  BYZANTINE  EMPEROR  ATHANASIUS  i 
(No.  29)  of  494.  This  Gelasian  theory,  as  it  is  called,  has  attracted 
attention  in  modern  times  as  the  Church-state  question  is  reviewed  anew. 
There  are  two  separate  spheres,  Pope  Gelasius  states,  the  Church  and  state, 
with  neither  exercising  the  rights  of  the  other.  Yet  the  spiritual  is  superior 
to  the  temporal,  and  in  conflicts  the  pope  and  bishop  prevail  over  the 
emperor  because  they  are  responsible  for  the  latter's  salvation.  Difficult  as 
this  theory  was  to  apply  in  the  realm  of  practical  policy,  it  was  used  in  the 
following  centuries  as  an  expression  of  the  traditional  Christian  approach 
to  problems  of  the  coexistence  of  religion  and  society. 

In  the  case  of  Emperor  Justinian  (565),  the  theory  of  the  two  powers 
was  seriously  endangered,  for,  like  all  despots  before  and  after  him,  he  was 
determined  to  pursue  a  caesaro-papist  line  of  placing  the  Church  within 
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the  state  system.  In  his  great  collection  and  restoration  of  Roman  law, 
THE  INSTITUTES  OF  JUSTINIAN  (No.  30),  he  mixes  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  authorities  as  the  normal  procedure  of  imperial  power.  Christian 
concepts  are  incorporated,  orthodoxy  in  belief  is  legally  secured,  heresy 
penalized,  and  missionary  work  fostered.  The  traditional  supremacy  of 
the  Roman  see  is  recognized.  Yet  the  pope,  bishops,  and  clergy  are  to  be 
nominated  to  office,  regulated  in  their  private  lives,  and  the  freedom  of 
Church  councils  is  seriously  impaired.  This  enforced  uniformity  in  general 
aided  the  spread  of  the  Church.  At  the  same  time  it  increased  the  domina- 
tion of  the  state  over  the  Church,  making  it  the  Church  of  the  empire,  with 
later  sad  results. 


28.  The  Theodosian  Code  (Book  XVI),  326 

From  The  Theodosian  Code,  trans,  by  Clyde  Pharr  (Princeton, 
New  Jersey:  The  Princeton  University  Press,  1952),  XVI,  440- 
476. 


1, 2.  IT  is  Our  will  that  all  the 
peoples  who  are  ruled  by  the  adminis- 
tration ofx Our  Clemency  shall  practice 
that  religion  which  the  divine  Peter  the 
Apostle  transmitted  to  the  Romans,  as 
the  religion  which  he  introduced  makes 
clear  even  unto  this  day.  It  is  evident 
that  this  is  the  religion  that  is  followed 
by  the  Pontiff  Damasus  and  by  Peter, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  man  of  apos- 
tolic sanctity;  that  is,  according  to  the 
apostolic  discipline  and  the  evangelic 
doctrine,  we  shall  believe  in  the  single 
Deity  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  under  the  concept  of  equal 
majesty  and  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

We  command  that  those  persons 
who  follow  this  rule  shall  embrace  the 
name  of  Catholic  Christians.  The  rest, 
however,  whom  We  adjudge  demented 
and  insane,  shall  sustain  the  infamy  of 
heretical  dogmas,  their  meeting  places 
shall  not  receive  the  name  of  churches, 
and  they  shall  be  smitten  first  by  divine 
vengeance  and  secondly  by  the  retribu- 
tion of  Our  own  initiative,  which  We 


shall  assume  in  accordance  with  the 
divine  judgment  (28  February  380). 

I,  3.  We  command  that  all  churches 
shall  immediately  be  surrendered  to 
those  bishops  who  confess  that  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
are  of  one  majesty  and  virtue,  of  the 
same  glory,  and  of  one  splendor;  to 
those  bishops  who  produce  no  dis- 
sonance by  unholy  distinction,  but  who 
affirm  the  concept  of  the  Trinity  by 
the  assertion  of  three  Persons  and  the 
unity  of  the  Divinity.  .  .  .  All,  how- 
ever, who  dissent  from  the  communion 
of  the  faith  of  those  who  have  been 
expressly  mentioned  in  this  special 
enumeration  shall  be  expelled  from 
their  churches  as  manifest  heretics  and 
hereafter  shall  be  altogether  denied 
the  right  and  power  to  obtain  churches, 
in  order  that  the  priesthood  of  the  true 
Nicene  faith  may  remain  pure,  and 
after  the  clear  regulations  of  Our  law, 
there  shall  be  no  opportunity  for 
malicious  subtlety  (30  July  381). 

I,  4.  We  bestow  the  right  of  assem- 
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bly  upon  those  persons  who  believe 
according  to  the  doctrines  which  in  the 
times  of  Constantius  of  sainted 
memory  were  decreed  as  those  that 
would  endure  forever,  when  the  priests 
had  been  called  together  from  all  the 
Roman  world  and  the  faith  was  set 
forth  at  the  Council  of  Ariminum  by 
these  very  persons  who  are  now  known 
to  dissent,  a  faith  which  was  also  con- 
firmed by  the  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  right  of  voluntary  assembly 
shall  also  be  open  to  those  persons  for 
whom  We  have  so  ordered.  If  those 
persons  who  suppose  that  the  right  of 
assembly  has  been  granted  to  them 
alone  should  attempt  to  provoke  any 
agitation  against  the  regulation  of  Our 
Tranquillity,  they  shall  know  that,  as 
authors  of  sedition  and  as  disturbers 
of  the  peace  of  the  Church,  they  shall 
also  pay  the  penalty  of  high  treason 
with  their  life  and  blood.  Punishment 
shall  no  less  await  those  persons  who 
may  attempt  to  supplicate  Us  surrepti- 
tiously and  secretly,  contrary  to  this 
Our  regulation  (23  January  386). 

II,  1.  We  have  learned  that  clerics 
of  the  Catholic  Church  arc  being  so 
harassed  by  a  faction  of  heretics  that 
they  are  being  burdened  by  nomina- 
tions and  by  service  as  tax  receivers, 
as  public  custom  demands,  contrary  to 
the  privileges  granted  them.  It  is  Our 
pleasure,  therefore,  that  if  Your 
Gravity  should  find  any  person  thus 
harassed,  another  person  shall  be 
chosen  as  a  substitute  for  him  and  that 
henceforward  men  of  the  aforesaid 
religion  shall  be  protected  from  such 
outrages  ( 3 1  October  313) 

II,  4.  Every  person  shall  have  the 
liberty  to  leave  at  his  death  any  prop- 
erty that  he  wishes  to  the  most  holy 
and  venerable  council  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Wills  shall  not  become  void. 
There  is  nothing  which  is  more  due  to 
men  than  that  the  expression  of  their 
Jast  will,  after  which  they  can  no 


longer  will  anything,  shall  be  free,  and 
the  power  of  choice,  which  does  not 
return  a^ain,  shall  be  unhampered  (3 
July  32f). 

II,  5.  Whereas  We  have  learned  that 
certain  ecclesiastics  and  others  devot- 
ing their  services  to  the  Catholic  sect 
have  been  compelled  by  men  of  differ- 
ent religions  to  the  performance  of 
lustral  sacrifices,  We  decree  by  this 
sanction  that,  if  any  person  should 
suppose  that  those  who  devote  their 
services  to  the  most  sacred  law  may 
be  forced  to  the  ritual  of  an  alien  su- 
perstition, he  shall  be  beaten  publicly 
with  clubs,  provided  that  his  legal 
status  so  permits.  If,  however,  the  con- 
sideration of  his  honorable  rank  pro- 
tects him  from  such  an  outrage,  he 
shall  sustain  the  penalty  of  a  very 
heavy  fine,  which  shall  be  vindicated 
to  the  municipalities  (25  May  323). 

II,  10.  In  order  that  organizations 
in  the  service  of  the  churches  may  be 
filled  with  a  great  multitude  of  people, 
tax  exemption  shall  be  granted  to 
clerics  and  their  acolytes,  and  they 
shall  be  protected  from  the  exaction  of 
compulsory  public  services  of  a  menial 
nature.  They  shall  by  no  means  be 
subject  to  the  tax  payments  of  trades- 
men, since  it  is  manifest  that  the  profits 
which  they  collect  from  stalls  and 
workshops  will  benefit  the  poor.  We 
decree  also  that  their  men  who  engage 
in  trade  shall  be  exempt  from  all  tax 
payments.  Likewise,  the  exaction  of 
services  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
supplementary  postwagons  shall  cease. 
This  indulgence  We  grant  to  their 
wives,  children,  and  servants,  to  males 
and  females  equally,  for  We  command 
that  they  also  shall  continue  exempt 
from  tax  assessments  (26  May  353). 

II,  12.  By  a  law  of  Our  Clemency 
We  prohibit  bishops  to  be  accused  in 
the  courts,  lest  there  should  be  an  un- 
restrained opportunity  for  fanatical 
spirits  to  accuse  them,  while  the  ac- 
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cuscrs  assume  that  they  will  obtain 
impunity  by  the  kindness  of  the 
bishops.  Therefore,  if  any  person 
should  lodge  any  complaint,  such  com- 
plaint must  unquestionably  be  ex- 
amined before  other  bishops,  in  order 
that  an  opportune  and  suitable  hear- 
ing may  be  arranged  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  all  concerned  (7  October  355). 

II,  16.  If  in  any  city,  town,  village, 
hamlet,  or  municipality,  any  person  by 
a  vow  of  the  Christian  faith  should 
show  to  all  persons  the  merit  of  ex- 
ceptional and  extraordinary  virtue,  he 
shall  enjoy  perpetual  security.  For  it  is 
Our  will  that  he  shall  rejoice  and  glory 
always  in  the  faith,  since  We  are  aware 
that  Our  State  is  sustained  more  by 
religion  than  by  official  duties  and 
physical  toil  and  sweat  (14  February 
361).  .  .  . 

II,  23.  Whatever  is  customary  in 
the  conduct  of  civil  suits  shall  likewise 
be  observed  in  ecclesiastical  litigation, 
so  that  if  there  are  any  matters  arising 
from  certain  dissensions  and  slight 
offenses  pertaining  to  religious  observ- 
ance, they  shall  be  heard  in  their  own 
places  and  by  the  synods  of  their  own 
diocese,  with  the  exception  of  those 
matters  which  criminal  action  has  es- 
tablished shall  be  heard  by  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  judges  or  by  the 
Illustrious  authorities  (17  May 
376) 

11,31.  If  any  person  should  break 
forth  into  such  sacrilege  that  he  should 
invade  Catholic  churches  and  should 
inflict  any  outrage  on  the  priests  and 
ministers,  or  on  the  worship  itself  and 
on  the  place  of  worship,  whatever 
occurs  shall  be  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  authorities  by  letters  of  the 
municipal  senates,  magistrates,  and 
curators,  and  by  official  reports  of  the 
apparitors  who  are  called  rural  police, 
so  that  the  names  of  those  who  could 
be  recognized  may  be  revealed.  More- 
over, if  the  offense  is  said  to  have  been 


perpetrated  by  a  multitude,  some,  if 
not  all,  can  nevertheless  be  recognized, 
and  by  their  confession  the  names  of 
their  accomplices  may  be  disclosed. 
Thus  the  governor  of  the  province  shall 
know  that  the  outrage  of  the  priests 
and  ministers  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
to  the  divine  worship,  and  to  the  place 
of  worship  itself  must  be  punished  with 
a  capital  sentence  against  the  afore- 
said convicted  or  confessed  criminals. 
The  governor  shall  not  wait  until  the 
bishop  shall  demand  the  avenging  of 
his  own  injury,  since  the  bishop's 
sanctity  leaves  nothing  to  him  except 
the  glory  of  forgiving.  It  shall  be  not 
only  permissible  but  even  laudable  for 
all  persons  to  prosecute  as  a  public 
crime  the  atrocious  outrages  committed 
against  priests  and  ministers  and  to 
exact  punishment  from  such  criminals 
(25  April  398).  ... 

11,41.  Clerics  must  not  be  accused 
except  before  bishops.  Therefore,  if  a 
bishop,  a  priest,  a  deacon,  or  any  per- 
son of  inferior  rank  who  is  a  minister 
of  the  Christian  faith  should  be  ac- 
cused by  any  person  whatever  before 
the  bishops,  since  he  must  not  be  ac- 
cused elsewhere,  that  man,  whether  of 
lofty  honor  or  of  any  other  dignity, 
who  may  undertake  such  a  laudable 
type  of  suit,  shall  know  that  he  must 
allege  only  what  may  be  demonstrated 
by  proofs  and  supported  by  documents. 
If  any  man,  therefore,  should  lodge 
unprovable  complaints  about  such  per- 
sons, he  shall  understand  that  by  the 
authority  of  this  sanction  he  will  be 
subject  to  the  loss  of  his  own  reputa- 
tion, and  thus  by  the  loss  of  his  honor 
and  the  forfeiture  of  his  status  he  shall 
learn  that  he  will  not  be  permitted,  for 
the  future  at  least,  to  assail  with  im- 
punity the  respect  due  to  another.  For, 
just  as  it  is  equitable  that  bishops, 
priests,  deacons,  and  all  other  clerics 
should  be  removed  from  the  venerable 
Church  as  persons  attainted  if  the  alle- 
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gations  against  them  can  be  proved,  so 
that  they  shall  be  despised  thereafter 
and  bowed  under  the  contempt  of 
wretched  humiliation  and  shall  not 
have  an  action  for  slander,  so  it  must 
appear  to  be  an  act  of  similar  justice 
that  We  have  ordered  an  appropriate 
punishment  for  assailed  innocence. 
Bishops,  therefore,  must  hear  such 
cases  only  under  the  attestation  of 
many  persons  and  in  formal  proceed- 
ings (11  December  412).  .  .  . 

IV,  2.  There    shall   be   no    oppor- 
tunity for  any  man  to  go  out  to  the 
public  and  to  argue  about  religion  or 
to  discuss  it  or  to  give  any  counsel. 
If  any  person  hereafter,  with  flagrant 
and  damnable  audacity,  should  sup- 
pose that  he  may  contravene  any  law 
of  this  kind  or  if  he  should  dare  to 
persist  in  his  action  of  ruinous  ob- 
stinacy, he  shall  be  restrained  with  a 
due   penalty   and   proper  punishment 
(16  June  388) 

V,  1 .  The  privileges  that  have  been 
granted   in   consideration   of   religion 
must  benefit  only  the  adherents  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  It  is  Our  will,  more- 
over,   that    heretics    and    schismatics 
shall   not   only   be   alien   from   these 
privileges  but  shall  also  be  bound  and 
subjected  to  various  compulsory  pub- 
lic services  (1  September  326).  ... 

V,  5.  All  heresies  are  forbidden  by 
both  divine  and  imperial  laws  and 
shall  forever  cease.  If  any  profane  man 
by  his  punishable  teachings  should 
weaken  the  concept  of  God,  he  shall 
have  the  right  to  know  such  noxious 
doctrines  only  for  himself  but  shall 
not  reveal  them  to  others  to  their  hurt 
(20  August  379) 

V,  11.  All  persons  whatsoever  who 
are  tossed  about  by  the  false  doctrine 
of  diverse  heresies,  namely,  the  Eu- 
nomians,  the  Arians,  the  Macedonians, 
the  Pneumatomachi,  the  Manichaeans, 
the  Encratites,  the  Apotactites,  the 
Saccophori,  and  the  Hydroparastatae, 


shall  not  assemble  in  any  groups,  shall 
not  collect  any  multitude,  shall  not 
attract  any  people  to  themselves,  shall 
not  show  any  walls  of  private  houses 
after  the  likeness  of  churches,  and  shall 
practice  nothing  publicly  or  privately 
which  may  be  detrimental  to  the  Cath- 
olic sanctity.  Furthermore,  if  there 
should  exist  any  person  who  trans- 
gresses what  has  been  so  evidently  for- 
bidden, he  shall  be  expelled  by  the 
common  agreement  of  all  good  men, 
and  the  opportunity  to  expel  him  shall 
be  granted  to  all  who  delight  in  the 
cult  and  the  beauty  of  the  correct  ob- 
servance of  religion  (25  July  383).  .  .  . 

V,  41.  Although  it  is  customary  for 
crimes  to  be  expiated  by  punishment, 
it  is  Our  will,  nevertheless,  to  correct 
the  depraved  desires  of  men  by  an  ad- 
monition to  repentance.  Therefore,  if 
any  heretics,  whether  they  are  Dona- 
tists  or  Manichaeans  or  of  any  other 
depraved  belief   and  sect  who  have 
congregated  for  profane  rites,  should 
embrace,  by  a  simple  confession,  the 
Catholic  faith  and  rites,  which  We  wish 
to  be  observed  by  all  men,  even  though 
such  heretics  have  nourished  a  deep- 
rooted   evil   by    long    and   continued 
meditation,  to  such  an  extent  that  they  , 
also  seem  to  be  subject  to  the  laws 
formerly  issued,  nevertheless,  as  soon 
as  they  have  confessed  God  by  a  sim- 
ple expression  of  belief,  We  decree  that 
they  shall  be  absolved  from  all  guilt 
(15  November  407) 

VI,  1.  We  judge  to  be  unworthy  of 
the  priesthood  that  bishop  who  repeats 
the  sanctity  of  baptism  by  unlawful 
usurpation  and,  against  the  teachings 
of  all,  contaminates  this  act  of  grace  by 
repetition  (20  February  373).  ... 

VII,  4.  If  any  persons  should  be- 
tray the  holy  faith  and  should  profane 
holy  baptism,  they  shall  be  segregated 
from  the  community  of  all  men,  shall 
be  disqualified  from  giving  testimony, 
and,  as  We  have  previously  ordained, 
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they  shall  not  have  testamentary 
capacity;  they  shall  inherit  from  no 
person,  and  by  no  person  shall  they  be 
designated  as  heirs.  We  should  also 
have  ordered  them  to  be  expelled  and 
removed  to  a  distance  if  it  had  not 
appeared  to  be  a  greater  punishment 
to  dwell  among  men  and  to  lack  the 
approval  of  men.  1.  But  never  shall 
they  return  to  their  former  status;  the 
disgracefulness  of  their  conduct  shall 
not  be  expiated  by  penitence  nor  con- 
cealed by  the  shadow  of  any  carefully 
devised  defense  or  protection,  since 
fiction  and  fabrication  cannot  protect 
those  persons  who  have  polluted  the 
faith  which  they  had  vowed  to  God, 
who  have  betrayed  the  divine  mystery 
and  have  gone  over  to  profane  doc- 
trines. Help  is  extended  to  those  per- 
sons who  have  slipped  and  to  those 
who  go  astray,  but  those  who  are  lost, 
that  is,  those  who  profane  holy  bap- 
tism, shall  not  be  aided  by  any  expi- 
ation through  penitence,  which  cus- 
tomarily avails  in  other  crimes  ( 1 1 
May  391) 

VIII,  J .  It  is  Our  will  that  Jews  and 
their  elders  and  patriarchs  shall  be  in- 
formed that  if,  after  the  issuance  of  this 
law,  any  of  them  should  dare  to  at- 
tempt to  assail  with  stones  or  with  any 
other  kind  of  madness — a  thing  which 
We  have  learned  is  now  being  done — 
any  person  who  has  fled  their  feral 
sect  and  has  resorted  to  the  worship  of 
God,  such  assailant  shall  be  immedi- 
ately delivered  to  the  flames  and 
burned,  with  all  his  accomplices. 

1 .  Moreover,  if  any  person  from  the 
people  should  betake  himself  to  their 
nefarious  sect  and  should  join  their 
assemblies,  he  shall  sustain  with  them 
the  deserved  punishments  (18  October 
315). 

VIII,  2.  If  any  persons  with  com- 
plete devotion  should  dedicate  them- 
selves to  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews 
as  patriarchs  and  priests  and  should 


live  in  the  aforementioned  sect  and 
preside  over  the  administration  of  their 
law,  they  shall  continue  to  be  exempt 
from  all  compulsory  public  services 
that  are  incumbent  on  persons,  as  well 
as  those  that  are  due  to  the  municipal- 
ities. Likewise,  such  persons  who  are 
now  perchance  decurions  shall  not  be 
assigned  to  any  duties  as  official  es- 
corts, since  such  men  shall  not  be  com- 
pelled for  any  reason  to  depart  from 
those  places  in  which  they  are.  More- 
over, such  persons  who  are  not  de- 
curions shall  enjoy  perpetual  ex- 
emption from  the  decurionate  (29 
November  330).  .  .  . 

VIII,  9.  It  is  sufficiently  established 
that  the  sect  of  the  Jews  is  forbidden 
by  no  law.  Hence  We  are  gravely  dis- 
turbed that  their  assemblies  have  been 
forbidden  in  certain  places.  Your  Sub- 
lime Magnitude  will,  therefore,  after 
receiving  this  order,  restrain  with 
proper  severity  the  excesses  of  those 
persons  who,  in  the  name  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  presume  to  commit  cer- 
tain unlawful  acts  and  attempt  to 
destrov  and  to  despoil  the  synagogues 
(29  September  393). 

VIII,  18.  The  governors  of  the 
provinces  shall  prohibit  the  Jews,  in  a 
certain  ceremony  of  their  festival 
Haman  in  commemoration  of  some 
former  punishment,  from  setting  fire  to 
and  burning  a  simulated  appearance  of 
the  holy  cross,  in  contempt  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  with  sacrilegious 
mind,  lest  they  associate  the  sign  of 
Our  faith  with  their  places.  They  shall 
maintain  their  own  rites  without  con- 
tempt of  the  Christian  law,  and  they 
shall  unquestionably  lose  all  privileges 
that  have  been  permitted  them  hereto- 
fore unless  they  refrain  from  unlawful 
acts  (29  May  408).  .  .  . 

VIII,  20.  If  it  should  appear  that 
any  places  are  frequented  by  conven- 
ticles of  the  Jews  and  are  called  by  the 
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name  of  synagogues,  no  one  shall  dare 
to  violate  or  to  occupy  and  retain  such 
places,  since  all  persons  must  retain 
their  own  property  in  undisturbed 
right,  without  any  claim  of  religion  or 
worship. 

Moreover,  since  indeed  ancient  cus- 
tom and  practice  have  preserved  for 
the  aforesaid  Jewish  people  the  con- 
secrated day  of  the  Sabbath,  We  also 
decree  that  it  shall  be  forbidden  that 
any  man  of  the  aforesaid  faith  should 
be  constrained  by  any  summons  on 
that  day,  under  the  pretext  of  public 
or  private  business,  since  all  the  re- 
maining time  appears  suflicient  to 
satisfy  the  public  laws,  and  since  it  is 


most  worthy  of  the  moderation  of  Our 
time  that  the  privileges  granted  should 
not  be  violated,  although  sufficient  pro- 
vision appears  to  have  been  made  with 
reference  to  the  aforesaid  matter  by 
general  constitutions  of  earlier  Em- 
perors (26  July  412). 

X,  2.  Superstition  shall  cease;  the 
madness  of  sacrifices  shall  be  abolished. 
For  if  any  man  in  violation  of  the  law 
of  the  sainted  Emperor,  Our  father, 
and  in  violation  of  this  command  of 
Our  Clemency,  should  dare  to  per- 
form sacrifices,  he  shall  suffer  the  in- 
fliction of  a  suitable  punishment  and 
the  efl'ect  of  an  immediate  sentence 
(341). 


29.  Pope  Gelasius  I:  Later  to  the  Byzantine  Emperor 
Anastasius  I  (Duo  Quippe  Sunt),  494 

From  Chunh  uml  Sttite  'I hnnt^h  the  Centuries,  ed  by  Sidney  Z.  Hhler  and 
lohn  H.  Monnll  (Westminster,  Maryland:  The  Newman  Press,  ll)54), 
p.  II. 


1  BF.G  your  Piety  not  to  judge  duty  to 
Divine  truth  as  arrogance.  I  hope  that 
it  will  not  have  to  be  said  of  a  Roman 
Emperor  that  he  resented  the  truth 
being  brought  home  to  him.  There  are 
indeed,  most  august  Emperor,  two 
powers  by  which  this  world  is  chiefly 
ruled:  the  sacicd  authority  of  the 
Popes  and  the  royal  power.  Of  these 
the  priestly  power  is  much  more  im- 
portant, because  it  has  to  render  ac- 
count for  the  kings  of  men  themselves 
at  the  Divine  tribunal.  For  you  know, 
our  very  clement  son,  that  although 
you  have  the  chief  place  in  dignity 
over  the  human  race,  yet  you  must 
submit  yourself  faithfully  to  those  who 
have  charge  of  Divine  things,  and  look 
to  them  for  the  means  of  your  salva- 
tion. You  know  that  it  behooves  you, 
in  matters  concerning  the  reception 
and  reverent  administration  of  the 


Sacraments,  to  be  obedient  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  rather  than  to 
control  it.  So  in  such  matters  you 
ought  to  depend  on  ecclesiastical  judg- 
ment, instead  of  seeking  to  bend  it  to 
your  own  will.  For  if  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  administration  of  public 
discipline,  the  bishops  of  the  Church, 
knowing  that  the  Empire  has  been 
conferred  on  you  by  Divine  instru- 
mentality, are  themselves  obedient  to 
your  laws,  lest  in  purely  material 
matters  contrary  opinions  may  seem 
to  be  voiced,  with  what  willingness,  1 
ask  you,  should  you  obey  those  to 
whom  is  assigned  the  administration 
of  Divine  mysteries?  So  just  as  there  is 
great  danger  for  the  Popes  in  not  say- 
ing what  is  necessary  in  matters  of  the 
Divine  honor,  so  there  is  no  small  peril 
for  those  who  are  obstinate  in  resist- 
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ance  (which  God  forbid)  at  the  time 
when  they  ought  to  be  obedient.  And 
if  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  ought  to  be 
submitted  to  all  priests  in  general,  who 
administer  holy  things  in  a  right  man- 
ner, how  much  more  ought  assent  to 


be  given  to  him  who  presides  over  that 
See  which  the  Supreme  Godhead  It- 
self desired  to  be  pre-eminent  over  all 
priests,  and  which  the  pious  judgment 
of  the  whole  Church  has  honored  ever 
since? 


30.  Emperor  Justinian:  The  Institutes,  533-534 

From  The  Institutes  of  Justinian,  ed.  by  T.  C.  Sandars  (New  York: 
I^ongmans,  Green  &  Company,  1948),  pp.  349-374. 


PROEMIUM:  IN  THE  NAME  OF  OUR 
LORD  JESUS  CHRIST. 

The  Emperor  Caesar  Ravius  Jus- 
tinianus,  vanquisher  of  the  Alamani, 
Goths,  Francs,  Germans,  Antes,  Alani, 
Vandals,  Africans,  pious,  happy,  glori- 
ous, triumphant  conqueror,  ever  Au- 
gust, to  the  youth  desirous  of  studying 
the  law,  greeting. 

The  imperial  majesty  should  be  not 
only  made  glorious  by  arms,  but  also 
strengthened  by  laws,  that,  alike  in 
time  of  peace  and  in  time  of  war,  the 
state  may  be  well  governed,  and  that 
the  emperor  may  not  only  be  victori- 
ous in  the  field  of  battle,  but  also  may 
by  every  legal  means  repel  the  in- 
iquities of  men  who  abuse  the  laws, 
and  may  at  once  religiously  uphold 
justice  and  triumph  over  his  conquered 
enemies. 

By  our  incessant  labors  and  great 
care,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  we  have 
attained  this  double  end.  The  barbarian 
nations  reduced  under  our  yoke  know 
our  efforts  in  war;  to  which  also  Africa 
and  very  many  other  provinces  bear 
witness,  which,  after  so  long  an  in- 
terval, have  been  restored  to  the 
dominion  of  Rome  and  our  empire,  by 
our  victories  gained  through  the  favor 
of  heaven.  All  nations  moreover  are 
governed  by  laws  which  we  have  al- 
ready either  promulgated  or  compiled. 


When  we  had  arranged  and  brought 
into  perfect  harmony  the  hitherto  con- 
fused mass  of  imperial  constitutions, 
we  then  extended  our  care  to  the  vast 
volumes  of  ancient  law;  and,  sailing  ns 
it  were  across  the  mid-ocean,  have  now 
completed,  through  the  favor  of 
heaven,  a  work  that  once  seemed  be- 
yond hope. 

When  by  the  blessing  of  God  this 
task  was  accomplished,  we  summoned 
the  most  eminent  Tribonian,  master 
and  ex-quaestor  of  our  palace,  together 
with  the  illustrious  Theophilus  and 
Dorotheus,  professors  of  law,  all  of 
whom  have  on  many  occasions  proved 
to  us  their  ability,  legal  knowledge,  and 
obedience  to  our  orders;  and  we  have 
specially  charged  them  to  compose, 
under  our  authority  and  advice,  In- 
stitutes, so  that  you  may  no  more  learn 
the  first  elements  of  law  from  old  and 
erroneous  sources,  but  apprehend  them 
by  the  clear  light  of  imperial  wisdom; 
and  that  your  minds  and  ears  may  re- 
ceive nothing  that  is  useless  or  mis- 
placed, but  only  what  obtains  in  actual 
practice.  So  that,  whereas,  formerly, 
the  junior  students  could  scarcely,  after 
three  years  study,  read  the  imperial 
constitutions,  you  may  now  commence 
your  studies  by  reading  them,  you  who 
have  been  thought  worthy  of  an  honor 
and  a  happiness  so  great  as  that  the 
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first  and  last  lessons  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  law  should  issue  for  you  from 
the  mouth  of  the  emperor. 

When,  therefore,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  same  eminent  person  Tribonian 
and  that  of  other  illustrious  and 
learned  men,  we  have  compiled  the 
fifty  books,  called  Digests  or  Pandects, 
in  which  is  collected  the  whole  ancient 
law,  we  directed  that  these  Institutes 
should  be  divided  into  four  books, 
which  might  serve  as  the  first  elements 
of  the  whole  science  of  law. 

In  these  books  a  brief  exposition 
is  given  of  the  ancient  laws,  and  of 
those  also  which,  overshadowed  by 
disuse,  have  been  again  brought  to 
light  by  our  imperial  authority. 

These  four  books  of  Institutes  thus 
compiled,  from  all  the  Institutes  left 
us  by  the  ancients,  and  chiefly  from 
the  commentaries  of  our  Gaius,  both 
in  his  Institutes  and  in  his  work  on 
daily  affairs,  and  also  from  many  other 
commentaries,  were  presented  to  us  by 
the  three  learned  men  we  have  above 
named.  We  have  read  and  examined 
them  and  have  accorded  to  them  all 
the  force  of  our  constitutions. 

Receive,  therefore,  with  eagerness, 
and  study  with  cheerful  diligence,  these 
our  laws,  and  show  yourselves  persons 
of  such  learning  that  you  may  conceive 
the  flattering  hope  of  yourselves  being 
able,  when  your  course  of  legal  study 
is  completed,  to  govern  our  empire  in 
the  different  portions  that  may  be  en- 
trusted to  your  care. 

I,  1.  Justice  is  the  constant  and  per- 
petual wish  to  render  every  one  his 
due.  Jurisprudence  is  the  knowledge  of 
things  divine  and  human;  the  science 
of  the  just  and  the  unjust.  The  maxims 
of  law  are  these:  to  live  honestly,  to 
hurt  no  one,  to  give  every  one  his  due. 
The  study  of  law  is  divided  into  two 
branches;  that  of  public  and  that  of 
private  law.  Public  law  is  that  which 
regards  the  government  of  the  Roman 


Empire;  private  law,  that  which  con- 
cerns the  interests  of  individuals.  We 
are  now  to  treat  of  the  latter,  which  is 
composed  of  three  elements,  and  con- 
sists of  precepts  belonging  to  natural 
law,  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  to  the 
civil  law. 

I,  2.  Civil  law  is  thus  distinguished 
from  the  law  of  nations.  Every  com- 
munity governed  by  laws  and  customs 
uses  partly  its  own  law,  partly  laws 
common  to  all  mankind.  The  law 
which  a  people  makes  for  its  own  gov- 
ernment belongs  exclusively  to  that 
state,  and  is  called  the  civil  law,  as 
being  the  law  of  the  particular  state. 
But  the  law  which  natural  reason  ap- 
points for  all  mankind  obtains  equally 
among  all  nations,  and  is  called  the 
law  of  nations,  because  all  nations 
make  use  of  it.  The  people  of  Rome, 
then,  are  governed  partly  by  their  own 
laws,  and  partly  by  the  laws  which  are 
common  to  all  mankind.  What  is  the 
nature  of  these  two  component  parts  of 
our  law  we  will  set  forth  in  the  proper 
place.  Civil  law  takes  its  name  from 
the  state  which  it  governs,  as,  for  in- 
stance, from  Athens;  for  it  would  be 
very  proper  to  speak  of  the  laws  of 
Solon  or  Draco  as  the  civil  law  of 
Athens.  And  thus  the  law  which  the 
Roman  people  make  use  of  is  called 
the  civil  law  of  the  Romans,  or  that  of 
the  Quirites,  as  being  used  by  the 
Quirites;  for  the  Romans  are  called 
Quirites  from  Quirinus.  But  whenever 
we  speak  of  civil  law,  without  adding 
of  what  state  we  are  speaking,  we 
mean  our  own  law;  just  as  when  'the 
poet'  is  spoken  of  without  any  name 
being  expressed,  the  Greeks  mean  the 
great  Homer,  and  we  Romans  mean 
Virgil.  The  law  of  nations  is  common 
to  all  mankind,  for  nations  have  estab- 
lished certain  laws,  as  occasion  and 
the  necessities  of  human  life  required. 
Wars  arose,  and  in  their  train  followed 
captivity  and  then  slavery,  which  is 
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contrary  to  the  law  of  nature;  for  by 
that  law  all  men  are  originally  born 
free.  Further,  from  this  law  of  nations 
almost  all  contracts  were  at  first  in- 
troduced, as,  for  instance,  buying  and 
selling,  letting  and  hiring,  partnership, 
deposits,  loans  returnable  in  kind,  and 
very  many  others. 

The  unwritten  law  is  that  which 
usage  has  established;  for  ancient 
customs,  being  sanctioned  by  the  con- 
sent of  those  who  adopt  them,  are  like 
laws.  The  civil  law  is  not  improperly 
divided  into  two  kinds,  for  the  division 
seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
customs  of  the  two  states  Athens  and 
Lacedaemon.  For  in  these  states  it 
used  to  be  the  case  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians rather  committed  to  memory 
what  they  were  to  observe  as  law, 
while  the  Athenians  rather  kept  safely 
what  they  had  found  written  in  their 
laws.  The  laws  of  nature,  which  all 
nations  observe  alike,  being  established 
by  a  divjne  providence,  remain  ever 
fixed  and  immutable.  But  the  laws 
which  every  state  has  enacted,  undergo 
frequent  changes,  either  by  the  tacit 
consent  of  the  people,  or  by  a  new  law 
being  subsequently  passed. 

I,  3.  Slavery  is  an  institution  of  the 
law  of  nations,  by  which  one  man  is 
made  the  property  of  another,  con- 
trary to  natural  right.  .  .  . 

1,  9.  Marriage,  or  matrimony,  is  a 
joining  together  of  a  man  and  woman, 
carrying  with  it  a  mode  of  life  in  which 
they  are  inseparable.  .  .  . 

11,1.  Things  become  the  property 
of  individuals  in  various  ways;  of  some 
we  acquire  the  ownership  by  natural 
law,  which,  as  we  have  observed,  is 
termed  the  law  of  nations;  of  others  by 
the  civil  law.  It  will  be  most  conven- 
ient to  begin  with  the  more  ancient  law; 
and  it  is  very  evident  that  the  law  of 
nature,  established  by  nature  at  the 
origin  of  mankind,  is  the  more  ancient, 
for  civil  laws  could  then  only  begin  to 


exist  when  states  began  to  be  founded, 
magistrates  to  be  created,  and  laws  to 
be  written.  .  .  . 

Ill,  13.  Let  us  now  pass  to  obliga- 
tions. An  obligation  is  a  tie  of  law,  by 
which  we  are  so  constrained  that  of 
necessity  we  must  render  something  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  our  state.  The 
principal  division  of  all  obligations  is 
into  two  kinds,  for  they  arc  civil  or 
praetorian.  Civil  obligations  are  those 
constituted  by  the  laws,  or,  at  least, 
recognized  by  the  civil  law.  Praetorian 
obligations  are  those  which  the  praetor 
has  established  by  his  own  authority; 
they  are  also  called  honorary.  .  .  . 

Ill,  14.  A  person,  again,  with  whom 
a  thing  is  deposited,  is  bound  re,  and 
is  subject  to  the  actlo  deposit!,  by 
which  he  is  bound  to  give  back  the 
identical  thing  which  he  leccivcd.  But 
he  is  only  answerable  if  he  is  guilty  of 
fraud,  and  not  for  a  mere  fault,  such 
as  carelessness  or  negligence:  and  he 
cannot,  therefore,  be  called  to  account 
if  the  thing  deposited,  being  carelessly 
kept,  is  stolen.  For  he  who  commits 
his  property  to  the  care  of  a  negligent 
friend,  should  impute  the  loss  to  his 
own  want  of  caution.  .  .  . 

III,  23.  A  sale  is  void  when  a  per- 
son knowingly  purchases  a  sacred  or 
religious  place,  or  a  public  place,  such 
as  a  forum  or  basilica.  If,  however, 
deceived  by  the  vendor,  he  has  sup- 
posed that  what  he  was  buying  was 
profane  or  private,  as  he  cannot  have 
what    he    purchased,    he    may    bring 
action  ex  empto  to  recover  whatever 
it  would  have  been  worth  to  him  not 
to  have  been  deceived.  It  is  the  same 
if  he  has  purchased  a  free  man,  sup- 
posing him  to  be  a  slave.  .  .  . 

IV,  1 .  Theft  is  the  fraudulent  deal- 
ing with  a  thing  itself,  or  with  its  use, 
or  its  possession;  an  act  which  is  pro- 
hibited by  natural  law.  ...  It  is  theft, 
not  only  when  anyone  takes  away  a 
thing  belonging  to  another,  in  order  to 
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appropriate  it,  but  generally  when  any- 
one deals  with  the  property  of  another 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  its  owner. 
Thus  if  the  creditor  uses  the  thing 
pledged  or  the  depositary  the  thing  de- 
posited, or  a  person  who  has  received  a 
thing  to  make  use  of  it  in  one  way 
employs  it  in  another  way,  it  is  a  theft; 
for  example,  if  anyone  borrows  plate 
on  the  pretence  of  intending  to  invite 
friends  to  supper,  and  then  carries  it 
away  with  him  to  a  distance,  or  if  any- 
one borrows  a  horse,  as  for  a  ride, 
and  takes  it  much  farther  than  suits 
such  a  purpose,  as  if,  to  use  a  sugges- 
tion used  in  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cients, he  has  taken  it  into  battle. 

A  person,  however,  who  borrows  a 
thing,  and  applies  it  for  a  purpose 
other  than  that  for  which  it  was  lent, 
only  commits  theft,  if  he  knows  that 
he  is  acting  against  the  wishes  of  the 
owner,  and  that  the  owner,  if  he  was 
informed,  would  not  permit  it;  for  if 
he  really  thinks  that  the  owner  would 
permit  it,  he  does  not  commit  a  crime; 
and  this  is  a  very  proper  distinction, 
for  there  is  no  theft  without  the  in- 
tention to  commit  theft.  Jt  must  be 
finally  observed,  that  the  question  has 
been  asked  whether,  if  a  person  under 
the  age  of  puberty  takes  away  the 
property  of  another,  he  commits  a 
theft.  The  answer  is,  that  as  it  is  the 
intention  that  makes  the  theft,  such  a 
person  is  only  bound  by  the  obliga- 
tion spiinging  from  the  delict  if  he  is 
near  the  age  of  puberty,  and  conse- 
quently understands  that  he  is  doing 
wrong.  ... 

IV,  3.  To  kill  wrongfully  is  to  kill 
without  any  right;  consequently  a  per- 
son who  kills  a  robber  is  not  liable  to 
this  action,  that  is,  if  he  could  not 
otherwise  avoid  the  danger  with  which 
he  was  threatened.  Nor  is  a  person 
made  liable  by  this  law,  who  was  killed 
in  an  accident,  provided  there  is  no 
fault  on  his  part,  for  this  law  punishes 


fault  as  well  as  willful  wrongdoing.  If, 
again,  anyone,  in  pruning  a  tree,  by 
letting  a  bough  fall,  kills  your  slave 
who  is  passing,  and  this  takes  place 
beside  a  public  way  or  an  occupation 
road,  and  he  has  not  cried  out  to  make 
persons  take  care,  he  is  in  fault;  but  if 
he  called  out,  and  the  passer-by  would 
not  take  care,  he  is  not  to  blame.  He 
is  also  equally  free  from  blame  if  he 
was  cutting  far  from  any  public  way, 
or  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  even  though 
he  has  not  called  out,  for  by  such  a 
place  no  stranger  has  a  right  to  pass. 

IV,  4.  An  injury  is  committed  not 
only  when  one  is  wounded  or  beaten, 
as,  for  example,  with  a  fist  or  a  club, 
but  also  when  public  insult  is  offered 
to  anyone;  as  when  possession  is  taken 
of  the  goods  of  anyone  on  the  pretence 
that  he  is  a  debtor  to  the  wrongdoer, 
who  knows  he  has  no  claim  on  him; 
or  when  anyone  has  written,  com- 
posed, and  published  a  book  or  de- 
famatory verses  against  another,  or  has 
maliciously  contrived  that  any  such 
thing  should  be  done;  or  when  anyone 
has  followed  after  an  honest  woman, 
or  a  young  boy  or  girl,  or  has  at- 
tempted the  chastity  of  anyone;  and, 
in  short,  it  is  manifest  that  in  many 
other  ways  injury  is  committed.  .  .  . 

IV,  6.  If  a  plaintiff  includes  less  in 
his  intentio  than  he  has  a  claim  to,  de- 
manding, for  instance,  only  five  aurei 
when  ten  are  due,  or  half  of  an  estate 
when  the  whole  belongs  to  him,  he 
runs  no  risk;  for  the  judge  may,  by  the 
constitution  of  Zeno  of  glorious 
memory,  condemn  in  the  same  action 
the  defendant  to  pay  the  remainder  of 
what  is  due  to  the  plaintiff.  .  .  .  So, 
when  a  debtor  who  has  made  a  cession 
of  his  goods  to  his  creditors  subse- 
quently acquires  something  of  an  ad- 
vantageous character,  the  creditors 
may  compel  him  by  a  fresh  action  to 
pay  as  much  as  he  is  able,  but  not 
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more;  for  it  would  be  inhuman  to  con- 
demn a  man  to  pay  the  full  amount 
who  has  already  been  deprived  of  all 
his  property.  .  .  . 

IV,  16.  We  may  here  observe,  that 
the  authors  and  preservers  of  our  law 
have  always  sought  most  anxiously  to 
hinder  men  from  engaging  too  reck- 
lessly in  law-suits,  and  it  is  what  we 
ourselves  desire  also.  And  the  best 
method  of  succeeding  in  it  is,  to  repress 
the  rashness  alike  of  plaintiffs  and  of 
defendants,  sometimes  by  a  pecuniary 
penalty,  sometimes  by  the  sacred  tie 
of  an  oath,  sometimes  by  the  fear  of 
infamy. 

IV,  17.  It  remains  to  treat  of  the 
office  of  the  judge.  His  first  care  ought 
to  be,  never  to  judge  otherwise  than 
according  to  the  laws,  the  constitutions, 
or  customary  usage. 

IV,  18.  Some  public  prosecutions 
are  capital,  some  are  not.  We  term 
capital  those  which  involve  the  extreme 
punishment  of  the  law,  or  the  inter- 
diction from  fire  and  water,  or  de- 
portation, or  the  mines.  Those  which 
carry  with  them  infamy  and  a 
pecuniary  penalty  are  public,  but  not 
capital. 

Edict:  17  April  535.  The  greatest 
gifts  which  God  in  His  heavenly 
clemency  bestows  upon  men  are  the 
priesthood  and  the  Imperial  authority. 
The  former  ministers  to  Divine  things, 


the  latter  presides  and  watches  over 
human  affairs;  both  proceed  from  one 
and  the  same  source  and  together  they 
are  the  ornaments  of  human  life. 
Therefore  nothing  is  so  close  to  the 
hearts  of  Emperors  as  the  moral  well- 
being  of  the  priesthood  since  priests 
have  the  task  of  perpetual  prayer  to 
God  on  behalf  of  Emperors  them- 
selves. For  if  the  priesthood  is  in  all 
matters  free  from  vice  and  filled  with 
faith  in  God,  and  if  the  Imperial  au- 
thority with  justice  and  efficiency  sets 
in  order  the  commonwealth  committed 
to  its  charge,  there  shall  be  an  ideal 
harmony  to  provide  whatever  is  useful 
for  the  human  race.  We  therefore  have 
the  greatest  anxiety  for  the  true  doc- 
trines of  God  and  for  the  moral  well- 
being  of  the  priesthood  by  which,  if  it 
is  preserved,  we  believe  that  the  great- 
est gifts  will  be  given  to  us  by  God  and 
we  shall  preserve  undisturbed  those 
things  which  we  have  and  in  addition 
acquire  benefits  which  are  at  present 
lacking  to  us.  But  all  things  are  done 
rightly  and  efficiently  if  a  beginning  is 
made  which  is  fitting  and  agreeable  to 
God.  We  believe  that  this  will  come 
about  if  there  is  due  care  for  the  ob- 
servance of  the  holy  canons,  which  the 
justly  praised  Apostles  and  venerated 
eyewitnesses  and  servants  of  the  word 
of  God  handed  down  and  which  the 
holy  Fathers  preserved  and  interpreted. 


VIII.  Monastic  L  ife 


WHEN  the  first  persecution  had  ended,  ardent  Christians  began  to  look  for 
a  new  kind  of  martyrdom,  not  of  blood,  but  of  complete  separation  from 
the  world  in  the  favorable  climate  of  Egyptian  and  Near  East  deserts. 
There  they  sought  to  lead  a  spiritual  life  alone  with  Christ.  In  this  way 
Christianity,  which  had  first  conquered  the  cities,  now  moved  to  the 
deserts.  St.  Antony  of  Egypt  (c.  356)  was  the  first  of  an  army  of  such 
hermits  who  not  only  led  a  holy,  solitary  life  but  also  guided  and  instructed 
a  multitude  of  followers.  THE  LIFE  OF  ST.  ANTONY  BY  ST.  ATHANASIUS 
(No.  31 )  became  a  model  of  this  Christian  movement,  and  aided  in  the 
spread  of  eremetical  monastic  life. 

These  solitary  ascetics,  called  monks,  anchorites,  or  hermits,  soon 
came,  in  their  pursuit  of  the  spiritual  life,  to  dominate  the  life  of  the 
Church  in  the  East.  A  surprising  number  of  leading  personalities  of  the 
age  joined  their  ranks,  and  bishops  introduced  the  monastic  way  of  life 
into  their  households.  Monasticism  assumed  the  character  of  an  institution 
as  common  life  replaced  the  earlier  eremetical  life.  The  link  between  East 
and  West  was  Abbot  John  Cassian  (c.  435),  founder  of  monasteries  for 
men  and  women  at  Marseilles,  who  had  first  entered  a  Bethlehem  monas- 
tery and  then  spent  ten  years  as  an  Egyptian  anchorite.  He  recorded  his 
ascetical  studies  and  subjective  impressions  of  monastic  ideals  in  two  works, 
of  which  THE  NINTH  CONFERENCE  ON  PRAYER  (No.  32)  is  perhaps  most 
characteristic. 

St.  Benedict  of  Nursia  (c.  547),  called  "the  patriarch  of  Western 
monachism,"  completed  the  process  of  transferring  and  adjusting  desert 
and  Near  East  monasticism  to  the  Latin  world.  After  leading  an  eremetical 
life,  he  founded  a  monastery  on  Monte  Cassino's  height,  off  the  main  road 
between  Rome  and  Naples,  but  near  enough  to  the  paths  of  civilization  so 
that  his  school  of  the  Lord's  service  might  at  the  same  time  be  of  service  to 
society.  St.  Benedict's  RULE  FOR  MONASTERIES  (No.  33)  established  a 
spiritual  way  of  life  based  on  his  own  experience  and  Roman  practicality, 
and  indicated  a  heavy  reliance  on  Pachomius,  Basil,  Cassian,  and  the 
Regula  Magistri.  This  rule  took  root  in  a  transition  period  of  imperial  col- 
lapse, and  is  a  typical  example  of  the  legal,  literary,  and  spiritual  codifica- 
tions assembled  in  an  effort  to  preserve  what  was  in  danger  of  being  lost. 
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It  became  in  time  the  norm  for  generations  of  Western  monks,  who  assured 
the  continuity  of  both  classical  and  early  Christian  culture,  while  helping 
in  a  major  way  to  create  the  new  culture  of  the  Middle  Ages.  St.  Benedict's 
sister,  St.  Scholastica,  established  a  women's  branch  of  the  Order  at  the 
same  time. 

The  spread  of  Christianity  to  Ireland  was  the  unique  accomplishment 
of  St.  Patrick  (461 ),  a  native  of  Briton  who  studied  in  Gaul  and  embraced 
the  monastic  life.  He  went  to  Ireland  as  a  bishop  and  in  thirty  years  made 
the  island  a  Catholic  land.  At  the  end  of  his  life  St.  Patrick,  in  his  CON- 
FESSION (No.  34),  described  these  activities.  The  Irish  Church  was  estab- 
lished on  a  monastic  base,  each  clan  had  at  least  one  monastery,  with 
monastic  centers  becoming  austere  spiritual  communities  of  classical  learn- 
ing ("isle  of  saints  and  scholars").  The  Irish  monks  were  active  in  pastoral 
work,  and  ordinary  jurisdiction  was  exercised  by  the  abbots  who  were  often 
bishops.  Soon  the  Irish  monks  were  moving  back  across  the  continent  to 
help  carry  Christianity  to  the  barbarian  tribes. 

31 .  St.  Athanasius:  Life  of  Si.  Antony,  c.  360 

l;rom  St.  Antony  the  Hermit  by  St.  Athtintisin\.  tnins.  by  J.  B  1VK*- 
I  uughlin,  O.S.H.  (New  York.  Benziger  Brothers,  1924),  pp.  vii-viii, 
24-44;  90-104. 

PREFACE  besides  admiring  the  man,  will  wish  to 

IT  is   a   good  rivalry  that  you  have  imitatc  his   Purpose.   For  the  life   of 

entered  on  with  the  monks  in  Egypt,  Antony  is  to  monks  a  sufficient  guide 

trying  to  equal  them  or  surpass  them  to   religious   life.   Do   not,   then,   dis- 

in  your  practice  of  virtue.  For  with  believe  what  you  have  heard  about  him 

you  also  there  now  are  monasteries,  from  those  who  have  told  you:  rather 

and  the  name  of  monk  is  in  repute,  believe  that  you  have  heard  but  little 

This  purpose  deserves  praise;  and  may  from  them.  For  indeed   it  would  be 

God  fulfil  it  according  to  your  prayer,  very  hard  for  them  to  relate  all,  seeing 

And  since,  too,  you  have  enquired  that  even  I,  whatever  I  may  write  by 

of  me  about  the  blessed  Antony's  way  letter  at  your  urging,  shall  yet  give  you 

of  life,  wishing  to  learn  how  he  began  but   little   account   of   him.    Do   you 

his  religious  life  and  what  he  was  be-  therefore  cease  not  to  question  those 

fore  it,  and  what  the  end  of  his  life  who  sail  your  way,  and  then  perhaps 

was  like,  and  whether  the  things  that  as  each  tells  what  he  knows,  the  story 

are  said  about  him  are  true,  in  order  may  become  somewhat  more  worthy 

to  bring  yourselves  to  imitate  him;  with  of  the  man. 

the    greatest    willingness    I    do    your         Now  when  I  received  your  letter  I 

bidding.  For  I,  too,  gain  much  help  wanted  to  send  for  some  of  the  monks 

from  merely  remembering  Antony;  and  who  used  to  be  most  constantly  with 

I  know  that  you  also  when  you  hear,  him,  so  that  I  might  learn  more  and 
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send  you  a  fuller  account.  But  as  the 
sailing  season  was  ending,  and  the 
letter-carrier  pressed  me,  I  have 
hastened  to  write  to  your  goodness 
what  I  myself  know  (for  I  saw  him 
often),  and  what  T  was  able  to  learn 
from  himself;  for  1  was  his  assistant  for 
no  little  time  and  poured  water  on  his 
hands.  Throughout  1  have  been  most 
careful  to  give  the  facts,  so  that  no  one 
need  doubt  when  he  hears  more;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  no  one  may 
think  little  of  the  man  through  not 
learning  enough  about  him.  .  .  . 

11,5.  He  preached  constantly,  in- 
creasing the  zeal  of  those  who  were  al- 
ready monks,  and  stirring  many  others 
to  the  love  of  the  religious  life;  and 
soon,  as  the  word  drew  men,  the  num- 
ber of  monasteries  became  very  great; 
and  to  all  he  was  a  guide  and  a  father. 

One  day,  when  he  had  gone  out  and 
all  the  monks  came  to  him  asking  to 
hear  a  discourse,  he  spoke  to  them  as 
follows  in  the  Egyptian  tongue: 

The  Scriptures  are  enough  for  our 
instruction.  Yet  it  is  well  that  we 
should  encourage  each  other  in  the 
faith,  and  stimulate  each  other  with 
words.  Do  you,  therefore,  bring  what 
you  know  and  tell  it  like  children  to 
your  father;  while  1,  as  your  elder, 
share  with  you  what  I  know  and  have 
experienced.  First  of  all,  let  one  same 
zeal  be  common  to  all,  not  to  give  up 
what  we  have  begun,  not  to  be  faint- 
hearted in  our  labors,  not  to  say  we 
have  lived  long  in  this  service;  but 
rather  as  beginners  to  have  greater  zeal 
each  day.  For  the  whole  life  of  a  man 
is  very  short,  measured  beside  the 
ages  to  come;  so  that  all  our  time  is 
nothing  compared  to  eternal  life.  And 
in  the  world,  every  merchandise  is  sold 
at  its  worth,  and  men  barter  like  value 
for  like.  But  the  promise  of  eternal  life 
is  bought  for  a  trifle.  For  it  is  written: 
The  days  of  our  life  have  seventy  years 
in  them;  and  if  in  the  mighty  eighty 


years  and  more,  they  are  a  labor  and  a 
burden.  If,  then,  we  spend  the  whole 
eighty  years  in  the  religious  life,  or 
even  a  hundred,  we  shall  not  reign  for 
the  life  space  of  a  hundred  years,  but 
in  return  for  the  hundred  we  shall  reign 
through  ages  of  ages.  And  if  our  striv- 
ing is  on  earth,  our  inheritance  shall 
not  be  on  earth;  but  in  heaven  is  our 
promised  reward.  Our  body,  too,  we 
give  up  corruptible;  we  receive  it  back 
incorruptible. 

Therefore,  children,  let  us  not  faint, 
nor  weary,  nor  think  we  are  doing 
much:  For  the  sufferings  of  this  pres- 
ent time  are  not  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  glory  that  shall  be  re- 
vealed to  us.  Neither  let  us  look  back 
to  the  world  thinking  that  we  have 
renounced  much.  For  the  whole  earth 
is  but  a  narrow  thing  compared  to  all 
heaven.  If,  then,  we  were  lords  of  the 
whole  earth,  and  renounced  the  whole 
earth,  that,  too,  would  be  worth  noth- 
ing beside  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
As  though  a  man  should  make  light  of 
one  bronze  coin  to  gain  a  hundred 
pieces  of  gold;  so  he  that  owns  all  the 
earth  and  renounces  it,  gives  up  but 
little,  and  receives  a  hundredfold.  If, 
then,  the  whole  earth  is  no  price  for 
heaven,  surely  he  who  has  given  up  a 
few  acres  must  not  boast  nor  grow 
careless;  for  what  he  forsakes  is  as 
nothing  even  if  he  leave  a  home  and 
much  wealth. 

There  is  another  thing  to  consider: 
if  we  do  not  forsake  these  things  for 
virtue's  sake,  still  we  leave  them  later 
on  when  we  die;  and  often,  as  Ecclesi- 
astes  reminds  us,  to  those  whom  we 
would  not.  Then  why  not  leave  them 
for  virtue's  sake,  and  to  inherit  a 
kingdom? 

Therefore  let  none  of  us  have  even 
the  wish  to  possess.  For  what  profit  is 
it  to  possess  these  things  which  yet  we 
cannot  take  with  us?  Why  not  rather 
possess  those  things  which  we  can 
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take  away  with  us — prudence,  justice, 
temperance,  fortitude,  understanding, 
charity,  love  of  the  poor,  gentleness, 
hospitality?  For  if  we  gain  these  pos- 
sessions we  shall  find  them  going  be- 
forehand to  make  welcome  for  us  there 
in  the  land  of  the  meek.  .  .  . 

Having  made  a  beginning,  and  set 
out  on  the  way  of  virtue,  let  us  stretch 
out  yet  more  to  reach  the  things  that 
are  before  us.  Let  none  turn  back  like 
Lot's  wife,  especially  as  the  Lord  has 
said:  No  man  setting  his  hand  to  the 
plough  and  turning  back  is  fit  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Turning  back  sim- 
ply means  changing  one's  mind  and 
caring  again  for  worldly  things. 

And  when  you  hear  of  virtue,  do  not 
fear  nor  feel  the  word  strange;  for  it 
is  not  afar  from  us,  not  something  that 
stands  without;  no,  the  thing  is  within 
us,  and  the  doing  it  easy,  if  only  we 
have  the, will.  The  Greeks  go  abroad 
and  cross  the  sea  to  study  letters;  but 
we  have  no  need  to  go  abroad  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  nor  to  cross  the 
sea  after  virtue.  For  the  Lord  has  told 
us  beforehand:  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  within  you.  Virtue,  therefore,  needs 
only  our  will;  since  it  is  within  us,  and 
grows  from  us.  For  virtue  grows  when 
the  soul  keeps  the  understanding  ac- 
cording to  nature.  It  is  according  to 
nature  when  it  remains  as  it  was  made. 
Now  it  was  made  beautiful,  and  per- 
fectly straight.  For  this  reason  Josue, 
the  son  of  Nave,  commanded  the  peo- 
ple: Make  straight  your  hearts  to  your 
ways.  For  the  straightness  of  the  soul 
consists  in  the  mind's  being  according 
to  nature,  as  it  was  made;  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  soul  is  said  to  be  evil 
when  it  bends  and  gets  twisted  away 
from  what  is  according  to  nature.  So 
the  task  is  not  difficult;  if  we  remain 
as  God  made  us,  we  are  in  virtue;  if 
we  give  our  minds  to  evil,  we  are  ac- 
counted wicked.  If,  then,  it  were  a 
thing  that  must  be  sought  from  with- 


out, the  task  would  indeed  be  hard;  but 
if  it  be  within  us,  let  us  guard  our- 
selves from  evil  thoughts  and  keep  our 
soul  for  the  Lord,  as  a  trust  we  have 
received  from  him;  that  he  may  recog- 
nize his  work,  finding  it  as  it  was  when 
he  made  it. 

Let  us  fight  also  not  to  be  mastered 
by  anger,  nor  enslaved  by  concupis- 
cence. For  it  is  written  that  the  anger 
of  man  worketh  not  the  justice  of  God. 
And  concupiscence  having  conceived 
bringeth  forth  sin,  and  sin  when  it  is 
completed  bringeth  forth  death.  .  .  . 

IV,  16.  Antony  was  by  disposition 
long  suffering  and  humble  of  soul. 
Being  what  he  was,  he  yet  reverenced 
the  law  of  the  Church  exceedingly;  and 
he  would  have  every  cleric  honored 
above  himself.  He  was  not  ashamed  to 
bow  his  head  before  bishops  and 
priests;  and  if  ever  a  deacon  came  to 
him  to  seek  help,  he  spoke  what  was 
needed  to  help  him;  but  in  regard  to 
prayers  he  gave  place  to  him,  thinking 
it  no  shame  that  he  too  should  be 
taught.  For  often  he  would  ask  ques- 
tions, and  beg  to  hear  his  companions, 
and  acknowledge  that  he  was  helped  if 
one  said  something  useful.  His  face  had 
a  grace  in  it  great  and  beyond  belief. 
And  he  had  this  further  gift  from  the 
Savior:  if  he  was  with  a  company  of 
monks  and  someone  wished  to  see  him 
who  did  not  know  him  before,  as  soon 
as  he  arrived  he  would  pass  over  the 
others  and  run  straight  to  Antony  as  if 
drawn  by  his  eyes.  Not  by  appearance 
or  figure  was  he  different  from  others, 
but  by  his  ordered  character  and  the 
purity  of  his  soul.  For  his  soul  being  at 
peace,  he  had  his  outer  senses  also  un- 
troubled; so  that  from  the  joy  of  the 
soul  his  face  also  was  joyous,  and  from 
the  body's  movements  one  saw  and 
knew  the  state  of  his  soul.  .  .  . 

To  the  faith  his  devotion  was  won- 
derful. He  never  held  communion  with 
the  Meletian  schismatics,  knowing  their 
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wickedness  and  rebellion  from  the  be- 
ginning; nor  had  friendly  converse  with 
the  Manichees  nor  any  other  heretics, 
save  only  to  warn  them  to  return  to 
their  duty,  believing  and  teaching  that 
their  friendship  and  society  was  a  harm 
and  ruin  to  the  soul.  So  also  he  loathed 
the  Arian  heresy,  and  taught  all  neither 
to  go  near  them  nor  partake  in  their 
ill-faith.  Once  when  some  of  the 
Ariomanites  came  to  him  and  he  ques- 
tioned them  and  found  them  misbe- 
lievers, he  drove  them  from  the  hill, 
saying  that  their  words  were  worse 
than  the  poison  of  serpents. 

Again  when  the  Arians  lied  about 
him,  that  he  believed  as  they,  he  was 
grieved  and  angry  with  them.  Then, 
urged  by  the  bishops  and  all  the  other 
brethren,  he  came  down  from  the  hill, 
and  entering  Alexandria  denounced  the 
Arians,  saying  this  was  the  last  heresy 
and  the  forerunner  of  Antichrist.  And 
he  taught  the  people  that  the  Son  of 
God  is  not  a  creature,  neither  is  he  be- 
gotten out  of  nothingness;  but  that  he 
is  the  eternal  Word  and  Wisdom  of 
the  Father's  being.  "Therefore  it  is 
impious  to  say  there  was  a  time  when 
he  was  not;  for  the  Word  was  always 
co-existing  with  the  Father.  Wherefore 
do  ye  have  no  fellowship  at  all  with 
these  most  impious  Arians:  for  there 
is  no  fellowship  of  light  with  darkness. 
For  you  are  devout  Christians;  but 
these  who  say  that  the  Son  and  Wis- 
dom of  God  the  Father  is  a  creature, 
differ  nothing  from  Gentiles,  worship- 
ping the  creature  before  God  the  Cre- 
ator. Be  ye  sure  that  the  whole  creation 
is  aroused  against  these  men,  because 
they  count  among  creatures  the  Cre- 
ator and  Lord  of  all,  in  whom  all  things 
were  made." 

The  people  all  rejoiced  to  hear  so 
great  a  man  anathematize  the  heresy 
which  attacks  Christ.  And  all  the  citi- 
zens ran  together  to  see  Antony. 
Greeks,  too,  and  even  their  so-called 


priests  came  to  the  church  saying,  "We 
ask  to  see  the  man  of  God" — for  so  all 
called  him.  For  there  also  the  Lord 
through  him  cleansed  many  from  de- 
mons, and  healed  the  mad.  Many 
Greeks  asked  only  to  touch  the  old 
man,  believing  they  should  be  helped. 
Naturally,  in  those  few  days  as  many 
became  Christians  as  else  one  would 
have  seen  in  a  year.  Some  thought 
that  he  was  annoyed  by  the  crowds, 
and  therefore  were  keeping  the  people 
from  him;  but  he,  untroubled,  an- 
swered, 'These  are  no  more  numerous 
than  the  demons  with  whom  we  wrestle 
in  the  hills." 

IV,  17.  He  was  extremely  prudent. 
The  wonderful  thing  was  that,  not  hav- 
ing learned  letters,  he  was  yet  a  quick- 
witted and  clever  man.  Once  two 
Greek  philosophers  came  to  him, 
thinking  that  they  could  experiment  on 
Antony.  He  was  then  in  the  outer  hills. 
But  understanding  the  men  from  their 
looks,  he  went  out  to  them  and  said 
through  an  interpreter,  "Why,  O  phi- 
losophers, have  you  toiled  all  this  way 
to  a  foolish  man?"  And  when  they 
answered  that  he  was  not  foolish,  but 
very  wise,  he  said  to  them,  "If  you 
have  come  to  a  fool,  your  labor  is  use- 
less; but  if  you  think  me  wise,  then 
become  as  I;  for  we  ought  to  imitate 
what  is  good.  If  I  had  gone  to  you,  I 
would  have  imitated  you;  as  you  have 
come  to  me,  become  as  I;  for  I  am  a 
Christian."  They  departed  in  wonder, 
for  they  saw  that  even  demons  feared 
Antony. 

Some  others  of  the  same  kind  met 
him  again  in  the  outer  hills,  and 
thought  to  mock  him  because  he  had 
not  learned  letters.  Antony  said  to 
them,  "And  what  say  you,  which  is 
first,  the  mind  or  letters?  And  which  is 
the  cause  of  which,  the  mind  of  letters, 
or  letters  of  the  mind?"  When  they  an- 
swered that  the  mind  is  first  and  is  the 
inventor  of  letters,  Antony  said,  "Then 
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to  one  whose  mind  is  sound,  letters  are 
needless."  This  answer  astounded  both 
them  and  the  listeners.  They  went  away 
marvelling  to  see  such  wisdom  in  a 
plain  man.  For  he  had  not  the  rough 
character  of  one  who  is  reared  in  the 
hills  and  grows  old  there,  but  he  was 
both  gracious  and  courteous.  His 
speech  was  seasoned  with  the  wisdom 
of  God,  so  that  none  had  ill-will  against 
him,  but  rather  all  rejoiced  on  his  ac- 
count who  went  to  see  him. 

Later  some  others  came.  They  were 
of  those  who  among  the  Greeks  seem 
to  be  wise.  When  they  asked  from  him 
an  account  of  our  faith  in  Christ,  and 
tried  to  argue  about  the  preaching  of 
the  Cross  of  God,  and  wished  to  scofT, 
Antony  waited  for  a  little,  and  first 
pitying  them  for  their  ignorance  said 
through  an  interpreter  (who  could  ren- 
der his  words  excellently),  "Which  is 
nobler:  to  confess  the  Cross,  or  to  at- 
tribute adulteries  and  impurities  to 
those  who  among  you  are  called  gods? 
For  to  say  what  we  say  is  a  sign  of 
manly  courage,  a  proof  of  contempt  of 
death;  but  yours  is  a  yielding  to  lewd- 
ness.  Next,  which  is  better:  to  say  that 
the  Word  of  God  was  not  changed,  but 
remaining  the  same  took  to  him  a 
human  body  to  save  and  help  men,  in 
order  that,  sharing  our  human  birth, 
he  might  make  men  sharers  of  the  di- 
vine and  spiritual  nature,  or  to  liken 
the  divine  to  senseless  things,  and  for 
that  cause  to  worship  beasts  and  ser- 
pents and  images  of  men?  For  these 
are  the  things  worshipped  by  you  who 
are  wise.  And  how  do  you  dare  to  scoff 
at  our  saying  that  Chiist  has  appeared 
as  man,  when  you  make  the  soul  come 
from  heaven,  saying  that  it  had  strayed 
and  fell  from  the  vault  of  heaven  into 
the  body? — and  would  that  it  were 
only  into  the  body  of  man,  and  not 
shared  with  beasts  and  serpents.  Our 
faith  declares  the  coming  of  Christ  to 
save  men;  but  you  talk  amiss  of  the 


soul  unbegotten.  We  believe  the  power 
of  Providence  and  his  love  of  men,  that 
this  also  is  not  impossible  with  God; 
but  you,  calling  the  soul  an  image  of 
the  spirit,  impute  falls  to  it,  and  make 
fables  of  how  it  can  be  changed.  And 
now  through  the  soul  you  are  making 
the  spirit  too  a  thing  changeable.  For 
as  was  the  image,  so  needs  must  be 
that  of  which  it  is  the  image.  And  when 
you  thus  deem  about  the  spirit,  bear 
in  mind  that  you  are  blaspheming  also 
the  Father  of  the  Spirit. 

"And  touching  the  Cross,  which 
would  you  say  is  better:  when  plotted 
against  by  wicked  men  to  endure  the 
Cross  and  not  shrink  from  any  manner 
of  death  whatever,  or  to  tell  tales  of  the 
wanderings  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  and  the 
plots  of  Typhon,  and  the  flight  of 
Kronos,  and  swallowings  of  children 
and  slaying  of  fathers?  For  this  among 
you  is  wisdom.  And  if  you  mock  at 
the  Cross,  why  do  you  not  marvel  at 
the  resurrection?  For  those  who  tell  of 
the  one  wrote  the  other  too.  Or  why, 
when  you  remember  the  Cross,  do  you 
say  nothing  of  the  dead  who  were 
raised,  the  blind  who  saw,  the  para- 
lytics who  were  cured  and  the  lepers 
made  clean,  the  walking  on  the  sea, 
and  the  other  signs  and  wonders  which 
show  Christ  not  as  man  but  as  God? 
To  me  it  seems  that  you  are  utterly  un- 
fair to  yourselves,  and  that  you  have 
not  honestly  read  our  Scriptures.  But 
do  you  read  them,  and  see  that  the 
things  which  Christ  did  prove  him  to 
be  God  dwelling  with  us  for  men's  sal- 
vation. 

"But  do  you  also  tell  us  your  own 
teachings.  Though  what  could  you  say 
about  brute  things  except  brutishness 
and  savagery?  But,  as  I  hear,  you  wish 
to  say  that  these  things  are  spoken 
among  you  in  figure;  and  you  make  the 
rape  of  Persephone  an  allegory  of  the 
earth,  and  Hephaestus'  lameness  of  the 
fire,  and  Hera  of  the  air,  and  Apollo  of 
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the  sun,  and  Artemis  of  the  moon,  and 
Poseidon  of  the  sea;  none  the  less  you 
are  again  worshipping  that  which  is  no 
god;  you  are  serving  the  creature  in- 
stead of  the  God  who  created  all.  For 
if  you  have  made  up  these  tales  be- 
cause of  the  loveliness  of  the  world, 
you  are  right  to  go  as  far  as  admiring 
it,  but  not  to  make  gods  of  creatures, 
lest  you  give  to  things  made  the  honor 
of  the  Maker.  In  that  case  it  is  time 
you  should  hand  over  the  architect's 
honor  to  the  house  he  has  built,  or  the 
general's  honor  to  the  soldier.  Now, 
what  do  you  say  to  all  this? — that  we 
may  see  if  the  Cross  has  anything  that 
deserves  to  be  scoffed  at." 

As  they  were  quite  at  a  loss,  turning 
this  way  and  that,  Antony  smiled  and 
said  again  through  the  interpreter,  "All 
this  is  clear  even  at  first  sight.  But  since 
you  lean  rather  on  proofs  and  argu- 
ments, and,  because  you  have  this  art, 
you  want  us  also  not  to  worship  God 
without  reasoned  proofs;  do  you  first 
tell  me  this.  How  comes  sure  knowing 
of  things,  and  especially  knowledge 
about  God?  Is  it  through  reasoned 
proof,  or  through  a  faith  which  acts; 
and  which  is  the  earlier,  the  faith  that 
acts,  or  proof  by  reasoning?"  And 
when  they  answered  that  the  faith  that 
acts  comes  earlier,  and  that  this  is  the 
sure  knowledge,  Antony  said,  "You 
say  well;  for  that  faith  comes  from  the 
very  build  of  the  soul;  but  the  art  of 
logic  from  the  skill  of  those  who 
framed  it.  It  follows  that,  to  those  who 
have  an  active  belief,  reasoned  proofs 
are  needless  and  probably  useless.  For 
what  we  know  by  faith,  that  you  are 
trying  to  establish  by  argument.  And 
often  you  cannot  even  put  in  words 
what  we  know;  so  that  the  action  of 
faith  is  better  and  surer  than  your 
sophist's  proofs. 

"Now,  we  Christians  hold  not  our 
secret  in  the  wisdom  of  Greek  reason- 
ings; but  in  the  power  of  a  faith  which 


is  added  to  us  by  God  through  Christ 
Jesus.  For  proof  that  this  is  a  true 
account,  look  how  without  learning 
letters  we  believe  in  God,  knowing 
from  his  works  his  providence  over  all 
things.  And  for  our  faith  being  a  force 
which  acts,  look  how  we  lean  on  the 
belief  in  Christ,  whereas  you  lean  on 
sophistical  debates;  and  yet  your  mon- 
strous idols  are  coming  to  naught, 
while  our  faith  is  spreading  every- 
where. And  you  with  your  syllogisms 
and  sophisms  do  not  draw  any  from 
Christianity  to  Hellenism;  we,  teaching 
faith  in  Christ,  despoil  your  supersti- 
tion, for  all  are  learning  that  Christ  is 
God,  and  the  Son  of  God.  You  with  all 
your  beauty  of  speech  do  not  stop  the 
teaching  of  Christ;  but  we  by  naming 
Christ  crucified  drive  away  all  the  de- 
mons whom  you  fear  as  gods.  And 
where  the  sign  of  the  Cross  comes, 
magic  fails  and  poisons  do  not  work. 
"For  tell  me,  where  are  now  your 
oracles;  where  the  incantations  of  the 
Egyptians;  where  the  phantoms  of 
magicians?  When  did  all  these  cease 
and  fail,  but  at  the  coming  of  the  Cross 
of  Christ?  And  is  it  the  Cross  then 
that  deserves  scorn,  and  not  rather  the 
things  which  by  it  have  been  made 
void  and  proved  powerless?  For  this  is 
another  wonderful  thing,  that  your 
teaching  was  never  persecuted,  but  was 
honored  by  cities  publicly,  while  the 
Christians  are  persecuted;  and  yet  it  is 
we  and  not  you  that  flourish  and  grow. 
Your  teachings,  praised  on  all  sides, 
guarded  on  all  sides,  perish;  while  the 
faith  and  teaching  of  Christ,  mocked 
by  you  and  persecuted  by  kings,  has 
filled  the  world.  For  when  did  the 
knowledge  of  God  so  shine  out?  When 
did  chastity  and  the  virtue  of  virginity 
so  show  itself,  or  when  was  death  so 
scorned  as  since  the  Cross  of  Christ 
came?  And  this  none  doubts  who  looks 
at  the  martyrs  scorning  death  for 
Christ's  sake;  or  looks  at  the  virgins  of 
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the  Church,  who  for  Christ's  sake  keep 
their  bodies  pure  and  undefiled. 

"These  are  sufficient  proofs  to  show 
that  for  serving  God,  faith  in  Christ  is 
the  only  true  faith.  Even  now,  behold 
you  who  seek  conclusions  from  reason- 
ings, you  have  no  faith.  But  we  do  not 
prove,  as  our  teacher  said,  in  persua- 
sive words  of  Greek  wisdom;  we  win 
men  by  faith,  which  lays  hold  of  real 
things  before  argument  can  logically 
establish  them.  See,  there  are  some 
standing  here  suffering  from  demons 
(they  were  people  who  had  come  to 
him  beset  by  demons;  and  bringing 
them  into  the  midst  he  said)  Either  do 
you  make  them  clean  by  your  syllo- 
gisms, and  by  any  art  or  magic  you 
wish,  calling  on  your  idols;  or  if  you 
cannot,  then  cease  attacking  us,  and 
see  the  power  of  the  Cross  of  Christ." 
Having  said  this,  he  invoked  Christ, 


and  signed  the  sufferers  with  the  sign 
of  the  Cross  twice  and  thrice.  And  at 
once  the  men  stood  up,  whole  now  and 
in  their  right  mind  and  blessing  God. 
And  the  so-called  philosophers  were 
astonished  and  really  stupefied  at  his 
wisdom  and  at  the  miracle  that  was 
done.  But  Antony  said,  "Why  do  you 
wonder  over  this?  It  is  not  we  that  do 
it,  but  Christ,  who  does  these  things 
through  those  who  believe  in  him.  Be- 
lieve, then,  you  also;  and  you  will  see 
that  what  we  have  is  not  tricks  of 
words,  but  belief  through  a  love  that 
is  active  unto  Christ;  which  if  you  also 
have,  you  will  no  longer  seek  proofs 
by  reasonings,  but  will  think  faith  in 
Christ  sufficient  by  itself." 

This  was  Antony's  discourse.  The 
men  wondered  at  it,  and  departed  em- 
bracing him  and  acknowledging  that 
they  had  been  helped. 


'32.  Abbot  John  Cassian:  Conference  IX  on  Prayer,  c.  425 

From  Cassian's  Conferences   (London:   Thomas  Richardson  and   Son,   n.d.),  pp.  429- 
442;  446-448;  450-458. 


1.  THE  whole  scope  of  the  Monastic 
Life,  in  its  highest  perfection,  tends  to 
a  constant  and  uninterrupted  persever- 
ance in  prayer,  as  much  as  human 
frailty  will  permit,  and  aims  at  an  un- 
shaken tranquillity  of  mind,  and  a  per- 
petual purity  of  heart.  To  attain  this 
most  desirable  object,  we  must  employ 
both  the  labor  of  the  body,  as  well  as 
true  compunction  of  spirit.  For  be- 
tween these  two  there  is  a  reciprocal 
and  an  inseparable  union.  As  the  whole 
edifice  of  virtue  is  intended  to  raise 
us  to  the  perfection  of  prayer;  so  un- 
less prayer  preserve  this  edifice,  and 
consolidate  its  parts  by  tying  and  bind- 
ing them  together,  it  will  not  be  im- 
pervious to  the  winds  and  the  waves 
of  temptation.  For  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  perpetual  and  tranquil  pursuit 


of  prayer  cannot  be  acquired  without 
the  aid  of  the  other  virtues,  so  neither 
can  these  other  virtues  be  brought  to 
perfection  without  assiduity  in  prayer, 
to  which  they  give  their  co-operation 
and  assistance.  Therefore,  we  can 
neither  treat  of  prayer  in  a  proper 
manner,  nor  speak  of  its  principal  and 
final  end,  which  is  the  completion  of 
the  edifice  of  virtue,  unless  we  first 
examine  what  we  must  reject,  and  what 
we  must  adopt,  that  the  spirit  of  prayer 
may  be  established  in  our  interior,  ac- 
cording to  the  parable  in  the  Gospel,  in 
which  he  who  is  about  to  build  the  high 
tower  of  salvation  "doth  first  sit  down 
and  reckon  the  charges  that  are  neces- 
sary, whether  he  hath  withal  to  finish 
it." 

But  we  cannot  build  the  walls  of  this 
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tower,  and  place  upon  them  the  weight 
of  the  edifice,  if  before  we  begin  to 
construct  this  pile  of  building,  we  do 
not  clear  away  all  the  rubbish  from 
the  foundations,  and  dig  out  from  our 
hearts  the  dead  roots  and  broken  stems 
of  the  passions,  in  order  to  build  upon 
solid  ground,  that  is,  to  establish  upon 
the  immovable  rock  of  the  Gospel  the 
unshaken  foundations  of  simplicity  and 
Christian  humility,  which  are  to  up- 
hold this  tower,  this  mighty  edifice  of 
virtue,  that  it  may  brave  the  howling 
winds  of  the  tempest,  and  lift  its  pin- 
nacles in  security  even  to  the  threshold 
of  Heaven.  Erected  upon  such  founda- 
tions, though  the  rains  may  descend  in 
torrents,  and  the  winds  and  the  waves 
may  beat  against  it  in  their  fury,  and 
the  powers  of  darkness  assail  it  with 
the  sweeping  gusts  of  the  storm:  yet 
this  tower  will  rear  its  lofty  head  in 
confident  stability;  whilst  the  storm  will 
pass  harmlessly  away,  and  the  winds 
will  subside  into  a  pleasant  calm. 

2.  To  pray  with  that  fervor  and 
purity  which  are  necessary,  we  must 
carefully  observe  the  following  instruc- 
tions. First,  all  solicitude  about  what 
is  merely  earthly  must  be  discarded. 
Then,  not  only  care  about  business, 
and  about  things  of  a  transient  nature 
which  excite  novelty,  but  even  the 
remembrance*  of  them  must  be  ban- 
ished from  the  mind.  We  must  avoid 
all  detraction,  all  idle,  scurrilous,  and 
profane  conversation.  But  more  espe- 
cially must  all  anger,  and  sadness,  and 
whatever  leans  to  avarice,  be  eradi- 
cated from  the  soul.  When  these  gross 
and  glaring  vices  have  been  plucked 
up  by  the  roots,  and  rejected  from  the 
interior,  when  the  ground  on  which  the 
edifice  is  to  be  built  has  been  cleared 
of  every  obstruction,  and  made  ready 
by  purity  and  simplicity  of  heart;  then 
we  can  put  in  the  firm  foundations  of 
humility,  upon  which  the  tower  may  be 
elevated  even  to  Heaven. 

Upon  this  foundation  of  humility  we 


may  build  all  the  other  virtues,  taking 
care  to  restrain  the  mind  from  vain  and 
unprofitable  excursions  into  the  regions 
of  fancy  and  imagination,  that  its  in- 
terior and  spiritual  vision  may  be  grad- 
ually lifted  up  to  the  contemplation  of 
God,  and  of  His  heavenly  truths.  For 
with  whatever  the  mind  is  entertaining 
itself  before  the  hour  of  prayer,  that, 
through  the  ever  active  and  busy  mem- 
ory, is  sure  to  return  again  whilst  we 
are  performing  our  devotions.  Hence 
we  should  put  ourselves  in  the  same 
dispositions  before  prayer,  in  which  we 
desire  to  be  found  during  prayer.  For 
the  latter  will  then  be  but  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  former  state  of  mind. 
In  the  midst  of  our  prostrations  and 
profound  inclinations,  the  images  of 
those  actions  which  we  were  previously 
performing,  and  the  words  to  which  we 
were  giving  utterance,  will  present 
themselves  before  the  mind,  and  if 
we  were  angry,  provoke  us  to  anger 
again,  or  to  sadness,  if  we  were  in- 
dulging in  melancholy  and  depression. 
They  will  thus  represent  to  us  either 
the  desires  or  the  actions  in  which  we 
were  previously  engaged.  And  what  is 
painful  to  mention,  they  excite  even  to 
foolish  laughter,  to  titter  at  every  piece 
of  drollery  that  we  may  have  wit- 
nessed, and  to  bring  back  to  the  dis- 
sipated mind  all  its  former  roving 
imaginations  and  distractions. 

Whatever,  therefore,  we  wish  to  be 
excluded  from  our  minds  during  our 
prayers,  let  us  exclude  before  we  begin 
them.  Then  only  shall  we  be  able  to 
fulfil  the  Apostle's  injunction  of  "pray- 
ing without  ceasing,"  "lifting  up  pure 
hands  without  anger  and  contention." 
For  in  no  other  way  can  we  fully  ac- 
complish this  precept,  but  by  purifying 
the  mind  from  the  contagion  of  vice, 
and  consecrating  it  to  the  attainment 
of  virtue,  and  nourishing  it  perpetually 
with  the  contemplation  of  God  and  of 
His  eternal  truths. 

3.  Our  souls  may  not  inappropri- 
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ately  be  compared  to  a  feather,  which, 
when  perfectly  free  from  moisture,  is 
wafted  by  a  slight  breeze,  and  borne 
aloft  even  to  the  firmament.  But,  if  it 
be  moist  or  steeped  in  water,  the  wind, 
however  strong,  will  not  move  it,  and 
it  will  fall,  like  any  heavy  substance, 
to  the  ground.  In  like  manner  the  soul, 
when  free  from  vice  and  worldly  solici- 
tude, and  unsullied  by  the  muddy 
water  of  earthly  pleasure,  will  ascend 
upon  the  gentle  breathing  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  high  above  the  earth,  even  to 
the  contemplation  of  God,  that  it  may 
dwell  in  heaven  alone,  and  in  medita- 
tion on  invisible  and  eternal  truths. 

Hence  this  admonition  of  our 
Blessed  Redeemer:  "Take  heed  to  your- 
selves, lest  perhaps  your  hearts  be 
overcharged  with  surfeiting  and  drunk- 
enness, and  the  cares  of  this  life,  and 
that  day  come  upon  you  suddenly."  If, 
therefore,  we  desire  our  prayers  to  as- 
cend to  Heaven,  we  must  take  every 
care  that  our  souls,  purified  from  all 
eatthly  vices  and  corruptions,  may 
mount  upwards  by  the  lightness  which 
God  has  given  them,  and  that  our 
prayers,  no  longer  kept  downwards  by 
the  weight  of  our  sins,  may  wing  their 
flight  to  the  throne  of  God. 

4.  It  is  well  for  us  to  remark,  what 
are  the  things  which  Jesus  Christ  de- 
clares to  be  a  weight  upon  the  soul.  He 
does  not  speak  of  such  crimes  as 
adultery,  fornication,  murder,  blas- 
phemy, or  robbery,  which  every  one 
knows  to  be  mortal,  and  to  be  deserv- 
ing of  everlasting  torments;  but  He 
names  gluttony,  intemperance,  and  the 
inordinate  cares  and  anxieties  of  this 
life.  And  yet,  at  the  present  day,  no 
one  looks  upon  these  as  sins  which 
condemn  the  delinquents  to  everlast- 
ing death.  Yea,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it, 
there  are  many  who  call  themselves 
Religious,  deeply  implicated  in  these 
secular  cares,  as  if  they  were  perfectly 
harmless,  or  even  useful  for  them.  Al- 


though these  three  vices,  surfeiting,  in- 
temperance, and  the  cares  of  this  life, 
weigh  down  the  soul,  and  sever  it  from 
the  friendship  of  God,  and  make  it  the 
slave  of  the  world;  yet  they  may  easily 
be  avoided,  especially  by  persons  in 
our  position,  who  have  retired  from 
all  communication  with  the  world,  and 
who  have  no  direct  occasion  to  em- 
barrass ourselves  with  temporal  affairs, 
or  to  mingle  in  festive  scenes,  and  quatT 
the  flowing  bowl. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  glut- 
tony, another  kind  of  drunkenness, 
which  is  spiritual,  and  far  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  other,  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  avoided.  It  is  with  other 
cares,  with  other  anxieties  of  the  world, 
that  the  greatest  recluses  occupy  them- 
selves; who,  after  the  perfect  renuncia- 
tion of  all  their  goods,  and  after  a  gen- 
eral abstinence  from  wine  and  all  kinds 
of  delicacies,  still  in  the  depth  of  their 
retirement,  allow  themselves  to  be  en- 
tangled in  its  meshes.  To  these  the 
Prophet  exclaims:  "Awake,  ye  that  are 
drunk,  and  not  with  wine."  And 
Isaiah:  "Be  astonished  and  wonder, 
waver  and  stagger;  be  drunk,  and  not 
with  wine;  stagger,  and  not  with  drunk- 
enness." The  wine  of  this  inebriety  "is 
the  gall  of  dragons,  and  the  venom  of 
asps  which  is  incurable.  Their  wines 
are  of  the  vineyard  of  Sodom,  and  of 
the  suburbs  of  Gomorrha."  And  then 
is  described  the  fruit  of  these  vine- 
yards: "Their  grapes  are  grapes  of  gall, 
and  their  clusters  most  bitter."  There- 
fore, if  we  do  not  purify  ourselves  with 
great  care  from  all  kinds  of  vice,  if  we 
do  not  subdue  all  our  passions,  our 
hearts  will  be  inebriated,  not  with  the 
excesses  of  the  festive  board,  but  with 
a  more  dangerous  intoxication. 

In  order  to  learn  that,  separated  as 
we  are  in  body  from  all  that  is  in  the 
world,  we  may,  nevertheless,  be  sub- 
ject to  its  absorbing  cares  and  solici- 
tudes, we  have  merely  to  consider  that 
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our  forefathers,  in  their  apprehension 
of  the  great  evil,  thought  it  expedient 
to  establish  the  following  rule.  Every- 
thing which  exceeded  the  necessary 
provision  for  each  day,  or  which  was 
more  than  the  absolute  wants  of  life 
required,  was  to  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  superfluous  cares  and  anxieties  of 
the  world.  If,  for  example,  a  penny 
which  we  can  earn  by  our  labor  will 
suffice  for  the  subsistence  of  each  day; 
yet  we  are  not  satisfied,  but  toil  on  to 
earn  two  or  three  more.  When,  again, 
two  robes  are  enough,  one  for  the  day 
and  one  for  the  night,  we  arc  not  con- 
tent without  three  or  four  such  gar- 
ments. In  like  manner,  when  one  or 
two  cells  at  the  most  would  aflord  us 
ample  accommodation,  we  build  others 
far  laiger  and  better  furnished  than 
becomes  our  state.  By  these  indications 
il  is  visible,  that  the  passions  which 
reign  in  the  world  have  still  a  place  in 
our  hearts.  For  this  is  certainly  spirit- 
ual inebriety,  a  surfeiting  upon  for- 
bidden objects. 

5.  We  have  daily  experience  of  what 
the  evil  spirits  are  doing  to  urge  us  on- 
wards to  this  over-anxiousness.  One 
day,  as  one  of  the  most  prudent  of  the 
ancient  religious  was  going  into  the 
desert,  he  passed  by  the  cell  of  a  her- 
mit who  was  afflicted  with  this  unhappy 
propensity,  and  occupied  the  day  long 
in  making  and  repairing  apartments 
that  were  entirely  superfluous;  and  he 
saw  him  from  afar  oft  breaking  a  large 
hard  stone  with  a  great  hammer,  and 
near  to  him  nn  Ethiopian  striking  to- 
gether with  him,  hand  to  hand,  heavy 
blows  upon  the  stone,  and  encouraging 
him  to  labor  by  holding  for  him  lighted 
torches.  The  ancient  solitary  gazed  a 
long  time  at  this  sight,  wondering  at 
this  strange  assault  of  the  demon,  and 
the  grievous  delusion  of  the  poor  her- 
mit. 

At  length,  the  hermit  was  overcome 
with  fatigue,  and  wished  to  breathe 


awhile  from  his  toil  and  labor.  The 
devil,  however,  would  allow  him  no 
rest,  but  urged  him  to  resume  the  ham- 
mer, and  go  on  breaking  the  stones 
until  he  had  completed  his  work.  Im- 
pelled by  these  incentives,  the  hermit 
did  not  experience  the  exhaustion 
which  so  much  toil  would  otherwise 
have  produced.  The  venerable  religious 
could  not  endure  any  longer  to  see 
this  imposition  practised  upon  a  fellow 
hermit,  and  therefore  went  to  his  cell, 
and  saluting  him,  said:  "Why,  dear 
Brother,  all  this  labor?"  "This  stone," 
he  replied,  "is  so  hard,  that  we  can 
scarcely  break  it  at  all;  but  we  have 
now  nearly  come  to  the  end."  "You 
have  spoken  truly,"  rejoined  the  re- 
ligious, "in  saying  we;  for  you  were 
certainly  not  alone.  Another  whom  you 
did  not  perceive,  was  laboring  with 
you;  and  he  not  only  aided  you,  but 
urged  you  onwards  with  extreme  vio- 
lence." 

To  know,  therefore,  with  confidence, 
that  we  are  not  under  the  influence  of 
this  baneful  solicitude,  this  corroding 
care  of  the  world,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
avoid  that  which  is  visibly  and  grossly 
bad,  and  which  would  bring  upon  us 
the  condemnation  of  every  one;  but 
it  is  also  necessary  to  reject,  with  a  firm 
and  unflinching  resolution,  what  may 
seem  lawful,  under  one  specious  pre- 
text or  another.  For,  indeed,  trifles 
which  appear  so  insignificant,  and  in 
which  religious  persons  so  easily  per- 
mit themselves  to  indulge,  occupy  and 
weigh  down  the  spirit  not  less  than 
greater  undertakings  which  intoxicate 
the  senses  of  worldlings.  These  prevent 
in  the  recluse  that  freedom  of  mind, 
that  disengagement  from  the  earth 
which  should  leave  him  breathing  and 
panting  for  God  alone,  on  whom 
should  be  fixed  his  whole  attention.  He 
should  regard  everything  that  separates 
him  but  for  a  moment  from  his  only 
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and  sovereign  good  as  present  and  fatal 
death. 

When  our  soul  has  been  established 
in  such  peace,  that  it  is  entirely  set 
free  from  all  ties  of  earthly  pleasure, 
and  the  heart  is  invariably  attached 
to  God,  we  shall  then  fulfil  this  injunc- 
tion of  St.  Paul,  "of  praying  without 
ceasing,"  "lifting  up  pure  hands  with- 
out anger  and  contention."  For  with 
this  purity  reigning  in  our  hearts,  the 
soul  will  control  all  its  emotions  and 
enlist  them  in  the  service  of  virtue,  and 
thereby  become  so  like  unto  the  angels, 
that  from  earthly,  as  it  was  before,  it 
will  become  spiritual,  and  all  that  it 
may  hear,  say,  or  do,  will  become  in 
the  sight  of  God  a  pure  and  acceptable 
prayer.  .  .  . 

8.  Having  thus  treated  of  prayer  in 
general,  not  indeed  so  fully  as  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  demands;  yet 
certainly  as  much  as  the  time,  the 
circumstances,  and  our  slender  ability 
permit;  a  greater  difficulty  now  awaits 
usun  the  explanation  separately  of  each 
kind  of  prayer  mentioned  by  the  illus- 
trious apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  "I  de- 
sire," he  says,  writing  to  Timothy,  "1 
desire,  first  of  all,  that  supplications, 
prayers,  intercessions,  and  thanksgiv- 
ings be  made  for  all  men."  Now  we 
may  be  confident  that  this  division  was 
not  made  by  the  Apostle  without  a  spe- 
cial purpose. 

In  the  first  place  we  will  inquire 
what  is  meant  by  the  terms,  supplica- 
tions, prayers,  intercessions,  thanksgiv- 
ings. In  tiie  second  place,  we  will  as- 
certain if  these  four  kinds  of  prayer  are 
to  be  practised  each  time  we  pray;  or 
if  they  are  to  be  made  separately:  at 
one  time,  for  instance,  supplications,  at 
another  prayers,  now  intercessions,  and 
then  thanksgivings.  Again,  whether  one 
person  is  to  be  employed  in  supplica- 
tion, another  in  prayer,  a  third  in  inter- 
cession, and  a  fourth  in  thanksgiving, 
according  to  the  spiritual  advancement 


which  each  one,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
will  have  made  in  piety. 

9.  In  the  first  place,  we  will  speak 
of  the  four  words  which  we  have  just 
mentioned.  In  the  second  place,  we  will 
see  how  these  forms  of  prayer  differ 
one  from  another.  Then  we  will  in- 
quire if  they  are  to  be  employed  sep- 
arately, or  to  be  united  together.  And 
lastly,  we  will  examine  if  there  be  any 
hidden  meaning  in  the  order  which  St. 
Paul  has  adopted  or  if  the  words  were 
used  merely  by  chance,  just  as  they 
occurred  to  the  mind.  This  latter  sup- 
position seems  to  us  utterly  unworthy 
of  so  great  an  apostle.  For  we  cannot 
permit  ourselves  to  believe  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  would  speak  in  such  a 
transitory  and  unconnected  manner  by 
the  mouth  of  this  great  Doctor  of  the 
Gentiles.  We  will,  therefore,  speak  of 
each  kind  of  prayer  as  far  as  God  by 
His  grace  may  enable  us  to  do  so,  and 
in  the  order  observed  by  St.  Paul.  .  .  . 

12.  The  third  in  order  mentioned  by 
the    Apostle    is    intercession,    which, 
when  we  have  fervor  of  spirit,  we  make 
for   others.    This   we   present   to   the 
Throne  of  Mercy  for  our  friends,  or 
for  peace  amongst  nations,  or  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind  generally,  or  as 
St.  Paul  expresses  it:  "for  all  men;  for 
kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in  high  sta- 
tions." 

13.  In     the    fourth    place    stands 
thanksgiving,    which    we    pour    forth 
with  ineffable  joy  to  God  for  His  in- 
finite  goodness,   when   we   remember 
the  blessings  which  in  times  past  He 
has  bestowed  upon  us,  or  the  favors 
which  He  is  at  present  dealing  out  to 
us,  or  the  future  good  things  which  He 
is  preparing  for  those  who  love  Him. 
The  soul  in  this  state  feels  an  over- 
flowing tenderness  in  prayer;  and  when 
with  pure   affection   she   regards   the 
bounty  of  God  in  reserving  a  place  for 
us  one  day  amongst  His  saints,  she  is 
induced  to  thank  Him  with  a  greater 
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exuberance  of  joy  and  glowing  grati- 
tude. 

14.  Each  of  these  four  kinds  of 
prayer  is  the  source  of  many  others, 
which  proceed  from  their  fecundity 
and  their  plenitude.  Supplication  is  the 
appeal  which  is  made  to  Heaven  at  the 
thought  of  sin;  prayer  is  to  offer  to 
God  our  vows  and  to  accomplish  them 
with  a  pure  and  simple  heart;  inter- 
cession is  the  pouring  forth  of  our 
chanty  for  others;  and  thanksgiving  is 
the  testimony  of  our  humble  gratitude 
for  the  benefits  which  we  have  received 
from  God.  The  recollection  of  His 
infinite  goodness  often  gives  rise  to 
most  fervent  prayer. 

Thus  although  what  we  have  already 
said  is  strictly  true,  that  these  four 
kinds  of  prayer  are  useful  and  neces- 
sary for  each  one,  that  they  may  fill 
his  soul  by  the  multiplication  and  di- 
versity of  those  lively  affections  which 
they  produce;  yet  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  first  kind  is  more  particularly  ap- 
propriate for  those  who  are  but  com- 
mencing in  the  service  of  God,  and 
who  are  still  affected  by  remorse  of 
conscience,  and  the  remembrance  of 
their  past  offences.  The  second  is 
proper  for  those  who  have  made  some 
progress  in  piety,  and  whose  souls,  in 
their  elevation  to  God,  desire  no  longer 
anything  but  the  possession  of  virtue. 
The  third  is  suitable  for  all  who  have 
already  fulfilled  the  vows  which  they 
have  made  to  God.  Having  an  ardent 
charity  for  others,  and  taking  compas- 
sion on  their  infirmities,  they  offer  up 
for  them  their  fervent  prayers.  The 
fourth  may  be  practised  by  those  who, 
having  eradicated  from  their  hearts  the 
thorns  which  produce  the  stings  of 
conscience,  are  peaceably  occupied  in 
contemplating  the  infinite  mercies  of 
God,  and  the  graces  with  which  He  has 
favored  them  in  time  past,  or  is  favor- 
ing them  at  the  present  moment,  or  the 
good  things  He  is  preparing  for  them 


in  future,  and  then,  with  flaming 
hearts,  pour  forth  that  ardent  prayer 
which  neither  thought  can  conceive 
nor  tongue  express. 

The  soul,  however,  which  has  at- 
tained this  high  degree  of  purity,  and 
is  thus  deeply  rooted  in  virtue,  may 
sometimes  have  occasion  for  all  these 
kinds  of  prayer.  It  goes  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  passes  through  them  like 
sparks  of  fire,  which  run  to  and  fro 
and  flash  on  every  side.  It  pours  itself 
out,  through  the  ardor  of  this  pure  and 
inflamed  zeal,  in  the  beautiful  prayers 
which  it  offers  to  God,  and  which  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  prays  for  us  with  un- 
speakable groanings,  forms  within  us 
without  our  knowledge,  and  wings 
them  with  energy  so  that  they  mount 
to  the  throne  of  God.  And  what  would 
be  impossible  at  any  other  time,  it  con- 
ceives in  a  moment  so  many  things, 
and  diversifies  its  prayers  in  so  many 
ways,  that  1  can  neither  express  them 
by  words,  nor  even  retain  them  in  my 
memory. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  in  which- 
ever of  these  four  kinds  of  prayer  we 
may  be  occupied,  we  are  carried  away 
with  rapture.  For  in  the  first  and  low- 
est kind,  he  who  is  filled  with  the  terror 
of  God's  judgments,  and  is  pierced 
with  the  dread  of  His  anger,  will  have 
his  heart,  at  certain  moments,  touched 
with  true  compunction;  so  that  he  will 
not  have  less  fervor  in  his  prayer, 
which  St.  Paul  calls  supplication,  than 
he  who,  having  his  heart  entirely  pure, 
pours  out  himself  before  God  in  the 
warmest  gratitude  for  all  the  graces 
and  benefits  which  he  has  received 
from  Him.  For  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  Christ,  he  loves  God 
the  more,  to  whom  more  has  been 
given. 

15.  We  should  constantly  endeavor 
by  our  advancement  in  piety,  and  by 
the  consummation  of  all  virtue,  to  be- 
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come  proficient  in  those  kinds  of 
prayer  which  flow  freely  and  in  abun- 
dance from  the  heart.  And  we  can 
promote  this  attainment  either  by  our 
contemplation  of  future  happiness,  or 
by  the  fervor  of  our  charity,  or  by  what 
may  be  more  adapted  to  novices,  the 
outpouring  of  our  affection  before 
God,  or  by  the  desire  which  we  cherish 
of  obtaining  some  virtue,  or  of  eradi- 
cating some  vice.  For  we  never  can 
attain  to  the  highest  of  these  degrees 
of  prayer,  which  we  have  mentioned, 
if  we  do  not  ascend  gradually,  and  by 
the  means  of  those  which  we  have  al- 
ready acquired. 

16.  Jesus  Christ  vouchsafed  by  His 
own  example  to  teach  us  the  four  kinds 
of  prayer  which  we  have  mentioned, 
that  what  was  spoken  of  Him  might  be 
fulfilled:  "Which  things  Jesus  began 
to  do  and  to  teach."  He  employed  sup- 
plication during  His  agony  in  the 
Garden:  "My  Father,  if  it  be  possible, 
let  this  chalice  pass  from  Me."  Also 
when  He  prayed  in  the  person  of 
David:  "O  God,  My  God,  look  upon 
Me!  Why  hast  thou  forsaken  Me?"  He 
offered  prayers  or  vows  in  this  address 
to  His  Heavenly  Father:  "1  have  glori- 
fied Thee  on  earth.  1  have  finished  the 
work  which  Thou  gavest  Me  to  do. 
Sanctify  them  whom  Thou  hast  given 
me  in  truth."  He  made  intercession  in 
these  beautiful  words:  "Father,  I  will, 
that  where  T  am,  they  also  whom  Thou 
hast  given  Me  may  be  with  Me;  that 
they  may  see  My  glory,  which  Thou 


hast  given  Me."  But  His  most  power- 
ful intercession  was  in  these  melting 
words  from  the  cross:  "Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do."  This  was  His  form  of  thanksgiv- 
ing: "O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  because  Thou  hast  hidden  these 
things  from  the  wise  and  the  prudent, 
and  hast  revealed  them  to  little  ones,  1 
confess  to  Thee.  Yes,  Father,  for  so  it 
hath  seemed  good  in  Thy  sight." 
Again,  when  lifting  up  His  eyes  at  the 
grave  of  Lazarus,  He  said:  "Father,  1 
give  Thee  Thanks  that  Thou  hast 
heard  Me.  And  1  know  that  Thou 
hearest  Me  always." 

Although  Jesus  Christ  thus  teaches 
us  that  these  prayers  arc  to  be  made 
separately  and  at  different  times;  yet 
He  shows  us  clearly  by  His  own  ex- 
ample, that  they  may  be  all  united  to- 
gether and  offered  to  God  at  the  same 
time.  For  it  is  evident  that  these  four 
kinds  of  prayer  are  included  in  that 
excellent  appeal,  which  Jesus  Christ 
addressed  to  His  Father,  and  which  is 
recorded  in  the  17th  chapter  of  St. 
John,  but  which  is  too  long  for  our  in- 
sertion here.  St.  Paul,  likewise,  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  has  included 
them  in  one,  though  in  somewhat  dif- 
ferent arrangement,  to  show  how  they 
may  be  offered  to  God  with  fervor, 
and  in  one  and  the  same  prayer.  "Be 
nothing,"  he  says,  "solicitous;  but  in 
everything  by  prayer  and  supplication 
with  thanksgiving,  let  your  petition  be 
made  known  to  God." 


33.  Abbot  St.  Benedict:  Ride  for  Monasteries,  c.  529 

From  The  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  trans,  and  ed.  by  Abbot  Justin  MeCann, 
O.S.B.  (Westminster,  Maryland:  The  Newman  Press,  1952),  pp.  7-13;  17-23; 
25;  159-163. 


PROLOGUE:,  Hearken,  my  son,  to  the 
precepts  of  the  master  and  incline  the 
ear  of  thy  heart;  freely  accept  and 


faithfully  fulfil  the  instructions  of  a  lov- 
ing father,  that  by  the  labour  of  obedi- 
ence thou  mayest  return  to  him  from 
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whom  thou  hast  strayed  by  the  sloth 
of  disobedience.  To  thee  are  my  words 
now  addressed,  whosoever  thou  mayest 
be  that  renouncing  thine  own  will  to 
fight  for  the  true  King,  Christ,  dost 
take  up  the  strong  and  glorious  weap- 
ons of  obedience. 

And  first  of  all,  whatever  good  work 
thou  undertakes!,  ask  him  with  most 
instant  prayer  to  perfect  it,  so  that  he 
who  has  deigned  to  count  us  among 
his  sons  may  never  be  provoked  by  our 
evil  conduct.  For  we  must  always  so 
serve  him  with  the  gifts  which  he  has 
given  us,  that  he  may  never  as  an 
angry  father  disinherit  his  children,  nor 
yet  as  a  dread  lord  be  driven  by  our 
sins  to  cast  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment the  wicked  servants  who  would 
not  follow  him  to  glory. 

Up  with  us  then  at  last,  for  the 
Scripture  arouseth  us,  saying:  Now  Is 
the  hour  for  us  to  rise  from  sleep 
(Rom.  13:11 ).  Let  us  open  our  eyes 
to  the  divine  light,  and  let  us  hear  with 
attentive  ears  the  warning  that  the  di- 
vine voice  crieth  daily  to  us:  Today  if 
ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your 
hearts  (Ps.  94:8).  And  again:  He  that 
hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear  what 
the  Spirit  saith  to  the  churches  (Mat. 
11:15;  Apoc.  2:7).  And  what  doth  he 
say?  Come,  ye  children,  hearken  unto 
me:  I  will  teach  you  the  fear  o]  the 
Lord  (Ps.  33:12).  Run  while  ye  have 
the  light  of  life,  lest  the  darkness  o] 
death  overtake  you  (John  12:35). 

And  the  Lord,  seeking  his  workman 
among  the  multitudes  to  whom  he  thus 
crieth,  saith  again:  What  man  is  he 
that  desireth  life  and  would  fain  see 
good  days  (Ps.  33:13)?  And  if  hear- 
ing him  thou  answer,  "1  am  he,"  God 
saith  to  thee:  //  thou  wilt  have  true 
and  everlasting  lifef  keep  thy  tongue 
from  evil  and  thy  lips  that  they  speak 
no  guile.  Turn  away  from  evil  and  do 
good:  seek  after  peace  and  pursue  it 
(Ps.  13:14-16).  And  when  you  have 
done  these  things,  my  eyes  will  be  upon 


you  and  my  ears  open  unto  your 
prayers.  And  before  you  call  upon  me, 
1  shall  say  to  you,  "Lo,  here  I  am." 
What  can  be  sweeter  to  us,  dearest 
brethren,  than  this  voice  of  our  Lord 
inviting  us?  Behold  in  his  loving  mercy 
the  Lord  showeth  us  the  way  of  life. 

Let  us,  therefore,  gird  our  loins  with 
faith  and  the  performance  of  good 
works,  and  following  the  guidance  of 
the  Gospel  walk  in  his  paths,  so  that 
we  may  merit  to  see  him  who  has 
called  us  unto  his  kingdom.  And,  if  we 
wish  to  dwell  in  the  tabernacle  of  his 
kingdom,  except  we  run  thither  with 
good  deeds  we  shall  not  arrive.  But 
let  us  ask  the  Lord  with  the  prophet: 
Lord,  who  shall  dwell  in  thy  taber- 
nacle, or  who  shall  rest  upon  thy  holy 
hill  (Ps.  14:1)?  Then,  brethren,  let  us 
hear  the  Lord  answering  and  showing 
us  the  way  to  that  tabernacle  and  say- 
ing: He  that  walketh  without  blemish 
and  doth  that  which  is  right;  he  that 
speaketh  truth  in  his  heart,  who  hath 
used  no  deceit  in  his  tongue,  nor  done 
evil  to  his  neighbour,  nor  believed  ill 
of  his  neighbour  (Ps.  1:2-3).  He  that 
taketh  the  evil  spirit  that  tempteth  him, 
and  casteth  him  and  his  temptation 
from  the  sight  of  his  heart,  and 
bringeth  him  to  naught;  who  graspeth 
his  evil  suggestions  as  they  arise  and 
dasheth  them  to  pieces  on  the  rock  that 
is  Christ  (Cf.  Ps.  136:9).  Such  men  as 
these,  fearing  the  Lord,  are  not  puffed 
up  on  account  of  their  good  works,  but 
judging  that  they  can  do  no  good  of 
themselves  and  that  all  cometh  from 
God,  they  magnify  the  Lord's  work  in 
them,  using  the  word  of  the  prophet: 
Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but 
unto  thy  name  give  the  glory  (Ps. 
113:9).  So  the  apostle  Paul  imputed 
nothing  of  his  preaching  to  himself, 
but  said:  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am 
what  I  am  (1  Cor.  15:10).  And  again 
he  saith:  He  that  glorieth,  let  him  glory 
in  the  Lord  (2  Cor.  10:17). 

Wherefore  the  Lord  also  saith  in  the 
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Gospel:  He  that  heareth  these  my 
words  and  doth  them,  shall  be  likened 
to  a  wise  man  that  built  his  house  upon 
a  rock.  The  floods  came  and  the  winds 
blew,  and  they  beat  upon  that  house, 
and  it  fell  not,  for  it  was  founded  upon 
a  rock  (Matt.  7:24-25).  Having  given 
us  these  instructions,  the  Lord  daily 
expects  us  to  make  our  life  correspond 
with  his  holy  admonitions.  And  the 
days  of  our  life  are  lengthened  and  a 
respite  allowed  us  for  this  very  reason, 
that  we  may  amend  our  evil  ways.  For 
the  Apostle  saith:  Knowest  thou  not 
that  the  patience  of  God  inviteth  thee 
to  repentance  (Rom.  2:4)?  For  the 
merciful  Lord  saith:  /  will  not  the 
death  of  a  sinner,  but  that  he  should 
be  converted  and  live  (Ezech.  33: 1 1 ). 

So,  brethren,  we  have  asked  the 
Lord  about  the  dwellers  in  his  taber- 
nacle and  have  heard  what  is  the  duty 
of  him  who  would  dwell  therein;  it 
remains  for  us  to  fulfil  this  duty. 
Therefore  our  hearts  and  bodies  must 
be  made  ready  to  fight  under  the  holy 
obedience  of  his  commands;  and  let 
us  ask  God  that  he  be  pleased,  where 
our  nature  is  powerless,  to  give  us  the 
help  of  his  grace.  And  if  we  would 
escape  the  pains  of  hell  and  reach 
eternal  life,  then  must  we — while  there 
is  still  time,  while  we  are  in  this  body 
and  can  fulfil  all  these  things  by  the 
light  of  this  life — hasten  to  do  now 
what  may  profit  us  for  eternity. 

Therefore  must  we  establish  a  school 
of  the  Lord's  service;  in  founding 
which  we  hope  to  ordain  nothing  that 
is  harsh  or  burdensome.  But  if,  for 
good  reason,  for  the  amendment 
of  evil  habit  or  the  preservation  of 
charity,  there  be  some  strictness  of 
discipline,  do  not  be  at  once  dismayed 
and  run  away  from  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, of  which  the  entrance  must  needs 
be  narrow.  But,  as  we  progress  in  our 
monastic  life  and  in  faith,  our  hearts 
be  enlarged,  and  we  shall  run  with  un- 


speakable sweetness  of  love  in  the  way 
of  God's  commandments;  so  that, 
never  abandoning  his  rule  but  per- 
severing in  his  teaching  in  the  monas- 
tery until  death,  we  shall  share  by 
patience  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
that  we  may  deserve  to  be  partakers 
also  of  his  kingdom.  .  .  . 

2.  An  abbot  who  is  worthy  to  rule  a 
monastery  should  always  remember 
what  he  is  called  and  realize  in  his 
actions  the  name  of  a  superior.  For  he 
is  believed  to  be  the  representative  of 
Christ  in  the  monastery,  and  for  that 
reason  is  called  by  a  name  of  his,  ac- 
cording to  the  words  of  the  Apostle: 
Ye  have  received  the  spirit  of  the 
adoption  of  sons,  whereby  we  cry 
Abba,  Father  (Rom.  8:15).  Therefore 
the  abbot  ought  not  to  teach,  or  or- 
dain, or  command  anything  which  is 
against  the  law  of  the  Lord;  on  the 
contrary,  his  commands  and  teaching 
should  be  infused  into  the  minds  of  his 
disciples  like  the  leaven  of  divine 
justice.  Let  the  abbot  remember  always 
that  at  the  dread  Judgment  of  God 
there  will  be  an  examination  of  both 
these  matters,  of  his  teaching  and  of 
the  obedience  of  his  disciples.  And  let 
the  abbot  realize  that  the  shepherd 
will  have  to  answer  for  any  lack  of 
profit  which  the  Father  of  the  family 
may  discover  in  his  sheep.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  shepherd  have  spent 
all  diligence  on  an  unruly  and  dis- 
obedient flock  and  devoted  his  utmost 
care  to  the  amending  of  its  vicious 
ways,  then  he  will  be  acquitted  at  the 
Judgment  and  may  say  to  the  Lord 
with  the  prophet:  /  have  not  hid  thy 
justice  within  my  heart:  I  have  de- 
clared thy  truth  and  thy  salvation  (Ps. 
39:11);  but  they  have  despised  me 
and  rejected  me  (Isai.  1:2).  And  so 
at  the  last,  for  these  sheep  disobedient 
to  his  care,  let  death  itself  bring  its 
penalty. 

Therefore,    when    anyone   has   re- 
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ceivcd  the  name  of  abbot,  he  ought  to 
rule  his  disciples  with  a  twofold  teach- 
ing, displaying  all  goodness  and  holi- 
ness by  deeds  and  by  words,  but  by 
deeds  rather  than  by  words.  To  intelli- 
gent disciples  let  him  expound  the 
Lord's  commandments  in  words;  but 
to  those  of  harder  hearts  and  ruder 
minds  let  him  show  forth  the  divine 
precepts  by  his  example.  And  what- 
ever he  has  taught  his  disciples  to  be 
contrary  to  God's  law,  let  him  show 
by  his  example  that  it  is  not  to  be 
done,  lest  while  preaching  to  others  he 
should  himself  become  a  castaway,  and 
lest  God  should  some  day  say  to  him 
in  his  sin:  Why  dost  thou  repeat  my 
commandments  by  rote,  and  boast  of 
my  covenant  with  thee?  For  thou  hast 
hated  to  amend  thy  life  and  hast  cast 
my  words  behind  thee  (Ps.  49:16-17). 
And  again:  Thou  sawest  the  speck  of 
dust  in  thy  brother's  eye  and  didst  not 
see  the  beam  in  thy  own  (cf.  Matt. 
7:3). 

Let  him  not  make  any  distinction  of 
persons  in  the  monastery.  Let  him  not 
love  one  more  than  another,  unless  he 
find  him  better  in  good  works  and 
obedience.  Let  not  a  free-born  monk 
be  put  before  one  that  was  a  slave, 
unless  there  be  some  other  reasonable 
ground  for  it.  But  if  the  abbot,  for  just 
reason,  think  fit  so  to  do,  let  him  fix 
anyone's  order  as  he  will;  otherwise  let 
them  keep  their  due  places;  because 
whether  slaves  or  freemen,  we  are  all 
one  in  Christ,  and  have  to  serve  alike 
in  the  army  of  the  same  Lord.  For 
there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  Cod 
(Rom.  2:11).  In  this  regard  only  are 
we  distinguished  in  his  sight,  if  we  be 
found  better  than  others  in  good  works 
and  humility.  Therefore  let  the  abbot 
show  an  equal  love  to  all,  and  let  the 
same  discipline  be  imposed  on  all  in 
accordance  with  their  deserts. 

For  the  abbot  in  his  teaching  ought 
always  to  observe  the  rule  of  the 


apostle,  wherein  he  says:  Reprove, 
persuade,  rebuke  (Tim.  4:2).  He  must 
adapt  himself  to  circumstances,  now 
using  severity  and  now  persuasion,  dis- 
playing the  rigour  of  a  master  or  the 
loving  kindness  of  a  father.  That  is  to 
say,  that  he  must  sternly  rebuke  the 
undisciplined  and  restless;  but  the 
obedient,  meek  and  patient,  these  he 
should  exhort  to  advance  in  virtue.  As 
for  the  negligent  and  rebellious,  we 
warn  him  to  reprimand  and  punish 
them.  And  let  him  not  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  faults  of  offenders;  but  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  appear,  let  him,  as  he 
can,  cut  them  out  by  the  roots,  mind- 
ful of  the  fate  of  Heli,  the  priest  of 
Silo.  Those  of  gentle  disposition  and 
good  understanding  should  be  pun- 
ished, for  the  first  and  second  time, 
by  verbal  admonition;  but  bold,  hard, 
proud,  and  disobedient  characters 
should  be  checked  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  their  ill-doing  by  the  rod  and 
corporal  punishment,  according  to  the 
text:  The  fool  is  not  corrected  with 
words  (Prov.  18:2;  29:19);  and 
again:  Beat  thy  son  with  the  rod  and 
thou  shall  deliver  his  soul  from  death 
(Prov.  23:14). 

The  abbot  should  always  remember 
what  he  is  and  what  he  is  called,  and 
should  know  that  to  whom  more  is 
committed,  from  him  more  is  required. 
Let  him  realize  also  how  difficult  and 
arduous  a  task  he  has  undertaken,  of 
ruling  souls  and  adapting  himself  to 
many  dispositions.  One  he  must 
humour,  another  rebuke,  another  per- 
suade, according  to  each  one's  disposi- 
tion and  understanding,  and  thus  adapt 
and  accommodate  himself  to  all  in 
such  a  way  that  he  may  not  only 
suffer  no  loss  in  the  sheep  committed 
to  him,  but  may  even  rejoice  in  the  in- 
crease of  a  good  flock. 

Above  all  let  him  not  have  greater 
solicitude  for  fleeting,  earthly,  and 
perishable  things,  and  so  overlook  or 
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undervalue  the  salvation  of  the  souls 
committed  to  him;  but  let  him  always 
remember  that  he  has  undertaken  the 
government  of  souls  and  will  have  to 
give  an  account  of  them.  And  if  he  be 
tempted  to  complain  of  lack  of  means, 
let  him  remember  the  words:  Seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  ap- 
proval, and  all  these  things  shall  be 
yours  without  the  asking  (Mat.  6:33). 
And  again:  Those  that  fear  him  never 
go  wanting  (Ps.  33:10).  And  let  him 
know  that  he  who  has  undertaken  the 
government  of  souls  must  prepare 
himself  to  render  an  account  of  them. 
And  whatever  number  of  brethren  he 
knows  he  has  under  his  care,  let  him 
regard  it  as  certain  that  he  will  have 
to  give  the  Lord  an  account  of  all 
these  souls  on  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
and  certainly  of  his  own  soul  also.  And 
thus,  fearing  always  the  examination 
which  the  shepherd  will  have  to  face 
for  the  sheep  entrusted  to  him,  and 
anxious  regarding  the  account  which 
will  have  to  be  given  for  others,  he  is 
made  solicitous  for  his  own  sake  also; 
and  while  by  his  admonitions  helping 
others  to  amend,  he  himself  is  cleansed 
of  his  faults. 

3.  As  often  as  any  important  busi- 
ness has  to  be  done  in  the  monastery, 
let  the  abbot  call  together  the  whole 
community  and  himself  set  forth  the 
matter.  And,  having  heard  the  advice 
of  the  brethren,  let  him  take  counsel 
with  himself  and  then  do  what  he  shall 


judge  to  be  most  expedient.  Now  the 
reason  why  we  have  said  that  all  should 
be  called  to  council,  is  that  God  often 
reveals  what  is  better  to  the  younger. 
Let  the  brethren  give  their  advice  with 
all  deference  and  humility,  nor  venture 
to  defend  their  opinions  obstinately; 
but  let  the  decision  depend  rather  on 
the  abbot's  judgment,  so  that  when  he 
has  decided  what  is  the  better  course, 
all  may  obey.  However,  just  as  it  is 
proper  for  disciples  to  obey  their 
master,  so  it  is  becoming  that  he  on 
his  part  should  dispose  all  things  with 
prudence  and  justice. 

In  all  things,  therefore,  let  all  fol- 
low the  Rule  as  master,  nor  let  anyone 
rashly  depart  from  it.  Let  no  one  in  the 
monastery  follow  the  will  of  his  own 
heart;  nor  let  anyone  presume  to  con- 
tend impudently  with  his  abbot,  or  to 
contend  with  him  at  all  when  outside 
the  monastery.  Should  he  presume  to 
do  so,  let  him  undergo  the  discipline 
of  the  Rule.  The  abbot  himself,  how- 
ever, should  do  all  things  in  the  fear 
of  God  and  observance  of  the  Rule, 
knowing  that  he  will  certainly  have 
to  render  an  account  of  all  his  judg- 
ments to  God,  the  most  just  Judge.  But 
if  the  business  to  be  done  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  monastery  be  of  lesser  im- 
portance, let  him  use  the  advice  of  the 
seniors  only.  Tt  is  written:  Do  all  things 
with  counsel,  and  thy  deeds  shall  not 
bring  thee  repentance  (Ecclus.  32:24). 


34.  Bishop  St.  Patrick  of  Armagh:  The  Confession,  c.  450 

From  The  Works  of  St.  Patrick,  trans,  by  Ludwig  Bieler  ("Ancient  Christian 
Writers";  Westminster,  Maryland:  The  Newman  Press,  1953),  XVII,  21-22;  23-24; 
25-27;  29-31;  32;  34-35;  36-38;  39;  40. 

1.  I  AM  Patrick,  a  sinner,  most  un-  of  Potitus,  a  priest,  of  the  village  Ban- 
learned,  the  least  of  all  the  faithful,  navem  Taburniae;  he  had  a  country 
and  utterly  despised  by  many.  My  seat  nearby,  and  there  I  was  taken  cap- 
father  was  Calpornius,  a  deacon,  son  tive. 
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1  was  then  about  sixteen  years  of 
age.  1  did  not  know  the  true  God.  I 
was  taken  into  captivity  to  Ireland 
with  many  thousands  of  people — and 
deservedly  so,  because  we  turned  away 
from  God,  and  did  not  keep  His  com- 
mandments, and  did  not  obey  our 
priests,  who  used  to  remind  us  of  our 
salvation.  And  the  Lord  brought  over 
us  the  wrath  of  His  anger  and  scat- 
tered us  among  many  nations,  even 
unto  the  utmost  part  of  the  earth, 
where  now  my  littleness  is  placed 
among  strangers. 

2.  And  there  the  Lord  opened  the 
sense  of  my  unbelief  that  1  might  at 
last  remember  my  sins  and  be  con- 
verted with  all  my  heart  to  the  Lord 
my  God,  who  had  regard  for  my  abjec- 
tion, and  mercy  on  my  youth  and  ig- 
norance, and  watched  over  me  before 
1  knew  Him,  and  before  1  was  able  to 
distinguish  between  good  and  evil,  and 
guarded    me,    and   comforted    me    as 
would  a  father  his  son. 

3.  Hence   I  cannot  be  silent — nor, 
indeed,    is    it    expedient — about    the 
great  benefits  and  the  great  grace  which 
the  Lord  has  deigned  to  bestow  upon 
me  in  the  land  of  my  captivity;  for 
this  we  can  give  to  God  in  return  after 
having   been    chastened   by    Him,   to 
exalt  and  praise  His  wonders  before 
every  nation  that  is  anywhere  under 
the  heaven.  .  .  . 

9.  For  this  reason  I  long  had  in 
mind  to  write,  but  hesitated  until  now; 
I  was  afraid  of  exposing  myself  to  the 
talk  of  men,  because  I  have  not  studied 
like  the  others,  who  thoroughly  im- 
bibed law  and  Sacred  Scripture,  and 
never  had  to  change  from  the  lan- 
guage of  their  childhood  days,  but  were 
able  to  make  it  still  more  perfect.  In 
our  case,  what  1  had  to  say  had  to 
be  translated  into  a  tongue  foreign  to 
me,  as  can  be  easily  proved  from  the 
savour  of  my  writing,  which  betrays 
how  little  instruction  and  training  I 


have  had  in  the  art  of  words;  for,  so 
says  Scripture,  by  the  tongue  will  be 
discovered  the  wise  man,  and  under- 
standing, and  knowledge,  and  the 
teaching  of  truth. 

10.  But  of  what  help  is  an  excuse, 
however  true,  especially  if  combined 
with  presumption,  since  now,  in  my  old 
age,  1  strive  for  something  that  1  did 
not  acquire  in  youth?  It  was  my  sins 
that  prevented  me  from  fixing  in  my 
mind  what  before  I  had  barely  read 
through.  But  who  believes  me,  though 
1  should  repeat  what  i  started  out 
with? 

As  a  youth,  nay,  almost  as  a  boy  not 
able  to  speak,  I  was  taken  captive,  be- 
fore 1  knew  what  to  pursue  and  what 
to  avoid.  Hence  today  I  blush  and  fear 
exceedingly  to  reveal  my  lack  of  edu- 
cation; for  1  am  unable  to  tell  my  story 
to  those  versed  in  the  art  of  concise 
writing — in  such  a  way,  T  mean,  as  my 
spirit  and  mind  long  to  do,  and  so  that 
the  sense  of  my  words  expresses  what 
1  feel 

12.  Whence  I,  once  rustic,  exiled, 
unlearned,  who  does  not  know  how  to 
provide  for  the  future,  this  at  least  1 
know  most  certainly  that  before  J  was 
humiliated  I  was  like  a  stone  lying  in 
the  deep  mire;  and  He  that  is  mighty 
came  and  in  His  mercy  lifted  me  up, 
and  raised  me  aloft,  and  placed  me  on 
the  top  of  the  wall.  And  therefore  1 
ought  to  cry  out  aloud  and  so  also 
render  something  to  the  Lord  for  His 
great  benefits  here  and  in  eternity — 
benefits  which  the  mind  of  men  is  un- 
able to  appraise.  .  .  . 

16.  But  after  I  came  to  Ireland — 
every  day  1  had  to  tend  sheep,  and 
many  times  a  day  1  prayed — the  love 
of  God  and  His  fear  came  to  me  more 
and  more,  and  my  faith  was  strength- 
ened. And  my  spirit  was  moved  so  that 
in  a  single  day  I  would  say  as  many  as 
a  hundred  prayers,  and  almost  as  many 
in  the  night,  and  this  even  when  1  was 
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staying  in  the  woods  on  the  mountain; 
and  I  used  to  get  up  for  prayer  before 
daylight,  through  snow,  through  frost, 
through  rain,  and  I  felt  no  harm,  and 
there  was  no  sloth  in  me — as  I  now 
see,  because  the  spirit  within  me  was 
then  fervent. 

17.  And  there  one  night  I  heard  in 
my  sleep  a  voice  saying  to  me:  "It  is 
well  that  you  fast,  soon  you  will  go  to 
your  own  country."  And  again,  after 
a  short  while,  I  heard  a  voice  saying 
to  me:  "See,  your  ship  is  ready."  And 
it  was  not  near,  but  at  a  distance  of 
perhaps  two  hundred  miles,  and  I  had 
never  been  there,  nor  did  1  know  a 
living  soul  there;  and  then  I  took  to 
flight,  and  I  left  the  man  with  whom  I 
had  stayed  for  six  years.  And  I  went 
in  the  strength  of  God  who  directed 
my  way  to  my  good,  and  I  feared  noth- 
ing until  I  came  to  that  ship. 

18.  And  the  day  that  I  arrived  the 
ship  was  set  afloat,  and  1  said  that  I 
was  able  to  pay  for  my  passage  with 
them.  But  the  captain  was  not  pleased, 
and    with    indignation    he    answered 
harshly:  "It  is  of  no  use  for  you  to  ask 
us  to  go  along  with  us."  And  when  I 
heard  this,  I  left  them  in  order  to  re- 
turn to  the  hut  where  I  was  staying. 
And  as  I  went,  I  began  to  pray;  and 
before  I  had  ended  my  prayer,  I  heard 
one    of    them    shouting    behind    me, 
"Come,  hurry,  we  shall  take  you  on  in 
good  faith;  make  friends  with  us  in 
whatever  way  you  like."  And  so  on 
that  day  I  refused  to  suck  their  breasts 
for  fear  of  God,  but  rather  hoped  they 
would   come   to   the   faith   of  Jesus 
Christ,  because  they  were  pagans.  And 
thus  I  had  my  way  with  them,  and  we 
set  sail  at  once. 

19.  And  after  three  days  we  reached 
land,   and  for  twenty-eight  days  we 
travelled    through    deserted    country. 
And  they  lacked  food,   and  hunger 
overcame  them;  and  the  next  day  the 
captain  said  to  me:  "Tell  me,  Chris- 


tian: you  say  that  your  God  is  great 
and  all-powerful;  why,  then,  do  you 
not  pray  for  us?  As  you  can  see,  we 
are  suffering  from  hunger;  it  is  unlikely 
indeed  that  we  shall  ever  see  a  human 
being  again." 

I  said  to  them  full  of  confidence: 
"Be  truly  converted  with  all  your  heart 
to  the  Lord  my  God,  because  nothing 
is  impossible  for  Him,  that  this  day  He 
may  send  you  food  on  your  way  until 
you  be  satisfied;  for  He  has  abundance 
everywhere."  And,  with  the  help  of 
God,  so  it  came  to  pass:  suddenly  a 
herd  of  pigs  appeared  on  the  road  be- 
fore our  eyes,  and  they  killed  many  of 
them;  and  there  they  stopped  for  two 
nights  and  fully  recovered  their 
strength,  and  their  hounds  received 
their  fill,  for  many  of  them  had  grown 
weak  and  were  half-dead  along  the 
way.  And  from  that  day  they  had 
plenty  of  food.  They  also  found  wild 
honey,  and  offered  some  of  it  to  me, 
and  one  of  them  said:  "This  we  offer 
in  sacrifice."  Thanks  be  to  God,  1 
tasted  none  of  it.  ... 

26.  And  when  I  was  attacked  by  a 
number  of  my  seniors  who  came  forth 
and  brought  up  my  sins  against  my 
laborious  episcopate,  on  that  day  in- 
deed was  1  struck  so  that  I  might  have 
fallen  now  and  for  eternity;  but  the 
Lord   graciously   spared  the   stranger 
and  sojourner  for  His  name  and  came 
mightily  to  my  help  in  this  affliction. 
Verily,  not  slight  was  the  shame  and 
blame  that  fell  upon  me;  I  ask  God 
that  it  may  not  be  reckoned  to  them 
as  sin. 

27.  As  cause  for  proceeding  against 
me  they  found — after  thirty  years! — 
a  confession  I  had  made  before  I  was 
a  deacon.  In  the  anxiety  of  my  troubled 
mind  I  confided  to  my  dearest  friend 
what  I  had  done  in  my  boyhood  one 
day,  nay,  in  one  hour,  because  I  was 
not    yet    strong.    I    know    not,    God 
knoweth — whether  I  was  then  fifteen 
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years  old;  and  I  did  not  believe  in  the 
living  God,  nor  did  I  so  from  my  child- 
hood, but  lived  in  death  and  unbelief 
until  1  was  severely  chastised  and  really 
humiliated,  by  hunger  and  nakedness, 
and  that  daily. 

28.  On  the  other  hand,  I  did  not  go 
to  Ireland  of  my  own  accord,  not  un- 
til 1  had  nearly  perished;  but  this  was 
rather  for  my  good,  for  thus  was  1 
purged  by  the  Lord;  and  He  made  me 
fit  so  that  J  might  be  now  what  was 
once  far  from  me — that  I  should  care 
and  labour  for  the  salvation  of  others, 
whereas  then  1  did  not  even  care  about 
myself, 

29.  On  that  day,  then,  when  1  was 
rejected  by  those  referred  to  and  men- 
tioned above,  in  that  night  1  saw  a 
vision  of  the  night.  There  was  a  writ- 
ing without  honour  against  my  face, 
and  at  the  same  time  1  heard  God's 
voice  saying  to  me:    "We  have  seen 
with   displeasure   the   face  of   Dcisig- 
natus"  (thus  revealing  his  name).  He 
did  not  say,   "Thou  hast  seen,"   but, 
"We  have  seen,"   as   if  He   included 
Himself,     as     He    sayeth:     He    who 
toucheth  you  toucheth  as  it  were  the 
apple  of  my  eye. 

30.  Therefore   1  give  Him   thanks 
who  hath  strengthened  me  in  every- 
thing,   as    He    did   not   frustrate    the 
journey   upon   which   1    had   decided, 
and  the  work  which  1  had  learned  from 
Christ  my  Lord;  but  I  rather  felt  after 
this  no  little  strength,  and  my  trust 
was  proved  right  before  God  and  men. 

31.  And  so  I  say  boldly,  my  con- 
science does  not  blame  me  now  or  in 
the  future:  God  is  my  witness  that  1 
have  not  lied  in  the  account  which  1 
have  given  you. 

32.  But  the  more  am  1  sorry  for  my 
dearest  friend  that  we  had  to  hear  what 
he  said.  To  him  I  had  confided  my  very 
soul!  And  1  was  told  by  some  of  the 
brethren  before  that  defence — at  which 
1  was  not  present,  nor  was  I  in  Britain, 


nor  was  it  suggested  by  me — that  he 
would  stand  up  for  me  in  my  absence. 
He  had  even  said  to  me  in  person: 
"Look,  you  should  be  raised  to  the 
rank  of  bishop!" — of  which  1  was  not 
worthy.  But  whence  did  it  come  to  him 
afterwards  that  he  let  me  down  before 
all,  good  and  evil,  and  publicly,  in  a 
matter  in  which  he  had  favoured  me 
before  spontaneously  and  gladly — and 
not  he  alone,  but  the  Lord,  who  is 
greater  than  all? 

33.  Enough  of  this.  1  must  not, 
however,  hide  God's  gift  which  He 
bestowed  upon  me  in  the  land  of  my 
captivity;  because  then  1  earnestly 
sought  Him,  and  there  1  found  Him, 
and  He  saved  me  from  all  evil  because 
— so  I  believe — of  His  Spirit  that 
dwelleth  in  me.  Again,  boldly  said.  But 
God  knows  it,  had  this  been  said  to  me 
by  a  man,  1  had  perhaps  remained 
silent  for  the  love  of  Christ.  .  .  . 

35.  Now,  it  would  be  tedious  to  give 
a  detailed  account  of  all  my  labours 
or  even  a  part  of  them.  Let  me  tell 
you  briefly  how  the  merciful  God  often 
freed  me  from  slavery  and  from  twelve 
dangers  in  which  my  life  was  at  stake 
— not    to    mention    numerous    plots, 
which  I  cannot  express  in  words;  for 
1  do  not  want  to  bore  my  readers.  But 
God   is   my   witness,   who  knows   all 
things  even  before  they  come  to  pass, 
as  He  used  to  forewarn  even  me,  poor 
wretch  that  1  am,  of  many  things  by 
a  divine  message. 

36.  How  came  I  by  this  wisdom, 
which  was  not  in  me,  who  neither  knew 
the  number  of  my  days  nor  knew  what 
God  was?  Whence  was  given  to  me 
afterwards  the  gift  so  great,  so  salu- 
tary— to  know  God  and  to  love  Him, 
although  at  the  price  of  leaving  my 
country  and  my  parents?  .  .  . 

41.  Hence,  how  did  it  come  to  pass 
in  Ireland  that  those  who  never  had 
a  knowledge  of  God,  but  until  now  al- 
ways worshipped  idols  and  things  im- 
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pure,  have  now  been  made  a  people 
of  the  Lord,  and  are  called  sons  of 
God,  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  kings  of  the  Irish  are  seen  to  be 
monks  and  virgins  of  Christ? 

42.  Among  others,  a  blessed  Irish- 
woman of  noble  birth,  beautiful,  full- 
grown,  whom  I  baptised,  came  to  us 
after  some  days  for  a  particular  rea- 
son: she  told  us  that  she  had  received 
a  message  from  a  messenger  of  God, 
and  he  admonished  her  to  be  a  virgin 
of   Christ   and    draw   near   to    God. 
Thanks  be  to  God,  on  the  sixth  day 
after  this  she  most  laudably  and  eagerly 
chose  what  all  virgins  of  Christ  do. 
Not  that  their  fathers  agree  with  them; 
no — they  often  even  suffer  persecution 
and  undeserved  reproaches  from  their 
parents;  and  yet  their  number  is  ever 
increasing.  How  many  have  been  re- 
born there  so  as  to  be  of  our  kind,  1 
do  not  know — not  to  mention  widows 
and  those  who  practice  continence. 

But  greatest  is  the  suffering  of  those 
wdmen  who  live  in  slavery.  All  the 
time  they  have  to  endure  terror  and 
threats.  But  the  Lord  gave  His  grace 
to  many  of  His  maidens;  for,  though 
they  are  forbidden  to  do  so,  they  fol- 
low Him  bravely. 

43.  Wherefore,    then,    even    if    I 
wished  to  leave  them  and  go  to  Britain 
— and  how  1  would  have  loved  to  go 
to  my  country  and  my  parents,  and 
also  to  Gaul  in  order  to  visit  the  breth- 
ren and  to  see  the  face  of  the  saints 
of  my  Lord!  God  knows  it  that  I  much 
desired  it;  but  I   am   bound   by  the 
Spirit,  who  gives  evidence  against  me 
if  1  do  this,  telling  me  that  I  shall  be 
guilty;  and  I  am  afraid  of  losing  the 
labour  which  I  have  begun — nay,  not 
I,  but  Christ  the  Lord  who  bade  me 
come  here  and  stay  with  them  for  the 
rest  of  my  life,  if  the  Lord  will,  and 
will  guard  me  from  every  evil  way  that 
I  may  not  sin  before  Him.  .  .  . 

47.  Now  I  have  given  a  simple  ac- 


count to  my  brethren  and  fellow  serv- 
ants who  have  believed  me  because  of 
what  I  said  and  still  say  in  order  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  your  faith. 
Would  that  you,  too,  would  strive  for 
greater  things  and  do  better!  This  will 
be  my  glory,  for  a  wise  son  is  the  glory 
of  his  father. 

48.  You  know,  and  so  does  God, 
how  I  have  lived  among  you  from  my 
youth  in  the   true  faith  and  in   sin- 
cerity of  heart.  Likewise,  as  regards 
the  heathen  among  whom  I  live,  I  have 
been  faithful  to  them,  and  so  I  shall 
be.  God  knows  it,  1  have  overreached 
none  of  them,  nor  would  1  think  of 
doing  so,  for  the  sake  of  God  and  His 
Church,  for  fear  of  raising  persecution 
against  them  and  all  of  us,  and  for  fear 
that  through  me  the  name  of  the  Lord 
be  blasphemed;  for  it  is  written:  Woe 
to  the  man  through  whom  the  name  of 
the  Lord  be  blasphemed. 

49.  For  although  1  be  rude  in  all 
things,  nevertheless  I  have  tried  some- 
how to  keep  myself  safe,  and  that,  too, 
for   my   Christian    brethren,    and    the 
virgins  of  Christ,  and  the  pious  women 
who  of  their  own  accord  made  me  gifts 
and  laid  on  the  altar  some  of  their 
ornaments;  and  1  gave  them  back  to 
them,  and  they  were  offended  that  I 
did  so.  But  I  did  it  for  the  hope  of  last- 
ing success — in  order  to  preserve  my- 
self cautiously  in  everything  so  that 
they  might  not  seize  upon  me  or  the 
ministry  of  my  service,  under  the  pre- 
text of  dishonesty,  and  that  I  would 
not  even  in  the  smallest  matter  give 
the  infidels  an  opportunity  to  defame 
or  defile. 

50.  When  I  baptised  so  many  thou- 
sands of  people,  did  I  perhaps  expect 
from  any  of  them  as  much  as  half  a 
screpall?  Tell  me,  and  I  will  restore  it 
to  you.  Or  when  the  Lord  ordained 
clerics    everywhere    through   my   un- 
worthy person   and   I   conferred   the 
ministry  upon  them  free,  if  I  asked  any 
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of  them  as  much  as  the  price  of  my 
shoes,  speak  against  me  and  1  will  re- 
turn it  to  you. 

5 1 .  On  the  contrary,  1  spent  money 
for  you  that  they  might  receive  me; 
and  1  went  to  you  and  everywhere  for 
your  sake  in  many  dangers,  even  to  the 
farthest  districts,  beyond  which  there 
lived  nobody  and  where  nobody  had 
ever  come  to   baptise,   or  to  ordain 
clergy,  or  to  confirm  the  people.  With 
the  grace  of  the  Lord,  I  did  everything 
lovingly  and  gladly  for  your  salvation. 

52.  All  the  while  I  used  to  give 
presents  to  the  kings,  besides  the  fees 
1  paid  to  their  sons  who  travel  with 
me.  Even  so  they  laid  hands  on  me  and 
my  companions,  and  on  that  day  they 
eagerly  wished  to  kill  me;  but  my  time 
had    not   yet   come.    And   everything 
they  found  with  us  they  took  away, 
and  me  they  put  in  irons;  and  on  the 
fourteenth  day  the  Lord  delivered  me 
from  their  power,  and  our  belongings 
were  returned  to  us  because  of  God 
and  our  dear  friends  whom  we  had 
seen  before. 

53.  You  know  how  much  I  paid  to 
those  who  administered  justice  in  all 
those  districts  to  which  I  came  fre- 
quently. 1  think  I  distributed  among 
them  not  less  than  the  price  of  fifteen 
men,  so  that  you  might  enjoy  me,  and 
1  might  always  enjoy  you  in  God.  I 
am  not  sorry  for  it — indeed  it  is  not 
enough  for  me;  I  still  spend  and  shall 
spend  more.  God  has  power  to  grant 


me  afterwards  that  I  myself  may  be 
spent  for  your  souls.  .  .  . 

56.  So,  now  1  commend  my  soul  to 
my  faithful  God,  for  whom  I  am  an 
ambassador  in  all  my  wretchedness; 
but  God  accepteth  no  person,  and 
chose  me  for  this  office — to  be,  al- 
though among  His  least,  one  of  His 
ministers.  .  .  . 

58.  Wherefore  may  God  never  per- 
mit it  to  happen  to  me  that  I  should 
lose  His  people  which  He  purchased  in 
the  utmost  parts  of  the  world.  I  pray 
to  God  to  give  me  perseverance  and 
to  deign  that  I  be  a  faithful  witness  to 
Him  to  the  end  of  my  life  for  my 
God.  .  .  . 

61.  Behold,  again  and  again  would 
I  set  forth  the  words  of  my  confes- 
sion. I  testify  in  truth  and  in  joy  of 
heart  before  God  and  His  holy  angels 
that  I  never  had  any  reason  except  the 
Gospel  and  its  promises  why  I  should 
ever  return  to  the  people  from  whom 
once  before  1  barely  escaped. 

62.  1  pray  those  who  believe  and 
fear  God,  whosoever  deigns  to  look  at 
or  receive  this  writing  which  Patrick, 
a  sinner,  unlearned,  has  composed  in 
Ireland,  that  no  one  should  ever  say 
that  it  was  my  ignorance  if  T  did  or 
showed  forth  anything  however  small 
according  to  God's  good  pleasure;  but 
let  this  be  your  conclusion  and  let  it 
so  be  thought,  that — as  is  the  perfect 
truth — it  was  the  gift  of  God.  This  is 
my  confession  before  I  die. 


IX.   Christianity  and  the  Graeco-Roman 
Tradition 


DURING  the  period  following  Constantine,  as  the  Church  became  the 
Church  of  the  empire,  a  variegated  Christian  culture  began  to  appear.  The 
first  flowering,  or  golden  age  of  the  Church  Fathers,  developed  before  45 1 . 
In  the  midst  of  pressure  from  the  barbarian  invasions,  and  apparent  col- 
lapse of  the  whole  traditional  culture,  a  second  development  occurred 
which  portrays  a  humanistic  spirit.  While  looking  back  with  nostalgia  on 
the  greatness  that  was  gone,  the  men  of  this  period  made  an  attempt  to 
save  what  was  worth  saving  of  the  Graeco-Roman  heritage  and  the 
spiritual  tradition  of  Christian  antiquity.  Between  the  doomed  empire  and 
the  barren  times  ahead,  a  group  of  Christians  tried  to  hand  on  the  classical 
Christian  synthesis  of  liberal  arts  and  the  world  of  faith. 

On  the  frontier  between  the  age  of  persecution  and  the  age  of  imperial 
peace  for  the  Church  stands  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caesarea  (339),  a  student 
at  Origen's  center  for  Alexandrian  learning  in  Palestine.  Although  a  weak 
character  over  against  Constantine  and  the  Arians,  as  well  as  the  prototype 
of  a  vacillating  court  bishop,  Eusebius  was  the  first  scientific  apologist, 
evidencing  diligent,  comprehensive  research.  His  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY 
(No.  35),  in  ten  books  up  to  324,  is  the  first  historical  account  of  the 
earliest  Christian  Church.  Despite  its  obvious  apologetical  intent  and  weak- 
ness in  historical  technique,  this  history  contains  important  sources  which 
can  be  found  nowhere  else.  Eusebius'  historical  account  was  carried  on  by 
Socrates,  Sozomen,  Jerome,  Rufinus,  and  Cassiodorus. 

One  of  the  most  curious  documents  of  the  fourth  century  is  a  pilgrim's 
travelogue  account  of  a  long  journey  to  the  holy  places  of  the  East.  It  was 
undertaken  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  by  the  noble  lady  Etheria,  a  virgin 
from  the  Spanish  province  of  Galicia.  In  this  travelogue,  A  PILGRIMAGE  TO 
THE  HOLY  PLACES  OF  THE  EAST  (No.  36),  a  religious  woman  describes 
contemporary  Eastern  liturgical  practices  to  her  fellow  Sisters  in  vulgar 
Latin.  Her  account  is  an  invaluable  primary  source  for  the  history  of 
liturgical  worship  and  the  venerable  rites  of  the  ancient  mother  churches, 
as  well  as  a  striking  example  of  early  pilgrimages  from  the  West  to  the 
holy  places. 
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St.  Vincent  of  Lerins  (450),  a  priest  of  the  monastery  at  Lerins. 
espoused  a  semi-Pelagian  doctrine  of  grace  in  his  works  which  was  typical 
of  the  Church  in  southern  Gaul  at  that  time.  In  his  COMMONITORIES  (No. 
37),  however,  Vincent  advanced  an  excellent  statement  of  the  Catholic 
principle  of  authority  and  tradition.  It  became  in  time  a  classic  rule,  along 
with  St.  Irenaeus  of  Lyons'  dictum,  for  distinguishing  the  traditional  truths 
of  the  Catholic  faith  from  heresy. 

Boethius  (524),  of  the  ancient  Anicii  family,  was  Roman  chancellor 
to  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth  before  being  executed  on  suspicion  of  being  a 
Byzantine  partisan.  He  has  often  been  called  "the  last  of  the  Romans,"  or 
again  "the  first  of  the  scholastics."  Boethius  sought  consolation  in  prison 
by  writing  THE  CONSOLATION  OF  PHILOSOPHY  (No.  38).  In  this  work  he 
brought  Aristotle  to  the  schoolmen  of  later  generations,  and  his  much- 
quoted  treatise  had  a  pronounced  influence  on  coming  ages. 

Another  effort  to  reconcile  the  conquered  Romans  with  the  victorious 
barbarians  in  Christian  terms  was  attempted  by  Cassiodorus  (c.  580), 
secretary  of  Theodoric,  governor,  senator,  and  monastic  founder  on  his 
estates  at  Vivarium,  In  his  DIVINE  AND  HUMAN  READINGS  (No.  39), 
Cassiodorus  worked  out,  between  543  and  555,  a  methodology  for  scriptural, 
theological,  and  liberal  studies.  This  treatise,  intended  for  the  use  of  his 
monks  at  Vivarium,  was  a  humanistic  attempt  to  combine  as  a  cultural 
norm  the  practices  of  piety  with  intellectual  pursuits. 

Gregory,  Bishop  of  Tours  (594),  in  his  ten-volume  HISTORY  OF  THE 
FRANKS  (No.  40),  outlines,  in  awkward  style,  a  credulous  history  of  the 
world  and  then  of  the  Franks  from  Clovis  to  Sigibert.  Nationalistic,  moral- 
istic, legendary  in  context,  this  summary  was  the  first  history  in  the  West 
of  a  new  barbarian  people.  The  imperial  Church  was  giving  way  to  a  new 
order.  Gregory's  history  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  invaluable  description  of 
political  and  religious  conditions  of  the  early  French  people. 

St.  Columba  (597),  an  Irish  monk  from  Donegal,  went  off  to  lona, 
one  of  the  Hebrides  islands  off  Scotland,  established  a  monastery  and 
church  there,  and  worked  for  thirty-four  years  among  the  Picts.  He  and 
his  monks  converted  the  whole  of  northern  Scotland  to  Christianity. 
Columba's  famed  hymn,  ALTUS  PROSATOR  (No.  41),  is  a  typical  expression 
of  Irish  piety  and  literary  endeavor  of  early  mediaeval  Latinity.  Themes  of 
the  late  medieval  Dies  Irae  hymn,  placed  in  the  Requiem  Mass,  appear  in 
striking  patterns  in  this  sixth-century  hymn  of  Columba. 
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35.  Bishop  Eusebius  of  Caesarea:  Ecclesiastical  History,  c.  312 

From  I'Mschius  I'umphili:  Ecclc.Mnstual  History,  trans,  by  Roy  J.  Deferrari  ("The  Fathers 
of  the  Church";  New  York:  Fathers  of  the  Church,  Inc.,  1953),  pp.  35-37;  88-92;  137-146. 


I,  1.  SINCE  it  is  my  purpose  to  hand 
down  a  written  account  of  the  succes- 
sions of  the  holy  Apostles  as  well  as  of 
the  times  extending  from  our  Savior  to 
ourselves;  the  number  and  nature  of 
the  events  which  are  said  to  have  been 
treated  in  ecclesiastical  history;  the 
number  of  those  who  were  her  illus- 
trious guides  and  leaders  in  especially 
prominent  dioceses;  the  number  of 
those  who  in  each  generation  by  word 
of  mouth  or  by  writings  served  as  am- 
bassadors of  the  word  of  God;  the 
names,  the  number,  and  the  times  of 
those  who  out  of  a  desire  for  innova- 
tion launched  into  an  extremity  of 
error  and  proclaimed  themselves  the 
introducers  of  knowledge  falsely  so 
called,  mercilessly  ravaging  the  flock  of 
Christ  like  ravening  wolves;  and  be- 
sides this  what  straightway  befell  the 
entire  Jewish  race  as  the  result  of  its 
plot  against  our  Savior;  furthermore, 
the  number,  and  times  of  the  war 
waged  by  the  Gentiles  against  the  di- 
vine Word;  and  the  character  of  those 
who  on  various  occasions  have  passed 
through  the  contest  of  blood  and  tor- 
tures in  His  behalf;  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  the  martyrdoms  of  our  own 
times  and  with  them  all  the  gracious 
and  kindly  succor  of  our  Savior;  in 
view  of  all  this  I  shall  begin  frith  the 
first  dispensation  of  God  in  our  Savior 
and  Lord,  Jesus  Christ. 

But  at  this  point  my  account  asks 
for  the  indulgence  of  the  reasonable, 
for  I  confess  that  it  is  beyond  my 
power  to  fulfill  the  promise  completely 
and  perfectly,  since  we  are  the  first  to 
enter  upon  the  undertaking,  attempt- 
ing, as  it  were,  to  travel  a  deserted 
and  untrodden  road,  praying  that  we 


may  have  God  as  our  guide  and  the 
power  of  the  Lord  as  our  co-worker, 
being  unable  to  discover  anywhere 
even  the  bare  tracks  of  those  who 
traveled  the  same  path  before  us,  ex- 
cept only  for  the  brief  remarks  through 
which  in  one  way  or  another  they  have 
left  us  partial  accounts  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived,  raising  their  voices 
like  torches  from  afar  and  crying  out 
from  on  high  as  from  a  distant  and 
lofty  watch  tower,  bidding  us  how  we 
must  walk  and  keep  straight  the  course 
of  our  story  without  error  and  danger. 
So,  having  gathered  from  what  they 
have  mentioned  here  and  there  such 
matters  as  we  think  will  be  useful  for 
the  subject  that  lies  before  us,  and 
having  culled  appropriate  passages 
from  the  ancient  writers,  as  if,  as  it 
were,  from  intellectual  meadows,  we 
shall  endeavor  to  consolidate  them  in 
an  historical  narrative,  happy  if  we 
succeed  in  rescuing  the  successions,  if 
not  of  all,  then  at  least  of  the  most  re- 
nowned of  the  Apostles  of  our  Savior 
in  those  Churches  which  even  today 
are  accounted  pre-eminent.  1  am  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  most  necessary 
for  me  to  labor  on  this  subject,  because 
I  am  unaware  that  any  one  of  the 
ecclesiastical  writers  has  up  to  now 
given  serious  attention  to  this  kind  of 
writing,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  appear 
very  useful  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  historical  research.  Now,  1  have  al- 
ready composed  a  summary  of  this 
material  in  the  Chronological  Canons 
which  I  have  drawn  up;  nevertheless, 
in  the  present  work  1  have  undertaken 
to  make  the  narrative  as  full  as  pos- 
sible. 

My  work,  as  I  have  said,  will  begin 
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with  the  dispensation  conceived  in  re- 
lation to  Christ  and  the  divinity 
ascribed  to  Him,  loftier  and  greater 
than  human  conception.  For,  he  who 
intends  to  hand  down  in  writing  the 
story  of  the  Church's  leadership  would 
have  to  begin  with  the  very  origin  of 
Christ's  dispensation  itself,  more  di- 
vine than  it  seems  to  most,  since  we 
have  laid  claim  to  our  name  from 

Him 

II,  2.  Now,  when  the  marvelous 
resurrection  of  our  Savior  and  His 
ascension  into  heaven  were  already 
generally  noised  about,  since  an  an- 
cient custom  prevailed  among  those 
who  ruled  the  nations  of  reporting  to 
him  who  held  the  imperial  office  any 
novel  occurrences  that  took  place 
among  them,  in  order  that  nothing  that 
happened  might  escape  him,  Pilate 
communicated  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius 
the  account  of  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead  of  our  Savior  Jesus  which 
had  already  been  spread  among  all 
throughout  the  whole  of  Palestine,  and 
other  wonders  which  he  had  learned 
about  Him,  including  how,  on  having 
arisen  from  the  dead  after  death,  He 
was  already  believed  by  many  to  be  a 
God.  They  say  that  Tiberius  referred 
the  report  to  the  Senate  and  that  the 
Senate  rejected  it,  ostensibly  because 
it  had  not  tested  the  matter  previously, 
since  an  ancient  law  prevailed  that  no 
one  be  held  a  god  by  the  Romans  ex- 
cept by  a  vote  and  decree  of  the 
Senate,  but  in  reality  because  the  sav- 
ing teaching  of  the  divine  Gospel  did 
not  need  confirmation  and  recom- 
mendation from  men.  So,  when  the 
council  of  the  Romans  thus  rejected 
the  report  of  our  Savior  which  had 
been  announced,  it  was  said  that 
Tiberius  clung  to  the  opinion  which  he 
had  held  formerly  and  contrived  noth- 
ing unusual  against  the  teaching  of 
Christ.  Tertullian,  who  had  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  Romans, 


of  high  repute  in  other  respects  and 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  at  Rome, 
gives  the  following  account  in  his 
Apology  for  the  Christians  which  he 
wrote  in  Latin  and  which  was  trans- 
lated into  Greek,  recounting  thus  by 
way  of  explanation:  'But,  in  order  that 
we  may  discuss  such  laws  from  their 
origin,  there  was  an  ancient  decree 
that  no  one  should  be  consecrated  a 
god  by  an  emperor  before  it  had  been 
approved  by  the  Senate.  Marcus 
Aemilius  so  acted  with  regard  to  a 
certain  idol  Alburnus.  And  this  act 
supports  our  argument  that  among  you 
godship  is  granted  by  man's  approval. 
If  a  god  does  not  please  a  man,  he 
does  not  become  god;  so,  according 
to  this,  man  must  be  gracious  to  God. 
Tiberius,  then,  in  whose  rule  the  name 
of  Christian  came  into  the  world,  when 
this  doctrine  was  reported  to  him  from 
Palestine,  where  it  first  began,  com- 
municated with  the  Senate,  making  it 
clear  to  them  that  he  was  pleased  with 
the  doctrine.  But  the  Senate,  because 
it  itself  had  not  tested  it,  rejected  it, 
but  Tiberius  remained  firm  in  his  own 
opinion  and  threatened  death  to  the 
accusers  of  the  Christians.'  Heavenly 
Providence  designedly  injected  this 
into  his  mind  in  order  that  the  word 
of  the  Gospel  with  unhampered  begin- 
nings might  traverse  the  earth  in  every 
direction. 

II,  3.  Thus,  then,  by  heavenly  power 
and  co-operation,  like  a  sun  ray,  the 
saving  "Word  quickly  illumined  the 
whole  earth.  Straightway,  in  accordance 
with  the  divine  Scripture,  the  voice  of 
its  inspired  evangelists  and  Apostles 
'went  forth  to  the  whole  earth  and 
their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world." 
And  then  in  all  the  cities  and  villages 
churches  were  quickly  established, 
filled  with  multitudes  of  people,  like  a 
teeming  threshing  floor,  and  all  those 
souls,  bound  through  hereditary  suc- 
cession and  original  error  by  the  an- 
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cient  disease  of  idolatrous  supersti- 
tion, on  being  set  free  as  it  were  from 
terrible  masters  and  finding  release 
from  most  difficult  bondage  by  the 
power  of  Christ  through  both  the 
teaching  of  His  disciples  and  their 
wonderful  works,  rejected  all  demonia- 
cal polytheism  and  confessed  that  there 
was  one  God  alone,  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  and  this  One  Himself  they 
honored  with  the  rites  of  true  piety 
through  inspired  and  rational  worship 
which  was  implanted  by  our  Savior  in 
the  life  of  men.  But,  when  the  divine 
grace  was  already  being  poured  out 
upon  the  rest  of  the  nations,  and  when 
Cornelius  with  his  whole  house  was  the 
first  in  Caesarea  of  Palestine  to  re- 
ceive faith  in  Christ  through  divine 
revelation  and  the  ministration  of 
Peter,  and  when  a  great  many  other 
Greeks  also  received  it  at  Antioch,  to 
whom  those  who  had  been  scattered 
in  the  persecution  against  Stephen 
preached,  and  when  the  Church  at 
Antioch  was  already  flourishing  and 
abounding,  and  when  so  many  of  the 
prophets  from  Jerusalem  were  also  on 
hand  in  the  same  place,  and  with  them 
Barnabas  and  Paul,  and  a  great  multi- 
tude of  the  brethren  besides  these,  the 
name  of  Christian  first  sprang  up  here, 
as  from  a  fresh  and  life-giving  foun- 
tain. Agabus,  also,  one  of  the  prophets 
who  were  with  them,  prophesied  about 
the  future  occurrence  of  a  famine,  and 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  sent  to  give 
aid  to  the  ministry  of  the  brethren.  .  .  . 
Til,  1 .  In  such  a  condition  were  the 
affairs  of  the  Jews,  but  of  the  holy 
Apostles  and  disciples  of  our  Savior 
who  were  scattered  over  the  whole 
world,  Thomas,  as  tradition  holds,  re- 
ceived Parthia;  Andrew,  Scythia;  John, 
Asia  (and  with  the  people  there  he 
lived  and  he  died  in  Ephesus);  but 
Peter  seems  to  have  preached  in  Pontus 
and  Galatia  and  Bithynia  and  Cap- 
padocia  and  Asia  to  the  Jews  of  the 


Dispersion,  and  at  last,  having  come 
to  Rome,  was  crucified  head-down- 
wards, for  he  himself  had  asked  to 
suffer  so.  What  need  we  say  about 
Paul,  who  fulfilled  the  gospel  of  Christ 
from  Jerusalem  to  Illyricum  and  later 
suffered  martyrdom  in  Rome  under 
Nero?  These  facts  have  been  stated  ex- 
actly by  Origen  in  the  third  volume  of 
his  Commentary  on  Genesis. 

Ill,  2.  After  the  martyrdom  of  Paul 
and  of  Peter,  Linus  was  the  first  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  episcopacy  of  the  Church 
at  Rome.  Paul,  when  writing  from 
Rome  to  Timothy,  makes  mention  of 
him  in  the  salutation  at  the  end  of  the 
Epistle. 

Ill,  3.  Now,  one  letter  of  Peter,  his 
so-called  first  Epistle,  is  admitted  to  be 
genuine,  and  the  ancient  presbyters 
made  use  of  this  Epistle  as  undisputed 
in  their  own  writings.  The  reputed 
second  Epistle  we  have  ascertained  to 
be  not  canonical;  nevertheless,  since  it 
appeared  useful  to  many,  it  has  been 
studied  together  with  the  other  Scrip- 
tures. However,  the  writing  of  the 
Acts  imputed  to  him,  and  the  Gospel 
that  bears  his  name,  and  the  Preaching 
spoken  of  as  his,  and  the  so-called 
Revelation  we  know  have  not  been 
handed  down  at  all  among  Catholics, 
because  no  orthodox  writer  among  the 
ancients  or  in  our  own  time  has  made 
use  of  their  testimonies.  As  my  history 
proceeds,  I  shall  make  it  a  point  to 
indicate  in  succession  which  of  the 
orthodox  writers  in  each  period  made 
use  of  any  of  the  disputed  works  and 
what  they  said  about  the  canonical  and 
accepted  writings  and  what  about  those 
which  are  not  so.  But,  such  are  the 
works  which  are  called  Peter's,  among 
which  I  recognize  only  one  Epistle  as 
genuine  and  so  acknowledged  by  the 
presbyters  of  old.  And  the  fourteen 
Epistles  of  Paul  are  manifest  and  clear, 
yet  it  is  not  right  to  ignore  that  some 
have  rejected  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
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brews  as  spurious,  saying  that  it  was 
disputed  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  by  Paul.  I 
shall  set  forth  at  the  proper  time  what 
was  said  about  this  Epistle  by  our 
predecessors.  Indeed,  not  even  have  T 
received  his  so-called  Acts  among  the 
undisputed  writings.  But  since  the  same 
Apostle  in  the  salutations  at  the  end 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  has  made 
mention  among  others  of  Hernias, 
whose,  they  say,  is  the  Book  of  the 
Shepherd,  we  must  realize  that  this 
also  was  rejected  by  some,  and  be- 
cause of  these  it  should  not  be  placed 
among  approved  works,  but  by  others 
it  has  been  judged  as  most  indispensa- 
ble for  those  especially  who  need  ele- 
mentary instruction.  We  know  that  for 
this  purpose  it  has  been  used  publicly 
in  the  churches  in  recent  times,  and  I 
have  found  that  some  of  the  most  an- 
cient authors  have  drawn  on  it.  Let 
these  words  suffice  to  establish  the  di- 
vine writings  that  are  undisputed  and 
those  which  are  not  acknowledged  by 
all. 

Ill,  4.  It  should  be  clear  from  Paul's 
own  words,  and  from  what  Luke  has 
related  in  the  Acts,  that  Paul,  when 
preaching  to  the  Gentiles,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  churches  'from 
Jerusalem  round  about  as  far  as  unto 
Illyricum.'  And  from  the  very  words  of 
Peter,  from  the  Epistle  which  we  have 
mentioned  as  indisputably  his,  in  which 
he  writes  to  the  Hebrews  who  were  in 
the  dispersion  of  Pontus,  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,  it 
should  be  clear  in  how  many  provinces 
he,  too,  handed  down  the  word  of  the 
New  Testament  by  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ  to  those  of  the  circum- 
cision. But  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how 
many  and  who  of  these  became  gen- 
uinely zealous  and  were  judged  able  to 
be  pastors  of  the  churches  founded  by 
them,  except  such  as  one  might  list 
from  the  words  of  Paul.  His  fellow 


workers  and  fellow  soldiers,  as  he 
himself  called  them,  numbered  many 
thousands,  the  majority  of  whom  he 
considered  worthy  of  an  everlasting 
memorial,  for  he  has  made  his  testi- 
mony to  them  unceasing  in  his  own 
letters.  Moreover,  Luke  also,  as  he 
lists  those  known  to  him,  makes  men- 
tion of  them  by  name.  So  Timothy  is 
recorded  as  the  first  to  receive  the 
bishopric  of  the  diocese  of  Ephesus, 
as  also  was  Titus  of  the  churches  in 
Crete.  Luke,  who  was  by  race  an 
Antiochian  and  by  profession  a  physi- 
cian, had  long  been  a  companion  of 
Paul,  and  had  more  than  a  casual  ac- 
quaintance with  the  rest  of  the  Apos- 
tles. He  has  left  us  in  two  inspired 
books  examples  of  the  art  of  healing 
for  souls  which  he  obtained  from 
them:  namely,  the  Gospel,  which  he 
testifies  that  he  planned  according  to 
what  those  who  were  eye-witnesses 
from  the  beginning  and  ministers  of 
the  word  had  handed  down  to  him,  all 
of  whom  he  says  he  had  followed  from 
the  first,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
which  he  composed  on  the  evidence 
not  of  hearsay  but  of  his  own  eyes. 
And  they  say  that  Paul  was  actually 
accustomed  to  quote  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  St.  Luke,  since  when  writing 
about  some  Gospel  as  his  own  he  used 
to  say,  'According  to  my  Gospel.'  Of 
the  rest  of  Paul's  followers,  there  is 
evidence  from  Paul  himself  that 
Crescens  was  sent  to  Gaul,  and  Linus, 
whom  he  mentioned  in  the  second 
Epistle  to  Timothy  as  being  with  him 
in  Rome,  has  already  been  shown  to 
have  been  the  first  after  Peter  to  have 
been  appointed  to  the  episcopacy  of 
the  Church  in  Rome.  And  of  Clement, 
also,  who  was  himself  appointed  the 
third  Bishop  of  the  Church  at  Rome, 
there  is  evidence  from  Paul  that  he  was 
his  co-worker  and  fellow  soldier.  Be- 
sides these,  that  member  of  the  Are- 
opagus, Dionysius  by  name,  whom 
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Luke  records  in  the  Acts  as  having 
received  the  faith  for  the  first  time 
after  Paul's  public  address  to  the 
Athenians  in  the  Areopagus,  is  de- 
scribed by  one  of  the  ancients,  an- 
other Dionysius,  shepherd  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Corinth,  as  having  been  the 
first  Bishop  of  the  Church  at  Athens. 
As  we  proceed  on  our  way,  we  will 
relate  at  the  proper  time  the  chrono- 
logical details  of  the  succession  of  the 
Apostles;  meanwhile,  let  us  go  on 
with  the  succeeding  events  of  our  his- 
tory. 

Ill,  5.  After  Nero  was  master  of  the 
sovereignty  for  thirteen  years,  and  the 
affairs  of  Galba  and  Otho  had  oc- 
cupied a  year  and  six  months,  Vespa- 
sian, who  was  famous  for  his  cam- 
paigns against  the  Jews,  was  declared 
ruler  over  Judaea  itself,  having  been 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  armies 
there.  So  he  set  out  at  once  on  the  road 
to  Rome,  and  entrusted  the  war  against 
the  Jews  to  his  son  Titus.  The  Jews, 
after  the  ascension  of  our  Savior,  in 
addition  to  their  crime  against  Him, 
now  devised  innumerable  plots  against 
His  Apostles,  also.  First,  Stephen  was 
stoned  to  death  by  them;  then,  after 
him,  James,  who  was  the  son  of 
Zebedee  and  the  brother  of  John,  was 
beheaded;  and  above  all,  James,  who 
was  the  first  to  obtain  the  episcopal 
seat  in  Jerusalem  after  the  ascension  of 
our  Savior,  met  death  in  the  manner 
described  above.  The  death  of  the  rest 
of  the  Apostles  was  plotted  in  numer- 
ous ways  and  they  were  driven  from 
the  land  of  Judaea,  and  they  went  their 
way  to  teach  the  Gospel  among  all 
the  nations,  supported  by  the  power 
of  Christ,  who  said  to  them:  'Going 
teach  ye  all  nations  in  my  name.'  But 
the  people  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem 
were  commanded  by  an  oracle  given 
out  by  revelation  before  the  war  to 
esteemed  men  there  to  depart  from  the 


city  and  to  inhabit  a  city  of  Peraea 
which  they  called  Pella.  Those  who  be- 
lieved in  Christ  migrated  to  this  city 
from  Jerusalem,  that,  when  holy  men 
had  entirely  abandoned  the  royal  capi- 
tal of  the  Jews  and  the  entire  land  of 
Judaea,  the  judgment  of  God  might 
soon  overtake  them  for  their  many 
crimes  against  Christ  and  His  Apostles 
and  utterly  destroy  that  generation  of 
the  wicked  from  among  men.  Whoever 
wishes  can  gather  accurately  from  the 
history  written  by  Josephus  how  many 
evils  everywhere  overwhelmed  the  en- 
tire nation  at  that  time;  and  how  espe- 
cially the  inhabitants  of  Judaea  were 
driven  to  an  extremity  of  misfortunes; 
and  how  many  thousands  of  youths, 
together  with  women  and  children, 
perished  by  the  sword  and  by  hunger 
and  countless  other  forms  of  death; 
and  how  many  and  what  famous  cities 
of  the  Jews  were  besieged;  and  also 
what  terrors  and  worse  than  terrors 
those  saw  who  fled  to  Jerusalem  itself 
as  to  a  most  mighty  capital;  the  nature 
of  the  whole  war  and  every  detail  of 
what  happened  in  it;  and  how,  finally, 
the  abomination  of  desolation  pro- 
claimed by  the  Prophets  was  estab- 
lished in  the  very  Temple  of  God. 
celebrated  of  old,  which  suffered  com- 
plete destruction  and  total  disappear- 
ance in  flames.  But  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  this  same  writer  relates  that 
the  multitude  of  those  assembled  from 
all  Judaea  in  the  days  of  the  Feast  of 
the  Passover  to  the  number  of  three 
million  were  shut  off  in  Jerusalem,  to 
use  his  very  words,  'as  in  a  prison.' 
Now,  it  was  right  that  in  those  very 
days  in  which  they  had  arranged  for 
the  Passion  of  the  Savior  and  Bene- 
factor of  all  men  they,  shut  off  'as  in 
a  prison,'  should  receive  the  destruc- 
tion which  pursued  them  at  the  hands 
of  divine  justice.  .  .  . 
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Sunday: 

II,  1.  ON  THE  seventh  day,  that  is  on 
the  Lord's  Day,  the  whole  multitude 
assembles  before  cockcrow,  in  as  great 
numbers  as  the  place  can  hold,  as  at 
Easter,  in  the  basilica  which  is  near 
the  Anastasis,  but  outside  the  doors, 
where  lights  are  hanging  for  the  pur- 
pose. And  for  fear  that  they  should 
not  be  there  at  cockcrow  they  come 
beforehand  and  sit  down  there.  Hymns 
as  well  as  antiphons  are  said,  and 
prayers  are  made  between  the  several 
hymns  and  antiphons,  for  at  the  Vigils 
there  are  always  both  Priests  and 
Deacons  ready  there  for  the  assembling 
of  the  multitude,  the  custom  being  that 
the  Holy  Places  are  not  opened  before 
cockcrow.  Now  as  soon  as  the  first 
cock  has  crowed,  the  Bishop  arrives 
and  enters  the  Cave  at  the  Anastasis 
[Sanctuary  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre];  all 
the  doors  are  opened  and  the  whole 
multitude  enters  the  Anastasis,  where 
countless  lights  are  already  burning. 
And  when  the  people  have  entered, 
one  of  the  Priests  says  a  psalm  to 
which  all  respond,  and  afterwards 
prayer  is  made;  then  one  of  the  Dea- 
cons says  a  psalm  and  prayer  is  again 
made,  a  third  psalm  is  recited  by  one  of 
the  Clergy,  prayer  is  made  for  the  third 
time  and  there  is  a  commemoration 
of  all.  After  these  three  psalms  and 
three  prayers  are  ended,  lo!  censers  are 
brought  into  the  Cave  of  the  Anastasis 
so  that  the  whole  basilica  of  the 
Anastasis  is  filled  with  odours.  And 
then  the  Bishop,  standing  within  the 
rails,  takes  the  book  of  the  Gospel, 
and  proceeding  to  the  door  himself 
reads  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord.  And 


when  the  reading  is  begun  there  is  so 
great  a  moaning  and  groaning  among 
all,  with  so  many  tears,  that  the  hardest 
of  heart  might  be  moved  to  tears  for 
that  the  Lord  had  borne  such  things 
for  us.  After  the  reading  of  the  Gospel 
the  Bishop  goes  out,  and  is  accom- 
panied to  the  Cross  by  all  the  people 
with  hymns,  there  again  a  psalm  is  said 
and  prayer  is  made,  after  which  he 
blesses  the  faithful  and  the  Dismissal 
takes  place,  and  as  he  comes  out  all 
approach  to  his  hand.  And  forthwith 
the  Bishop  betakes  himself  to  his 
house,  and  from  that  hour  all  the 
Monks  return  to  the  Anastasis,  where 
psalms  and  antiphons,  with  prayer  after 
each  psalm  or  antiphon,  are  said  until 
daylight;  the  Priests  and  Deacons  also 
keep  watch  in  turn  daily  at  the  Anas- 
tasis with  the  people,  but  of  the  lay 
people,  whether  men  or  women,  those 
who  are  so  minded  remain  in  the  place 
until  daybreak,  and  those  who  are  not 
return  to  their  houses  and  betake 
themselves  to  sleep. 

2.  Now  at  daybreak  because  it  is 
the  Lord's  Day  every  one  proceeds  to 
the  greater  church  [Martyrium  or 
Great  Basilica],  built  by  Constantine, 
which  is  situated  in  Golgotha  behind 
the  Cross,  where  all  things  are  done 
which  are  customary  everywhere  on 
the  Lord's  Day.  But  the  custom  here 
is  that  of  all  the  Priests  who  take  their 
seats,  as  many  as  are  willing,  preach, 
and  after  them  all  the  Bishop  preaches, 
and  these  sermons  are  always  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  in  order  that  the  people 
may  always  be  instructed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures and  in  the  love  of  God.  The  de- 
livery of  these  sermons  delays  greatly 
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the  Dismissal  from  the  church,  so  that 
the  Dismissal  does  not  take  place  before 
the  fourth  or  perhaps  the  fifth  hour. 
But  when  the  Dismissal  from  the 
church  is  made  in  the  manner  that  is 
customary  everywhere,  the  Monks  ac- 
company the  Bishop  with  hymns  from 
the  church  to  the  Anastasis,  and  as  he 
approaches  with  hymns  all  the  doors  of 
the  basilica  of  the  Anastasis  are 
opened,  and  the  people,  that  is  the 
faithful,  enter,  but  not  the  catechumens. 
And  after  the  people  the  Bishop  en- 
ters, and  goes  at  once  within  the  rails 
of  the  Cave  of  the  Martyrium.  Thanks 
are  first  given  to  God,  then  prayer  is 
made  for  all,  after  which  the  Deacon 
bids  all  bow  their  heads,  where  they 
stand,  and  the  Bishop  standing  within 
the  inner  rails  blesses  them  and  goes 
out,  each  one  drawing  near  to  his  hand 
as  he  makes  his  exit.  Thus  the  Dis- 
missal is  delayed  until  nearly  the  fifth 
or  sixth  hour.  And  in  like  manner  it 
is  done  at  lucernare  according  to  daily 
custom. 

This  then  is  the  custom  observed 
every  day  throughout  the  whole  year 
except  on  Solemn  Days,  as  to  the  keep- 
ing of  which  we  have  referred  later  on. 
But  among  all  things  it  is  a  special  fea- 
ture that  they  arrange  that  suitable 
psalms  and  antiphons  are  said  on  every 
occasion,  both  those  said  by  night,  or 
in  the  morning,  as  well  as  those 
throughout  the  day,  at  the  sixth  hour, 
the  ninth  hour,  or  at  lucernare,  all 
being  so  appropriate  and  so  reasonable 
as  to  bear  on  the  matter  in  hand.  And 
they  proceed  to  the  greater  church, 
which  was  built  by  Constantine,  and 
which  is  situated  in  Golgotha,  that  is, 
behind  the  Cross,  on  every  Lord's  Day 
throughout  the  year  except  on  the  one 
Sunday  of  Pentecost,  when  they  pro- 
ceed to  Syon,  as  you  will  find  men- 
tioned below;  but  even  then  they  go  to 
Syon  before  the  third  hour,  the  Dis- 


missal having  been  first  made  in  the 
greater  church. 

Epiphany: 

III,  1.  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in 
the  Name  of  the  Lord,  and  the  rest 
which  follows.  And  since,  for  the  sake 
of  the  Monks  who  go  on  foot,  it  is 
necessary  to  walk  slowly,  the  arrival 
in  Jerusalem  thus  takes  place  at  the 
hour  when  a  man  begins  to  be  able  to 
recognise  another,  that  is,  close  upon 
but  a  little  before  daybreak.  And  on 
arriving  there,  the  Bishop  and  all  with 
him  immediately  enter  the  Anastasis, 
where  an  exceedingly  great  prayer  is 
made,  first  the  catechumens  and  then 
the  faithful  are  blessed  by  the  Bishop; 
then  the  Bishop  retires,  and  every  one 
returns  to  his  lodging  to  take  rest,  but 
the  Monks  remain  there  until  daybreak 
and  recite  hymns. 

2.  But  after  the  people  have  taken 
rest,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
hour  they  all  assemble  in  the  greater 
church,  which  is  in  Golgotha. 

Now  it  would  be  superfluous  to  de- 
scribe the  adornment  either  of  the 
church,  or  of  the  Anastasis,  or  of  the 
Cross,  or  in  Bethlehem  on  that  day; 
you  see  there  nothing  but  gold  and 
gems  and  silk.  For  if  you  look  at  the 
veils,  they  are  made  wholly  of  silk 
striped  with  gold,  and  if  you  look  at 
the  curtains,  they  too  are  made  wholly 
of  silk  striped  with  gold.  The  church 
vessels  too,  of  every  kind,  gold  and 
jewelled,  are  brought  out  on  that  day, 
and  indeed,  who  could  either  reckon 
or  describe  the  number  and  weight  of 
the  cereojala,  or  of  the  cicindelae,  or  of 
the  lucernae,  or  of  the  various  vessels? 
And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  decoration 
of  the  fabric  itself,  which  Constantine, 
under  his  mother's  influence,  decorated 
with  gold,  mosaic,  and  costly  marbles, 
as  far  as  the  resources  of  his  kingdom 
allowed  him,  that  is,  the  greater  church 
as  well  as  the  Anastasis,  at  the  Cross, 
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and  the  other  Holy  Places  in  Jeru- 
salem? But  to  return  to  the  matter  in 
hand:  the  Dismissal  takes  place  on  the 
first  day  in  the  greater  church,  which 
is  in  Golgotha,  and  when  they  preach 
or  read  the  several  lessons,  or  recite 
hymns,  all  are  appropriate  to  the  day. 
And  afterwards  when  the  Dismissal 
from  the  church  has  been  made,  they 
repair  to  the  Anastasis  with  hymns, 
according  to  custom,  so  that  the  Dis- 
missal takes  place  about  the  sixth  hour. 
And  on  this  day  lucernare  also  is  said 
according  to  the  daily  use. 

3.  On  the  second  day  also  they  pro- 
ceed in  like  manner  to  the  church  in 
Golgotha,  and  also  on  the  third  day; 
thus  the  feast  is  celebrated  with  all  this 
joyfulness  for  three  days  up  to  the 
sixth  hour  in  the  church  built  by  Con- 
stantine.  On  the  fourth  day  it  is  cele- 
brated in  like  manner  with  similar 
festal  array  in  Eleona,  the  very  beauti- 
ful church  which  stands  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives;  on  the  fifth  day  in  the 
Laz&rium,  which  is  distant  about  one 
thousand  five  hundred  paces  from 
Jerusalem;  on  the  sixth  day  in  Syon, 
on  the  seventh  day  in  the  Anastasis, 
and  on  the  eighth  day  at  the  Cross. 
Thus,  then,  is  the  feast  celebrated  with 
all  this  joyfulness  and  festal  array 
throughout  the  eight  days  in  all  the 
Holy  Places  which  I  have  mentioned 
above.  And  in  Bethlehem  also  through- 
out the  entire  eight  days  the  feast  is 
celebrated  with  similar  festal  array  and 
joyfulness  daily  by  the  Priests  and  by 
all  the  Clergy  there,  and  by  the  Monks 
who  are  appointed  in  that  place.  For 
from  the  hour  when  all  return  by  night 
to  Jerusalem  with  the  Bishop,  the 
Monks  of  that  place  keep  vigil  in  the 
church  in  Bethlehem,  reciting  hymns 
and  antiphons,  but  it  is  necessary  that 
the  Bishop  should  always  keep  these 
days  in  Jerusalem.  And  immense 
crowds,  not  of  Monks  only,  but  also 


of  the  laity,  both  men  and  women, 
flock  together  to  Jerusalem  from  every 
quarter  for  the  solemn  and  joyous  ob- 
servance of  that  day.  .  .  . 

Lent: 

IV,  1.  Now  the  several  days  of  the 
several  weeks  are  kept  thus: 

On  the  Lord's  Day  after  the  first 
cockcrow  the  Bishop  reads  in  the 
Anastasis  the  account  of  the  Lord's 
Resurrection  from  the  Gospel,  as  on 
all  Lord's  Days  throughout  the  whole 
year,  and  everything  is  done  at  the 
Anastasis  and  at  the  Cross  as  on  all 
Lord's  Days  throughout  the  year,  up  to 
daybreak.  Afterwards,  in  the  morning, 
they  proceed  to  the  greater  church, 
called  the  Martyrium,  which  is  in  Gol- 
gotha behind  the  Cross,  and  all  things 
that  are  customary  on  the  Lord's  Days 
are  done  there.  In  like  manner  also 
when  the  Dismissal  from  the  church 
has  been  made,  they  go  with  hymns 
to  the  Anastasis,  as  they  always  do 
on  the  Lord's  Days,  and  while  these 
things  are  being  done  the  fifth  hour  is 
reached.  Lucernare,  however,  takes 
place  at  its  own  hour,  as  usual,  at  the 
Anastasis  and  at  the  Cross,  and  in  the 
various  Holy  Places,  but  on  the  Lord's 
Day  the  ninth  hour  is  kept. 

2.  On  the  second  weekday  they  go 
at  the  first  cockcrow  to  the  Anastasis, 
as  they  do  throughout  the  year,  and 
everything  that  is  usual  is  done  until 
morning.  Then  at  the  third  hour  they 
go  to  the  Anastasis,  and  the  things  are 
done  that  are  customary  throughout 
the  year  at  the  sixth  hour,  for  this  go- 
ing at  the  third  hour  in  Quadragesima 
is  additional.  At  the  sixth  and  ninth 
hours  also,  and  at  lucernare,  everything 
is  done  that  is  customary  throughout 
the  whole  year  at  the  Holy  Places.  And 
on  the  third  weekday  all  things  are 
done  as  on  the  second  weekday.  .  .  . 

5.  This  is  the  custom  of  the  fast  in 
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Quadragesima:  some,  when  they  have 
eaten  after  the  Dismissal  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  that  is,  about  the  fifth  or  sixth 
hour,  do  not  eat  throughout  the  whole 
week  until  after  the  Dismissal  at  the 
Anastasis  on  the  Sabbath;  these  are 
they  who  keep  the  week's  fast. 

Nor,  after  having  eaten  in  the  morn- 
ing, do  they  eat  in  the  evening  of  the 
Sabbath,  but  they  take  a  meal  on  the 
next  day,  that  is,  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
after  the  Dismissal  from  the  church  at 
the  fifth  hour  or  later,  and  then  they 
do  not  eat  again  until  the  Sabbath 
comes  round,  as  I  said  above.  For  the 
custom  here  is  that  all  who  arc 
Aputactitae,  as  they  call  them  here, 
whether  men  or  women,  eat  only 
once  a  day  on  the  day  when  they  do 
eat,  not  only  in  Quadragesima,  but 
throughout  the  whole  year.  But  if  any 
of  the  Aputactitae  cannot  keep  the 
entire  week  of  fasting  as  described 
above,  they  take  a  meal  in  the  middle 
on  the  fifth  day,  all  through  Quad- 
ragesima. And  if  any  one  cannot  do 
this,  he  keeps  two  days'  fast  all  through 
Quadragesima,  and  they  who  cannot 
do  even  this,  take  a  meal  every  eve- 
ning. For  no  one  exacts  from  any  how 
much  he  should  do,  but  each  does 
what  he  can,  nor  is  he  praised  who  has 
done  much,  nor  is  he  blamed  who  has 
done  less;  that  is  the  custom  here.  For 
their  food  during  the  days  of  Quad- 
ragesima is  as  follows: — they  taste 
neither  bread  which  cannot  be  weighed, 
nor  oil,  nor  anything  that  grows  on 
trees,  but  only  water  and  a  little  gruel 
made  of  flour.  Quadragesima  is  kept 
thus,  as  we  have  said.  And  at  the  end 
of  the  week's  fast  the  vigil  is  kept  in  the 
Anastasis  from  the  hour  of  lucernare 
on  the  sixth  weekday,  when  the  people 
come  with  psalms  from  Syon,  to  the 
morning  of  the  Sabbath,  when  the  Ob- 
lation is  offered  in  the  Anastasis.  And 
the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 


sixth  weeks  in  Quadragesima  are  kept 
as  the  first. 

Holy  Week: 

V,  1 .  Now  when  the  seventh  week 
has  come,  that  is,  when  two  weeks, 
including  the  seventh,  are  left  before 
Easter,  everything  is  done  on  each  day 
as  in  the  weeks  that  are  past,  except 
that  the  vigils  of  the  sixth  weekday, 
which  were  kept  in  the  Anastasis  dur- 
ing the  first  six  weeks,  are,  in  the 
seventh  week,  kept  in  Syon,  and  with 
the  same  customs  that  obtained  during 
the  six  weeks  in  the  Anastasis.  For 
throughout  the  whole  vigil  psalms  and 
antiphons  are  said  appropriate  both  to 
the  place  and  to  the  day. 

And  when  the  morning  of  the  Sab- 
bath begins  to  dawn,  the  Bishop  offers 
the  Oblation.  And  at  the  Dismissal  the 
Archdeacon  lifts  his  voice  and  says: 
"Let  us  all  be  ready  to-day  at  the 
seventh  hour  in  the  Lazarium."  And 
so,  as  the  seventh  hour  approaches,  all 
go  to  the  Lazarium,  that  is,  Bethany, 
situated  at  about  the  second  milestone 
from  the  city.  And  as  they  go  from 
Jerusalem  to  the  Lazarium,  there  is, 
about  five  hundred  paces  from  the 
latter  place,  a  church  in  the  street  on 
that  spot  where  Mary  the  sister  of 
Lazarus  met  with  the  Lord.  Here,  when 
the  Bishop  arrives,  all  the  Monks  meet 
him,  and  the  people  enter  the  church, 
and  one  hymn  and  one  antiphon  are 
said,  and  that  passage  is  read  in  the 
Gospel  where  the  sister  of  Lazarus 
meets  the  Lord.  Then,  after  prayer  has 
been  said,  and  when  all  have  been 
blessed,  they  go  thence  with  hymns  to 
the  Lazarium.  And  on  arriving  at  the 
Lazarium,  so  great  a  multitude  assem- 
bles that  not  only  the  place  itself  but 
also  the  fields  around  are  full  of 
people.  Hymns  and  antiphons  suitable 
to  the  day  and  to  the  place  are  said, 
and  likewise  all  the  lessons  are  read. 
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Then,  before  the  Dismissal,  notice  is 
given  of  Easter,  that  is,  the  Priest 
ascends  to  a  higher  place  and  reads  the 
passage  that  is  written  in  the  Gospel: 
then  Jesus  six  days  before  the  Pass- 
over came  to  Bethany,  and  the  rest. 
So,  that  passage  having  been  read  and 
notice  given  of  Easter,  the  Dismissal 
is  made.  This  is  done  on  this  day  be- 
cause, as  it  is  written  in  the  Gospel, 
these  events  took  place  in  Bethany  six 
days  before  the  Passover;  there  being 
six  days  from  the  Sabbath  to  the  fifth 
weekday  on  which,  after  supper,  the 
Lord  was  taken  by  night.  Then  all 
return  to  the  city  direct  to  the 
Anastasis,  and  lucernare  takes  place 
according  to  custom. 

2.  On  the  next  day,  that  is,  the 
Lord's  Day,  which  begins  the  Paschal 
week,  and  which  they  call  here  the 
Great  Week,  when  all  the  customary 
services  from  cockcrow  until  morning 
have  taken  place  in  the  Anastasis  and 
at  the  Cross,  they  proceed  on  the 
morning  of  the  Lord's  Day  according 
to  custom  to  the  greater  church,  which 
is  called  the  Martyrium.  It  is  called 
the  Martyrium  because  it  is  in  Gol- 
gotha behind  the  Cross,  where  the 
Lord  suffered.  When  all  that  is  custom- 
ary has  been  observed  in  the  great 
church,  and  before  the  Dismissal  is 
made,  the  Archdeacon  lifts  his  voice 
and  says  first:  "Throughout  the  whole 
week,  beginning  from  to-morrow,  let 
us  all  assemble  in  the  Martyrium,  that 
is,  in  the  great  churcn,  at  the  ninth 
hour."  Then  he  lifts  his  voice  again, 
saying:  "Let  us  all  be  ready  to-day  in 
Eleona  at  the  seventh  hour."  So  when 
the  Dismissal  has  been  made  in  the 
great  church,  that  is,  the  Martyrium, 
the  Bishop  is  escorted  with  hymns  to 
the  Anastasis,  and  after  all  things  that 
are  customary  have  been  done  there 
on  the  Lord's  Day,  after  the  Dismissal 
from  the  Martyrium,  every  one  hastens 
home  to  eat,  that  all  may  be  ready  at 


the  beginning  of  the  seventh  hour  in 
the  church  in  Eleona,  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  where  is  the  cave  in  which  the 
Lord  was  wont  to  teach. 

Accordingly  at  the  seventh  hour  all 
the  people  go  up  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  that  is,  to  Eleona,  and  the 
Bishop  takes  his  seat  in  the  church, 
where  hymns  and  antiphons  suitable 
to  the  day  and  to  the  place  are  said, 
and  lessons  in  like  manner.  And  when 
the  ninth  hour  approaches  they  go  up 
with  hymns  to  the  Imbomon,  that  is, 
to  the  place  whence  the  Lord  ascended 
into  heaven,  and  there  they  sit  down, 
for  all  the  people  are  always  bidden  to 
sit  when  the  Bishop  is  present;  the 
Deacons  alone  always  stand.  Hymns 
and  antiphons  suitable  to  the  day  and  to 
the  place  are  said,  interspersed  with 
lections  and  prayers.  And  as  the 
eleventh  hour  approaches,  the  passage 
from  the  Gospel  is  read,  where  the 
children,  carrying  branches  and  palms, 
met  the  Lord,  saying:  Blessed  is  He 
that  cometh  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  Bishop  immediately  rises,  and 
all  the  people  with  him,  and  they  all 
go  on  foot  from  the  top  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  all  the  people  going  before 
him  with  hymns  and  antiphons,  answer- 
ing one  to  another:  Blessed  is  He  that 
cometh  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord.  And 
all  the  children  in  the  neighbourhood, 
even  those  who  are  too  young  to  walk, 
are  carried  by  their  parents  on  their 
shoulders,  all  of  them  bearing  branches, 
some  of  palms  and  some  of  olives,  and 
thus  the  Bishop  is  escorted  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Lord  was  of  old. 
For  all,  even  those  of  rank,  both 
matrons  and  men,  accompany  the 
Bishop  all  the  way  on  foot  in  this 
manner,  making  these  responses,  from 
the  top  of  the  mount  to  the  city,  and 
thence  through  the  whole  city  to  the 
Anastasis;  going  very  slowly  lest  the 
people  should  be  wearied;  and  thus 
they  arrive  at  the  Anastasis  at  a  late 
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hour.  And  on  arriving,  although  it  is 
late,  the  whole  of  lucernare  follows, 
with  prayer  at  the  Cross;  after  which 
the  people  are  dismissed.  .  .  . 

6.  On  the  fifth  weekday  [Maundy 
Thursday]  everything  that  is  customary 
is  done  from  the  first  cockcrow  until 
morning  at  the  Anastasis,  and  also  at 
the  third  and  at  the  sixth  hours.  But 
at  the  eighth  hour  all  the  people  gather 
together  at  the  Martyrium  according  to 
custom,  only  earlier  than  on  other 
days,  because  the  Dismissal  must  be 
made  sooner.  Then,  when  the  people 
are  gathered  together,  all  that  should 
be  done  is  done,  and  the  Oblation  is 
made  on  that  day  at  the  Martyrium, 
the  Dismissal  taking  place  about  the 
tenth  hour.  But  before  the  Dismissal  is 
made  there,  the  Archdeacon  raises  his 
voice  and  says:  "Let  us  all  assemble  at 
the  first  hour  of  the  night  in  the  church 
which  is  in  Eleona,  for  great  toil  awaits 
us  to-day,  in  this  very  night."  Then, 
after  the  Dismissal  at  the  Martyrium, 
they  arrive  behind  the  Cross,  where 
only  one  hymn  is  said  and  prayer  is 
made,  and  the  Bishop  offers  the  Ob- 
lation there,  and  all  communicate.  Nor 
is  the  Oblation  ever  offered  behind 
the  Cross  on  any  day  throughout  the 
year,  except  on  this  one  day.  And  after 
the  Dismissal  there  they  go  to  the 
Anastasis,  where  prayer  is  made,  the 
catechumens  and  the  faithful  are 
blessed  according  to  custom,  and  the 
Dismissal  is  made. 

And  so  every  one  hastens  back  to 
his  house  to  eat,  because,  immediately 
after  they  have  eaten,  all  go  to  Eleona 
to  the  church  wherein  is  the  Cave 
where  the  Lord  was  with  His  Apostles 
on  this  very  day.  There  then,  until 
about  the  fifth  hour  of  the  night, 
hymns  and  antiphons  suitable  to  the 
day  and  to  the  place  are  said,  lessons, 
too,  are  read  in  like  manner,  with 
prayers  interspersed,  and  the  passages 
from  the  Gospel  are  read  where  the 


Lord  addressed  His  disciples  on  the 
same  day  as  Me  sat  in  the  same  Cave 
which  is  in  that  church.  And  they  go 
thence  at  about  the  sixth  hour  of  the 
night  with  hymns  up  to  the  Imbomon 
[Viri  Galilaei]  the  place  whence  the 
Lord  ascended  into  heaven,  where 
again  lessons  are  read,  hymns  and 
antiphons  suitable  to  the  day  are  said, 
and  all  the  prayers  which  are  made  by 
the  Bishop  are  also  suitable  both  to 
the  day  and  to  the  place. 

And  at  the  first  cockcrow  they  come 
down  from  the  Tmbomon  with  hymns, 
and  arrive  at  the  place  where  the  Lord 
prayed,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Gospel: 
and  He  was  withdrawn  from  them 
about  a  stone's  cast,  and  prayed,  and 
the  rest.  There  is  in  that  place  a  grace- 
ful church.  The  Bishop  and  all  the 
people  enter,  a  prayer  suitable  to  the 
place  and  to  the  day  is  said,  with  one 
suitable  hymn,  and  the  passage  from 
the  Gospel  said,  with  one  suitable 
hymn,  and  the  passage  from  the  Gospel 
is  read  where  He  said  to  His  disciples: 
Watch,  that  ye  enter  not  into  tempta- 
tion; the  whole  passage  is  read  through 
and  prayer  is  made.  And  then  all,  even 
to  the  smallest  child,  go  down  with 
the  Bishop  on  foot  with  hymns  to 
Gethsemanc;  where,  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  people  in  the  crowd, 
who  are  tired  by  the  vigils  and  weak 
through  the  daily  fasts,  and  because 
they  have  so  great  a  mountain  to  de- 
scend, they  come  very  slowly  with 
hymns  to  Gethsemane.  And  over  two 
hundred  church  candles  are  made 
ready  to  give  light  to  all  the  people. 
On  their  arrival  at  Gethsemane,  first  a 
suitable  prayer  is  made,  then  a  hymn  is 
said,  then  the  passage  of  the  Gospel  is 
read  where  the  Lord  was  taken.  And 
when  this  passage  has  been  read  there 
is  so  great  a  moaning  and  groaning  of 
all  the  people,  together  with  weeping, 
that  their  lamentation  may  be  heard 
perhaps  as  far  as  the  city. 
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From  that  hour  they  go  with  hymns 
to  the  city  on  foot,  reaching  the  gate 
about  the  time  when  a  man  begins  to 
be  able  to  recognise  another,  and 
thence  right  on  through  the  midst  of 
the  city;  all,  to  a  man,  both  great  and 
small,  rich  and  poor,  all  are  ready 
there,  for  on  that  special  day  not  a 
soul  withdraws  from  the  vigils  until 
morning.  Thus  the  Bishop  is  escorted 
from  Gethsemane  to  the  gate,  and 
thence  through  the  whole  of  the  city 
to  the  Cross. 

7.  And  when  they  arrive  before  the 
Cross  the  daylight  [Good  Friday]  is  al- 
ready growing  bright.  There  the  pas- 
sage from  the  Gospel  is  read  where  the 
Lord  is  brought  before  Pilate,  with 
everything  that  is  written  concerning 
that  which  Pilate  spake  to  the  Lord  or 
to  the  Jews;  the  whole  is  read.  And 
afterwards  the  Bishop  addresses  the 
people,  comforting  them  for  that  they 
have  both  toiled  all  night  and  are  about 
to  toil  during  that  same  day,  bidding 
them  not  be  weary,  but  to  have  hope 
in  God,  Who  will  for  their  toil  give 
them  a  greater  reward.  And  encourag- 
ing them  as  he  is  able,  he  addresses 
them  thus:  "Go  now,  each  one  of  you, 
to  your  houses,  and  sit  down  awhile, 
and  all  of  you  be  ready  here  just  be- 
fore the  second  hour  of  the  day,  that 
from  that  hour  to  the  sixth  you  may  be 
able  to  behold  the  holy  wood  of  the 
Cross,  each  one  of  us  believing  that  it 
will  be  profitable  to  his  salvation;  then 
from  the  sixth  hour  we  must  all  as- 
semble again  in  this  place,  that  is,  be- 
fore the  Cross,  that  we  may  apply 
ourselves  to  lections  and  to  prayers 
until  night." 

After  this,  when  the  Dismissal  at  the 
Cross  has  been  made,  that  is,  before 
the  sun  rises,  they  all  go  at  once  with 
fervour  to  Syon,  to  pray  at  the  column 
at  which  the  Lord  was  scourged.  And 
returning  thence  they  sit  for  awhile  in 


their   houses,    and   presently   all   are 
ready. 

Then   a    chair   is   placed   for   the 
Bishop  in  Golgotha  behind  the  Cross, 
which  is  now  standing;  the  Bishop  duly 
takes  his  seat  in  the  chair,  and  a  table 
covered  with  a  linen  cloth  is  placed  be- 
fore him;  the  Deacons  stand  round  the 
table,  and  a  silver-gilt  casket  is  brought 
in  which  is  the  wood  of  the  holy  Cross. 
The  casket  is  opened  and  the  wood 
is  taken  out,  and  both  the  wood  of  the 
Cross  and  the  Title  are  placed  upon 
the  table.  Now,  when  it  has  been  put 
upon  the  table,  the  Bishop,  as  he  sits, 
holds   the   extremities   of   the   sacred 
wood  firmly  in  his  hands,  while  the 
Deacons  who  stand  around  guard  it. 
It  is  guarded  thus  because  the  custom 
is  that  the  people,  both  faithful  and 
catechumens,  come  one  by  one  and, 
bowing  down  at  the  table,   kiss  the 
sacred  wood  and  pass  on.  And  be- 
cause, I  know  not  when,  some  one  is 
said  to  have  bitten  off  and  stolen  a 
portion  of  the  sacred  wood,  it  is  thus 
guarded  by  the  Deacons  who  stand 
around,    lest    any    one    approaching 
should  venture  to  do  so  again.  And  as 
all  the  people  pass  by  one  by  one,  all 
bowing    themselves,    they    touch    the 
Cross  and  the  Title,  first  with  their 
foreheads  and  then  with  their  eyes; 
then   they   kiss   the   Cross    and   pass 
through,  but  none  lays  his  hand  upon 
it  to  touch  it.  When  they  have  kissed 
the  Cross  and  have  passed  through,  a 
Deacon    stands    holding   the    ring   of 
Solomon  and  the  horn  from  which  the 
kings  were  anointed;  they  kiss  the  horn 
also  and  gaze  at  the  ring  .  .  .  short  of 
the  second  ...  all  the  people  are  pass- 
ing through  up  to  the  sixth  hour,  enter- 
ing by  one  door  and  going  out  by 
another;  for  this  is  done  in  the  same 
place  where,  on  the  preceding  day,  that 
is,  on  the  fifth  weekday,  the  Oblation 
was  offered. 

And  when  the  sixth  hour  has  come, 
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they  go  before  the  Cross,  whether  it  be 
in  rain  or  in  heat,  the  place  being  open 
to  the  air,  as  it  were,  a  court  of  great 
size  and  very  beautiful  between  the 
Cross  and  the  Anastasis;  here  all  the 
people  assemble  in  such  great  numbers 
that  there  is  no  thoroughfare.  The  chair 
is  placed  for  the  Bishop  before  the 
Cross,  and  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth 
hour  nothing  else  is  done  but  the  read- 
ing of  lessons,  which  are  read  thus: 
first  from  the  Psalms  wherever  the 
Passion  is  spoken  of,  then  from  the 
Apostle,  either  from  the  epistles  of  the 
Apostles  or  from  their  Acts,  wherever 
they  have  spoken  of  the  Lord's  Pas- 
sion; then  the  passages  from  the  Gos- 
pels, where  He  suffered,  are  read.  Then 
the  readings  from  the  prophets  where 
they  foretold  that  the  Lord  should 
suffer,  then  from  the  Gospels  where  He 
mentions  His  Passion.  Thus  from  the 
sixth  to  the  ninth  hours  the  lessons  are 
so  read  and  the  hymns  said,  that  it 
may  be  shown  to  all  the  people  that 
whatsoever  the  prophets  foretold  of 
the  Lord's  Passion  is  proved  from  the 
Gospels  and  from  the  writings  of  the 
Apostles  to  have  been  fulfilled.  And  so 
through  all  those  three  hours  the 
people  are  taught  that  nothing  was 
done  which  had  not  been  foretold,  and 
that  nothing  was  foretold  which  was 
not  wholly  fulfilled.  Prayers  also  suit- 
able to  the  day  are  interspersed 
throughout.  The  emotion  shown  and 
the  mourning  by  all  the  people  at  every 
lesson  and  prayer  is  wonderful;  for 
there  is  none,  either  great  or  small, 
who,  on  that  day  during  those  three 
hours,  does  not  lament  more  than  can 
be  conceived,  that  the  Lord  had 
suffered  those  things  for  us. 

Afterwards,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  hour,  there  is  read  that  passage 
from  the  Gospel  according  to  John 
where  He  gave  up  the  ghost.  This  read, 
prayer  and  the  Dismissal  follow. 

And  when  the  Dismissal  before  the 


Cross  has  been  made,  all  things  are 
done  in  the  greater  church,  at  the 
Marty rium,  which  are  customary  dur- 
ing this  week  from  the  ninth  hour — 
when  the  assembly  takes  place  in  the 
Martyrium — until  late.  And  after  the 
Dismissal  at  the  Martyrium,  they  go  to 
the  Anastasis,  where,  when  they 
arrive,  the  passage  from  the  Gospel  is 
read  where  Joseph  begged  the  Body  of 
the  Lord  from  Pilate  and  laid  it  in  a 
new  sepulchre.  And  this  reading  ended, 
a  prayer  is  said,  the  catechumens  are 
blessed,  and  the  Dismissal  is  made. 

But  on  that  day  no  announcement  is 
made  of  a  vigil  at  the  Anastasis,  be- 
cause it  is  known  that  the  people  are 
tired;  nevertheless,  it  is  the  custom  to 
watch  there.  So  all  of  the  people  who 
are  willing,  or  rather,  who  are  able, 
keep  watch,  and  they  who  are  unable 
do  not  watch  there  until  the  morning. 
Those  of  the  Clergy,  however,  who  are 
strong  or  young  keep  vigil  there,  and 
hymns  and  antiphons  are  said  through- 
out the  whole  night  until  morning;  a 
very  great  crowd  also  keep  night-long 
watch,  some  from  the  late  hour  and 
some  from  midnight,  as  they  are  able. 

8.  Now,  on  the  next  day  [Holy 
Saturday],  the  Sabbath,  everything  that 
is  customary  is  done  at  the  third  hour 
and  also  at  the  sixth;  the  service  at  the 
ninth  hour,  however,  is  not  held  on 
the  Sabbath,  but  the  Paschal  vigils  are 
prepared  in  the  great  church,  the 
Martyrium.  The  Paschal  vigils  are  kept 
as  with  us,  with  this  one  addition,  that 
the  children,  when  they  have  been 
baptised  and  clothed,  and  when  they 
issue  from  the  font,  are  led  with  the 
Bishop  first  to  the  Anastasis;  the 
Bishop  enters  within  the  rails  of  the 
Anastasis,  and  one  hymn  is  said,  then 
the  Bishop  says  a  prayer  for  them,  and 
then  he  goes  with  them  to  the  greater 
church,  where,  according  to  custom, 
all  the  people  are  keeping  watch. 
Everything  is  done  there  that  is  cus- 
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ternary  with  us  also,  and  after  the 
Oblation  has  been  offered,  the  Dis- 
missal is  made.  After  the  Dismissal 
of  the  vigils  has  been  made  in  the 
greater  church,  they  go  at  once  with 
hymns  to  the  Anastasis,  where  the  pas- 
sage from  the  Gospel  about  the  Resur- 
rection is  read.  Prayer  is  made,  and  the 
Bishop  makes  the  Offering.  But  every- 
thing is  done  quickly  on  account  of  the 
people,  that  they  should  not  be  delayed 
any  longer,  and  so  the  people  are  dis- 
missed. The  Dismissal  of  the  vigils 
takes  place  on  that  day  at  the  same 
hour  as  with  us. 

9.  Moreover,  the  Paschal  days  are 
kept  up  to  a  late  hour  as  with  us,  and 
the  Dismissals  take  place  in  their  order 
throughout  the  eight  Paschal  days,  as 
is  the  custom  everywhere  at  Easter 
throughout  the  Octave.  But  the  adorn- 
ment and  order  here  are  the  same 
throughout  the  Octave  of  Easter  as 
they  are  during  Epiphany,  in  the 
greater  church,  in  the  Anastasis,  at 
the  Cross,  in  Eleona,  in  Bethlehem,  as 
well  as  in  the  Lazarium,  in  fact,  every- 
where, because  these  are  the  Paschal 
days.  On  the  first  Lord's  Day  they 
proceed  to  the  great  church,  that  is, 
the  Martyrium,  as  well  as  on  the 


second  and  third  weekdays,  but  always 
so  that  after  the  Dismissal  has  been 
made  at  the  Martyrium  they  go  to  the 
Anastasis  with  hymns.  On  the  fourth 
weekday  they  proceed  to  Eleona,  on 
the  fifth  to  the  Anastasis,  on  the  sixth 
to  Syon,  on  the  Sabbath  before  the 
Cross,  but  on  the  Lord's  Day,  that  is, 
on  the  Octave,  they  proceed  to  the 
great  church  again,  that  is,  to  the 
Martyrium. 

Moreover,  on  the  eight  Paschal  days 
the  Bishop  goes  every  day  after  break- 
fast up  to  Eleona  [Church  of  the 
Ascension]  with  all  the  Clergy,  and 
with  all  the  children  who  have  been 
baptised,  and  with  all  who  are 
Aputactitae,  both  men  and  women, 
and  likewise  with  all  the  people  who 
are  willing.  Hymns  aie  said  and 
prayers  made,  both  in  the  church 
which  is  on  Eleona,  wherein  is  the 
Cave  where  Jesus  was  wont  to  teach 
His  disciples,  and  also  in  the  Imbomon, 
that  is,  in  the  place  whence  the  Lord 
ascended  into  heaven.  And  when  the 
psalms  have  been  said  and  prayer  has 
been  made,  they  come  down  thence 
with  hymns  to  the  Anastasis  at  the 
hour  of  lucerna.  This  is  done  through- 
out all  the  eight  days. 


37.  St.  Vincent  of  Lerins:  The  Commonitories,  434 

From  Vincent  of  Lerins:  Commonitorics,  trans,  by  Rudolph  E.  Morris 
("The  Fathers  of  the  Church";  New  York:  'I  he  Fathers  of  the  Church  Inc., 
1949),  VII,  267-27 '1;  276-278;  324-326;  329-332. 


1.  HOLY  Scripture  admonishes  us: 
'Ask  my  father,  and  he  will  declare  to 
thee:  thy  elders  and  they  will  tell  thee'; 
and  again:  'Incline  thy  ear  and  hear 
the  words  of  the  wise';  and  again:  'My 
son,  forget  not  my  law:  and  let  thy 
heart  keep  my  commandments.'  Ac- 
cording to  these  words,  it  seems  to  me, 
Peregrinus,  the  least  of  all  the  servants 


of  God,  that  it  will  be  rather  useful  for 
me  to  write  down,  with  the  help  of  the 
Lord,  what  1  have  faithfully  received 
from  the  holy  fathers.  Of  this  I  shall 
certainly  be  in  great  need  in  my  in- 
firmity, for  my  memory  may  be  re- 
freshed by  persistent  reading  if  I  have 
these  matters  down  in  writing.  1  am 
induced  to  perform  this  task  not  only 
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for  the  results  of  the  work  but  also  be- 
cause I  have  the  time  and  a  suitable 
place  to  do  it.  As  for  the  time  element: 
since  time  snatches  away  all  things 
human,  we  ought  to  snatch  from  it 
something  which  may  profit  us  unto 
life  eternal.  We  are  moved  particularly 
by  the  terrible  fear  of  the  approaching 
Judgment  which  urges  us  to  increase 
our  studies  of  religion,  and  by  the  de- 
ceitfulness  of  the  new  heretics  which 
requires  much  careful  attention.  As  for 
the  place:  far  from  the  masses  that 
overcrowd  large  cities,  I  am  living  in  a 
very  remote  spot  where,  within  the  cell 
of  a  monastery  with  nothing  to  dis- 
tract me,  1  can  practice  what  is  sung  in 
the  psalm:  'Be  still  and  see  that  1  am 
God.'  This  way  of  life  is  well  suited  to 
the  work  I  am  planning  to  do.  Long 
involved  in  various  unstable  and  sad- 
dening whirlpools  of  secular  strife,  I 
finally  arrived,  under  Christ's  inspira- 
tion, at  the  harbor  of  religion,  always 
the  safest  place  for  everyone.  There, 
after  the  storms  of  vanity  and  pride 
have  ceased,  1  may  propitiate  God  by 
the  sacrifice  of  Christian  humility  and 
thus  avoid  not  only  the  shipwrecks  of 
the  present  life,  but  also  the  flames  of 
the  world  to  come. 

But  now  it  is  time  for  me  to  begin, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  my  work, 
namely,  to  describe  what  our  ancestors 
have  handed  down  and  entrusted  to  us. 
1  shall  do  this  more  as  an  honest  re- 
porter than  as  a  presumptuous  author. 
1  shall  follow  this  plan  in  my  writing. 
1  shall  not  cover  everything,  but  only 
the  essential  points;  not  in  an  embel- 
lished and  meticulous  form,  but  in 
easy  and  popular  language.  In  this  way 
most  of  the  points  will  appear  to  be 
indicated  rather  than  developed.  Let 
those  make  use  of  a  flowery  and  pre- 
cise style  who  approach  such  a  task 
either  from  confidence  in  their  own 
ability  or  through  a  sense  of  duty.  As 
for  me,  I  shall  be  satisfied  to  compose 


this  COMMONITORY  for  my  own  use,  to 
aid  my  memory,  or  rather,  to  check  my 
forgetfulness.  In  any  case,  with  the 
Lord's  help,  I  shall  do  my  best,  recall- 
ing step  by  step  what  1  have  learned, 
emending  and  filling  out  my  knowledge 
from  day  to  day.  I  have  prefaced  my 
work  with  this  warning  so  that  in  case 
it  slips  from  my  hands  into  those  of 
saintly  persons,  they  may  not  hastily 
censure  certain  passages,  but  remem- 
ber that  I  have  promised  to  correct 
and  improve  them. 

2.  With  great  zeal  and  full  attention 
I  often  inquired  from  many  men,  out- 
standing in  sanctity  and  doctrinal 
knowledge,  how,  in  a  concise  and,  so 
to  speak,  general  and  ordinary  way,  1 
might  be  able  to  discern  the  truth  of 
the  Catholic  faith  from  the  falsity  of 
heretical  corruption.  From  almost  all 
of  them  1  always  received  the  answer 
that  if  I  or  someone  else  wanted  to 
expose  the  frauds  of  the  heretics  and 
to  escape  their  snares  and  to  remain 
sound  in  the  integrity  of  faith,  1  had, 
with  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  fortify 
that  faith  in  a  twofold  manner:  first, 
by  the  authority  of  the  divine  law;  and 
second,  by  the  tradition  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Here,  perhaps,  someone  may  ask: 
Since  the  canon  of  the  Scripture  is 
complete  and  more  than  sufficient  in 
itself,  why  is  it  necessary  to  add  to  it 
the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  interpre- 
tation? As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  must 
answer,  Holy  Scripture,  because  of  its 
depth,  is  not  universally  accepted  in 
one  and  the  same  sense.  The  same  text 
is  interpreted  differently  by  different 
people,  so  that  one  may  almost  gain 
the  impression  that  it  can  yield  as 
many  different  meanings  as  there  are 
men.  Novatianus,  for  example,  ex- 
pounds a  passage  in  one  way;  Sabel- 
Hus,  in  another;  Donatus,  in  another. 
Arius,  and  Eunomius  and  Macedonius 
read  it  differently;  so  do  Photinus, 
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Apollinaris,  and  Priscillianus;  in  an- 
other way,  Jovinanus,  Pelagius,  and 
Celestius:  finally  in  still  another  Nes- 
torius.  Thus  because  of  the  great  dis- 
tortions caused  by  various  errors,  it  is 
indeed  necessary  that  the  trend  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  prophetic  and 
apostolic  writings  be  directed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rule  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  Catholic  meaning. 

In  the  Catholic  Church  itself,  every 
care  should  be  taken  to  hold  fast  to 
what  has  been  believed  everywhere, 
always,  and  by  all.  This  is  truly  and 
properly  'Catholic,'  as  indicated  by  the 
force  and  etymology  of  the  name  it- 
self, which  comprises  everything  truly 
universal.  This  general  rule  will  be 
truly  applied  if  we  follow  the  principles 
universality,  antiquity,  and  consent.  We 
do  so  in  regard  to  universality  if  we 
confess  that  faith  alone  to  be  true 
which  the  entire  Church  confesses  all 
over  the  world.  We  do  so  in  regard  to 
antiquity  if  we  in  no  way  deviate  from 
those  interpretations  which  our  ances- 
tors and  fathers  have  manifestly  pro- 
claimed as  inviolable.  We  do  so  in 
regard  to  consent  if,  in  this  very 
antiquity,  we  adopt  the  definitions  and 
propositions  of  all,  or  almost  all,  the 
bishops  and  doctors. 

3.  What,  therefore,  will  the  Catholic 
Christian  do  if  some  members  of  the 
Church  have  broken  away  from  the 
communion  of  universal  faith?  What 
else,  but  prefer  the  sanity  of  the  body 
universal  to  the  pestilence  of  the  cor- 
rupt member?  What  if  a  new  contagion 
strives  to  infect  not  only  a  small  part 
but  the  whole  Church?  Then,  he  will 
endeavor  to  adhere  to  the  antiquity 
which  is  evidently  beyond  the  danger 
of  being  seduced  by  the  deceit  of  some 
novelty.  What  if  in  antiquity  itself  an 
error  is  detected,  on  the  part  of  two 
or  three  men,  or  even  on  the  part  of  a 
city  or  a  province?  Then,  he  will  take 
care  to  prefer  the  decrees  of  a  previous 


ecumenical  council  (if  there  was  one) 
to  the  temerity  and  ignorance  of  a 
small  group.  Finally,  what  if  such  an 
error  arises  and  nothing  like  a  council 
can  be  found?  Then,  he  will  take  pains 
to  consult  and  interrogate  the  opinions 
of  his  predecessors,  comparing  them 
with  one  another  only  as  regards  the 
opinions  of  those  who,  though  they 
lived  in  various  periods  and  at  differ- 
ent periods  and  at  different  places, 
nevertheless  remained  in  the  com- 
munion and  faith  of  the  One  Catholic 
Church,  and  who  therefore  have  be- 
come reliable  authorities.  As  he  will 
discover,  he  must  also  believe  with- 
out hesitation  whatever  not  only  one 
or  two  but  all  equally  and  with  one 
and  the  same  consent,  openly,  fre- 
quently, and  persistently  have  held, 
written  and  taught.  .  .  . 

6.  A  great  and  evidently  divine  ex- 
ample that  should  be  meditated  upon 
and  recalled  again  and  again  by  every 
true  Catholic  is  given  by  those  blessed 
persons  who,  like  the  seven  branched 
candlestick  radiating  the  sevenfold 
light  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  manifested  to 
posterity  the  clearest  formula  for  the 
way  in  which  the  rashness  of  profane 
novelty,  with  all  its  boastful  display  of 
errors,  is  to  be  crushed  from  now  on 
by  the  authority  of  sacred  tradition. 
This  method,  to  be  sure,  is  not  at  all 
new.  It  has  been  an  established  custom 
in  the  Church  that  the  more  devout  a 
person  is,  the  more  prompt  he  is  to 
oppose  innovations. 

History  offers  a  wealth  of  such  ex- 
amples. But,  in  order  to  be  brief,  we 
take  only  one,  but  one  of  exceptional 
weight — namely,  from  the  Apostolic 
See — so  that  it  may  appear  clearer 
than  daylight  to  all  with  what  vigor, 
zeal,  and  fighting  spirit  the  blessed 
successors  of  the  blessed  Apostles  have 
defended  the  integrity  of  the  religion 
that  they  had  accepted  once  and  for 
all.  This  is  what  happened.  Bishop 
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Agrippinus  of  Carthage,  of  venerable 
memory,  was  the  first  to  hold  that  re- 
baptism  might  be  permitted — contrary 
to  divine  Law;  contrary  to  the  rule  of 
the  Church  Universal,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  all  of  his  fellow  bishops, 
contrary  to  the  customs  and  institu- 
tions of  our  forefathers.  This  false 
doctrine  carried  with  it  so  much  evil 
that  it  afforded  not  only  all  heretics  a 
pattern  for  sacrilege,  but  also  some 
Catholics  an  opportunity  for  error. 
When,  then,  people  everywhere  pro- 
tested against  this  novelty  and  priests 
from  all  corners  of  the  world — each 
according  to  degree  of  his  zeal — strove 
against  it,  Pope  Stephen,  of  blessed 
memory,  who  then  held  the  Apostolic 
See,  opposed  it  together  with  his  col- 
leagues, yet  more  earnestly  than  they. 
He  apparently  considered  it  fitting  to 
surpass  all  others  in  his  devotion  to 
the  faith,  inasmuch  as  he  was  superior 
to  them  by  virtue  of  his  office.  In  an 
epistle,  which  he  thereupon  sent  to 
Africa,  he  stated  it  as  a  rule  that  'noth- 
ing new  is  to  be  accepted  save  what 
has  been  handed  down  by  tradition." 
For  that  saintly  and  prudent  man 
realized  that  the  principle  of  piety  ad- 
mits of  only  one  attitude:  namely,  that 
everything  be  transferred  to  the  sons 
in  the  same  spirit  of  faith  in  which  it 
was  accepted  by  the  fathers;  that  re- 
ligion should  not  lead  us  whither  we 
want  to  go,  but  that  we  must  follow 
whither  it  leads;  and  that  it  is  proper 
to  Christian  modesty  and  earnestness 
not  to  transfer  to  posterity  one's  own 
ideas,  but  to  preserve  those  received 
from  one's  ancestors.  To  resume: 
What  was  the  final  issue  of  the  whole 
problem?  What  else,  but  the  rule  to 
which  we  are  used  and  accustomed? 
Antiquity  was  retained;  novelty,  re- 
pulsed. 

But,  perhaps  only  the  necessary 
patronage  was  lacking  for  establishing 
the  innovation?  Quite  the  contrary. 


They  had  at  their  disposal  such 
strength  of  ingenuity,  such  streams  of 
eloquence,  such  numerous  followers, 
so  great  a  resemblance  to  the  true,  so 
many  references  to  the  divine  Law 
obviously  interpreted,  however,  in  a 
new  and  wrong  sense  that — as  it  seems 
to  me — the  whole  conspiracy  could 
not  have  been  crushed  if  it  had  not 
been  overthrown  by  reason  of  terrific 
weight,  namely,  by  the  proclamation 
on  its  novelty,  which  has  been  ac- 
cepted, defended,  and  so  highly 
praised.  What  was  the  final  impact  of 
this  African  council  and  its  decrees? 
Thanks  be  to  God,  there  was  none. 
The  whole  matter  was  abolished,  re- 
jected, and  trodden  upon — like  a 
dream,  like  a  fable,  like  an  empty 
thing. 

And  now,  what  an  amazing  reversal 
of  the  situation!  The  authors  of  that 
same  opinion  are  adjudged  to  be  Cath- 
olics, but  the  followers,  heretics;  the 
masters  are  absolved,  the  disciples, 
condemned;  the  writers  of  the  books 
will  be  children  in  the  Kingdom,  the 
adherents  of  their  doctrine  will  be  in 
Gehenna.  For  who  would  be  so  fool- 
ish as  to  doubt  that  the  most  blessed 
Cyprian,  the  light  of  all  saints  and 
bishops  and  martyrs,  will  with  his 
other  colleagues  reign  with  Christ  in 
eternity?  Or  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  be  so  sacrilegious  as  to  deny 
that  the  Donatists  and  the  rest  of  the 
pests  who  pride  themselves  in  re- 
baptism,  under  the  authority  of  that 
council,  will  burn  forever  with  the 
Devil?  .  .  . 

29.  The  time  has  come  to  recapitu- 
late here  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
Commonitory,  the  content  of  both.  As 
we  said  in  earlier  sections,  it  always 
was,  and  is  today,  the  usual  practice  of 
Catholics  to  test  the  true  faith  by  two 
methods:  first,  by  the  authority  of  the 
divine  Canon,  and  then,  by  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Church.  Not  that 
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the  Canon  is  insufficient  in  itself  in 
each  case.  But,  because  most  false  in- 
terpreters of  the  Divine  Word  make 
use  of  their  own  arbitrary  judgment 
and  thus  fall  into  various  opinions  and 
errors,  the  understanding  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture must  conform  to  the  single  rule  of 
Catholic  teaching — and  this  especially 
in  regard  to  those  questions  upon  which 
the  foundations  of  all  Catholic  dogma 
are  laid.  We  also  said  that  within  the 
Church  itself  an  agreement  of  universal- 
ity and  antiquity  must  be  observed,  lest 
we  either  are  drawn  away  from  the 
integral  unity  into  the  separatism  of 
schism  or  precipitated  from  traditional 
belief  into  novelties  of  heresy.  More- 
over, we  said  that,  with  regard  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Church,  two  precautions 
had  to  be  rigorously  and  thoroughly  ob- 
served, adhered  to  by  everyone  who 
does  not  wish  to  become  a  heretic:  first, 
it  must  be  ascertained  whether  there 
exists  from  ancient  times  a  decree  estab- 
lished by  all  bishops  of  the  Catholic 
Chiirch  with  the  authority  of  a  universal 
council,  and  second,  should  a  new 
question  arise  for  which  no  decree  can 
be  found,  one  must  revert  to  those 
fathers  who  remained  in  their  own 
times  and  places  in  the  unity  of  com- 
munion and  of  faith  and  who  were 
therefore  held  as  teaching  'probable' 
doctrine.  If  we  can  discover  what  they 
held  in  full  agreement  and  consent, 
then  we  can  conclude  without  hesita- 
tion that  this  is  the  true  and  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  Church. 

Since  we  sought  to  avoid  the  impres- 
sion that  we  set  forth  these  principles 
more  by  our  own  presumption  than  by 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  we  chose 
the  example  of  the  holy  council  which 
took  place  about  three  years  ago  at 
Ephesus  in  Asia,  while  the  illustrious 
Bassus  and  Antichus  were  consuls. 
When  a  debate  arose  on  what  rules  of 
faith  should  be  sanctioned  in  order  to 
avoid  new  and  profane  novelties  from 


creeping  in  as  if  by  chance,  as  had 
happened  disastrously  at  the  Council 
of  Rimini,  the  nearly  two  hundred 
members  of  the  hierarchy  who  were 
present  declared  the  following  pro- 
cedure to  be  the  most  Catholic  and 
truly  the  best  in  the  interest  of  the 
faith.  It  was  agreed  by  the  assembled 
bishops  that  there  should  be  presented 
the  opinions  of  the  holy  fathers,  some 
of  whom  were  martyrs,  others  con- 
fessors, but  all  of  them  Catholic 
bishops  who,  as  was  well  known,  had 
remained  so;  that  what  they  had  unani- 
mously accepted  should  be  duly  and 
solemnly  confirmed  as  the  dogma  of 
the  ancient  faith  and  thus,  vice  versa, 
the  blasphemy  of  profane  novelty  con- 
demned. They  actually  proceeded  in 
this  way.  The  impious  Nestorius  was 
formally  and  correctly  judged  as  op- 
posing ancient  Catholic  belief,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  blessed  Cyril  was 
declared  to  be  in  agreement  with  that 
most  sacred  tradition.  .  .  . 

32.  All  this  material  that  we  have 
accumulated  should  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  crush  and  eliminate  every  kind 
of  'profane  novelty.'  Yet,  to  make  the 
evidence  more  complete,  we  still  re- 
ferred at  the  close — in  addition  to  all 
other  testimony — to  two  utterances 
made  by  authority  of  the  Holy  See: 
one  by  the  holy  Pope  Sixtus  111,  that 
venerable  man  who  at  present  does 
honor  the  Roman  Church;  the  other  by 
his  predecessor  of  happy  memory, 
Pope  Celestine  1.  We  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  repeat  them  here.  The  holy 
Pope  Sixtus  said  in  a  letter  which  he 
sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Antioch  in  the 
Nestorian  affair:  'Hence,  because  as 
the  Apostle  said,  there  is  "one  Faith," 
which  he  victoriously  kept,  let  us  be- 
lieve in  the  things  to  be  said,  and 
speak  the  things  to  be  maintained.' 
But  which  are  the  things  to  be  believed 
in  and  to  be  taught?  The  Pope  con- 
tinues: 'Let  no  further  advance  of 
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novelty  be  permitted,  because  it  is  un- 
becoming to  add  anything  to  ancient 
tradition;  the  transparent  faith  and  be- 
lief of  our  forefathers  should  not  be 
soiled  by  contact  with  dirt.'  It  is  truly 
apostolic  to  compare  the  riches  of  be- 
lief that  our  ancestors  possessed  to  the 
transparence  of  light  and  to  describe 
profane  novelties  as  a  mixture  of  dirt. 
The  holy  Pope  Celestine  wrote  in  the 
same  spirit.  In  a  letter  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  bishops  of  Gaul  and  in 
which  he  accused  them  of  passive  col- 
laboration, because  by  their  silence 
they  were  forsaking  the  old  faith  and 
permitting  'profane  novelties'  to  arise, 
he  said:  'Rightly  we  have  to  bear  the 
responsibility,  if  by  our  silence  we  en- 
courage error.  Therefore,  those  who 
behave  in  this  way  should  be  rebuked! 
They  should  have  no  right  to  free 
speech.  One  may  perhaps  doubt 
whether  those  whom  he  wishes  to  de- 
prive of  the  right  to  'free  speech'  are 
the  preachers  who  have  remained  in 
keeping  with  tradition  or  the  inventors 
of  novelties.  He  himself  answers  this 
objection  and  dissipates  such  doubts, 
for  he  continues:  'If  that  be  so' — and 
he  means:  If  it  be  true,  as  some  men 
complain  to  me,  that  in  your  cities 
and  provinces  you  encourage  them  by 
your  harmful  dissimulation  to  consent 
to  some  of  those  novelties — 'if  it  be 
so,'  he  said,  'then  stop  such  novelties 
from  assailing  tradition!'  Thus,  it  was 
the  sound  opinion  of  blessed  Celestine 
not  that  tradition  should  cease  to  crush 
novelties,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
novelties  should  refrain  from  attack- 
ing tradition. 

33.  Everyone  who  is  opposed  to 
these  apostolic  and  Catholic  decrees 
first  deliberately  insults  the  memory  of 
St.  Celestine,  who  made  the  point  that 
novelties  should  cease  from  attacking 
tradition;  secondly,  derides  the  defini- 
tions of  St.  Sixtus,  who  was  of  the 
opinion  that  'no  further  advance  should 


be  permitted  to  novelties,  because  it  is 
unbecoming  to  add  anything  to  the 
ancient  tradition';  and  lastly,  disre- 
gards the  statements  of  St.  Cyril,  who 
in  a  fine  sermon  praised  the  zeal  of 
the  venerable  Capreolus,  because  the 
latter  desired  that  the  'dogmas  of  the 
traditional  faith  be  confirmed  and 
that  novel  inventions  be  condemned.' 
Further  such  an  opponent  also  rejects 
the  Synod  of  Ephesus,  that  is,  the 
judgments  of  the  bishops  of  almost 
the  entire  East,  whom  it  pleased  under 
divine  inspiration  to  decree  that  pos- 
terity should  believe  only  what  the 
sacred  tradition,  represented  by  the 
holy  fathers,  had  unanimously  main- 
tained in  Christ — the  same  synod 
whose  members  by  unanimous  vote 
attested  that  all  of  them  agreed  with 
regard  to  wording,  intention,  and  con- 
viction, on  the  following  decision:  Pre- 
cisely as  almost  every  heretic  before 
Nestorius  who  disregarded  tradition 
and  adhered  to  novelty  was  con- 
demned, so  Nestorius  himself,  as  the 
author  of  novelties  and  the  assailant  of 
tradition  should  be  damned.  If  this 
sacred  consent  inspired  by  the  gift  of 
heavenly  grace  should  displease  anyone, 
what  conclusion  follows,  save,  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  such  persons,  the  con- 
demnation of  Nestorius'  blasphemy  was 
unjust?  Finally,  they  can  have  nothing 
but  disregard  for  the  entire  Church  of 
Christ,  for  its  teachers,  apostles,  and 
prophets,  and  above  all  for  the  blessed 
Apostle  Paul,  as  though  all  of  these 
were  despicable;  contempt  for  the 
Church,  since  it  has  never  abandoned 
its  awe-inspired  respect  for  the  faith 
that  was  once  and  for  all  handed  over 
to  it  and  that  it  has  ever  practised  and 
revered.  It  is  also  contempt  for  the 
Apostle,  who  wrote:  'O  Timothy,  keep 
that  which  is  committed  to  thy  trust, 
avoiding  the  profane  novelties  of 
words,'  and  again:  'If  anyone  preach 
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to  you  a  gospel  besides  that  which  you 
have  received,  let  him  be  anathema.' 
Therefore  it  is  not  lawful  to  despise 
the  apostolic  definitions  and  ecclesi- 
astical decrees,  in  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  sacred  common  consent  and 
tradition,  all  heretics  always  have  justly 
been  condemned  (as,  of  late,  Pelagius, 
Celestine,  and  Nestorius  were).  It  is 
therefore  an  indispensable  obligation 
for  all  Catholics  who  are  eager  to 
prove  that  they  are  true  sons  of  Holy 
Mother  Church  to  adhere  to  the  holy 
faith  of  the  holy  fathers,  to  preserve  it, 


to  die  for  it,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to 
detest  the  profane  novelties  of  profane 
men,  to  dread  them,  to  harass  and 
attack  them. 

This  is  more  or  less  the  subject 
matter  which  1  discussed  somewhat 
briefly  in  the  two  Commonitories,  and 
a  condensation  of  which  1  present  just 
now  in  the  form  of  a  recapitulation,  in 
order  to  refresh  my  memory  for  the 
support  of  which  1  wrote  this  book  by 
persistent  recollection  without,  how- 
ever, overburdening  it  by  unpleasant 
prolixity. 


38.  Boethius:  The  Consolation  of  Philosophy,  c.  524-526 

From   Boethius,   The  Consolation   of  Philosophy,   trans,   hy   W.   J.   Coopei    (New 
York:  Random  House,  Inc.,  1943),  pp.  101-120. 


V.  "IF  CHANCE  is  defined  as  an  out-* 
come  of  random  influence,  produced 
by  no  sequence  of  causes,  1  am  sure 
that 'there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance, 
and  I  consider  that  it  is  but  an  empty 
word,  beyond  showing  the  meaning  of 
the  matter  which  we  have  in  hand.  For 
what  places  can  be  left  for  anything 
happening  at  random,  so  long  as  God 
controls  everything  in  order?  It  is  a 
true  saying  that  nothing  can  come  out 
of  nothing.  None  of  the  old  philos- 
ophers has  denied  that,  though  they 
did  not  apply  it  to  the  effective  prin- 
ciple, but  to  the  matter  operated  upon 
— that  is  to  say  to  nature;  and  this  was 
the  foundation  upon  which  they  built 
all  their  reasoning.  If  anything  arises 
from  no  causes,  it  will  appear  to  have 
risen  out  of  nothing.  But  if  this  is  im- 
possible, then  chance  also  cannot  be 
anything  of  that  sort,  which  is  stated 
in  the  definition  which  we  mentioned." 
"Then  is  there  nothing  which  can  be 
justly  called  chance,  nor  anything  'by 
chance'?"  I  asked.  "Or  is  there  any- 


thing which  common  people  know  not, 
but  which  those  words  do  suit?" 

"My  philosopher,  Aristotle,  defined 
it  in  his  Physics  shortly  and  well  nigh 
truly." 

"How?"  I  asked. 

"Whenever  anything  is  done  with 
one  intention,  but  something  else,  other 
than  was  intended,  results  from  certain 
causes,  that  is  called  chance:  as,  for 
instance,  if  a  man  digs  the  ground  for 
the  sake  of  cultivating  it,  and  finds  a 
heap  of  buried  gold.  Such  a  thing  is 
believed  to  have  happened  by  chance, 
but  it  does  not  come  from  nothing,  for 
it  has  its  own  causes,  whose  unfore- 
seen and  unexpected  coincidence  seem 
to  have  brought  about  chance.  For  if 
the  cultivator  did  not  dig  the  ground, 
if  the  owner  had  not  buried  his  money, 
the  gold  would  not  have  been  found. 
These  are  the  causes  which  meet  it, 
and  move  along  with  it,  not  from  the 
intention  of  the  actor.  For  neither  the 
burier  nor  the  tiller  intended  that  gold 
should  be  found;  but,  as  1  said,  it  was 
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a  coincidence,  and  it  happened  that  the 
one  dug  up  what  the  other  buried. 

"We  may  therefore  define  chance  as 
an  unexpected  result  from  the  coin- 
cidence of  certain  causes  in  matters 
where  there  was  another  purpose.  The 
order  of  the  universe,  advancing  with 
its  inevitable  sequences,  brings  about 
this  coincidence  of  causes.  This  order 
itself  emanates  from  its  source,  which 
is  Providence,  and  disposes  all  things 
in  their  proper  time  and  place." 

"1  have  listened  to  you/'  1  said, 
"and  agree  that  it  is  as  you  say.  But  in 
this  close  sequence  of  causes,  is  there 
any  freedom  for  our  judgment,  or  does 
this  chain  of  fate  bind  the  very  feelings 
of  our  minds  too?" 

"There  is  free  will,"  she  answered. 
"Nor  could  there  be  any  reasoning 
nature  without  freedom  of  judgment. 
For  any  being  that  can  use  its  reason 
by  nature,  has  a  power  of  judgment 
by  which  it  can  without  further  aid 
decide  each  point,  and  so  distinguish 
between  objects  to  be  desired  and  ob- 
jects to  be  shunned.  Each  therefore 
seeks  what  it  deems  desirable,  and  flies 
from  what  it  considers  should  be 
shunned.  Wherefore  all  who  have 
reason  have  also  freedom  of  desiring 
and  refusing  in  themselves.  But  I  do 
not  lay  down  that  this  is  equal  in  all 
beings.  Heavenly  and  divine  beings 
have  with  them  a  judgment  of  great 
insight,  an  imperturbable  will,  and  a 
power  which  can  effect  their  desires. 
But  human  spirits  must  be  more  free 
when  they  keep  themselves  safe  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  mind  of  God;  but 
less  free  when  they  sink  into  bodies, 
and  less  still  when  they  are  bound  by 
their  earthly  members.  The  last  stage 
is  mere  slavery,  when  the  spirit  is  given 
over  to  vices  and  has  fallen  away  from 
the  possession  of  its  reason.  For  when 
the  mind  turns  its  eyes  from  the  light 
of  truth  on  high  to  lower  darkness, 


soon  they  are  dimmed  by  the  clouds  of 
ignorance,  and  become  turbid  through 
ruinous  passions;  by  yielding  to  these 
passions  and  consenting  to  them,  men 
increase  the  slavery  which  they  have 
brought  upon  themselves,  and  their 
true  liberty  is  lost  in  captivity.  But 
God,  looking  upon  all  out  of  the  in- 
finite, perceives  the  views  of  Provi- 
dence, and  disposes  each  as  its  destiny 
has  already  fated  for  it  according  to  its 
merits;  kHe  looketh  over  all  and  hear- 
eth  all.' 

"Homer  with  his  honeyed  lips  sang 
of  the  bright  sun's  clear  light;  yet  the 
sun  cannot  burst  with  his  feeble  rays 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  or  the  depths 
of  the  sea.  Not  so  with  the  Creator  of 
this  great  sphere.  No  masses  of  earth 
can  block  His  vision  as  He  looks  over 
all.  Night's  cloudy  darkness  cannot  re- 
sist Him.  With  one  glance  of  His  in- 
telligence He  sees  all  that  has  been, 
that  is,  and  that  is  to  come.  He  alone 
can  see  all  things,  so  truly  He  may  be 
called  the  Sun." 

Then  said  I,  "Again  am  I  plunged 
in  yet  more  doubt  and  difficulty." 

"What  are  they,"  she  asked,  "though 
I  have  already  my  idea  of  what  your 
trouble  consists?" 

"There  seems  to  me,"  I  said,  "to 
be  such  incompatibility  between  the 
existence  of  God's  universal  fore- 
knowledge and  that  of  any  freedom  of 
judgment.  For  if  God  foresees  all 
things  and  cannot  in  anything  be  mis- 
taken, that,  which  His  Providence  sees 
will  happen,  must  result.  Wherefore  if 
it  knows  beforehand  not  only  men's 
deeds  but  even  their  designs  and 
wishes,  there  will  be  no  freedom  of 
judgment.  For  there  can  neither  be 
any  deed  done,  nor  wish  formed,  ex- 
cept such  as  the  infallible  Providence 
of  God  has  foreseen.  For  if  matters 
could  ever  so  be  turned  that  they  re- 
sulted otherwise  than  was  foreseen  of 
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Providence,  this  foreknowledge  would 
cease  to  be  sure.  None  the  less  it  is 
necessary  that  either  what  is  about  to 
happen  should  be  foreseen  of  God,  or 
that  what  has  been  foreseen  should 
happen;  and  this  alone  is  enough  to 
destroy  all  free  will. 

"Yet  how  absurd  it  is  that  we  should 
say  that  the  result  of  temporal  affairs 
is  the  cause  of  eternal  foreknowledge! 
And  to  think  that  God  foresees  future 
events  because  they  are  about  to  hap- 
pen, is  nothing  else  than  to  hold  events 
of  past  time  to  be  the  cause  of  that 
Highest  Providence.  Besides,  just  as, 
when  I  know  a  present  fact,  that  fact 
must  be  so;  so  also  when  1  know  of 
something  that  will  happen,  that  must 
come  to  pass.  Thus  it  follows  that  the 
fulfilment  of  a  foreknown  event  must 
be  inevitable. 

"Lastly,  if  any  one  believes  that  any 
matter  is  otherwise  than  the  fact  is,  he 
not  only  has  not  knowledge,  but  his 
opinion  is  false  also,  and  that  is  very 
far  from  the  truth  of  knowledge. 
Wherefore,  if  any  future  event  is  such 
that  its  fulfilment  is  not  sure  or  neces- 
sary, how  can  it  possibly  be  known 
beforehand  that  it  will  occur?  How  can 
God  know  beforehand  these  uncertain 
future  events?  For  if  He  thinks  in- 
evitable the  fulfilment  of  such  things  as 
may  possibly  not  result,  He  is  wrong; 
and  that  we  may  not  believe,  nor  even 
utter,  rightly.  But  if  He  perceives  that 
they  will  result  as  they  are  in  such  a 
manner  that  He  only  knows  that  they 
may  or  may  not  occur,  equally,  how  is 
this  foreknowledge,  this  which  knows 
nothing  for  sure,  nothing  absolutely? 
How  is  such  a  foreknowledge  different 
from  the  absurd  prophecy  which 
Horace  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Tiresias: 
'Whatever  I  shall  say,  will  either  come 
to  pass,  or  it  will  not'?  How,  too, 
would  God's  Providence  be  better  than 
man's  opinion,  if,  as  men  do,  He  only 
sees  to  be  uncertain  such  things  as 


have  an  uncertain  result?  But  if  there 
can  be  no  uncertainty  with  God,  the 
most  sure  source  of  all  things,  then  the 
fulfilment  of  all  that  He  has  surely 
foreknown,  is  certain.  Thus  we  are  led 
to  see  that  there  is  no  freedom  for  the 
intentions  or  actions  of  men;  for  the 
mind  of  God,  foreseeing  all  things 
without  error  or  deception,  binds  all 
together  and  controls  their  results.  And 
when  we  have  once  allowed  this,  it  is 
plain  how  complete  is  the  fall  of  all 
human  actions  in  consequence.  Where- 
fore neither  virtues  nor  vices  are  any- 
thing, but  there  is  rather  an  indiscrimi- 
nate confusion  of  all  deserts.  And 
nothing  could  be  more  vicious  than 
this;  since  the  whole  order  of  all  comes 
from  Providence,  and  nothing  is  left 
to  human  intention,  it  follows  that  our 
crimes,  as  well  as  our  good  deeds,  must 
all  be  held  due  to  the  author  of  all 
good.  Hence  it  is  unreasonable  to  hope 
for  or  pray  against  aught.  For  what 
could  any  man  hope  for  or  pray 
against,  if  an  undeviating  chain  links 
together  all  that  we  can  desire?  Thus 
will  the  only  understanding  between 
God  and  man,  the  right  of  prayer,  be 
taken  away.  We  suppose  that  at  the 
price  of  our  deservedly  humbling  our- 
selves before  Him  we  may  win  a  right 
to  the  inestimable  reward  of  His  di- 
vine grace:  this  is  the  only  manner  in 
which  men  can  seem  to  deal  with  God, 
so  to  speak,  and  by  virtue  of  prayer  to 
join  ourselves  to  that  inaccessible  light, 
before  it  is  granted  to  us;  but  if  we  al- 
low the  inevitability  of  the  future,  and 
believe  that  we  have  no  power,  what 
means  shall  we  have  to  join  ourselves 
to  the  Lord  of  all,  or  how  can  we  cling 
to  Him?  Wherefore,  as  you  sang  but 
a  little  while  ago,  the  human  race  must 
be  cut  off  from  its  source  and  ever  fall 
away." 

Then  said  she,  "This  is  the  old  plaint 
concerning  Providence  which  was  so 
strongly  urged  by  Cicero  when  treating 
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of  Divination  and  you  yourself  have 
often  and  at  length  questioned  the 
same  subject.  But  so  far,  none  of  you 
have  explained  it  with  enough  diligence 
or  certainty.  The  cause  of  this  obscu- 
rity is  that  the  working  of  human  rea- 
son cannot  approach  the  directness  of 
divine  foreknowledge.  If  this  could  be 
understood  at  all,  there  would  be  no 
doubt  left.  And  this  especially  will  I 
try  to  make  plain,  if  T  can  first  explain 
your  difficulties. 

"Tell  me  why  you  think  abortive 
the  reasoning  of  those  who  solve  the 
question  thus;  they  argue  that  fore- 
knowledge cannot  be  held  to  be  a 
cause  for  the  necessity  of  future  re- 
sults, and  therefore  free  will  is  not  in 
any  way  shackled  by  foreknowledge. 
Whence  do  you  draw  your  proof  of 
the  necessity  of  future  results  if  not 
from  the  fact  that  such  things  as  are 
known  beforehand  cannot  but  come  to 
pass?  If,  then  (as  you  yourself  ad- 
mitted just  now),  foreknowledge  brings 
no  necessity  to  bear  upon  future 
events,  how  is  it  that  the  voluntary  re- 
sults of  such  events  are  bound  to  find 
a  fixed  end?  How  can  it  possibly  be 
that  things,  which  are  foreseen  as 
about  to  happen,  should  not  occur? 
That  would  be  as  though  we  were  to 
believe  that  events  would  not  occur 
which  Providence  foreknows  as  about 
to  occur,  and  as  though  we  did  not 
rather  think  this,  that  though  they  oc- 
cur, yet  they  have  had  no  necessity  in 
their  own  natures  which  brought  them 
about.  We  can  see  many  actions  de- 
veloping before  our  eyes;  just  as 
chariot  drivers  see  the  development  of 
their  actions  as  they  control  and  guide 
their  chariots,  and  many  other  things 
likewise.  Does  any  necessity  compel 
any  of  those  things  to  occur  as  they  do? 
Of  course  not.  Wherefore  there  are 
things  whose  results  are  entirely  free 
from  necessity.  Thus  these  foreknown 
events  have  their  free  results.  Just  as 


foreknowledge  of  present  things  brings 
no  necessity  to  bear  upon  them  as  they 
come  to  pass,  so  also  foreknowledge 
of  future  things  brings  no  necessity  to 
bear  upon  things  which  are  to  come. 

"But  you  will  say  that  there  is  no 
doubt  of  this  too,  whether  there  can 
be  any  foreknowledge  of  things  which 
have  not  results  bounden  by  necessity. 
For  they  do  seem  to  lack  harmony: 
and  you  think  that  if  they  are  foreseen, 
the  necessity  follows;  if  there  is  no 
necessity,  then  they  cannot  be  foreseen; 
nothing  can  be  perceived  certainly  by 
knowledge,  unless  it  be  certain.  But  if 
things  have  uncertainty  of  result,  but 
are  foreseen  as  though  certain,  this  is 
plainly  the  obscurity  of  opinion,  and 
not  the  truth  of  knowledge.  For  you 
believe  that  to  think  aught  other  than 
it  is,  is  the  opposite  of  true  knowledge. 
The  cause  of  this  error  is  that  every 
man  believes  that  all  the  subjects,  that 
he  knows,  are  known  by  their  own 
force  or  nature  alone,  which  are 
known;  but  is  quite  the  opposite.  For 
every  subject,  that  is  known,  is  com- 
prehended not  according  to  its  own 
force,  but  rather  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  those  who  know  it.  ... 

"Reason  belongs  to  the  human  race 
alone,  just  as  the  true  intelligence  is 
God's  alone.  Wherefore  that  manner 
of  knowledge  is  better  than  others,  for 
it  can  comprehend  of  its  own  nature 
not  only  the  subject  peculiar  to  itself, 
but  also  the  subjects  of  the  other  kinds 
of  knowledge.  Suppose  that  the  senses 
and  imagination  thus  oppose  reasoning, 
saying,  'the  universal  natural  kinds 
which  reason  believes  that  it  can  per- 
ceive, are  nothing;  for  what  is  com- 
prehensible to  the  senses  and  the 
imagination  cannot  be  universal:  there- 
fore either  the  judgment  of  reason  is 
true,  and  that  which  can  be  perceived 
by  the  senses  is  nothing;  or,  since  rea- 
son knows  well  that  there  are  many 
subjects  comprehensible  to  the  senses 
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and  imagination,  the  conception  of  rea- 
son is  vain,  for  it  holds  to  be  universal 
what  is  an  individual  matter  compre- 
hensible to  the  senses.'  To  this  reason 
might  answer,  that  'it  sees  from  a  gen- 
eral point  of  view  what  is  compre- 
hensible to  the  senses  and  the  imagina- 
tion, but  they  cannot  aspire  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  universals  since  their  manner 
of  knowledge  cannot  go  further  than 
material  or  bodily  appearances;  and 
in  the  matter  of  knowledge  it  is  better 
to  trust  to  the  stronger  and  more  nearly 
perfect  judgment.'  If  such  a  trial  of 
argument  occurred,  should  not  we, 
who  have  within  us  the  force  of  rea- 
soning as  well  as  the  powers  of  the 
senses  and  imagination,  approve  of  the 
cause  of  reason  rather  than  that  of  the 
others?  It  is  in  like  manner  that  hu- 
man reason  thinks  that  the  divine  in- 
telligence cannot  perceive  the  things  of 
the  future  except  as  it  conceives  them 
itself.  For  you  argue  thus:  kJf  there 
are  events  which  do  not  appear  to  have 
sure  or  necessary  results,  their  results 
cannot  be  known  for  certain  before- 
hand: therefore  there  can  be  no  fore- 
knowledge of  these  events;  for  if  we 
believe  that  there  is  any  foreknowledge 
thereof,  there  can  exist  nothing  but 
such  as  is  brought  forth  of  necessity.' 
If  therefore  we,  who  have  our  share 
in  possession  of  reason,  could  go  fur- 
ther and  possess  the  judgment  of  the 
mind  of  God,  we  should  then  think  it 
most  just  that  human  reason  should 
yield  itself  to  the  mind  of  God,  just 
as  we  have  determined  that  the  senses 
and  the  imagination  ought  to  yield  to 
reason. 

"Let  us  therefore  raise  ourselves,  if 
so  be  that  we  can,  to  that  height  of  the 
loftiest  intelligence.  For  there  reason 
will  see  what  it  cannot  of  itself  per- 
ceive, and  that  is  to  know  how  even 
such  things  as  have  uncertain  results 
are  perceived  definitely  and  for  certain 
by  foreknowledge;  and  such  fore- 


knowledge will  not  be  mere  opinion, 
but  rather  the  single  and  direct  form 
of  the  highest  knowledge  unlimited  by 
any  finite  bounds.  .  .  . 

"Since  then  all  that  is  known  is  ap- 
prehended, as  we  just  now  showed,  not 
according  to  its  own  nature  but  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  knower, 
let  us  examine,  so  far  as  we  lawfully 
may,  the  character  of  the  divine  nature, 
so  that  we  may  be  able  to  learn  what 
its  knowledge  is. 

"The  common  opinion,  according  to 
all  men  living,  is  that  God  is  eternal. 
Let  us  therefore  consider  what  is  eter- 
nity. For  eternity  will,  T  think,  make 
clear  to  us  at  the  same  time  the  divine 
nature  and  knowledge. 

"Eternity  is  the  simultaneous  and 
complete  possession  of  infinite  life. 
This  will  appear  more  clearly  if  we 
compare  it  with  temporal  things.  All 
that  lives  under  the  conditions  of  time 
moves  through  the  present  from  the 
nast  to  the  future;  there  is  nothing  set 
in  time  which  can  at  one  moment  erasp 
the  whole  space  of  its  lifetime.  Tt  can- 
not vet  comprehend  tomorrow;  vester- 
dav  it  has  already  lost.  What  we  should 
rightlv  call  eternal  is  that  which  grasps 
and  possesses  whollv  and  simultane- 
ouslv  the  fulness  of  unending  life, 
which  lacks  naught  of  the  future,  and 
has  lost  naught  of  the  fleeting  past: 
and  such  an  existence  must  be  ever 
present  in  itself  to  control  and  aid  it- 
self, and  also  must  keep  present  with 
itself  the  infinity  of  changing  time. 
Therefore,  people  who  hear  that  Plato 
thought  that  this  universe  had  no  be- 
ginning of  time  and  will  have  no  end, 
are  not  right  in  thinking  that  in  this 
wav  the  created  world  is  co-eternal 
with  its  creator.  For  to  pass  through 
unending  life,  the  attribute  which  Plato 
ascribes  to  the  universe  is  one  thing; 
but  it  is  another  thing  to  grasp  simul- 
taneously the  whole  of  unending  life 
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in  the  present;  this  is  plainly  a  peculiar 
property  of  the  mind  of  God. 

"And  further,  God  should  not  be 
regarded  as  older  than  His  creations 
by  any  period  of  time,  but  rather  by 
the  peculiar  property  of  His  own  single 
nature.  For  the  infinite  changing  of 
temporal  things  tries  to  imitate  the 
ever  simultaneously  present  immutabil- 
ity of  His  life;  it  cannot  succeed  in 
imitating  or  equalling  this,  but  sinks 
from  immutability  into  change,  and 
falls  from  the  single  directness  of  the 
present  into  an  infinite  space  of  future 
and  past.  And  thus  if  we  would  apply 
proper  epithets  to  those  subjects,  we 
can  say,  following  Plato,  that  God  is 
eternal,  but  the  universe  is  continual. 

"Since  then  all  judgment  apprehends 
the  subjects  of  its  thought  according 
to  its  own  nature,  and  God  has  a  con- 
dition of  ever-present  eternity,  His 
knowledge,  which  passes  over  every 
change  of  time,  embracing  infinite 
lengths  of  past  and  future,  views  in  its 
own  direct  comprehension  everything 
us  though  it  were  taking  place  in  the 
present.  If  you  would  weigh  the  fore- 
knowledge by  which  God  distinguishes 
all  things,  you  will  more  rightly  hold 
it  to  be  a  knowledge  of  a  never-failing 
constancy  in  the  present,  than  a  fore- 
knowledge of  the  future.  Why  then  do 
you  demand  that  all  things  occur  by 
necessity,  if  divine  light  rests  upon 
them,  while  men  do  not  render  neces- 
sary such  things  as  they  can  sec?  Be- 
cause you  can  see  things  of  the  pres- 
ent, does  your  sight  therefore  put  upon 
them  any  necessity?  Surely  not.  If  one 
may  not  unworthily  compare  this  pres- 
ent time  with  the  divine,  just  as  you 
can  see  things  in  this  your  temporal 
present,  so  God  sees  all  things  in  His 
eternal  present.  Wherefore  this  divine 
foreknowledge  does  not  change  the 
nature  or  individual  qualities  of  things: 
it  sees  things  present  in  its  understand- 
ing just  as  they  will  result  some  time 


in  the  future.  It  makes  no  confusion 
in  its  distinctions,  and  with  one  view  of 
its  mind  it  discerns  all  that  shall  come 
to  pass  whether  of  necessity  or  not.  If 
you  answer  here  that  what  God  sees 
about  to  happen,  cannot  but  happen, 
and  that  what  cannot  but  happen  is 
bound   by   necessity,    you   fasten   me 
down   to   the   word  necessity.    I    will 
grant  that  we  have  a  matter  of  most 
firm  truth,  but  it  is  one  to  which  scarce 
any  man  can  approach  unless  he  be  a 
contemplator  of  the  divine.  For  I  shall 
answer  that  such  a  thing  will  occur  of 
necessity,  when  it  is  viewed  from  the 
point  of  divine  knowledge;  but  when  it 
is  examined  in  its  own  nature,  it  seems 
perfectly  free   and  unrestrained.   For 
there  are  two  kinds  of  necessities;  one 
is   simple:    for   instance,   a   necessary 
fact,  'all  men  are  mortar;  the  other  is 
conditional:  for  instance,  if  you  know 
that  a  man  is  walking,  he  must  be 
walking:    for  what  each  man  knows 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  it  is  known 
to  be;  but  the  conditional  one  is  by  no 
means  followed  by  this  simple  and  di- 
rect necessity;  for  there  is  no  necessity 
to  compel  a  voluntary  walker  to  pro- 
ceed, though  it  is  necessary  that,  if  he 
walks,  he  should  be  proceeding.  In  the 
same  way,  if  Providence  sees  an  event 
in   its   present,    that   thing   must   be, 
though  it  has  no  necessity  of  its  own 
nature.  And  God  looks  in  His  present 
upon  those  future  things  which  come 
to  pass  through  free  will.  Therefore  if 
these  things  be  looked  at  from   the 
point  of  view  of  God's  insight,  they 
come  to  pass  of  necessity  under  the 
condition  of  divine  knowledge;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  viewed  by 
themselves,  they  do  not  lose  the  per- 
fect freedom  of  their  nature.  Without 
doubt,  then,  all  things  that  God  fore- 
knows do  come  to  pass,  but  some  of 
them    proceed    from    free    will;    and 
though  they  result  by  coming  into  ex- 
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istence,  yet  they  do  not  lose  their  own 
nature,  because  before  they  came  to 
pass  they  could  also  not  have  come  to 
pass. 

"  'What  then,'  you  may  ask,  'is  the 
difference  in  their  not  being  bound  by 
necessity,  since  they  result  under  all 
circumstances  as  by  necessity,  on  ac- 
count of  the  condition  of  divine  knowl- 
edge?' This  is  the  difference,  as  1  just 
now  put  forward:  take  the  sun  rising 
and  a  man  walking;  while  these  opera- 
tions are  occurring,  they  cannot  but 
occur:  but  the  one  was  bound  to  occur 
before  it  did;  the  other  was  not  so 
bound.  What  God  has  in  His  present, 
does  exist  without  doubt,  but  of  such 
things  some  follow  by  necessity,  others 
by  their  authors'  wills.  Wherefore  1 
was  justified  in  saying  that  if  these 
things  be  regarded  from  the  view  of 
divine  knowledge,  they  are  necessary, 
but  if  they  are  viewed  by  themselves, 
they  are  perfectly  free  from  all  ties  of 
necessity:  just  as  when  you  refer  all, 
that  is  clear  to  the  senses,  to  the  rea- 
son, it  becomes  general  truth,  but  it 
remains  particular  if  regarded  by  it- 
self. 'But,'  you  will  say,  'if  it  is  in  my 
power  to  change  a  purpose  of  mine,  I 
will  disregard  Providence,  since  I  may 
change  what  Providence  foresees.'  To 
which  I  answer,  'You  can  change  your 
purpose,  but  since  the  truth  of  Provi- 
dence knows  in  its  present  that  you 
can  do  so,  and  whether  you  do  so,  and 
in  what  direction  you  may  change  it, 
therefore  you  cannot  escape  that  di- 
vine foreknowledge:  just  as  you  cannot 
avoid  the  glance  of  a  present  eye, 
though  you  may  be  your  free  will  turn 
yourself  to  all  kinds  of  different  ac- 
tions.' 'What?'  you  will  say,  'can  I  by 
my  own  action  change  divine  knowl- 
edge, so  that  if  1  choose  now  one 


thing,  now  another,  Providence  too 
will  seem  to  change  its  knowledge?' 
No;  divine  insight  precedes  all  future 
things,  turning  them  back  and  recall- 
ing them  to  the  present  time  of  its  own 
peculiar  knowledge.  It  does  not  change, 
as  you  may  think,  between  this  and 
that  alternation  of  foreknowledge.  It 
is  constant  in  preceding  and  embracing 
by  one  glance  all  your  changes.  And 
God  does  not  receive  this  ever-present 
grasp  of  all  things  and  vision  of  the 
present  at  the  occurrence  of  future 
events,  but  from  His  own  peculiar  di- 
rectness. Whence  also  is  that  difficulty 
solved  which  you  laid  down  a  little 
while  ago,  that  it  was  not  worthy  to 
say  that  our  future  events  were  the 
cause  of  God's  knowledge.  For  this 
power  of  knowledge,  ever  in  the  pres- 
ent and  embracing  all  things  in  its  per- 
ception, does  itself  constrain  all  things, 
and  owes  naught  to  following  events 
from  which  it  has  received  naught. 
Thus,  therefore,  mortal  men  have  their 
freedom  of  judgment  intact.  And  since 
their  wills  are  freed  from  all  binding 
necessity,  laws  do  not  set  rewards  or 
punishments  unjustly.  God  is  ever  the 
constant  foreknowing  overseer,  and 
the  ever-present  eternity  of  His  sight 
moves  in  harmony  with  the  future  na- 
ture of  our  actions,  as  it  dispenses  re- 
wards to  the  good,  and  punishments 
to  the  bad.  Hopes  are  not  vainly  put  in 
God,  nor  prayers  in  vain  offered:  if 
these  are  right,  they  cannot  but  be  an- 
swered. Turn  therefore  from  vice:  en- 
sue virtue:  raise  your  soul  to  upright 
hopes:  send  up  on  high  your  prayers 
from  this  earth.  If  you  would  be 
honest,  great  is  the  necessity  enjoined 
upon  your  goodness,  since  all  you  do 
is  done  before  the  eyes  of  an  all-seeing 
Judge." 
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39.  Cassiodorus  Senator:  An  Introduction  to  Divine  and 
Human  Readings,  543-555 

From  Cassiodorus  Senator,  An  Introduction  to  Divine  and  Human  Readings, 
trans,  by  Leslie  Webber  Jones  (New  York:  The  Columbia  University  Press, 
1946),  pp.  67-73;  143-145. 


I,  1 .  PERCEIVING  that  the  schools  were 
swarming  with  students  because  of  a 
great  longing  for  secular  letters  (a 
great  part  of  mankind  believed  that 
through  these  schools  it  attained 
worldly  wisdom),  I  was,  I  confess,  ex- 
tremely sorry  that  the  Divine  Scrip- 
tures had  no  public  teachers,  since 
worldly  authors  were  rich  in  instruc- 
tion beyond  doubt  most  distinguished. 
1  strove  with  the  most  holy  Agapetus, 
bishop  of  the  city  of  Rome,  to  collect 
subscriptions  and  to  have  Christian 
rather  than  secular  schools  receive  pro- 
fessors in  the  city  of  Rome,  just  as  the 
custom  is  said  to  have  existed  for  a 
long  time  at  Alexandria  and  is  said 
even  now  to  be  zealously  cultivated  by 
the  Hebrews  in  Nisibis,  a  city  of  the 
Syrians,  that  thereby  the  soul  might 
obtain  eternal  salvation  and  the  tongue 
of  the  faithful  might  be  adorned  with 
a  holy  and  completely  faultless  elo- 
quence. But  although  my  ardent  desire 
could  in  no  way  have  been  fulfilled 
because  of  the  struggles  that  seethed 
and  raged  excessively  in  the  Italian 
realm,  inasmuch  as  a  peaceful  affair 
has  no  place  in  anxious  times,  I  was 
driven  by  divine  charity  to  this  device, 
namely,  in  the  place  of  a  teacher  to 
prepare  for  you  under  the  Lord's 
guidance  these  introductory  books; 
through  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  un- 
broken line  of  the  Divine  Scriptures 
and  the  compendious  knowledge  of 
secular  letters  might  with  the  Lord's 
beneficence  be  related — books  not  at 
all  fluent,  perhaps,  since  in  them  is 
found,  not  studied  eloquence,  but  in- 
dispensable narration;  to  be  sure,  they 


are  extremely  useful,  since  through 
them  one  learns  the  indicated  origin  of 
both  the  salvation  of  the  soul  and 
secular  knowledge.  In  them  I  commit 
to  you,  not  my  own  learning,  but  the 
words  of  men  of  former  times,  which 
it  is  right  to  praise  and  glorious  to  pro- 
claim for  future  generations,  for  what- 
ever is  said  about  men  of  former  times 
by  way  of  praise  of  the  Lord  is  not 
considered  hateful  display.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  one  is  pleased  with  a 
venerable  teacher  if  one  consults  him 
frequently;  moreover,  whenever  one 
desires  to  have  recourse  to  such  teach- 
ers, one  will  find  no  harshness  in  them. 
I,  2.  On  this  account,  most  beloved 
brothers,  let  us  climb  unhesitatingly 
to  the  Divine  Scripture  by  means  of  the 
laudable  expositions  of  the  Fathers,  as 
if  by  a  certain  ladder  in  Jacob's  vision, 
in  order  that,  borne  aloft  by  their 
words,  we  may  deserve  to  reach  an 
effectual  contemplation  of  the  Lord. 
For  this  is  perchance  Jacob's  ladder, 
on  which  angels  climb  up  and  down; 
on  which  the  Lord  leans,  extending  a 
hand  to  the  faint  and  supporting, 
through  their  contemplation  of  Him, 
the  weary  steps  of  the  climbers.  There- 
fore, if  you  please,  we  ought  to  pre- 
serve this  kind  of  reading,  that  the 
novices  of  Christ,  after  they  have 
learned  the  psalms,  may  in  the  begin- 
ning study  the  divine  authority  with 
perpetual  practice  in  faultless  books, 
until  under  the  Lord's  guidance  it  be- 
comes very  well  known  to  them,  for 
fear  lest  the  mistakes  of  scribes  become 
fixed  in  unpolished  minds;  since  that 
which  is  manifestly  implanted  and 
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rooted  in  the  recesses  of  the  memory 
cannot  easily  be  torn  out.  Happy  in- 
deed the  soul  which  through  the  Lord's 
bounty  has  hidden  in  the  recesses  of 
the  memory  the  secret  of  such  a 
great  gift;  but  much  happier  the  man 
who  through  critical  searching  has 
learned  the  paths  of  knowledge  and  in 
consequence  zealously  drives  human 
thoughts  from  himself  and,  to  his  sal- 
vation, is  filled  with  divine  communi- 
cations. For  we  remember  that  we 
have  seen  that  many  men,  mighty  in 
strength  of  memory,  when  asked  about 
very  unintelligible  points,  have  solved 
the  questions  brought  forward  merely 
by  examples  drawn  from  divine  author- 
ity, inasmuch  as  that  which  is  evidently 
said  rather  obscurely  in  one  book  is 
set  down  more  clearly  in  another.  A 
witness  of  this  fact  is  the  apostle  Paul, 
who  in  great  measure  in  the  letter 
which  is  written  to  the  Hebrews  clari- 
fies the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament 
by  referring  to  their  recent  fulfillment. 
J,  3.  On  this  account,  dearest  broth- 
ers, after  the  soldiers  of  Christ  have 
filled  themselves  with  divine  reading 
and,  strengthened  by  frequent  medita- 
tion, have  begun  to  know  the  properly 
designated  passages  of  the  books,  then 
someone,  perhaps,  will  not  vainly  pass 
over  the  instructions  of  the  present 
work,  in  whose  two  books  are  set 
forth  in  a  manner  most  appropriate  to 
each  passage  involved  and  in  compact 
style  the  things  which  ought  to  be 
read;  students  will  consequently  learn 
by  what  Latin  interpreters  the  separate 
items  have  been  explained.  But  if  in 
these  writers  one  discovers  something 
carelessly  said,  then  let  those  to  whom 
the  tongue  is  known  inquire  which 
items  have  been  wholesomely  treated 
by  Greek  interpreters,  that  in  the 
school  of  Christ  the  lukewarmness  of 
carelessness  may  be  removed  and 
necessary  knowledge  sought  by  zealous 
minds. 


1,  4.  And  so  it  appears  that  the  Di- 
vine Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament  from  the  very  begin- 
ning to  the  end  have  been  expounded 
in  the  Greek  language  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  surnamed  Stromateus,  and 
Cyril,  bishop  of  the  same  city,  and 
John  Chrysostom,  Gregory,  and  Basil, 
and  other  studious  men  whom  eloquent 
Greece  celebrates.  But  with  the  Lord's 
aid  we  follow  rather  after  Latin  writers, 
that,  since  we  are  writing  for  Italians, 
we  may  most  fitly  seem  to  have  pointed 
out  Roman  interpreters  as  well.  For 
more  gladly  is  that  narration  under- 
taken by  every  man  which  is  told  in 
the  language  of  his  fathers,  whence  it 
is  possible  for  a  task  which  cannot  be 
Completed  through  the  use  of  new 
teachers  to  be  completed  through  the 
use  of  old  ones.  On  this  account  it  will 
be  enough  to  have  pointed  out  to  you 
the  most  learned  writers,  since  to  have 
sent  one  to  such  men  is  generally 
proved  to  be  an  appropriate  complete- 
ness of  instruction;  for  in  your  case  as 
well  it  will  be  more  efficacious  not  to 
sip  at  the  cup  of  audacious  novelty, 
but  to  drink  deeply  from  the  fount  of 
the  ancients.  Hence  it  follows  that  I 
teach  you  in  leisurely  manner  and  in- 
struct you  without  false  assurance;  and 
I  believe  that  this  kind  of  teaching  will 
be  profitable  for  us  also — this  training 
of  others  in  such  a  way  that  we  may 
seem  most  opportunely  to  have  avoided 
that  snare  of  those  who  represent  us 
in  a  false  light.  .  .  . 

I,  6.  In  the  second  book,  which  con- 
cerns the  arts  and  disciplines  of  liberal 
letters,  a  few  things  ought,  of  course, 
to  be  culled;  here,  however,  one  would 
make  a  mistake  with  less  danger  if  in 
making  it  he  preserved  his  faith  stead- 
fast. Moreover,  whatever  will  be  found 
in  the  Divine  Scriptures  concerning 
such  matters  will  generally  be  better 
understood  because  of  previous  knowl- 
edge. For  it  is  agreed  that  in  the  origin 
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of  a  spiritual  wisdom,  as  it  were,  evi- 
dences of  these  matters  were  sown 
abroad  in  the  manner  of  seeds,  which 
instructors  in  secular  letters  later  most 
wisely  transferred  to  their  own  rules; 
we  have  shown  our  approval  of  this 
action  in  a  suitable  place,  perhaps  in 
our  expounding  of  the  Psalter. 

I,  7.  Therefore,  beseeching  the  Lord, 
from  Whom  comes  every  advantage, 
read,  I  pray,  unremittingly;  bring  your- 
self to  this  task  again  and  again  with 
loving  care;  for  the  mother  of  under- 
standing is  constant  and  eager  con- 
templation. .  .  . 

T,  8.  But  however  much  all  Divine 
Scripture  may  shine  with  celestial  light, 
and  however  much  the  excellence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  may  manifestly  illu- 
mine it,  nevertheless,  1  have  spent  the 
greatest  and  most  zealous  toil  upon  the 
Psalter  and  the  Prophets  and  the 
Epistles  of  the  Apostles,  since  they 
seemed  to  me  to  stir  up  greater  pro- 
fundity of  thought  and,  as  it  were,  to 
encompass  the  height  of  all  Scripture 
and  its  most  glorious  depth.  Insofar  as 
my  age  has  allowed,  I  have  gone  over 
all  nine  codices  of  divine  authority, 
reading  them  carefully,  after  a  com- 
parison of  ancient  codices  and  previous 
reading  on  the  part  of  friends;  and  in 
them  T  admit  that  with  the  Lord's 
help  I  have  worked  hard  not  to  lack 
melodious  eloquence  and  not  to  muti- 
late the  holy  books  with  rash  presump- 
tion. 

1,9.  We  have  believed  that  this  too 
ought  to  be  brought  to  mind:  St. 
Jerome,  driven  by  consideration  for 
the  simple  brothers,  said  in  the  preface 
to  the  Prophets  that  because  of  those 
who  had  not  learned  the  marks  of 
punctuation  at  the  schools  of  instruc- 
tors in  secular  letters  he  had  indicated 
points  of  division  in  his  translation, 
just  as  it  is  read  today,  through  the  use 
of  cola  and  commata.  We  too,  impressed 
by  the  authority  of  this  very  great  man, 


have  decided  that  this  system  ought  to 
be  followed  although  other  works  may 
be  embellished  by  marks  of  punctua- 
tion. By  all  means  let  those  instruc- 
tions which  the  above-named  man 
gave,  just  as  has  been  stated  above, 
for  separation  by  cola  and  commata 
suffice  for  the  most  simple  reading,  lest 
we  seem  through  blameworthy  pre- 
sumption to  have  gone  beyond  the 
judgment  of  this  great  man.  But  I  have 
left  the  remaining  codices,  which  are 
not  marked  by  such  punctuation,  to  be 
read  again  and  corrected  by  scribes 
who  are,  however,  particular  about 
taking  pains;  and  although  they  will 
not  be  able  to  preserve  entirely  insig- 
nificant points  of  spelling,  they  will, 
nevertheless,  in  my  opinion  hasten  in 
every  way  to  accomplish  the  correction 
of  ancient  codices.  For  they  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  critical  marks  used 
in  their  profession,  which  for  the  most 
part  have  to  do  with  expertness  in 
correction  and  encourage  it.  But  that 
ingrown  error  may  in  some  measure  be 
taken  from  their  midst,  we  have  set 
down  a  few  remarks  summarily  and 
in  accordance  with  their  mental  ca- 
pacity in  the  book  which  follows  on 
the  rules  of  spelling,  that  the  un- 
polished presumption  of  hasty  cor- 
rectors may  not  be  handed  down  for 
posterity  to  revile.  T  have  also  deter- 
mined to  find  as  many  ancient  orthog- 
raphers  as  possible,  through  whose  use 
the  scribes  may  seem,  if  not  made  alto- 
gether correct,  nevertheless  in  large 
measure  improved.  If,  indeed,  among 
the  Greeks  spelling  is  for  the  most 
part  clear  and  without  ambiguity, 
among  the  Latin  writers,  however,  it 
lies  neglected  because  of  its  great  diffi- 
culty, and  hence  even  now  it  requires 
considerable  zeal  on  the  reader's  part. 
I,  10.  Since  the  arrangement  of  the 
work  here  undertaken  has  been  pro- 
claimed, it  is  now  time  for  us  to  come 
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to  the  most  wholesome  glory  of  re- 
ligious teaching,  the  light  of  devoted 
souls,  the  heavenly  gift  and  joy  to 
abide  without  end.  This  joy,  I  believe, 
has  been  briefly  intimated  in  the  two 
books  which  follow.  .  .  . 

II,  4.  Let  us  now  enter  upon  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  volume,  and  let 
us  attend  with  some  care,  for  it  is 
crowded  with  etymologies  and  full  of 
a  discussion  of  definitions.  In  this  book 
we  must  speak  first  of  the  art  of  gram- 
mar, which  is  manifestly  the  source 
and  foundation  of  liberal  studies.  The 
word  "book"  (liber)  comes  from  the 
word  "free"  (liber);  a  book,  in  other 
words,  is  the  bark  of  a  tree,  removed 
and  freed — the  bark  on  which  the  an- 
cients used  to  write  oracular  responses 
before  the  invention  of  papyrus.  In 
view  of  this,  therefore,  we  are  per- 
mitted to  make  short  books  or  ex- 
tended ones,  since  we  are  allowed  to 
limit  the  size  of  books  in  accordance 
with  their  nature,  just  as  the  bark  en- 
closes both  tiny  shoots  and  vast  trees. 
We  ought,  moreover,  as  Varro  says,  to 
understand  that  the  elements  of  all  arts 
came  into  existence  because  of  some 
usefulness.  "Art"  is  so  called  because 
it  limits  (artet)  and  binds  us  with  its 
rules;  according  to  others  this  word  is 
taken  over  from  the  Greek  expression 
apo  fes  aretes,  which  means  "from  ex- 
cellence," the  term  applied  by  well- 


spoken  men  to  skill  in  every  matter. 
Second,  we  must  speak  of  the  art  of 
rhetoric,  which  is  deemed  very  neces- 
sary and  honorable  because  of  the 
splendor  and  fullness  of  its  eloquence, 
especially  in  civil  questions.  Third,  we 
must  speak  of  logic,  which  is  called 
dialectic;  according  to  the  statements 
of  secular  teachers  this  study  separates 
the  true  from  the  false  by  means  of 
very  subtle  and  concise  reasoning. 
Fourth,  we  must  speak  of  mathematics, 
which  embraces  four  sciences,  to  wit, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  and  as- 
tronomy. In  Latin  we  may  call  mathe- 
matics the  theoretical  study;  though 
we  might  apply  this  term  to  all  studies 
which  teach  one  to  speculate  on  ab- 
stract principles,  nevertheless,  by  rea- 
son of  its  excellence  this  study  has 
claimed  the  common  word  strictly  for 
itself,  just  as  when  "the  Poet"  is  men- 
tioned, Homer  is  understood  in  Greek 
writers  and  Vergil  in  Latin  writers, 
and  when  one  refers  to  "the  Orator," 
Demosthenes  is  indicated  in  Greek 
writers  and  Cicero  in  Latin  writers,  al- 
though many  poets  and  orators  arc 
shown  to  have  used  both  languages. 
Mathematics  is  the  science  which  con- 
siders abstract  quantity;  abstract  quan- 
tity is  that  which  we  separate  from 
matter  or  from  other  accidents  by  our 
intellect  and  treat  by  reasoning 
alone.  .  .  . 
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I.  PURPOSING  to  record  the  wars  of 
kings  with  hostile  peoples,  of  the 
martyr  with  the  heathen,  and  of  the 
Churches  with  the  heretics,  I  am  fain 
first  to  make  profession  of  my  own  be- 


lief, that  whoso  reads  may  doubt  not 
that  I  hold  the  Catholic  faith.  I  have 
also  deemed  it  well  for  the  sake  of 
those  whose  hearts  fail  them  as  the 
end  of  this  world  draws  nigh,  to  set 
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forth  clearly  by  extracts  from  the 
chronicles  or  histories  of  those  who 
went  before  us,  how  great  is  the  num- 
ber of  the  years  since  the  world  began. 
But  first  I  beg  indulgence  of  those  who 
may  read  what  I  write,  if  haply  in  let- 
ter or  in  syllable  I  transgress  the  laws 
of  Grammar,  an  art  in  which  1  am  but 
ill  versed.  I  have  but  this  one  thing  at 
heart,  to  hold  fast  in  singleness  and 
conviction  of  heart  all  that  of  which 
the  Church  enjoins  belief,  knowing  that 
one  subject  to  sin  may  obtain  mercy  of 
our  gracious  Lord  through  simple 
faith  alone. 

Therefore  do  T  believe  in  God  the 
Father  Almighty,  and  in  Jesus  Christ 
His  only  Son,  our  Lord,  born  of  the 
Father,  not  made;  I  believe  that  He 
was  always  with  the  Father  not  after 
lapse  of  times  but  before  all  time.  For 
neither  could  the  one  be  called  Father 
if  He  had  not  a  Son,  nor  the  other  Son 
if  He  had  not  a  Father.  And  with 
execration  do  I  renounce  those  who 
say  that  there  was  a  time  when  He  was 
not,  and  avow  that  they  dwell  apart 
from  the  fold  of  the  Church.  T  believe 
this  Christ  to  be  the  Word  of  the 
Father,  by  whom  all  things  were  made. 
T  believe  that  this  Word  was  made 
flesh,  and  that  by  His  passion  the  world 
was  redeemed;  and  T  believe  that  not 
in  His  Godhead  but  in  His  manhood 
did  He  undergo  this  Passion.  I  believe 
that  He  rose  on  the  third  day,  that  He 
delivered  man  which  was  lost,  that  He 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  now  sitteth 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and 
that  He  shall  come  to  Judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead.  T  believe  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceeded  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  and  that  He  is  not  after  or  be- 
fore them  in  time,  but  equal,  and  God 
ever  consisting  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  in  nature  consubstantial,  in  om- 
nipotence equal,  in  essence  coeternal, 
so  that  He  was  never  without  the 
Father  or  the  Son,  nor  ever  younger 


than  the  Father  or  the  Son.  I  believe 
that  this  Holy  Trinity  subsisteth  in 
distinction  of  the  Persons,  so  that  the 
Person  of  the  Father  is  one,  of  the  Son 
one,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  one.  But  in 
this  Trinity  I  confess  one  Godhead, 
one  power,  and  one  being  alone.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  blessed  Mary,  as  she  was 
virgin  before  childbirth,  was  virgin 
likewise  thereafter.  I  believe  that  the 
soul  is  immortal  yet  hath  no  part  in 
Godhead.  And  all  that  was  established 
by  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
bishops  of  Nicaea  I  do  faithfully  be- 
lieve. And  as  touching  the  end  of  the 
world,  I  believe  that  which  I  have  been 
taught  by  those  who  have  gone  before 
me.  First  shall  Antichrist  come  and 
bring  in  the  circumcision,  proclaiming 
himself  Christ;  next  shall  he  set  up  his 
image  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  to 
be  worshipped,  as  we  read  that  the 
Lord  said:  'Ye  shall  see  the  abomina- 
tion of  desolation  standing  in  the  holy 
place.'  But  concerning  that  day  the 
Lord  Himself  maketh  all  plain,  say- 
ing: 'But  of  that  day  and  that  hour 
knoweth  no  man,  no  not  the  angels 
which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son, 
but  the  Father  alone.'  And  here  I  will 
make  answer  to  the  heretics  who  attack 
us  and  maintain  that  the  Son  is  in- 
ferior to  the  Father  seeing  that  He  is 
ignorant  of  that  day.  Let  them  know 
therefore  that  by  the  name  of  Son  is 
here  meant  the  Christian  people,  of 
whom  God  thus  speaketh:  'I  will  be 
to  them  for  a  Father,  and  they  shall 
be  to  Me  for  Sons.'  Now  if  God  had 
thus  spoken  of  His  only-begotten  Son, 
He  would  never  have  placed  the  angels 
before  Him.  For  thus  He  saith: 
'Neither  the  angels  of  heaven,  nor  the 
Son';  showing  that  He  spake  these 
things  not  of  His  only-begotten  Son, 
but  of  His  adopted  people.  But  our  end 
is  Christ  Himself,  who  of  the  fullness 
of  His  grace  shall  bestow  on  us  eternal 
life  if  we  be  converted  to  Him. 
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After  what  manner  the  years  of  this 
world  are  counted  the  chronicles  of 
Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  and  of 
Jerome  the  priest  plainly  teach,  setting 
them  all  forth  in  their  order.  And 
Orosius,  also  making  most  diligent  in- 
quiry into  these  things,  set  down  the 
whole  series  of  the  years  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  to  his  own  day. 
Which  Victorius  did  once  again  when 
he  determined  the  dates  of  the  Paschal 
feast.  Therefore  am  I  fain  in  my  turn 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  aforesaid 
writers,  and  reckon  the  whole  sum  of 
years  down  to  our  own  time,  if  the 
Lord  shall  lend  me  His  aid.  Which  task 
I  shall  the  more  readily  fulfil  if  I  begin 
even  from  Adam.  .  .  . 

11,  1.  1  follow  farther  the  order  of 
the  times,  relating  indiscriminately  as 
they  befell  the  miraculous  deeds  of 
holy  men  and  the  calamities  of  peoples. 
I  think  it  will  not  be  held  unreasonable 
that  I  recount  the  happy  lives  of 
blessed  men  amid  the  disasters  of  the 
unfortunate,  since  this  follows  not 
from  the  carelessness  of  the  writer  but 
the  course  of  events  as  they  befell.  For 
if  an  eager  reader  inquire  with  dili- 
gence, he  will  discover,  even  in  the 
histories  of  the  children  of  Israel,  that 
sacrilegious  Phineas  perished  under 
Samuel  the  just;  and  that  Goliath  the 
Gentile  fell  under  that  David  who  was 
called  the  strong  of  arm.  Let  him  re- 
member how  many  disasters  befell  the 
nations,  how  many  famines  and 
droughts  oppressed  the  unhappy  earth 
even  in  the  days  of  the  noble  prophet 
Elias,  who  removed  the  rains  at  will  or 
caused  them  to  pour  upon  the  parched 
ground  when  pleased,  and  by  his 
prayer  transformed  the  poverty  of  the 
widow  into  riches;  then  how  many  ills 
Jerusalem  endured  in  the  time  of 
Hezekiah,  whose  life  God  increased  by 
fifteen  years.  And  even  in  the  days  of 
the  prophet  Elisha,  who  restored  the 
dead  to  life  and  wrought  many  other 


miracles  among  the  peoples,  how  many 
were  the  massacres  and  miseries  which 
oppressed  the  people  of  Israel.  Thus 
Eusebius,  Severus,  and  Jerome  in  their 
chronicles,  likewise  Orosius,  have  in- 
woven together  the  wars  of  kings  and 
the  miracles  of  the  martyrs.  Therefore 
we  also  have  written  in  such  wise,  that 
the  order  of  the  centuries  and  the 
computation  of  the  years  down  to  our 
own  day  may  be  learned  in  their  com- 
pleteness. Having  therefore  followed 
to  this  point  the  histories  of  the  above- 
named  authors,  we  will  now,  by  God's 
will,  proceed  to  the  relation  of  subse- 
quent events.  .  .  . 

II,  8.  Now  concerning  the  kings  of 
the  Franks,  it  is  unknown  to  many  who 
was  the  first  in  order.  For  though 
Sulpicius  Alexander  in  his  history 
narrateth  many  things  of  them,  Valen- 
tinus  names  not  their  first  king,  but 
says  that  they  followed  dukes.  I  will 
set  forth  that  which  he  recounts.  Where 
he  relates  that  Maximus  dwelled  in 
Aquilia,  abandoning  all  hope  of  em- 
pire, and  as  a  man  demented,  he  con- 
tinues: 'At  that  time  under  these  dukes 
Genobaud,  Marcomer,  and  Sunno  the 
Franks  broke  into  Germany,  and  after 
forcing  the  frontier,  with  much  slaugh- 
ter and  ravaging  the  most  fertile  dis- 
tricts, they  struck  terror  even  into 
Cologne.  When  the  news  reached 
Treves,  Nanninus  and  Quintinus,  mas- 
ters of  the  soldiery,  to  whom  Maximus 
had  entrusted  his  infant  son  and  the 
defence  of  Gaul,  collected  their  troops 
and  joined  forces  at  Cologne.  But  the 
enemy,  after  pillaging  the  richest  parts 
of  the  province,  crossed  the  Rhine 
laden  with  spoil,  leaving  many  of  their 
number  behind  on  Roman  soil,  ready 
to  lay  all  waste  again.  These  the 
Romans  encountered  at  their  advan- 
tage, and  many  of  them  were  put  to 
the  sword  in  the  forest  of  Carbonniere. 
It  was  hotly  debated  whether  they 
should  cross  over  to  Prankish  soil,  but 
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Nanninus  refused,  because  he  knew 
that  the  enemy  were  not  unprepared 
and  that  they  would  without  doubt  be 
the  stronger  on  their  own  ground.  As 
this  counsel  was  displeasing  to  Quin- 
tinus  and  the  rest  of  the  army,  Nan- 
ninus withdrew  to  Mayence.  But 
Quintinus  with  the  army  crossed  the 
Rhine  near  the  fort  of  Neuss,  and  after 
two  days'  march  came  upon  houses 
void  of  their  inhabitants  and  large 
townships  all  abandoned.  For  the 
Franks,  pretending  fear,  had  retired 
into  the  more  remote  forests,  at  the 
edges  of  which  they  had  prepared 
abattis.  The  Roman  soldiers  burned 
down  every  house,  thinking  in  their 
cowardly  stupidity  that  to  vent  their 
rage  on  houses  was  proof  of  complete 
victory;  they  passed  anxious  night  un- 
der the  burden  of  their  heavy  arms.  At 
dawn,  led  by  Quintinus,  they  entered 
the  woods;  towards  midday  they  be- 
came involved  in  a  maze  of  tracks  and 
wandered  wholly  at  large.  At  length, 
finding  everything  enclosed  by  great 
fences,  they  tried  to  make  their  way 
out  into  the  marshy  flats  adjoining  the 
woods.  Thereupon  a  few  of  the  enemy 
showed  themselves  standing  upon 
piled-up  tree-trunks  or  abattis,  as  it 
might  be  on  tower  ramparts,  and 
thence  discharged  a  shower  of  arrows 
thick  as  missiles  shot  from  engines  of 
war,  and  smeared  with  poisonous 
herbs,  so  that  mere  flesh  wounds,  and 
those  not  in  dangerous  places,  were  fol- 
lowed by  certain  death.  And  now  the 
army,  surrounded  by  increasing  num- 
bers of  the  enemy,  eagerly  streamed 
into  the  open  ground  left  unoccupied 
by  the  Franks.  The  horsemen  were 
first  swallowed  up  in  the  morass,  men 
and  horses  in  confusion  bearing  each 
other  down  in  one  common  ruin.  The 
foot-soldiers,  though  not  crushed  un- 
der the  weight  of  the  horses,  were 
caught  in  the  mud,  from  which  they 
could  hardly  draw  out  their  feet.  Seized 


with  panic,  they  ran  back  to  hide 
themselves  in  the  forest  from  which 
not  long  before  they  had  so  hardly 
emerged.  The  ranks  thus  thrown  into 
disorder,  the  legions  were  cut  to  pieces. 
Heraclius,  tribune  of  the  Jovinians, 
and  almost  all  the  officers  were  slain; 
only  a  few  found  a  refuge  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night  and  in  the  recesses  of  the 
forest.'  Such  is  the  relation  of  Sulpicius 
in  the  third  book  of  his  History. 

In  the  fourth  book,  describing  the 
murder  of  Victor,  son  of  the  tyrant 
Maxim  us,  he  says:  'At  this  time 
Carietto  and  Syrus,  appointed  in  the 
place  of  Nanninus,  were  stationed  in 
Germany  with  an  army  collected  to 
oppose  the  Franks.'  A  little  farther  on, 
after  stating  that  the  Franks  carried 
off  spoils  from  the  Roman  province,  he 
continues:  'Arbogast,  impatient  of  all 
delay,  urged  the  emperor  to  exact  just 
retribution  from  the  Franks  unless 
they  instantly  restored  all  the  booty 
taken  in  the  previous  year,  when  the 
legions  were  cut  up,  and  unless  they 
surrendered  the  instigators  of  the  war, 
who  were  responsible  for  the  treach- 
erous violation  of  the  peace.  He  relates 
that  this  happened  when  the  Franks 
were  led  by  dukes,  and  further  says: 
"A  few  days  afterwards,  a  hurried 
parley  was  held  with  Marcomer  and 
Sunno,  chiefs  of  the  Franks;  hostages 
were  demanded  according  to  usage, 
and  Arbogast  retired  into  winter  quar- 
ters at  Treves."  When  he  calls  them 
chiefs  we  do  not  know  whether  he 
would  say  real  kings,  or  leaders  rep- 
resenting kings.  The  same  writer,  re- 
cording the  straits  of  the  emperor 
Valentinian,  adds  these  words:  "While 
in  the  East  various  events  occurred  in 
Thrace,  in  Gaul  the  government  was 
thrown  in  confusion.  The  emperor 
Valentinian  was  confined  within  the 
palace  at  Vienne  and  reduced  almost 
to  the  position  of  a  private  citizen;  the 
control  of  military  affairs  was  aban- 
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doned  to  Prankish  mercenaries;  even 
civil   administration   had  passed   into 
the  hands   of  Arbogast's   sworn   fol- 
lowers. Among  all  those  bound  by  the 
military  oath,  not  a  man  was  found 
who  dared  obey  the  private  orders  or 
the  commands  of  the  emperor."  He 
then  proceeds:  'In  the  same  year  Arbo- 
gast,  pursuing  Sunno  and  Marcomer, 
the  Prankish  petty  kings,  with  a  tribal 
hatred,  came  to  Cologne  during  the 
full  severity  of  winter,  assured  that  all 
the  retreats  of  the  Franks  might  safely 
be  penetrated  and  burned  out  now  that 
the  leaves  were  fallen,  and  the  bare 
woods  could  no  longer  conceal  an  am- 
bushed foe.  He  therefore  collected  an 
army    and    crossed    the    Rhine,    first 
ravaging  the  country  of  the  Bructeri 
which  was  nearest  the  river,  and  the 
region  inhabited  by  the  Chamavi;  and 
meeting  with  no  opposition,  except  that 
a  few  Ampsivarii  and  Chatti,  under  the 
command  of  Marcomer,  appeared  on 
the  farthest  ridges  of  the  hills.'  In  an- 
other passage,  without  a  word  more 
about  dukes  or  petty  kings,  he  states 
openly  that  the  Franks  had  a  king, 
though  he  omits  mention  of  his  name; 
he   proceeds    as   follows:    Then   the 
tyrant  Eugenius  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  border  of  the  Rhine,  to  re- 
new, as  usual,  the  old  treaties  made 
with  the  kings  of  the  Alamanni  and 
the  Franks,  and  to  display  in  the  sight 
of  their  savage  peoples  an  army  of  im- 
mense  size   for   those   times.'   These 
things  the  above-named  chronicler  of 
the  Franks  relates.  Renatus  Profuturus 
Frigeridus,   whom  1  have  mentioned 
above,  in  his  account  of  the  capture 
and  ruin  of  Rome  by  the  Goths  writes 
as  follows:   'Meanwhile,  Goar  having 
gone  over  to  the  Romans,  Respendial, 
king  of  the  Alans,  withdrew  his  forces 
from  the   Rhine,   while  the  Vandals 
were  hard  pressed  in  war  against  the 
Franks.  Godegisel  their  king  was  slain, 
about  twenty-thousand  men  of  their 


army  had  fallen,  and  the  whole  Vandal 
people  might  have  been  exterminated, 
had  not  the  troops  of  the  Alans  come 
to  their  aid  in  time.'  It  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  us  that  though  the  author 
mentions  kings  of  other  tribes  and  of 
the  Franks,  yet  where  he  says  that 
Constantine  having  proclaimed  himself 
tyrant,  commanded  his  son  to  come  to 
him  out  of  Spain,  he  writes  thus:  The 
tyrant  Constantine  summoned  his  son 
Constans,  also  tyrant,  out  of  Spain  that 
they  might  consult  together  on  affairs 
of  State.  Constans  left  his  court  and 
his  consort  at  Saragossa,  and  entrusted 
all  his  interests  in  Spain  to  Gerontius; 
he  then  travelled  without  a  pause  to 
meet  his  father.  After  they  had  met, 
and  many  days  had  passed  without  any 
news  from  Italy  to  alarm  them,  Con- 
stantine yielded  to  gluttony  and  drunk- 
enness and  bade  his  son  return  to 
Spain.  Constans  had  sent  on  his  troops 
in  advance,  but  was  himself  still  with 
his  father,  when  envoys  came  from 
Spain  with  the  news  that  Gerontius 
had  proclaimed  as  emperor  Maximus, 
one  of  his  dependants,  who  now  stood 
in  arms  with  his  barbaric  following. 
Alarmed  by  this  report,  Constans  and 
the  prefect  Decimus  Rufus,  formerly 
master  of  the  offices,  dispatched  Edo- 
bech  to  the  peoples  of  Germany,  and 
themselves  set  out  for  Gaul,  purpos- 
ing to  return  with  all  speed  to  Con- 
stantine with  the  Franks,  the  Alamanni, 
and  all  the  available  fighting  men.' 
Likewise,  describing  the  siege  under- 
gone by  Constantine,  he  says:  The 
siege  of  Constantine  had  hardly  en- 
tered on  its  fourth  month,  when  mes- 
sengers suddenly  arrived  from  northern 
Gaul  with  the  tidings  that  Jovinus  had 
assumed  the  imperial  insignia,  and  was 
about  to  fall  upon  the  besiegers  with 
Burgundians,  Alamanni,  Franks,  Alans, 
and  all  his  forces.  The  end  was  no 
longer  delayed;  the  gates  were  opened 
and  Constantine  came  out.  He  was  at 
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once  sent  to  Italy,  but  was  beheaded 
upon  the  Mincio  by  executioners  sent 
by  the  emperor  to  meet  him.'  Shortly 
afterwards  this  writer  records  that: 
"In  those  same  days  Decimus  Rusticus, 
prefect  of  the  tyrants,  Agroecius, 
formerly  chief  of  the  secretaries  of 
Jovinus,  and  many  of  the  nobles  were 
captured  in  Auvergne  by  the  generals 
of  Honorius  and  cruelly  done  to  death. 
The  city  of  Treves  was  sacked  and 
burned  by  the  Franks,  this  being  their 
second  irruption  into  the  Town.'  After 
noting  the  elevation  of  Asterius  to  the 
patriciate  by  imperial  rescript,  he  adds: 
'At  the  same  time  Castinius,  count  of 
the  domestics,  was  sent  to  Gaul,  where 
an  expedition  against  the  Franks  had 
been  undertaken.'  These  are  the  state- 
ments of  these  authors  about  the 
Franks.  And  Orosius,  himself  a  his- 
torian, relates  as  follows  in  the  seventh 
book  of  his  work:  'Stilicho,  at  the  head 
of  the  assembled  tribes,  crushed  the 
Franks,  crossed  the  Rhine,  traversed 
Gaul,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
Pyrenees.'  Such  are  the  accounts  which 
the  remaining  chroniclers  have  left  us 
of  the  Franks,  but  without  recording 
any  names  of  kings.  It  is  a  common 
tradition  that  this  people  issued  from 
Pannonia  and  first  colonized  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine;  that  then  they  passed  the 
river  and  traversed  Thuringia,  setting 
over  them,  according  to  their  country 
districts  and  cities,  longhaired  kings 
belonging  to  the  first  and,  so  to  speak, 
the  most  noble  family  of  their  race. 
This  is  proved  later  by  the  victories  of 
Clovis,  as  I  shall  subsequently  narrate. 
Moreover,  we  read  in  the  consular 
Fasti,  that  Theudemer,  king  of  the 
Franks,  son  of  Richemer,  and  Ascyla 
his  mother,  were  slain  by  the  sword. 
Tradition  has  it  that  Chlogio,  distin- 
guished among  his  people  for  his  ca- 
pacity and  most  noble  birth,  was  king 
of  the  Franks;  he  made  his  home  at 
Dispargum,  in  the  land  of  the  Thurin- 


gians.  On  this  side,  that  is,  towards  the 
south,  Romans  were  dwelling  as  far  as 
the  river  Loire,  beyond  which  lay  the 
dominions  of  the  Goths.  The  Burgun- 
dians,  who  belonged  to  the  Arian  sect, 
lived  across  the  Rhone,  on  which  is 
the  city  of  Lyons.  Chlogio  sent  scouts 
to  the  city  of  Cambrai,  who  first  ex- 
plored everything.  Thereupon  he  fol- 
lowed in  person,  crushed  the  Romans, 
and  took  possession  of  the  city.  He  re- 
mained there  only  a  short  time  before 
he  occupied  the  whole  country  to  the 
river  Somme.  Some  assert  that  Mero- 
vech,  father  of  Childeric,  was  of  his 
family.  .  .  . 

11,18.  After  this,  Childeric  died, 
and  Clovis  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 
In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  Syagrius, 
king  of  the  Romans,  son  of  Aegidius, 
had  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Sois- 
sons,  which  had  before  been  the  home 
of  the  above-mentioned  Aegidius. 
Clovis  marched  against  him,  with  his 
relation  Ragnachar,  himself  also  a 
king,  and  called  upon  him  to  fix  a 
field  of  battle.  Syagrius  did  not  seek 
delay  nor  did  he  fear  to  stand  his 
ground.  And  so  when  the  battle  was 
joined  between  them,  Syagrius,  seeing 
his  army  crushed,  turned  to  flight  and 
escaped  as  fast  as  he  could  to  Alaric 
at  Toulouse.  But  Clovis  sent  to  Alaric 
calling  upon  him  to  surrender  the  fugi- 
tive, else  he  must  look  to  be  himself 
invaded  for  giving  him  refuge.  Then 
Alaric,  lest  he  should  incur  the  wrath 
of  the  Franks  for  his  sake,  was  afraid, 
after  the  craven  habit  of  the  Goths,  and 
handed  him  over  to  the  messengers  in 
bonds.  When  Clovis  received  him 
prisoner,  he  ordered  him  to  be  im- 
prisoned; had  him  put  to  the  sword  in 
secret,  while  he  took  possession  of  his 
kingdom. 

At  this  time  many  churches  were 
plundered  by  the  troops  of  Clovis,  be- 
cause he  was  yet  fast  held  in  pagan 
errors.  Thus  it  happened  that  a  ewer  of 
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great  size  and  beauty  had  been  taken, 
with  other  ornaments  used  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  church.  But  the  bishop  of 
that  church  sent  messengers  to  the 
king,  asking  that  if  no  other  of  the 
sacred  vessels  might  be  restored,  his 
church  might  at  least  receive  back  this 
ewer.  When  the  king  heard  this  he 
said  to  the  envoy:  'Follow  us  to  Sois- 
sons,  for  there  all  the  booty  is  to  be 
divided,  and  if  the  lot  gives  me  the 
vessel,  1  will  fulfil  the  desire  of  the 
bishop.'  When  they  were  at  Soissons 
and  all  the  spoil  was  laid  out  in  open 
view,  the  king  said:  'I  ask  you,  most 
valiant  warriors,  not  to  refuse  to  cede 
me  that  vessel'  (he  meant  the  ewer  of 
which  I  have  spoken)  'over  and  above 
my  share.'  After  this  speech  all  the 
men  of  sense  replied:  'All  that  is  be- 
fore our  eyes,  most  glorious  king,  is 
thine;  we  ourselves  are  submitted  to 
thy  power.  Do  now  that  which  seemeth 
good  to  thee,  for  none  is  so  strong  as 
to  say  thee  nay.'  At  these  words  a  sol- 
dier of  a  vain,  jealous,  and  unstable 
temper  raised  his  axe  and  smote  the 
ewer,  crying  with  a  loud  voice:  'Naught 
shalt  thou  receive  of  this  but  that  which 
thine  own  lot  giveth  thee.'  While  all 
stood  astounded  at  this  act,  the  king 
suppressed  his  resentment  at  the  wrong 
under  a  show  of  patient  mildness;  he 
then  took  the  ewer  and  restored  it  to 
the  bishop's  envoy.  But  the  wound  re- 
mained hidden  in  his  heart.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  year,  he  commanded  the 
whole  army  to  assemble  with  full 
equipment,  and  to  exhibit  their  arms 
in  their  brightness  on  the  field  of 
March.  The  king  went  round  inspecting 
them  all;  but  when  he  came  to  the  man 
who  struck  the  ewer  he  said:  'None 
hath  appeared  with  his  arms  so  ill- 
kept  as  thou;  neither  thy  lance,  nor  thy 
sword,  nor  thy  axe  is  fit  for  use.'  He 
then  seized  the  axe,  and  threw  it  on 
the  ground.  As  the  man  bent  down  a 
little  to  take  it  up,  the  king  swung  his 


own  axe  high  and  cleft  his  skull,  say- 
ing as  he  did  it,  Thus  didst  thou  treat 
the  ewer  at  Soissons.'  The  man  lying 
dead,  he  dismissed  the  rest,  having  put 
great  fear  of  him  into  their  hearts  by 
this  act.  Clovis  waged  many  wars  and 
won  many  victories.  For  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  reign  he  invaded  the 
Thuringians  and  subjected  them  to  his 
rule.  .  .  . 

11,21.  Now  the  queen  without  ceas- 
ing urged  the  king  to  confess  the  true 
God,  and  forsake  his  idols;  but  in  no 
wise  could  she  move  him  to  this  be- 
lief, until  at  length  he  made  war  upon 
a  time  against  the  Alamanni,  when 
he  was  driven  of  necessity  to  confess 
what  of  his  free  will  he  had  denied.  It 
befell  that  when  the  two  hosts  joined 
battle  there  was  grievous  slaughter,  and 
the  army  of  Clovis  was  being  swept  to 
utter  ruin.  When  the  king  saw  this  he 
lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  knew 
compunction  in  his  heart,  and,  moved 
to  tears,  cried  aloud:  'Jesus  Christ, 
Thou  that  art  proclaimed  by  Clotild 
Son  of  the  living  God,  Thou  that  art 
said  to  give  aid  to  those  in  stress,  and 
to  grant  victory  to  those  that  hope  in 
Thee,  I  entreat  from  a  devout  heart 
the  glory  of  Thy  succour.  If  Thou 
grant  me  victory  over  these  enemies, 
and  experience  confirm  that  power 
which  the  people  dedicated  to  Thy 
name  claimeth  to  have  proved,  then 
will  T  also  believe  on  Thee  and  be 
baptized  in  Thy  name.  I  have  called 
upon  mine  own  gods,  but  here  is  proof 
that  they  have  withdrawn  themselves 
from  helping  me;  wherefore  1  believe 
that  they  have  no  power,  since  they 
come  not  to  the  succour  of  their  serv- 
ants. Thee  do  I  now  invoke,  on  Thee 
am  I  fain  to  believe,  if  but  I  may  be 
plucked  out  of  the  hands  of  mine  ad- 
versaries.' And  as  he  said  this,  lo,  the 
Alamanni  turned  their  backs,  and  be- 
gan to  flee.  And  when  they  saw  that 
their  king  was  slain,  they  yielded  them- 
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selves  to  Clovis,  saying:  'No  longer, 
we  entreat  thee,  let  the  people  perish; 
we  are  now  thy  men.'  Then  the  king 
put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  having  ad- 
monished the  people,  returned  in 
peace,  relating  to  the  queen  how  he 
had  called  upon  the  name  of  Christ 
and  had  been  found  worthy  to  obtain 
the  victory.  This  happened  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  reign.  .  .  . 

11,  22.  Then  the  queen  commanded 
the  holy  Remigius,  bishop  of  Reims,  to 
be  summoned  secretly,  entreating  him 
to  impart  the  word  of  salvation  to  the 
king.  The  bishop,  calling  the  king  to 
him  in  privity,  began  to  instil  into  him 
faith  in  the  true  God,  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  urged  him  to  forsake 
his  idols,  which  were  unable  to  help 
either  himself  or  others.  But  Clovis 
replied:  'I  myself,  most  holy  father, 
will  gladly  hearken  to  thee;  but  one 
thing  yet  remaineth.  The  people  that 
followcth  me  will  not  suffer  it  that  T 
forsake  their  gods;  yet  will  1  go,  and 
reason  with  them  according  to  thy 
word.'  But  when  he  came  before  the 
assembled  people,  before  he  opened  his 
mouth,  the  divine  power  had  gone 
forth  before  him,  and  all  the  people 
cried  with  one  voice:  4O  gracious  king, 
we  drive  forth  our  gods  that  perish, 
and  are  ready  to  follow  that  immortal 
God  whom  Remigius  preacheth.'  News 
of  this  was  brought  to  the  bishop,  who 
was  filled  with  great  joy,  and  com- 
manded the  font  to  be  prepared.  The 
streets  were  overshadowed  with  col- 
ored hangings,  the  churches  adorned 
with  white  hangings,  the  baptistery  was 
set  in  order,  smoke  of  incense  spread 
in  clouds,  perfumed  tapers  gleamed, 
the  whole  church  about  the  place  of 
baptism  was  filled  with  the  divine  fra- 
grance. And  now  the  king  first  de- 
manded to  be  baptized  by  the  bishop. 
Like  a  new  Constantine,  he  moved 
forward  to  the  water,  to  blot  out  the 
former  leprosy,  to  wash  away  in  this 


new  stream  the  foul  stains  borne  from 
old  days.  As  he  entered  to  be  baptized 
the  saint  of  God  spoke  these  words 
with  eloquent  lips:  'Meekly  bow  thy 
proud  head,  Sicamber;  adore  that 
which  thou  hast  burned,  burn  that 
which  thou  hast  adored.'  For  the  holy 
Remigius,  the  bishop,  was  of  excellent 
learning,  and  above  all  skilled  in  the 
art  of  rhetoric,  and  so  exemplary  in 
holiness  that  his  miracles  were  equal 
to  those  of  the  holy  Silvester;  there  is 
preserved  to  us  a  book  of  his  life,  in 
which  it  is  related  how  he  raised  a  man 
from  the  dead.  The  king  therefore, 
confessing  Almighty  God,  three  in  one, 
was  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  anointed  with  holy  chrism,  with 
the  sign  of  the  Cross  of  Christ.  Of  his 
army  were  baptized  more  than  three 
thousand;  and  his  sister  Albofled,  who 
not  long  after  was  taken  to  the  Lord, 
was  likewise  baptized.  And  when  the 
king  was  sorrowing  for  her  death,  the 
holy  Remigius  sent  him  a  letter  of 
consolation,  beginning  after  this  fash- 
ion: The  cause  of  thy  sadness  doth 
afllict  me  with  a  great  affliction,  for 
that  thy  sister  of  fair  memory  hath 
passed  away.  But  this  shall  console  us, 
that  she  hath  in  such  wise  left  the 
world  as  that  we  should  rather  lift  up 
our  eyes  to  her  than  mourn  her.'  And 
another  of  his  sisters  was  converted,  by 
name  Lanthechild,  who  had  fallen  into 
the  heresy  of  the  Arians;  she  also  re- 
ceived the  holy  chrism,  having  con- 
fessed the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
equal  to  the  Father.  .  .  . 

11,31.  After  these  events  Clovis 
died  at  Paris,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  which  he 
had  himself  built,  with  Clotild  his 
queen.  It  was  the  fifth  year  after  the 
battle  of  Vouille  that  he  passed  away. 
And  all  the  days  of  his  reign  were 
thirty  years,  and  of  his  own  age  forty- 
five.  From  the  passing  of  the  holy 
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Martin  to  the  passing  of  Clovis,  which 
was  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  episco- 
pate of  Licinius,  bishop  of  Tours,  there 
are  counted  one  hundred  and  twelve 


years.  After  the  death  of  her  lord,     kindliness. 


Queen  Clotild  came  to  Tours,  and, 
save  for  rare  visits  to  Paris,  here  she 
remained  all  the  days  of  her  life,  dis- 
tinguished for  her  great  modesty  and 


41.  Abbot  St.  Cohimba:  Altus  Prosator  (Sixth  Century) 

From   The  Irish  Liber  Hymnorum,  ed.  by  J.  H.   Bernard  and   R.   A.  Atkinson 
(London:  Henry  Bradshaw  Society,  1898),  II,  150-153. 


THE  High  Creator,  Ancient  of  Days, 

and  Unbegotten 
was  without  origin  of  beginning  and 

without  end; 
He  is  and  shall  be  to  infinite  ages  of 

ages 
with  Whom  is  Christ  the  only  begotten 

and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
coeternal  in  the  everlasting  glory  of  the 

Godhead. 
We  set  forth  not  three  gods,  but  we 

say  there  is  One  GOD, 
saving  our  faith  in  three  most  glorious 

Persons. 

He  created  good  Angels,  and  Arch- 
angels, the  orders 

of  Principalities  and  Thrones,  of  Au- 
thorities and  Powers, 

that  the  Goodness  and  Majesty  of  the 
Trinity  might  not  be  inactive 

in  all  offices  of  bounty, 

but  might  have  creatures  in  which 

it  might  richly  display  heavenly  privi- 
leges by  a  word  of  power. 

From  the  summit  of  heaven's  kingdom, 
from  the  brightness  of  angelic  sta- 
tion, 

from  the  beauty  of  the  splendor  of  his 
form, 

through  pride  Lucifer,  whom  He  had 
made,  had  fallen; 

and  the  apostate  angels  too  by  the 
same  sad  fall 


of  the  author  of  vainglory  and  stub- 
born envy, 

the  rest  remaining  in  their  principali- 
ties. 

The  Dragon,  great,  most  foul,  terrible, 

and  old, 
which   was   the   slimy    serpent,   more 

subtle  than  all  the  beasts 
and  fiercer  living  things  of  earth, 
drew  with  him  the  third  part  of  the 

stars  into  the  abyss 
of  the  infernal  regions  and  of  divers 

prisons, 
apostate  from  the  True  Light,  headlong 

cast  by  the  parasite. 

The  Most  High,  foreseeing  the  frame 
and  order  of  the  world 

had  made  the  heaven  and  earth.  The 
sea  and  waters  He  established; 

likewise  the  blades  of  glass,  the  twigs 
of  shrubs; 

sun,  moon,  and  stars;  fire  and  neces- 
sary things; 

birds,  fish,  and  cattle;  beasts  and  living 
things: 

and  lastly  man  first-formed  to  rule 
with  prophecy. 

So  soon  as  the  stars,  the  lights  of  the 

firmament,  were  made, 
the  angels  praised  for  His  wondrous 

handywork 
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the  Lord  of  the  vast  mass,  the  Builder 
of  the  heavens, 

with  praise  giving  proclamation,  meet 
and  unceasing; 

and  in  noble  concert  gave  thanks  to 
the  Lord, 

of  love  and  choice,  not  from  endow- 
ment of  nature. 

Our  first  two  parents  having  been  as- 
sailed and  seduced, 

the  Devil  falls  a  second  time,  with 
his  satellites; 

by  the  horror  of  whose  faces  and  the 
sound  of  whose  flight 

frail  men,  stricken  with  fear,  should 
be  affrighted, 

being  unable  with  carnal  eyes  to  look 
upon  them; 

who  now  are  bound  in  bundles  with 
the  bonds  of  their  prison-houses. 

He,  removed  from  the  midst,  was  cast 

down  by  the  Lord. 

The  space  of  the  air  is  closely  crowded 
with  a  disordered  crew  of  his  rebel 

satellites;  invisible, 
lest  men  infected  by  their  evil  examples 

and  their  crimes, 

no  screens  or  walls  ever  hiding  them, 
should  openly  defile  themselves  before 

the  eyes  of  all. 

The  clouds  carry  the  wintry  floods 
from  the  fountains  of  the  sea — 

the  three  deeper  floods  of  Ocean — 

to  the  legions  of  heaven  in  azure  whirl- 
winds, 

to  bless  the  crops,  the  vineyards  and 
the  buds; 

driven  by  the  winds  issuing  from  their 
treasure  houses, 

which  drain  the  corresponding  shallows 
of  the  sea. 

The  tottering  and  despotic  and  mo- 
mentary glory 

of  the  kings  of  this  present  world  is 
set  aside  by  the  will  of  GOD! 


Lo!  the  giants  are  recorded  to  groan 
beneath  the  waters 

with  great  torment,  to  be  burned  with 
fire  and  punishment; 

and,  choked  with  the  swelling  whirl- 
pools of  Cocytus, 

overwhelmed  with  Scillas,  they  are 
dashed  to  pieces  with  waves  and 
rocks. 

The  waters  that  are  bound  up  in  the 

clouds  the  Lord  ofttime  droppeth, 
lest  they  should  burst  forth  all  at  once, 

their  barriers  being  broken 
from  whose  fertilising  streams  as  from 

breasts, 
gradually  flowing  through  the  regions 

of  this  earth, 

cold  and  warm  at  divers  seasons, 
the  never  failing  rivers  ever  run. 

By  the  divine  powers  of  the  great  COD 

is  suspended 
the  globe  of  earth,  and  thereto  is  set 

the  circle  of  the  great  deep, 
supported  by  the  strong  hand  of  GOD 

Almighty; 
promontories  and  rocks  sustaining  the 

same, 
with  columns   like  to  bars  on   solid 

foundations, 
immoveable  like  so  many  strengthened 

bases. 

To  no  man  seemeth  it  doubtful  that 
hell  is  in  the  lowest  regions, 

where  are  darkness,  worms,  and  dread 
beasts, 

where  is  fire  of  brimstone  blazing  and 
devouring  flames, 

where  is  the  crying  of  men,  the  weep- 
ing and  gnashing  of  teeth, 

where  is  the  groaning  of  Gehenna, 
terrible  and  from  of  old, 

where  is  the  horrid,  fiery,  burning  of 
thirst  and  hunger. 

Under  the  earth,  as  we  read,  there  are 
dwellers,  we  know, 
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whose  knee  ofttimes  bendeth  in  prayer 

to  the  Lord; 
for  whom  it  is  impossible  to  unroll  the 

written  book — 
sealed  with  seven  seals,  according  to 

the  warnings  of  Christ — 
which  He  Himself  had  opened,  after 

He  had  risen  victorious, 
fulfilling  the  prophetic  presages  of  His 

Advent. 

That  Paradise  was  planted  by  the  Lord 
from  the  beginning 

we  read  in  the  noble  opening  of 
Genesis; 

from  its  fountain  four  rivers  are  flow- 
ing, 

and  in  its  flowery  midst  is  the  Tree  of 
Life, 

whose  leaves  for  the  healing  of  the  na- 
tions fall  not; 

its  delights  are  unspeakable  and 
abounding. 

Who  hath  ascended  to  Sinai,  the  ap- 
pointed mountain  of  the  Lord, 

Who  hath  heard  the  thunders  beyond 
measure  pealing, 

Who  the  clang  ot  the  mighty  trumpet 
resound, 

Who  hath  seen  the  lightnings  gleaming 
round  about, 

Who  the  flashes  and  the  thunderbolts 
and  the  crashing  rocks, 

Save  Moses  the  judge  of  Israel's  peo- 
ple? 

The  day  of  the  Lord,  the  King  of 
Kings  most  righteous,  is  at  hand: 

a  day  of  wrath  and  vengeance,  of  dark- 
ness and  cloud; 

a  day  of  wondrous  mighty  thunderings, 

a  day  of  trouble  also,  of  grief  and  sad- 
ness, 

in  which  shall  cease  the  love  and  de- 
sire of  women 

and  the  strife  of  men  and  the  lust  of 
this  world. 


Trembling  we  shall  be  standing  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  the  Lord, 

and  shall  give  account  of  all  our  deeds; 

seeing  also  our  crimes  set  before  our 
eyes, 

and  the  books  of  conscience  open  be- 
fore us, 

we  shall  break  forth  into  most  bitter 
cries  and  sobs, 

the  necessary  opportunities  of  action 
being  withdrawn. 

As  the  wondrous  trumpet  of  the  First 
Archangel  soundeth, 

the  strongest  vaults  and  sepulchres 
shall  burst  open, 

thawing  the  (death)  chill  of  the  men 
of  the  present  world; 

the  bones  from  every  quarter  gather- 
ing together  to  their  joints, 

the  ethereal  souls  meeting  them 

and  again  returning  to  their  proper 
dwellings. 

Orion  wanders  from  his  culmination 
the  meridian  of  heaven, 

the  Pleiades,  brightest  of  constellations, 
being  left  behind, 

through  the  bounds  of  Ocean,  of  its 
unknown  eastern  circuit; 

Vesper  circling  in  fixed  orbits  returns 
by  her  ancient  paths, 

rising  after  two  years  at  eventide; 

these,  with  figurative  meanings,  are  re- 
garded as  types. 

When  Christ,  the  most  High  Lord, 
descendeth  from  heaven, 

before  Him  shall  shine  the  most  bril- 
liant sign  and  standard  of  the  Cross; 

and  the  two  chief  luminaries  being 
darkened, 

the  stars  shall  fall  to  the  earth,  as  the 
fruit  from  a  figtree, 

and  the  surface  of  the  world  shall  be 
like  a  fiery  furnace. 

Then  shall  the  hosts  hide  themselves 
in  the  caves  of  the  mountains. 
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By  chanting  of  hymns  continually  ring-  unwilling  to  believe  that  Christ  came 

ing  out,  from  GOD  the  Father; 

by  thousands  of  angels  rejoicing  in  but  we  shall  forthwith  fly  up  to  meet 

holy  dances,  Him, 

and  by  the  four  living  creatures  full  of  and  so  sha11  we  be  with  Him  in  divers 

eves  orders  of  dignities 

with  the  four  and  twenty  happy  elders,  according  to  the  everlasting  merits  of 

casting  down  their  crowns  beneath  the  our  rewar  s, 

*    f   c  *u    r       u    r  to  abide  in  glory,  for  ever  and  ever. 

feet  of  the  Lamb  of  GOD,  &     J' 

the  Trinity  is  praised  with  eternal  Who  can  please  GOD  in  the  last  time, 

threefold  repetition.  when  the  glorious  ordinances  of 

truth  are  changed? 

The  raging  fury  of  fire  shall  consume  Who  but  the  despisers  of  this  pres- 

the  adversaries,  ent  world? 


PART  THREE 

The  Church  in 
Early  Middle  Ages 

604-1122 


X.   The  Church  and  Western  Feudal 
States 


IN  MODERN  times  the  term  "Middle  Ages"  has  come  to  denote  that  period 
in  Western  European  history  between  the  end  of  old  Roman  civilization 
and  the  renaissance  of  Roman  classical  culture.  Such  an  outlook  places  the 
epoch  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century  "between"  something  that  was 
and  that  came  again,  thus  missing  the  continuity  and  the  dynamic,  natural 
development  that  actually  took  place  in  European  civilization. 

If  the  spiritual  heritage  of  both  East  and  West  is  placed  as  central  in 
the  broad  stream  of  European  civilization,  a  real  continuity  emerges.  The 
Catholic  Church,  bearer  of  venerable  Christian  antiquity,  which  had  been 
almost  identified  with  Rome's  empire,  survived  the  turbulence  of  imperial 
collapse  and  the  coming  of  the  young  tribes.  Now  the  perennial  struggle 
was  renewed:  the  Church  strove  again  and  again  to  preserve  her  freedom 
from  political,  economic,  or  social  domination  in  order  to  exercise  her 
authority  from  God  to  pass  on  the  faith,  the  Word  of  God,  and  her  sacra- 
mental life  of  grace. 

This  struggle  for  freedom  to  administer  spiritual  realities  took  several 
interesting  and  deviating  courses  in  continental  developments  during  the 
so-called  early  Middle  Ages,  i.e.,  from  the  sixth  through  the  tenth  century. 
The  first  effort  to  bring  order  and  settled  life  to  the  new  peoples  occurred 
among  the  West  Franks  when  the  papacy  and  the  Carolingian  ruling  family 
co-operated  for  the  common  good  of  Christendom.  Charlemagne  (814), 
the  most  important  of  this  line,  worked  for  some  forty  years  to  create  a 
Christian  commonwealth  such  as  St.  Augustine  had  earlier  outlined.  While 
generally  more  Christian  in  approach  than  either  Constantine  or  Justinian, 
Charlemagne's  methods  were  often  semi-barbarian  and  unchristian,  to  say 
the  least,  e.g.,  his  forcible  conversions  to  the  faith,  or  his  primitive  moral 
standards.  At  the  same  time  he  concerned  himself  with  the  advance  of  re- 
ligion, education,  and  ecclesiastical  discipline,  as  his  CAPITULARIES  (No. 
42)  evidence.  His  absolute  control  as  new  emperor  of  the  West,  which  title 
Pope  Leo  III  bestowed  upon  him  in  800,  brought  as  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence a  new  determination,  as  the  right  and  duty  of  a  Christian  ruler,  to 
protect  and  patronize  the  Church. 
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This  renewal  of  the  old  dictum  of  the  Church  within  the  state,  a  con- 
fining of  the  Church  to  merely  spiritual  and  not  practical  religious  affairs, 
is  clearly  denoted  in  Charlemagne's  LETTER  TO  POPE  LEO  in  of  796  and  in 
the  imperial  protectorate  which  his  grandson,  Emperor  Lothair  I,  imposed 
over  the  Prankish  territorial  donation  to  the  Papal  States  with  THE  ROMAN 
DECREE  of  824  (No.  43).  Imperial  inspectors  of  justice  in  the  papal  states 
were  established;  the  pope  was  to  be  elected  not  only  by  the  clergy  but  also 
by  the  Roman  people  and  thus  insure  imperial  pressure;  the  pope  was  to 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor. 

The  conflict  inherent  in  this  arrangement  between  the  new  empire  and 
the  papacy  was  delayed  by  subsequent  political,  social,  and  moral  up- 
heavals, and  the  periodic  civil  blood  baths  resulting  from  the  new  barbarian 
movements  of  Norsemen,  Slavs,  Bulgars,  Magyars,  and  Saracens.  Feudal- 
ism then  arose  as  a  means  of  supplying  local  social  and  economic  security. 
The  Church  in  turn  became  a  part  of  the  system,  and  her  hierarchical  func- 
tions were  blended  with  allegiances  to  feudal  monarchs  and  lords.  One 
ecclesiastical  reaction  was  the  creation  of  the  FORGED  DONATION  OF 
CONST ANTINE  (No.  44),  composed  probably  by  a  Prankish  source  some- 
time between  the  middle  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  century.  Its  imitation  of 
fourth  century  forms  and  forged  character  was  exposed  by  Lorenzo  Valla, 
Reginald  Peacock,  and  Renaissance  scholars  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Al- 
though not  employed  by  papal  apologists  until  the  eleventh  century,  it  was 
an  example  of  an  extreme  and  ambitious  claim  to  direct  control  by  the 
spiritual  authority  over  temporal  power.  Its  spirit  exercised  a  real  influence 
on  certain  late  medieval  papal  aspirations.  Emperor  Constanline,  in  this 
document,  is  supposed  to  have  given  imperial  prerogatives  and  temporal 
authority  over  the  Western  Empire  to  the  pope. 

A  much  more  substantial  step  was  taken  to  insure  the  Church's  free- 
dom by  Pope  Nicholas  II  at  the  Lateran  Council  of  1059  through  his 
DECREE  ON  PAPAL  ELECTIONS  (No.  45).  Here  imperial  Prankish  and  later 
German,  as  well  as  Roman  aristocratic,  infringement  on  papal  elections  was 
repudiated.  Now  the  Roman  nobles  were  excluded  from  the  ordinary  elec- 
tion process,  and  the  emperor  was  given  a  vague  veto.  The  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons  permanently  attached  to  the  titled  churches  of  Rome,  or  to  the 
Roman  bishoprics — the  cardo,  or  center  of  their  authority — were  now  to 
elect  the  pope.  In  this  way  papal  elections  began  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
college  of  cardinals,  a  practice  which  continues  to  the  present  day. 

Another  effort  of  the  Church  to  alter  the  unchristian  military  and 
secular  character  of  chivalry  was  to  curb  private  warfare,  the  chief  occupa- 
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tion  of  the  fraternity  of  feudal  knights.  The  Peace  of  God  and  the  Truce  of 
God  were  first  introduced  by  Prankish  bishops  for  this  object;  the  former 
aimed  at  the  protection  of  the  poor,  ecclesiastical  persons,  and  property 
rights;  the  latter  ordered  cessation  of  all  feuds  from  Wednesday  evening  to 
Monday  morning  of  each  week  and  during  Church  festivities.  First  ordered 
in  1041,  they  were  proclaimed  anew  at  the  Council  of  Clermont.  THE 

DECREE  OF   EMPEROR  HENRY  IV  CONCERNING   THE   TRUCE   OF   GOD,    1085 

(No.  46),  is  an  example  of  these  decrees  which  attempted  to  mitigate 
brutality  and  warlike  energy. 

But  the  main  reform  of  abuses  arising  from  the  political  and  social 
disorders  of  these  centuries  centered  on  strengthening  the  position  of  the 
tenuously  formed  ecclesiastical  system  in  the  West.  Simony  and  inconti- 
nency  had  seriously  endangered  clerical  holiness  of  life,  the  ideal  and 
heritage  of  Christian  antiquity.  Reformers  such  as  Saints  Peter  Damian  and 
Dunstan,  Pope  Nicholas  I,  Abbot-cardinal  Humbert,  and  a  line  of  anti- 
corruption  popes  after  St.  Leo  IX  (1054),  strove  first  for  imperial  ap- 
pointments of  good  candidates  to  ecclesiastical  positions.  Then  the  re- 
formers arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  real  source  of  the  evils  of  the 
times  was  lay  investiture,  i.e.,  feudal  and  imperial  interference  in  Church 
nominations,  lay  appointment  to  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  the  mixing  of 
social,  military,  and  spiritual  functions  in  the  persons  of  pope,  bishop, 
abbot,  or  priest.  The  Church,  it  became  apparent,  had  to  be  freed  from  lay 
interference  under  the  leadership  and  through  the  authority  of  the  papacy. 
The  sacerdotium  and  the  rcgnum  were  harmonious,  "the  two  eyes  of  the 
world,"  but  the  sacerdotal  was  superior  to  the  secular,  or  more  specifically 
imperial,  royal  power,  which  was  human  in  origin.  The  pope,  inheritor  of 
divine  authority,  is  judge  of  emperors,  kings,  and  feudal  lords.  The  theo- 
cratic theory  did  not  imply  at  this  time,  however,  a  universal  spiritual 
monarchy;  it  was  basically  a  reaction  against  abuses  and  scandals,  a  re- 
aflirmation  of  the  Church's  freedom. 

The  classical  spokesman  of  the  early  medieval  reformers  was  Pope 
St.  Gregory  VII  (1085) — Benedictine  monk,  scholar,  cardinal — who 
strove  for  some  forty  years  to  implement  these  ideals  through  canonical 
reforms,  conciliar  legislation,  personal  persuasion,  and  humble,  pacific, 
good  example.  He  was  a  product  of  the  Cluniac  reform.  The  great 
Burgundian  abbey  of  Cluny,  established  in  910,  had  placed  monasteries  as 
independent  of  local  lords  and  bishops  and  directly  under  the  papacy,  and 
organized  monasteries  of  its  observance  into  a  centralized  congregation. 
Under  the  leadership  of  a  remarkable  line  of  holy,  talented  abbots,  the 
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liturgical  worship  of  God  and  the  tradition  of  dedicated  service  to  society 
was  restored  to  the  monastic  institute  in  the  West. 

Pope  Gregory  VH's  titanic  struggle  with  the  German  Emperor  Henry 
IV,  THE  INVESTITURE  STRUGGLE  (No.  47),  the  temporary  submission  of 
the  emperor  to  the  pope,  the  succeeding  exile  and  death  of  the  pope,  and 
the  eventual  victory  of  the  principles  of  the  Gregorian  reform  in  1122 
through  THE  CONCORDAT  OF  WORMS  (No.  48)  round  out  the  effort  to  in- 
corporate Christian  principles  in  politico-religious  relations  during  the 
early  medieval  period.  Now  elections  to  official  ecclesiastical  functions 
were  to  take  place  freely  through  ecclesiastical  channels.  The  prelates,  in 
turn,  as  loyal,  feudal  barons  or  vassals,  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  as 
holders  of  temporalities.  In  this  way  a  successful,  practical  compromise 
between  the  two  powers  was  achieved.  The  investiture  of  bishops  and 
abbots  with  the  symbols  of  their  spiritual  authority,  the  ring  and  the  crosier, 
was,  however,  abandoned  by  the  secular  power. 


42.  Emperor  Charlemagne:  Capitularies,  780-802 

Selections  A  and  B  from  Translations  and  Reprints  from  the  Original 
Sources  of  European  History,  ed.  by  the  Department  of  History  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Inc., 
1894),  VI,  12-16.  Selection  C  from  Historical  Documents  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  trans,  by  Ernest  F.  Henderson  (London:  George  Bell  and  Sons, 
1892),  pp.  189-201. 

A.  CAPITULARIES  ON  EDUCATION,  culture  of  letters  also  ought  to  be 
780-800  zealous  in  teaching  those  who  by  the 
29.  CHARLES,  by  the  grace  of  God,  gift  of  God  are  able  to  Iearn'  accord- 
King  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards  and  ing  to  the  capacity  of  each  individual, 
Patrician  of  the  Romans,  to  Abbot  so  that  just  as  the  observance  of  the 
Baugulf  and  to  all  the  congregation,  rule  imparts  order  and  grace  to  honesty 
also  through  the  faithful  committee  to  of  morals,  so  also  zeal  in  teaching  and 
you,  we  have  directed  a  loving  greet-  learning  may  do  the  same  for  sen- 
ing  by  our  ambassadors  in  the  name  tences,  so  that  those  who  desire  to 
of  the  omnipotent  God.  please  God  by  living  rightly  should  not 

Be  it  known,  therefore,  to  your  de-  neglect  to  please  him  also  by  speaking 

votion  pleasing  to  God,  that  we,  to-  correctly.   For  it  is  written:    "Either 

gether  with  our  faithful,  have  consid-  from  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified 

ered  it  to  be  useful  that  the  bishoprics  or  from  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  con- 

and  monasteries  entrusted  by  the  favor  demned." 

of  Christ  to  our  control,  in  addition  to  For  although  correct  conduct  may 

the   order  of  monastic   life   and   the  be  better  than  knowledge,  nevertheless 

intercourse   of  holy   religion,   in   the  knowledge  precedes  conduct.   There- 
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fore,  each  one  ought  to  study  what  he 
desires  to  accomplish,  so  that  so  much 
the  more  fully  the  mind  may  know 
what  ought  to  be  done,  as  the  tongue 
hastens  in  the  praises  of  omnipotent 
God  without  the  hindrances  of  errors. 
For  since  errors  should  be  shunned  by 
all  men,  so  much  the  more  ought  they 
to  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible  by 
those  who  are  chosen  for  this  very 
purpose  alone,  so  that  they  ought  to 
be  the  especial  servants  of  truth.  For 
when  in  the  years  just  passed  letters 
were  often  written  to  us  from  several 
monasteries  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
the  brethren  who  dwelt  there  offered 
up  in  our  behalf  sacred  and  pious 
prayers,  we  have  recognized  in  most 
of  these  letters  both  correct  thoughts 
and  uncouth  expressions;  because  what 
pious  devotion  dictated  faithfully  to 
the  mind,  the  tongue,  uneducated  on 
account  of  the  neglect  of  study,  was 
not  able  to  express  in  the  letter  without 
error.  Whence  it  happened  that  we 
began  to  fear  lest  perchance,  as  the 
skill  in  writing  was  less,  so  also  the 
wisdom  for  understanding  the  Holy 
Scriptures  might  be  much  less  than  it 
rightly  ought  to  be.  And  we  all  know 
well  that,  although  errors  of  speech 
are  dangerous,  far  more  dangerous  are 
errors  of  the  understanding.  Therefore, 
we  exhort  you  not  only  not  to  neglect 
the  study  of  letters,  but  also  with  most 
humble  mind,  pleasing  to  God,  to  study 
earnestly  in  order  that  you  may  be  able 
more  easily  and  more  correctly  to 
penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  divine 
Scriptures.  Since,  moreover,  images, 
tropes  and  similar  figures  are  found  in 
the  sacred  pages,  no  one  doubts  that 
each  one  in  reading  these  will  under- 
stand the  spiritual  sense  more  quickly 
if  previously  he  shall  have  been  fully 
instructed  in  the  mastery  of  letters. 
Such  men  truly  are  to  be  chosen  for 
this  work  as  have  both  the  will  and 
the  ability  to  learn  and  a  desire  to  in- 


struct others.  And  may  this  be  done 
with  a  zeal  as  great  as  the  earnestness 
with  which  we  command  it.  For  we  de- 
sire you  to  be,  as  it  is  fitting  that  sol- 
diers of  the  church  should  be,  devout 
in  mind,  learned  in  discourse,  chaste 
in  conduct  and  eloquent  in  speech,  so 
that  whosoever  shall  seek  to  see  you 
out  of  reverence  for  God,  or  on  ac- 
count of  your  reputation  for  holy  con- 
duct, just  as  he  is  edified  by  your  ap- 
pearance, may  also  be  instructed  by 
your  wisdom  which  he  has  learned 
from  your  reading  or  singing,  and  may 
go  away  joyfully  giving  thanks  to  om- 
nipotent God.  Do  not  neglect,  there- 
fore, if  you  wish  to  have  our  favor, 
to  send  copies  of  this  letter  to  all  your 
suffragans  and  fellow  bishops  and  to 
all  the  monasteries.  And  let  no  monk 
hold  courts  outside  of  his  monastery 
or  go  to  the  judicial  and  other  public 
assemblies.  .  .  . 

30.  Charles,  confiding  in  the  aid  of 
God,  King  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards, 
and  Patrician  of  the  Romans,  to  the 
religious  lectors  subject  to  our  power. 

Since  the  divine  clemency  always 
guards  us  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the 
issues  of  war  or  in  the  tranquillity  of 
peace,  though  human  insignificance  is 
in  no  way  able  to  pay  back  His  bene- 
fits, nevertheless,  because  our  God  is 
inestimable  in  His  mercy,  He  approves 
benignly  the  goodwill  of  those  devoted 
to  His  service.  Therefore,  because  we 
take  care  constantly  to  improve  the 
condition  of  our  churches,  we  have 
striven  with  watchful  zeal  to  advance 
the  cause  of  learning,  which  has  been 
almost  forgotten  by  the  negligence  of 
our  ancestors;  and  by  our  example, 
also  we  invite  those  whom  we  can  to 
master  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts. 
Accordingly,  God  aiding  us  in  all 
things,  we  have  already  corrected  care- 
fully all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  corrupted  by  the  ignorance 
of  the  copyists. 
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Incited,  moreover,  by  the  example 
of  our  father  Pippin,  of  venerated 
memory,  who  by  his  zeal  decorated  all 
the  churches  of  the  Gauls  with  the 
songs  of  the  Roman  church,  we  are 
careful  by  our  skill  to  make  these 
churches  illustrious  by  a  series  of  ex- 
cellent lectionaries.  Finally,  because 
we  have  found  the  lectionaries  for  the 
nocturnal  offices,  compiled  by  the 
fruitless  labor  of  certain  ones,  in  spite 
of  their  correct  intention,  unsuitable 
because  they  were  written  without  the 
words  of  their  authors  and  were  full  of 
an  infinite  number  of  errors,  we  cannot 
suffer  in  our  days  discordant  solecisms 
to  glide  into  the  sacred  lessons  among 
the  holy  offices,  and  we  purpose  to  im- 
prove these  lessons.  And  we  have  en- 
trusted this  work  to  Paul  the  deacon, 
our  friend  and  client.  We  have  di- 
rected him  to  peruse  carefully  the 
sayings  of  the  catholic  fathers  and  to 
choose,  so  to  speak,  from  the  most 
broad  meadows  of  their  writings  cer- 
tain flowers,  and  from  the  most  useful 
to  form,  as  it  were,  a  single  garland. 
He,  desiring  to  obey  devoutly  our  high- 
ness, has  read  through  the  treatises  and 
sermons  of  the  different  catholic  fa- 
thers, has  chosen  from  each  the  best, 
and  has  presented  to  us  in  two  volumes 
lessons  suitable  for  the  whole  year  and 
for  each  separate  festival,  and  free 
from  error.  We  have  examined  the 
text  of  all  these  with  our  wisdom,  we 
have  established  these  volumes  by  our 
authority,  and  we  deliver  them  to  your 
religion  to  be  read  in  the  churches  of 
Christ. 

B.   GENERAL   ADMONITION,    789 

72.  And  we  also  demand  of  your 
holiness  that  the  ministers  of  the  altar 
of  God  shall  adorn  their  ministry  by 
good  manners,  and  likewise  the  other 
orders  who  observe  a  rule  and  the 
congregations  of  monks.  We  implore 
them  to  lead  a  just  and  fitting  life,  just 


as  God  Himself  commanded  in  the 
Gospel:  "Let  your  light  so  shine  be- 
fore men  that  they  may  see  your  good 
works  and  glorify  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven,"  so  that  by  their  example 
many  may  be  led  to  serve  God;  and 
let  them  join  and  associate  to  them- 
selves not  only  children  of  servile  con- 
dition, but  also  sons  of  free  men.  And 
let  schools  be  established  in  which 
boys  may  learn  to  read.  Correct  care- 
fully the  Psalms,  the  signs  in  writing 
(notas),  the  songs,  the  calendar,  the 
grammar,  in  each  monastery  or 
bishopric,  and  the  catholic  books;  be- 
cause often  some  desire  to  pray  to  God 
properly,  but  they  pray  badly  because 
of  the  incorrect  books.  And  do  not 
permit  your  boys  to  corrupt  them  in 
reading  or  writing.  If  there  is  need  of 
writing  the  Gospel,  Psalter  and  Missal, 
let  men  of  mature  age  do  the  writing 
with  all  diligence. 

C.    CAPITULARY  OF    802 

The  most  serene  and  most  Christian 
emperor  Charles  did  choose  from 
among  his  nobles  the  most  prudent 
and  the  wisest  men — archbishops  as 
well  as  other  bishops,  and  venerable 
abbots,  and  pious  laymen — and  did 
send  them  over  his  whole  kingdom; 
and  did  grant  through  them,  by  means 
of  all  the  following  provisions,  that 
men  should  live  according  to  law  and 
right.  He  did  order  them,  moreover, 
that,  where  anything  is  contained  in 
the  law  that  is  otherwise  than  accord- 
ing to  right  and  justice,  they  should 
inquire  into  this  most  diligently,  and 
make  it  known  to  him:  and  he,  God 
granting,  hopes  to  better  it.  And  let 
no  one,  through  his  cleverness  or 
astuteness — as  many  are  accustomed 
to  do — dare  to  oppose  the  written  law, 
or  the  sentence  passed  upon  him,  or 
to  prevail  against  the  churches  of  God, 
or  the  poor,  or  widows,  or  minors,  or 
any  Christian  man.  But  all  should  live 
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together  according  to  the  precept  of 
God,  in  a  just  manner  and  under  just 
judgment;  and  each  one  should  be 
admonished  to  live  in  unity  with  the 
others  in  his  occupation  or  calling. 
The  monastic  clergy  should  altogether 
observe  in  their  actions  a  canonical 
mode  of  living,  far  removed  from 
turpid  gains;  nuns  should  keep  diligent 
guard  over  their  lives;  laymen  and 
secular  clergy  should  make  proper  use 
of  their  privileges  without  malicious 
fraud;  all  should  live  together  in 
mutual  charity  and  perfect  peace.  And 
let  the  messengers  diligently  investigate 
all  cases  where  any  man  claims  that 
injustice  has  been  done  to  him  by  any 
one,  according  as  they  themselves  hope 
to  retain  for  themselves  the  grace  of 
omnipotent  God,  and  to  preserve  the 
fidelity  promised  to  Him.  And  thus, 
altogether  and  everywhere  and  in  all 
cases,  whether  the  matter  concerns  the 
holy  churches  of  God,  or  the  poor,  or 
wards  and  widows,  or  the  whole 
people,  let  them  fully  administer  law 
and  justice  according  to  the  will  and 
to  the  fear  of  God.  And  if  there 
should  be  any  matter  such  that  they 
themselves,  with  the  counts  of  the 
province,  could  not  better  it  and  render 
justice  with  regard  to  it:  without  any 
ambiguity  they  shall  refer  it,  together 
with  their  reports,  to  the  emperor's 
court.  Nor  should  anyone  be  kept  back 
from  the  right  path  of  justice  by  the 
adulation  or  the  reward  of  any  man, 
by  the  obstacle  of  any  relationship,  or 
by  the  fear  of  powerful  persons. 

And  he  ordained  that  every  man  in 
his  whole  kingdom — ecclesiastic  or 
layman,  each  according  to  his  vow  and 
calling — who  had  previously  promised 
fealty  to  him  as  king  should  now  make 
this  promise  to  him  as  emperor;  and 
that  those  who  had  hitherto  not  made 
this  promise  should  all,  down  to  those 
under  12  years  of  age,  do  likewise. 
And  he  ordained  that  it  should  be 


publicly  told  to  all — so  that  each  one 
should  understand  it — what  important 
things  and  how  many  things  are  com- 
prehended in  that  oath:  not  alone,  as 
many  have  hitherto  believed,  fidelity  to 
the  emperor  as  regards  his  life,  or  the 
not  introducing  an  enemy  into  his 
kingdom  for  a  hostile  purpose,  or  the 
not  consenting  to  the  infidelity  of 
another,  or  the  not  keeping  silent 
about  it.  But  all  should  know  that  the 
oath  comprises  in  itself  the  following 
meaning: 

Firstly,  that  every  one  of  his  own 
accord  should  strive,  according  to  his 
intelligence  and  strength,  wholly  to 
keep  himself  in  the  holy  service  of  God 
according  to  the  precept  of  God  and 
to  his  own  promise — inasmuch  as  the 
emperor  can  not  exhibit  the  necessary 
care  and  discipline  to  each  man  singly. 

Secondly,  that  no  one,  either 
through  perjury  or  through  any  other 
wile  or  fraud,  or  on  account  of  the 
flattery  or  gift  of  anyone,  shall  refuse 
to  give  back,  or  dare  to  abstract  or 
conceal  a  slave  of  the  emperor,  or  a 
district  or  territory  or  anything  that 
belongs  to  his  proprietary  right;  and 
that  no  one  shall  presume  to  conceal  or 
abstract,  through  perjury  or  any  other 
wile,  fugitive  fiscaline  slaves  who  un- 
justly and  fraudulently  call  themselves 
free. 

That  no  one  shall  presume  through 
fraud  to  plunder  or  do  any  injury  to 
the  holy  churches  of  God,  or  to 
widows,  orphans  or  strangers;  for  the 
emperor  himself,  after  God  and  his 
saints,  has  been  constituted  their  pro- 
tector and  defender. 

That  no  one  shall  dare  to  devastate 
a  fief  of  the  emperor  or  to  take  pos- 
session of  it. 

That  no  one  shall  presume  to  neglect 
a  summons  to  arms  of  the  emperor; 
and  that  no  count  be  so  presumptuous 
as  to  dare  to  release — out  of  regard 
for  any  relationship,  or  on  account  of 
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flattery  or  of  anyone's  gift — any  one 
of  those  who  owe  military  service. 

That  no  one  at  all  shall  dare  in  any 
way  to  impede  a  bann  or  precept  of 
the  emperor,  or  delay  or  oppose  or 
damage  any  undertaking  of  his,  or  in 
any  way  act  contrary  to  his  will  and 
precepts.  And  that  no  one  shall  dare 
to  interfere  with  his  taxes  and  with 
what  is  due  to  him. 

That  no  man  shall  make  a  practice 
of  unjustly  carrying  on  the  defence  of 
another  in  court,  whether  from  any 
cupidity,  being  not  a  very  great 
pleader;  or  in  order,  by  the  cleverness 
of  his  defence,  to  impede  a  just  judg- 
ment; or,  his  case  being  a  weak  one, 
by  a  desire  of  oppressing.  But  each 
man,  with  regard  to  his  own  case,  or 
tax,  or  debt,  must  carry  on  his  own 
defence;  unless  he  be  infirm  or  ig- 
norant of  pleading — for  which  sort  of 
persons  the  missi,  or  those  who  preside 
in  that  court,  or  a  judge  who  knows 
the  case  for  the  defendant,  shall  plead 
before  the  court.  Or,  if  necessary,  such 
a  person  may  be  granted  for  the  de- 
fence as  shall  be  approved  by  all,  and 
well  versed  in  that  case.  This,  however, 
shall  be  done  altogether  according  to 
the  pleasure  of  those  who  preside,  or 
of  the  missi  who  are  present.  And  all 
this  shall  be  done  in  every  way  accord- 
ing to  law,  so  that  justice  shall  be  in 
no  way  impeded  by  any  gift,  payment, 
or  by  any  wile  of  evil  adulation,  or  out 
of  regard  for  any  relationship.  And 
that  no  man  shall  make  any  unjust 
agreement  with  another,  but  that  all 
shall  be  prepared,  with  all  zeal  and 
good  will,  to  carry  out  justice. 

For  all  these  things  here  mentioned 
should  be  observed  as  being  comprised 
in  the  oath  to  the  emperor. 

That  bishops  and  priests  should  live 
according  to  the  canons  and  should 
teach  others  to  do  likewise. 

That  bishops,  abbots  and  abbesses, 
who  are  placed  in  power  over  others, 


should  strive  to  surpass  in  veneration 
and  diligence  those  subject  to  them; 
that  they  should  not  oppress  them  with 
severe  and  tyrannous  rule,  but  should 
carefully  guard  the  flock  committed  to 
them,  with  simple  love,  with  mercy 
and  charity,  and  by  the  example  of 
good  works. 

That  abbots  would  live  where  the 
monks  are,  and  wholly  with  the  monks, 
according  to  the  rule;  and  that  they 
should  diligently  teach  and  observe  the 
canons;  and  that  abbesses  shall  do  the 
same. 

That  bishops,  abbots  and  abbesses 
shall  have  bailiffs  and  sheriffs  and 
judges  skilled  in  the  law,  lovers  of 
justice,  peaceful  and  merciful:  so  that, 
through  them,  more  profit  and  gain 
may  accrue  to  the  holy  church  of  God. 
For  on  no  account  do  we  wish  to  have 
harmful  or  greedy  provosts  or  bailiffs 
in  a  monastery;  for,  from  them,  the 
greatest  blasphemies  or  evils  may  arise 
for  us.  But  let  them  be  such  as  the 
decree  of  the  canons  or  of  the  rule 
bids  them  to  be — submissive  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  always  ready  to  do 
justice  in  every  way,  wholly  observing 
the  law  without  malice  or  fraud,  al- 
ways exercising  a  just  judgment  in  all 
things:  such  provosts,  in  short,  as  the 
holy  rule  recommends.  .  .  . 

That  bishops,  abbots  and  abbesses, 
and  counts  shall  be  mutually  in  accord, 
agreeing,  with  all  charity  and  unity  of 
peace,  in  wielding  the  law  and  in  find- 
ing a  right  judgment;  and  that  they 
shall  faithfully  live  according  to  the 
will  of  God,  so  that  everywhere  and 
always,  through  them  and  among  them, 
just  judgments  may  be  carried  out. 
The  poor,  widows,  orphans  and  pil- 
grims shall  have  consolation  and  pro- 
tection from  them;  so  that  we,  through 
their  good  will,  may  merit,  rather  than 
punishment,  the  rewards  of  eternal  life. 

We  will,  moreover,  and  decree,  that 
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abbots  and  all  monks  shall  be  subject 
in  all  obedience  to  their  bishops,  as  the 
canonical  institutions  require.  And  all 
churches  and  chapels  shall  remain  in 
the  protection  and  power  of  the  church. 
And  no  one  shall  presume  to  divide  or 
cast  lots  for  the  property  of  the  church. 
And  what  is  once  offered  for  sale  shall 
go  no  further,  but  shall  be  sanctified 
and  reclaimed.  And  if  any  one  presume 
to  act  counter  to  this,  he  shall  pay 
and  make  good  our  royal  fine.  And  the 
monks  of  that  province  shall  be  ad- 
monished by  the  bishop;  and,  if  they 
do  not  amend  their  ways,  then  the 
archbishop  shall  call  them  before  the 
synod;  and,  if  they  do  not  thus  better 
themselves,  they  together  with  the 
bishop  shall  come  to  our  presence. 

In  the  matter  of  choosing  candidates 
for  ordination,  the  emperor  has  con- 
firmed this  now  to  the  bishops  and 
abbots  just  as  he  formerly  conceded  it 
to  them  under  the  Prankish  law.  With 
this  restriction,  however,  that  a  bishop 
or  abbot  shall  not  prefer  the  more 
worthless  men  in  a  monastery  to  the 
better  ones;  nor  endeavor,  on  account 
of  relationship,  or  through  any  flattery, 
to  advance  them  over  the  better  ones; 
nor  bring  such  a  one  before  us  to  be 
ordained,  when  he  has  a  better  man 
whom  he  conceals  and  oppresses.  We 
absolutely  will  not  allow  this,  for  it 
seems  to  be  done  out  of  derision  and 
deceitfulness  towards  us.  But  let  there 
be  prepared  for  ordination  in  the 
monasteries  men  of  such  kind  that, 
through  them,  gain  and  profit  will 
accrue  to  us  and  to  those  who  recom- 
mend them. 

That  the  monks,  moreover,  shall  live 
firmly  and  strictly  according  to  the 
rule;  since  we  know  that  whoever  is 
lukewarm  in  carrying  out  His  will  is 
displeasing  to  God.  As  John,  in  the 
Apocalypse,  bears  witness:  "I  would 
that  thou  wert  cold  or  hot.  So  then, 


because  thou  art  lukewarm,  I  will  spue 
thee  out  of  my  mouth."  They  shall  on 
no  account  take  upon  themselves  secu- 
lar occupations.  They  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  go  outside  of  the  monas- 
tery unless  great  necessity  compels 
them;  and  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese 
they  are  shall  take  great  care  that  they 
do  not  gain  the  habit  of  wandering 
round  outside  of  the  monastery.  But  if 
it  be  necessary  for  any  one,  as  an  act 
of  obedience,  to  go  outside,  this  shall 
be  done  by  the  advice  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  bishop;  and  such  per- 
sons shall  be  sent  out,  provided  with  a 
certificate  of  character,  who  are  not 
evil-minded,  and  about  whom  no  evil 
opinion  is  held.  As  to  the  outlying 
estates  or  property  of  the  monastery, 
the  abbot,  by  the  advice  and  with  the 
permission  of  the  bishop,  shall  decree 
who  shall  look  after  them;  not  a  monk, 
unless  subject  to  another  monastery. 
They  shall  in  every  way  avoid  earthly 
pursuit  of  gain,  or  a  desire  for  worldly 
things.  For  avarice  and  concupiscence 
are  to  be  avoided  by  all  Christians  in 
this  world,  but  chiefly  by  those  who 
have  renounced  the  world  and  its  de- 
sires. Let  no  one  presume  to  start  a 
quarrel  or  dissension  either  within  or 
without  the  monastery.  Whoever  shall 
have  presumed  to  do  so,  shall  be 
punished  by  the  most  severe  discipline 
of  the  rule,  so  that  others  shall  have 
fear  of  doing  likewise.  Let  them  al- 
together avoid  drunkenness  and  feast- 
ing; for  it  is  known  to  all  that  chiefly 
through  them  one  comes  to  be  polluted 
by  lust.  For  the  very  pernicious  rumor 
has  come  to  our  ears  that  many,  in  the 
monasteries,  have  been  taken  in  forni- 
cation, in  abomination  and  unclean- 
ness.  And  most  of  all  it  saddens  and 
disturbs  us  that  it  can  be  said  without 
error  that  from  those  things  whence 
the  greatest  hope  of  salvation  for  all 
Christians  is  believed  to  arise — namely, 
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the  manner  of  living  and  the  chastity 
of  the  monks — the  evil  has  arisen  that 
some  of  the  monks  are  found  to  be 
sodomites. 

Monasteries  for  women  shall  be 
firmly  ruled,  and  the  nuns  shall  by  no 
means  be  permitted  to  wander  about, 
but  shall  be  kept  with  all  diligence. 
Nor  shall  they  be  permitted  to  quarrel 
or  contend  among  themselves,  or  in 
any  way  to  be  disobedient  and  re- 
fractory towards  their  masters  and 
abbesses.  Where  they  live  under  the 
rule,  they  shall  observe  all  things  al- 
together according  to  the  rule.  They 
shall  not  be  given  to  fornication, 
drunkenness,  or  cupidity;  but  in  all 
ways  they  shall  live  justly  and  soberly. 
And  let  no  man  enter  into  their  cloister 
or  monastery,  unless  a  priest,  with 
testimonials,  enter  it  for  the  sake  of 
visiting  the  sick,  or  for  the  Mass  alone; 
and  straightway  thereafter  he  shall  go 
out  again.  And  let  no  one  enroll  his 
daughter  among  the  congregation  of 
the  nuns  without  the  knowledge  and 
consideration  of  the  bishop  to  whose 
diocese  that  place  pertains;  and  let 
the  latter  himself  diligently  ascertain 
that  she  is  desirous  of  remaining  in  the 
holy  service  of  God,  and  there  confirm 
the  stability  of  her  vow.  Moreover,  the 
handmaids  of  other  men,  and  such 
women  as  are  not  willing  to  live  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  of  life  in  the 
holy  congregation,  shall  all  be  alto- 
gether ejected  from  the  congregation. 

That  no  bishops,  abbots,  priests, 
deacons — no  one,  in  short,  belonging 
to  the  clergy — shall  presume  to  have 
hunting  dogs  or  hawks,  falcons  or 
sparrow-hawks;  but  each  one  shall 
keep  himself  wholly  in  his  proper 
sphere,  according  to  the  canons,  or 
according  to  the  rule.  Any  one  who 
presumes  to  do  this  shall  know  that  he 
loses  his  standing.  Furthermore  he 
shall  suffer  such  punishment  for  this, 


that  others  shall  fear  to  wrongfully  do 
likewise. 

That  abbesses  and  their  nuns  shall, 
with  one  mind  and  diligently,  keep 
themselves  within  their  cloister-walls, 
and  by  no  means  presume  to  go  out- 
side of  their  cloister- walls.  But  the 
abbesses,  when  they  propose  to  send 
out  any  of  the  nuns,  shall  by  no  means 
do  this  without  the  permission  and 
advice  of  their  bishop.  Likewise  when 
any  ordinations  are  to  take  place  in 
the  monasteries,  or  any  persons  to  be 
received  into  the  monasteries,  this  also 
they  shall  first  fully  talk  over  with  their 
bishops.  And  the  bishops  shall  an- 
nounce to  the  archbishop  what  they 
consider  the  best  and  most  advanta- 
geous course  of  proceeding;  and  with  his 
advice  they  shall  carry  out  what  is  to 
be  done. 

That  priests  and  the  other  lesser 
clergy,  whom  they  have  to  help  them 
in  their  ministry,  shall  altogether  show 
themselves  subject  to  their  bishops,  as 
the  canons  demand.  As  they  desire  our 
favor  and  their  own  advancement,  let 
them  consent  fully  to  be  taught  in 
sacred  subjects  by  these  their  bishops. 

The  secular  clergy,  moreover,  ought 
to  lead  a  completely  canonical  life,  and 
be  educated  in  the  episcopal  palace,  or 
also  in  a  monastery,  with  all  diligence 
according  to  the  discipline  of  the 
canons.  They  shall  by  no  means  be 
permitted  to  wander  at  large,  but  shall 
live  altogether  apart,  not  given  to  dis- 
graceful gain,  not  fornicators,  not 
thieves,  not  homicides,  not  rapers,  not 
quarrelsome,  not  wrathful,  not  proud, 
not  drunken;  but  chaste  in  heart  and 
body,  humble,  modest,  sober,  merci- 
ful, peaceful;  that,  as  sons  of  God  they 
may  be  worthy  to  be  promoted  to 
sacred  orders;  not,  like  those  who  are 
called  sarabaites,  living  in  towns  and 
villages  near  or  adjoining  the  church, 
without  master  and  without  discipline, 
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reveling  and  fornicating,  and  also  do- 
ing other  wicked  deeds  the  consenting 
to  which  is  unheard  of. 

Priests  shall  carefully  pay  heed  to 
the  clergy  whom  they  have  with  them, 
that  they  live  according  to  the  canons; 
that  they  be  not  given  to  vain  sports  or 
worldly  feastings,  or  songs  or  luxuries, 
but  that  they  live  chastely  and  health- 
fully  

That  judges  shall  judge  justly,  ac- 
cording to  the  written  law  and  not 
according  to  their  own  judgment. 

We    decree    that    throughout    our 


whole  realm  no  one  shall  dare  to  deny 
hospitality  to  the  rich,  or  to  the  poor, 
or  to  pilgrims:  that  is,  no  one  shall  re- 
fuse shelter  and  fire  and  water  to  pil- 
grims going  through  the  land  in  God's 
service,  or  to  any  one  traveling  for  the 
love  of  God  and  the  safety  of  his  soul. 
If  any  one  shall  wish  to  do  further 
kindness  to  them,  he  shall  know  that 
his  best  reward  will  be  from  God,  who 
said  Himself:  "And  who  so  shall  re- 
ceive one  such  little  child  in  my  name, 
receiveth  me."  And  again:  "I  was  a 
stranger  and  ye  took  me  in." 


43.  Church  and  State  Relations  Under  the  First  Carolingians, 

796-824 

From  Church  and  State  Through  the  Centuries,  trans,  and  ed.  by  Sidney  Z.  Ehler  and 
John  B.  Morrall  (Westminster,  Maryland:  The  Newman  Press,  1954),  pp.  12-15. 


A.  LMPEROR  CHARLEMAGNE:  LETTER 
TO  POPE  LEO  III,  796 

JUST  as  I  entered  into  a  pact  with  the 
most  blessed  father  your  predecessor, 
so  I  desire  to  conclude  with  your  Holi- 
ness an  unbreakable  treaty  of  the  same 
faith  and  charity;  so  that  with  Divine 
grace  being  called  down  by  the  prayers 
of  your  Apostolic  Sanctity,  the  Apos- 
tolic benediction  may  follow  me  every- 
where, and  the  most  holy  wSee  of  the 
Roman  Church  may  always  be  de- 
fended by  the  devotion  which  God 
gives  to  us.  It  is  our  part  with  the  help 
of  Divine  holiness  to  defend  by  armed 
strength  the  holy  Church  of  Christ 
everywhere  from  the  outward  on- 
slaught of  the  pagans  and  the  ravages 
of  the  infidels,  and  to  strengthen  with- 
in it  the  knowledge  of  the  Catholic 
Faith.  It  is  your  part,  most  holy 
Father,  to  help  our  armies  with  your 
hands  lifted  up  to  God  like  Moses,  so 
that  by  your  intercession  and  by  the 
leadership  and  gift  of  God  the  Chris- 


tian people  may  everywhere  and  al- 
ways have  the  victory  over  the  enemies 
of  His  Holy  Name  and  that  the  name 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  may  be  glori- 
fied throughout  the  whole  world. 

B.    EMPEROR    LOTHATR    I:    THE    ROMAN 
CONSTITUTION,  NOVEMBER,  824 

1.  We  have  made  a  decree  that  all 
who  have  been  taken  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  Apostolic  lord  or  un- 
der our  own  shall  enjoy  a  just  and  inde- 
structible defence  whenever  they  ask 
for  it;  if  any  one  contemptuously  pre- 
sumes to  break  this  law  in  any  way, 
let  him  know  that  he  stands  in  peril 
of  his  life.  For  we  have  decreed  this 
also  that  they  shall  observe  lawful 
obedience  to  the  Apostolic  lord  in  all 
matters,  so  also  to  his  dukes  and 
judges  in  things  pertaining  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  In  this  chapter 
mention  is  made  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  Theodore,  Floro  and 
Sergius. 
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2.  We  forbid  any  further  encroach- 
ments of  the  kind  which  have  been 
frequently    made    up    to    this    time, 
whether  the  Pope  be  living  or  dead;  if 
any  one  shall  do  such  a  thing  in  the 
future,  let  him  know  that  he  shall  be 
condemned  by  process  of  law.  It  is  our 
wish  that  those  acts  which  have  been 
committed  in  the  past,  shall  be  ad- 
justed  legally   according   to   our   de- 
cision. 

3.  We  desire  that  no  one,  free  or 
unfree,  shall  dare  to  take  part  in  Pon- 
tifical elections,  to  make  any  hindrance 
to  the  Romans  themselves  to  whom 
the  custom  of  electing  the  Pontiff  was 
conceded  in  ancient  times  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  holy  Fathers.  If  any  one 
shall  dare  to  contravene  this  command 
of  ours,  he  shall  be  banished. 

4.  We  desire  that  inspectors  should 
be  appointed  by  the  Apostolic  lord  and 
by  us,  who  will  have  the  duty  of  re- 
porting annually  to  us  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  dukes  and  judges  are  ad- 
ministering justice  to  the  people  and 
how  they  are  putting  our  decree  into 
effect.  We  decree  that  these  inspectors 
shall  first  bring  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Apostolic  lord  all  disputes  which 
they  have  found  to  be  neglected  by  the 
dukes  and  judges,  and  the  Pope  him- 
self shall  choose  one  of  the  two  al- 
ternatives: either  the  sufficiently  urgent 
cases  may  be  decided  immediately  by 
the  inspectors  themselves,  or,  if  not, 
they  shall  be  made  known  to  us  by  our 
inspector,  so  that  they  may  be  again 
corrected  by  inspectors  sent  out  spe- 
cially by  us. 

5.  We  desire  that  the  whole  Roman 
people  may  be  asked,  under  which  law 
it  wishes  to  live,  so  that  they  may  live 
under   that   law   which   they   profess 
themselves  to  be  willing  to  live  under: 
and  let  it  be  made  clear  to  them,  so 
that  every  person  without  exception, 
whether  the  dukes  or  the  judges  or  the 
rest  of  the  people,  may  know  that  if 


they  offend  against  the  law,  they  shall 
be  brought  by  the  agency  of  the  Pontiff 
and  of  ourselves  under  the  operation 
of  the  same  law  which  they  have  pro- 
fessed. 

6.  We  desire  that  matters  may  be 
corrected  in  the  case  of  ecclesiastical 
possessions  which  have  been  unjustly 
seized  under  cover  of  Papal  permis- 
sion, and  in  the  case  of  those  which 
have  not  yet  been  given  back  to  their 
rightful  owners  after  they  had  been 
seized  unjustly  by  Pontifical  authority. 

7.  We  forbid  any  further  acts  of 
aggression  within  our  territories  and 
we  order  that  those  which  have  been 
made  shall  be  corrected  according  to 
the  law  of  each  of  the  parties.  We  like- 
wise desire  that  other  injustices  shall 
be  corrected  by  the  law  of  each  of  the 
parties. 

8.  It  is  our  pleasure  that  all  the 
judges  or  the  usual  presiding  officials, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  exercise  judicial 
authority  in  this  city  of  Rome,  should 
come  into  our  presence;  we  wish  to 
know  their  number  and  names  and  to 
give  instructions  to  each  on  the  office 
entrusted  to  him. 

9.  Last  of  all  it  is  to  be  made  clear 
that  every  man,  if  he  desires  to  have 
God's  grace  and  our  own,  should  show 
obedience  and  reverence  in  all  things 
to  the  Pontiff. 

The  Oath  of  the  Romans: 

I  promise  by  God  Almighty  and  the 
four  holy  Gospels  and  this  cross  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  body  of  the 
most  blessed  Peter,  prince  of  the  Apos- 
tles, that  from  this  day  for  all  the 
future  days  of  my  life  I  will  be  faith- 
ful to  our  lords  the  Emperors  Lewis 
and  Lothair,  as  far  as  my  strength  and 
knowledge  permit,  without  deception 
and  evil  intention,  saving  the  faith 
which  I  have  promised  to  the  Apos- 
tolic lord;  and  that  I  will  not  consent, 
as  far  as  my  strength  and  knowledge 
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permit,  that  the  election  of  a  Pontiff 
to  this  Roman  See  should  be  made 
otherwise  than  canonically  and  legally; 
and  that  he  who  shall  be  elected  with 
my  consent  shall  not  be  consecrated 
Pontiff  until  he  shall  have  taken  this 


oath  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor's 
inspector  and  of  the  people,  together 
with  the  oath  which  the  lord  Pope 
Eugenius  put  into  writing  of  his  own 
free  will  for  the  preservation  of  all 
these  things. 


44.  The  Forged  Donation  of  Const antine,  c.  750-850 

From  Church  and  State  Through  the  Centuries,  ed.  and  trans,  by  Sidney 
Z.  Ehler  and  John  B.  Morrall  (Westminster,  Maryland:  The  Newman  Press, 
1954),  pp.  16-22. 


IN  THE  name  of  the  Holy  and  Un- 
divided Trinity.  The  Emperor  Caesar 
Flavius  Constantinus  in  Christ  Jesus 
(Our  Savior  and  our  God,  a  Member 
of  the  same  Holy  Trinity),  the  faith- 
ful, merciful,  great,  beneficent,  con- 
queror of  the  Alamanni,  Goths, 
Sarmatians,  Germans,  Britons  and 
Huns,  pious,  fortunate,  victor  and  con- 
queror, ever  august:  to  the  most  holy 
and  blessed  Father  of  fathers,  Sylves- 
ter, Bishop  of  the  City  of  Rome  and 
Pope,  and  to  all  his  successors,  the 
Pontiffs  who  shall  occupy  the  See  of 
the  blessed  Peter  until  the  end  of  time; 
also  to  all  the  most  reverend  and  God- 
loved  Catholic  bishops,  subjected  by 
this  our  Imperial  enactment  to  the 
same  most  holy  Roman  Church 
throughout  the  whole  world,  to  all  who 
have  been  appointed  now  or  who  will 
be  appointed  at  any  future  time;  grace, 
peace,  love,  joy,  long-suffering,  and 
mercy  from  God  the  Father  Almighty 
and  Jesus  Christ  His  Son  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  be  with  you  all. 

Our  most  merciful  Serenity  desires 
to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  peoples 
throughout  the  whole  world  in  a  clear 
narrative,  through  the  page  of  this  our 
Imperial  enactment,  the  things  which 
the  Savior  and  Redeemer  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  the  Most  High 
Father,  has  deigned  miraculously  to 


work  through  His  holy  Apostles  Peter 
and  Paul  by  the  intervention  of  our 
father  Sylvester,  Supreme  Pontiff  and 
universal  Pope.  But  first  we  put  for- 
ward with  a  sincere  confession  of  the 
heart,  for  the  instruction  of  your 
minds,  our  faith,  which  we  learnt  from 
the  above-mentioned  most  blessed 
father,  our  confessor,  Sylvester  the 
Universal  Pontiff,  and  then  at  last  we 
announce  the  mercy  of  God  which  has 
been  poured  forth  upon  us.  ... 

Our  Lord  God  Himself,  having  pity 
on  me  a  sinner,  sent  His  holy  Apostles 
to  visit  us  and  shed  the  light  of  His 
splendor  upon  us.  Therefore  rejoice 
with  me  that  I  have  been  rescued  from 
darkness  and  brought  into  the  true 
light  and  knowledge  of  truth.  For  while 
a  powerful  and  sordid  leprosy  had 
taken  possession  of  all  the  flesh  of  my 
body,  and  after  I  had  received  the  at- 
tention of  many  assembled  physicians, 
obtaining  no  cure  from  any  of  them, 
the  priests  of  the  Capitol  came  here, 
telling  me  that  1  ought  to  make  a  bath 
in  the  Capitol  and  fill  it  with  the  blood 
of  innocent  children  and  that  I  could 
be  cleansed  by  bathing  in  it  when  it 
was  warm.  According  to  their  instruc- 
tions many  innocent  children  were  as- 
sembled, but  when  the  unholy  pagan 
priests  were  about  to  slaughter  them 
and  fill  the  bath  with  their  blood,  our 
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Serenity  noticed  the  tears  of  their 
mothers  and  immediately  was  seized 
with  horror  at  the  outrage.  Having 
mercy  on  them,  I  ordered  their  sons 
to  be  restored  to  them  and  sent  them 
back  to  their  own  homes  with  trans- 
port provided  and  with  presents. 

At  the  end  of  that  same  day,  when 
the  silence  of  night  had  fallen  upon  us, 
when  the  time  of  sleep  had  come,  the 
Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  ap- 
peared, saying  to  me:  "Since  you  have 
put  a  stop  to  your  crimes  and  have 
shunned  the  shedding  of  innocent 
blood,  we  have  been  sent  by  Christ 
our  Lord  God  to  give  you  advice  on 
the  recovery  of  your  health.  Hear  our 
injunctions,  therefore,  and  do  whatever 
we  tell  you.  Sylvester,  Bishop  of  the 
City  of  Rome,  has  fled  from  your  per- 
secutions to  Mount  Serapte  and  has 
found  an  obscure  hiding-place  with  his 
clergy  in  the  caverns  of  the  rocks. 
When  you  have  summoned  him  to  you, 
he  will  show  you  a  holy  pool,  in  which 
he  will  immerse  you  three  times  and 
then  all  the  strength  of  the  leprosy  will 
leave  you.  When  this  has  been  done, 
make  this  recompense  to  your  Savior, 
that  all  the  churches  throughout  the 
world  may  be  restored  by  your  order 
and  that  you  purify  yourself  in  this  re- 
spect that,  laying  aside  all  vain  wor- 
ship of  idols,  you  adore  and  worship 
the  living  and  true  God,  who  is  alone 
true;  in  this  way  you  will  succeed  in 
doing  His  Will." 

Arising  from  sleep,  I  immediately 
carried  out  what  I  had  been  instructed 
to  do  by  the  holy  Apostles.  I  sum- 
moned the  excellent  and  beneficent 
father,  our  enlightener  Sylvester,  Uni- 
versal Pope,  and  told  him  all  the  words 
imparted  to  me  by  the  holy  Apostles 
and  I  asked  him  who  were  these  gods 
Peter  and  Paul.  But  he  said  they  were 
not  really  to  be  called  gods,  but  Apos- 
tles of  our  Savior  the  Lord  God  Jesus 
Christ.  And  again  we  began  to  ask  that 


same  most  blessed  Pope,  whether  he 
had  any  accurate  picture  of  those 
Apostles,  so  that  we  might  learn  from 
the  picture  that  they  were  those  whom 
revelation  had  shown  to  us.  Then  the 
venerable  father  commanded  that  the 
pictures  of  those  Apostles  should  be 
shown  by  his  deacon.  When  I  looked 
at  them  1  recognized  the  faces  of 
those,  whom  1  had  seen  in  my  dream, 
depicted  in  those  pictures,  and  I  con- 
fessed with  a  great  cry  in  the  presence 
of  all  my  satraps  that  they  were  those 
which  I  had  seen  in  my  dream. 

At  this  the  most  blessed  Sylvester 
our  father,  Bishop  of  the  City  of  Rome, 
placed  upon  us  a  period  of  penance 
within  our  Lateran  palace  in  a  hair 
shirt,  so  that  we  might  beg  pardon 
from  our  Lord  God  Jesus  Christ  by 
watching,  fasting,  tears  and  prayers 
for  everything  which  had  been  wickedly 
performed  and  unjustly  commanded  by 
us.  Then  after  the  clergy  had  laid  their 
hands  on  me  I  came  to  the  Bishop 
himself.  There,  renouncing  the  pomps 
of  Satan  and  his  words  and  all  idols 
made  with  hands,  I  freely  acknowl- 
edged before  all  the  people  that  I  be- 
lieved in  God  the  Father,  Almighty 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  things 
visible  and  invisible,  and  in  Jesus 
Christ  His  only  Son,  our  Lord,  who 
was  born  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Then,  after  the  font  had 
been  blessed,  the  water  of  salvation 
purified  me  with  a  triple  immersion. 
There,  when  I  was  placed  in  the  depths 
of  the  font,  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  a 
hand  from  heaven  touch  me.  Learn 
that  when  1  rose  from  the  font  I  was 
cleansed  from  all  the  filthiness  of 
leprosy.  And  after  I  had  been  raised 
from  the  venerable  font  the  Bishop  put 
on  white  vestments  and  administered 
to  me  the  sign  of  the  sevenfold  Holy 
Spirit,  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Oil  and 
he  traced  the  emblem  of  the  Holy 
Cross  on  my  brow,  saying:  "God  seals 
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you  with  the  sign  of  His  faith  in  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  recognition  of  your 
faith."  All  the  clergy  replied:  "Amen." 
The  Bishop  added:  "Peace  be  with 
you." 

On  the  first  day,  then,  after  receiv- 
ing the  mystery  of  holy  Baptism  and 
after  the  cure  of  my  body  from  the 
tilth  of  leprosy  1  recognized  that  there 
was  no  other  God  except  the  Father 
and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom 
the  most  blessed  Pope  Sylvester 
preaches,  Trinity  in  Unity,  Unity  in 
Trinity.  For  all  the  gods  of  the  heathen 
which  up  to  now  I  have  worshiped 
have  been  proved  to  be  demons,  the 
hand-made  work  of  men.  That  same 
venerable  father  told  very  plainly  to  us 
the  great  power  in  heaven  and  earth 
which  our  Savior  had  committed  to  the 
blessed  Apostle  Peter  when,  finding 
him  faithful  under  questioning,  he 
said:  "Thou  art  Peter  and  upon  this 
rock  1  will  build  my  Church  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it."  Take  note,  O  mighty  sovereigns, 
and  incline  the  attention  of  your  heart 
to  what  the  good  Master  and  Lord 
gave  in  addition  to  His  disciple  when 
He  said:  "And  1  will  give  unto  thee 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven; 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  also  in  heaven  and 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth 
shall  be  loosed  also  in  heaven."  It  is  a 
very  wonderful  and  glorious  thing  to 
bind  and  loose  on  earth  and  to  have 
that  sentence  of  binding  and  loosing 
carried  out  in  heaven. 

While  the  blessed  Sylvester  was 
preaching  these  things  I  understood 
them  and  found  that  I  was  restored  to 
full  health  by  the  beneficence  of  the 
same  blessed  Peter.  So  we,  together 
with  all  our  satraps  and  the  whole 
Senate  and  all  the  nobles  and  the 
whole  Roman  people  which  is  subject 
to  the  glory  of  our  Empire,  judged  it  in 


the  public  interest  that,  because  St. 
Peter  was  made  Vicar  of  the  Son  of 
God  on  earth,  the  Pontiffs  also,  who 
are  the  successors  of  the  same  Prince 
of  the  Apostles,  may  obtain  from  us 
and  our  Empire  greater  governmental 
power  than  the  earthly  clemency  of 
our  Imperial  serenity  has  so  far  con- 
ceded to  them;  thus  we  chose  the  same 
Prince  of  the  Apostles  and  his  Vicar 
to  be  our  powerful  patrons  with  God. 
And  because  our  Imperial  power  is 
earthly,  we  have  decided  to  honor 
reverently  his  most  holy  Roman 
Church,  and  to  exalt  the  most  holy 
See  of  blessed  Peter  in  glory  above 
our  own  Empire  and  earthly  throne, 
ascribing  to  it  power  and  glorious 
majesty  and  strength  and  Imperial 
honor. 

And  we  command  and  decree  that 
he  should  have  primacy  over  the  four 
principal  Sees  of  Antioch,  Alexandria, 
Constantinople  and  Jerusalem,  as  well 
as  over  all  the  Churches  of  God 
throughout  the  whole  world;  and  the 
Pontiff  who  occupies  at  any  given  mo- 
ment the  See  of  that  same  most  holy 
Roman  Church  shall  rank  as  the  high- 
est and  chief  among  all  the  priests  of 
the  whole  world  and  by  his  decision 
all  things  are  to  be  arranged  concern- 
ing the  worship  of  God  or  the  security 
of  the  faith  of  Christians.  For  it  is  just 
that  the  holy  law  should  have  its  centre 
of  government  at  the  place  where  the 
institutor  of  the  holy  laws,  our  Savior, 
commanded  blessed  Peter  to  set  up  the 
chair  of  his  apostolate,  where  also, 
bearing  the  agony  of  the  cross,  he  re- 
ceived the  cup  of  a  holy  death  and  ap- 
peared as  an  imitator  of  his  Master 
and  Lord;  there  also  it  should  be  that 
the  Gentiles  should  bow  their  necks  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  name  of  Christ 
where  their  teacher  blessed  Paul  the 
Apostle  stretched  out  his  neck  for 
Christ  and  was  crowned  with  martyr- 
dom; let  them  until  the  end  seek  their 
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teacher  there,  where  the  holy  body  of 
that  teacher  rests;  and  there,  where 
they  proudly  acted  as  slaves  to  the 
empire  of  an  earthly  king,  let  them, 
prostrate  and  humble,  carry  out  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Heaven,  our 
God  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ. 

Meanwhile  we  wish  all  the  people  of 
every  race  and  nation  throughout  the 
whole  world  to  know  that  we  have 
built  from  its  foundations,  together 
with  a  baptistery,  a  church  consecrated 
to  that  same  Savior,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  within  our  Lateran  palace,  and 
you  are  to  know  that  we  have  carried 
on  our  own  shoulders  twelve  baskets 
heavy  with  soil  from  the  foundations 
according  to  the  number  of  the  twelve 
Apostles;  we  decree  that  this  most  holy 
church  is  to  be  called,  honored,  vener- 
ated and  proclaimed  as  the  head  and 
summit  of  all  the  churches  in  the  whole 
world,  just  as  we  have  ordered  by 
other  Imperial  decrees.  We  have  built 
also  the  churches  of  blessed  Peter  and 
Paul,  princes  of  the  Apostles,  and  have 
enriched  them  with  gold  and  silver; 
there  also  we  have  buried  with  great 
honor  their  most  holy  bodies  and  have 
made  the  coffins  of  amber,  against 
which  no  elemental  force  may  prevail. 
And  we  have  placed  on  each  of  their 
coffins  a  cross  of  purest  gold  and 
adorned  with  precious  stones  and  we 
have  locked  them  with  golden  keys. 
We  have  bestowed  on  these  churches 
the  revenues  of  estates  to  provide 
lights,  and  have  enriched  them  in  vari- 
ous respects.  And  through  our  sacred 
Imperial  orders  we  have  conceded  to 
them  lands  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the 
West  and  even  on  the  northern  and 
southern  coasts,  that  is  to  say  in  Judea, 
Greece,  Asia,  Thrace,  Africa  and  Italy 
and  the  various  islands,  under  the  con- 
dition that  all  shall  be  governed  by  the 
instrumentality  of  our  most  blessed 
father  Sylvester  the  Pontiff  and  his 
successors. 


Let  every  people  and  the  nations  of 
the  Gentiles  in  all  the  world  rejoice 
therefore  with  us;  we  exhort  you  all 
that  you  return  thanks  abundantly  to 
our  God  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  be- 
cause He  is  God  in  Heaven  above  and 
on  earth  beneath,  Who,  visiting  us 
through  His  holy  Apostles,  made  us 
worthy  to  receive  the  holy  Sacrament 
of  Baptism  and  bodily  health.  In 
recompense  for  this  we  concede  to 
those  same  holy  Apostles,  my  lords 
the  most  blessed  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
through  them  also  to  blessed  Sylvester 
our  father,  Supreme  Pontiff  and  Uni- 
versal Pope  of  the  City  of  Rome,  and 
to  all  his  successors,  the  Pontiffs  who 
will  preside  over  the  See  of  blessed 
Peter  until  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
by  this  present  document  we  confer, 
our  Imperial  palace  of  the  Lateran, 
which  surpasses  and  excels  all  palaces 
in  the  whole  world,  then  a  diadem 
which  is  the  crown  of  our  head,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  tiara;  also  the 
shoulder  covering,  that  is  the  strap 
which  is  wont  to  surround  our  Im- 
perial neck;  also  the  purple  cloak  and 
the  crimson  tunic  and  all  our  Imperial 
garments.  They  shall  also  receive  the 
rank  of  those  who  preside  over  the 
Imperial  cavalry.  We  confer  on  them 
also  the  Imperial  sceptres  and  at  the 
same  time  the  spears  and  standards, 
also  the  banners  and  various  Imperial 
decorations  and  all  the  prerogatives  of 
our  supreme  Imperial  position  and  the 
glory  of  our  authority. 

We  decree  that  those  very  reverend 
men,  the  clerics  who  serve  the  most 
holy  Roman  Church  in  various  orders, 
shall  have  the  same  dignity,  distinction, 
power  and  pre-eminence,  by  the  glory 
of  which  our  Senate  is  decorated;  and 
we  decree  that  the  clergy  of  the  most 
holy  Roman  Church  shall  be  adorned 
as  are  the  soldiers  of  the  Empire;  and 
just  as  the  Imperial  power  receives 
dignity  from  various  offices,  chamber- 
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lains,  doorkeepers  and  all  the  guards, 
so  also  we  wish  the  holy  Roman 
Church  to  be  adorned;  and  so  that  the 
Pontifical  dignity  may  shine  forth  more 
clearly,  we  decree  this  also,  that  the 
clerics  of  the  same  holy  Roman 
Church  shall  decorate  their  horses  with 
saddle-cloths  of  linen  of  the  very 
whitest  color,  and  thus  the  horses  are 
to  be  equipped  for  riding;  and  just  as 
our  Senate  uses  sandals  with  fur  cover- 
ing, so  let  the  clerics  be  distinguished 
by  their  very  white  linen;  then  shall 
terrestrial  as  well  as  celestial  things  be 
adorned  to  God's  glory.  Above  all,  in 
addition,  we  grant  to  the  same  our 
most  holy  father  Sylvester,  Bishop  of 
the  City  of  Rome  and  Pope,  and  to  all 
the  most  blessed  Pontiffs  who  shall 
come  after  him  in  succession  for  ever, 
for  the  honor  and  glory  of  Christ  our 
Cod,  to  add  to  the  numbers  in  that 
same  great  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church  of  God  any  one  from  our  court 
who  shall  wish  of  his  own  free  choice 
to  become  a  cleric,  and  to  add  any  to 
the  number  of  monastic  clergy.  Let 
no  one  presume  to  act  arrogantly  in  all 
these  matters. 

So  we  have  decreed  this  also,  that 
our  venerable  father  Sylvester,  the 
Supreme  Pontiff,  and  all  his  successors 
should  use  and  wear  upon  their  heads 
to  the  praise  of  God  for  the  honor  of 
blessed  Peter  a  diadem,  that  is  a  crown 
of  purest  gold  and  precious  gems,  a 
crown  which  we  have  transferred  from 
our  own  head;  but  the  most  holy  Pope 
would  by  no  means  allow  that  golden 
crown  to  be  worn  above  the  crown  of 
the  priesthood,  which  he  wears  to  the 
glory  of  the  blessed  Peter,  so  we 
placed  upon  his  most  holy  head,  with 
our  own  hands,  a  sparklingly  bright 
tiara  depicting  the  Lord's  glorious 
Resurrection.  And,  holding  the  bridle 
of  his  horse,  we  performed  the  office  of 
groom  for  him,  decreeing  that  all  the 


Pontiffs,  his  successors,  might  alone 
use  that  tiara  in  processions. 

To  correspond  to  our  own  Empire 
and  so  that  the  supreme  Pontifical  au- 
thority may  not  be  dishonored,  but 
may  rather  be  adorned  with  glorious 
power  greater  than  the  dignity  of  any 
earthly  empire,  behold,  we  give  to  the 
often-mentioned  most  holy  Pontiff,  our 
father  Sylvester,  the  Universal  Pope, 
not  only  the  above-mentioned  palace, 
but  also  the  city  of  Rome  and  all  the 
provinces,  districts  and  cities  of  Italy 
and  the  Western  regions,  relinquishing 
them  to  the  authority  of  himself  and 
his  successors  as  Pontiffs  by  a  definite 
Imperial  grant.  We  have  decided  that 
this  should  be  laid  down  by  this  our 
divine,  holy  and  lawfully  framed  decree 
and  we  grant  it  on  a  permanent  legal 
basis  to  the  holy  Roman  Church. 

Therefore  we  have  seen  it  to  be 
fitting  that  our  Empire  and  the  power 
of  the  kingdom  should  be  transferred 
and  translated  to  the  Eastern  regions 
and  that  in  the  province  of  Byzantium 
in  the  most  suitable  place  a  city  should 
be  built  in  our  name  and  our  Empire 
established  there;  because  it  is  not  just 
that  an  earthly  Emperor  should  exer- 
cise authority  where  the  government  of 
priests  and  the  Head  of  the  Christian 
religion  have  been  installed  by  the 
heavenly  Emperor. 

We  decree  also  that  all  the  things 
which  we  have  established  and  ap- 
proved by  this  our  holy  Imperial  edict 
and  by  other  divine  decrees  shall  re- 
main uninjured  and  unbroken  until  the 
end  of  the  world;  so,  in  the  presence  of 
the  living  God,  Who  ordered  us  to 
reign,  and  in  the  presence  of  His  ter- 
rible judgment,  we  solemnly  warn,  by 
this  our  Imperial  enactment,  all  our 
successors  as  Emperors  and  all  our 
nobles,  the  satraps,  the  most  honor- 
able Senate  and  all  people  throughout 
the  world,  now  and  in  the  future  and 
in  all  times  previously  subject  to  our 
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Empire,  that  none  of  them  will  be  per- 
mitted in  any  way  to  oppose  or  destroy 
or  to  take  away  any  of  these  privileges, 
which  have  been  conceded  by  our  Im- 
perial decree  to  the  most  holy  Roman 
Church  and  to  its  Pontiffs.  But  if  any- 
one (which  we  do  not  believe)  does 
show  himself  as  bold  or  presumptuous 
in  this  matter,  he  shall  be  handed  over 
to  undergo  eternal  condemnation,  and 
he  shall  feel  the  hostility  of  the  Saints 
of  God,  the  Princes  of  the  Apostles, 
Peter  and  Paul,  against  him  in  this 
life  and  the  next,  and  he  shall  perish 
with  the  devil  and  all  the  wicked  by 
burning  in  the  lowest  hell. 

We  have  confirmed  the  parchment 
of  this  Imperial  decree  with  our  own 
hands  and  have  placed  it  over  the 
venerable  body  of  blessed  Peter,  the 
Prince  of  the  Apostles,  promising  to 


that  same  Apostle  of  God  that  we  will 
observe  inviolably  all  things  stated  in 
it,  and  that  we  will  hand  down  in  our 
commands  to  our  successors  instruc- 
tions to  preserve  it.  We  then  handed  it 
over  to  our  most  blessed  father  Syl- 
vester, the  Supreme  Pontiff  and  Uni- 
versal Pope,  and  through  him  to  all  the 
Pontiffs  who  succeed  him,  to  be  pos- 
sessed in  perpetuity  and  happiness, 
with  the  consent  of  our  Lord  God  and 
Savior  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Imperial  signature  follows:  May 
the  Godhead  preserve  you  for  many 
years,  most  holy  and  blessed  fathers. 

Given  at  Rome  on  the  third  day  be- 
fore the  Kalends  of  April,  when  our 
lord  Flavius  Constantinus  the  Emperor 
(in  his  fourth  term  of  office)  and 
Galliganus,  those  most  illustrious  men, 
were  consuls. 


45.  Pope  Nicholas  II:  Decree  on  Papal  Elections,  April  1059 

From  Church  and  State  Through  the  Centuries,  ed.  and  trans,  by  Sidney  7.  Fhler  and 
John  B.  Morrall  (Westminster,  Maryland:  The  Newman  Press,  1954),  pp.  25-28. 


IN  THE  name  of  the  Lord  God  our 
Savior  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  year  of  His 
incarnation  1059,  in  the  month  of 
April,  in  the  twelfth  indiction,  the  Holy 
Gospel  being  placed  before  the  assem- 
bly presided  over  by  the  most  reverend 
and  blessed  Apostolic  Pope  Nicholas 
and  attended  by  the  most  reverend 
archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and  ven- 
erable priests  and  deacons  in  the 
patriarchal  basilica  of  the  Lateran, 
called  the  basilica  of  Constantine,  the 
same  venerable  Pontiff,  speaking  with 
Apostolic  authority,  said  this  about  the 
election  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff: 

You  know,  most  blessed  and  be- 
loved brothers  and  fellow-bishops — nor 
has  it  been  concealed  from  the  lower 
members  also — how  much  adversity 
this  Apostolic  See,  in  which  by  God's 


will  T  serve,  endured  since  the  death  of 
the  lord  Stephen,  our  predecessor  of 
blessed  memory,  to  how  many  ham- 
mering blows  and  frequent  wounds  it 
was  subjected  by  the  traffickers  in 
simoniacal  heresy;  it  almost  seemed 
as  if  the  column  of  the  living  God  was 
about  to  stagger  and  the  net  of  the 
chief  fisher  to  be  submerged  in  the 
depths  of  shipwreck  by  the  swelling 
blasts.  Therefore,  if  it  please  you, 
Brethren,  we  should,  with  the  help  of 
God,  wisely  foresee  future  cases  and 
provide  for  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  in  future,  lest — which  God  for- 
bid— the  same  and  revived  evil  may 
prevail.  Consequently,  strengthened  by 
the  authority  of  predecessors  and  of 
other  holy  Fathers,  we  decide  and  de- 
cree; 
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That,  when  the  Pontiff  of  this  Uni- 
versal Roman  Church  dies,  the  Car- 
dinal-Bishops shall  first  take  counsel 
together  with  most  diligent  considera- 
tion, thereupon  call  in  to  themselves 
the  Cardinal-Clerics  and  then,  in  the 
same  manner,  the  remaining  clergy  and 
people  shall  approach  to  express  their 
consent  to  the  new  election. 

That — to  be  sure  that  the  disease  of 
venality  will  have  no  opportunity  to 
creep  in — the  churchmen  have  the 
leading  part  in  effecting  the  election  of 
the  Pope,  and  the  others  shall  only  be 
followers.  And  certainly  this  order  of 
the  election  will  be  found  right  and 
legitimate,  if,  after  the  rules  and  acts 
of  the  various  Fathers  have  been  con- 
sidered, the  dictum  of  our  blessed 
predecessor  Leo  be  also  recalled:  "No 
reason  allows,"  he  says,  ktthat  they 
who  have  neither  been  elected  by 
clerics,  nor  desired  by  the  people,  nor 
consecrated  by  the  bishops  of  their 
provinces  with  the  approval  of  the 
Metropolitan  should  be  accounted  as 
bishops."  But  because  the  Apostolic 
See  is  raised  above  all  Churches 
throughout  the  world  and  thus  can 
have  no  Metropolitan  above  itself,  the 
Cardinal-Bishops  undoubtedly  func- 
tion in  the  place  of  the  Metropolitan; 
that  is  to  say,  they  raise  their  elected 
Pontiff  to  the  summit  of  the  Apostolic 
eminence. 

Let  them  make  their  choice  from 
the  Roman  Church  itself,  if  a  suitable 
person  is  to  be  found  there;  if  not,  a 
person  from  elsewhere  may  be  elected. 

Saving  due  honor  and  reverence  for 
our  beloved  Henry,  who  is  at  present 
called  king  and  who,  if  God  wills,  is 
expected  to  be  future  Emperor;  in  so 
far  as  we  have  made  such  concessions 
to  himself  and  his  successors,  who  shall 
personally  have  obtained  this  right 
from  this  holy  Apostolic  See. 

But  if  the  perversity  of  corrupt  and 
evil  men  shall  so  prevail,  that  an  un- 


corrupted,  genuine  and  free  election 
may  not  be  made  in  the  City,  the 
Cardinal-Bishops  together  with  the 
clerics  of  the  Church  and  Catholic 
laity,  however  few,  may  be  legally  em- 
powered to  elect  a  Pontiff  to  the 
Apostolic  See  wherever  they  shall 
judge  to  be  more  suitable. 

After  an  election  shall  have  been 
definitely  made,  if  a  warlike  disturb- 
ance or  the  attempt  of  any  man  what- 
ever who  may  be  inspired  by  an  evil 
disposition,  shall  not  allow  the  person 
who  has  been  elected  to  the  Apostolic 
See  to  be  enthroned  according  to  cus- 
tom, nevertheless  the  person  elected 
shall,  as  Pope,  obtain  authority  to  rule 
the  holy  Roman  Church  and  to  dis- 
pose of  all  its  prerogatives,  as  we  know 
blessed  Gregory  did  before  his  conse- 
cration. 

But  if  anyone,  contrary  to  this  our 
statute  promulgated  by  decision  of  the 
Synod,  shall  by  discord  or  usurpation 
or  any  trickery  whatsoever  be  elected, 
consecrated  and  enthroned,  let  him  be 
held  and  accounted  by  all  not  as  Pope 
but  as  Satan,  not  as  an  Apostle  but  as 
an  apostate,  and  let  him  undergo,  as 
Antichrist  and  the  ravager  and  de- 
stroyer of  all  Christendom,  separation 
by  perpetual  excommunication  from 
the  threshold  of  the  holy  Church  of 
God  together  with  his  instigators,  sup- 
porters and  followers;  nor  shall  any 
hearing  be  allowed  him  in  this  case, 
but  he  shall  be  deposed  permanently 
from  every  ecclesiastical  office  which 
he  formerly  held.  Whosoever  shall 
take  his  part  or  shall  show  him  any 
reverence  as  Pontiff  whatsoever  or  shall 
dare  to  defend  him  in  any  way  shall  be 
penalized  with  the  same  sentence.  And 
whoever  shall  show  himself  contemp- 
tuous of  the  verdict  of  this  our  statute 
and  shall  attempt  in  his  temerity  to 
throw  into  disorder  and  to  disturb  the 
Roman  Church  in  infringement  of  this 
statute  shall  be  condemned  to  per- 
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petual  anathema  and  excommunication 
and  shall  be  reckoned  with  the  wicked 
who  do  not  rise  at  the  Judgment.  He 
shall  perceive  that  the  anger  of  the 
Omnipotent  God,  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit,  is  turned  against  him  and 
both  in  this  life  and  in  the  life  to  come 
he  shall  experience  the  fury  of  the  holy 
Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  whose  Church 
he  dares  to  throw  into  disorder.  "Let 
his  habitation  be  desolate,  and  let  there 
be  no  one  to  dwell  in  his  tents.  Let 
his  children  be  orphans  and  his  wife  a 
widow."  In  tumult  he  shall  be  swept 
away  and  his  sons  also  "shall  become 
beggars  and  shall  be  cast  out  of  their 
habitations.  The  usurer  shall  take  stock 
of  all  his  property  and  strangers  shall 
wipe  out  his  labors."  The  whole  world 
shall  fight  against  him,  and  all  the 
elements  shall  be  adverse  to  him,  and 


the  merits  of  all  the  saints  now  at  rest 
shall  put  him  to  confusion  and  in  this 
life  shall  take  open  vengeance  upon 
him. 

But  the  grace  of  Almighty  God  shall 
protect  those  who  are  faithful  to  this 
our  statute,  and  through  the  authority 
of  the  blessed  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul 
He  will  absolve  them  of  all  their  sins. 

I,  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Roman  Church, 
have  signed  this  statute  promulgated  by 
us,  as  it  reads  above.  I,  Boniface,  by 
the  grace  of  God  Bishop  of  Albano, 
have  signed.  I,  Humbert,  Bishop  of 
the  holy  Church  of  Silva  Candida,  have 
signed.  I,  Peter,  Bishop  of  the  Church 
of  Ostia,  have  signed.  And  other 
bishops  to  the  number  of  seventy-six, 
together  with  priests  and  deacons,  have 
signed. 


46.  Emperor  Henry  IV:  Decree  Concerning  the 
Truce  of  God,  1085 

From  Select  Historical  Documents  of  the  Middle  Ages,  trans,  by 
Ernest  F.  Henderson  (London:  George  Bell  and  Sons,  1892),  pp. 
208-216. 


WHEREAS  in  our  times  the  holy  church 
has  been  afflicted  beyond  measure  by 
tribulations  through  having  to  join  in 
suffering  so  many  oppressions  and  dan- 
gers, we  have  so  striven  to  aid  it,  with 
God's  help,  that  the  peace  which  we 
could  not  make  lasting  by  reason  of 
our  sins,  we  should  to  some  extent 
make  binding  by  at  least  exempting 
certain  days.  In  the  year  of  the  Lord's 
incarnation,  1085,  in  the  8th  indiction, 
it  was  decreed  by  God's  mediation,  the 
clergy  and  people  unanimously  agree- 
ing: that  from  the  first  day  of  the 
Advent  of  our  Lord  until  the  end  of 
the  day  of  the  Epiphany,  and  from  the 
beginning  of  Septuagesima  until  the 
8th  day  after  Pentecost,  and  through- 


out that  whole  day,  and  on  every 
Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sun- 
day, until  sunrise  on  Monday,  and  on 
the  day  of  the  fast  of  the  four  seasons, 
and  on  the  eve  and  the  day  itself  of 
each  of  the  apostles — moreover  on 
every  day  canonically  set  apart,  or  in 
future  to  be  set  apart,  for  fasting  or 
for  celebrating — this  decree  of  peace 
shall  be  observed.  The  purpose  of  it  is 
that  those  who  travel  and  those  who 
remain  at  home  may  enjoy  the  greatest 
possible  security,  so  that  no  one  shall 
commit  murder  or  arson,  robbpry  or 
assault,  no  man  shall  injure  another 
with  a  whip  or  a  sword  or  any  kind  of 
weapon,  and  that  no  one,  no  matter 
on  account  of  what  wrong  he  shall  be 
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at  feud,  shall  from  the  Advent  of  our 
Lord  to  the  8th  day  after  Epiphany, 
and  from  Septuagesima  until  the  8th 
day  after  Pentecost,  presume  to  bear 
as  weapons  a  shield,  sword,  or  lance — 
or,  in  fact,  the  burden  of  any  armor. 
Likewise  on  the  other  days — namely, 
on  Sundays,  Thursdays,  Fridays,  Sat- 
urdays, and  on  the  eve  and  day  of 
each  of  the  apostles,  and  on  every  day 
canonically  fixed,  or  to  be  fixed,  for 
fasting  or  celebrating,  it  is  unlawful, 
except  for  those  going  a  long  distance, 
to  carry  arms;  and  even  then  under  the 
condition  that  they  injure  no  one  in 
any  way.  If,  during  the  space  for  which 
the  peace  has  been  declared,  it  shall  be 
necessary  for  any  one  to  go  to  another 
place  where  that  peace  is  not  observed, 
he  may  bear  arms;  provided,  neverthe- 
less, that  he  harm  no  one  unless  he  is 
attacked  and  has  to  defend  himself. 
Moreover,  when  he  returns,  he  shall 
lay  aside  his  weapons  again.  If  it  shall 
happen  that  a  castle  is  being  besieged, 
the  besiegers  shall  cease  from  the  at- 
tack during  the  days  included  in  the 
peace,  unless  they  are  attacked  by  the 
besieged,  and  are  obliged  to  beat  them 
back. 

And  lest  this  statute  of  peace  be  vio- 
lated with  impunity  by  any  person,  the 
following  sentence  was  decreed  by  all 
present:  If  a  freeman  or  a  noble  shall 
have  violated  it — that  is,  if  he  shall 
have  committed  murder,  or  shall  have 
transgressed  it  in  any  other  way — he 
shall,  without  any  payments  or  any 
friends  being  allowed  to  intervene,  be 
expelled  from  within  his  boundaries, 
and  his  heirs  may  take  his  whole  es- 
tate; and  if  he  hold  a  fief,  the  lord  to 
whom  it  belongs  shall  take  it.  But  if, 
after  his  expulsion,  his  heirs  shall  be 
found  to  have  given  him  any  aid  or 
support,  and  shall  be  convicted  of  it, 
the  estate  shall  be  taken  from  them  and 
shall  fall  to  the  portion  of  the  king. 
But  if  he  wish  to  clear  himself  of  the 


charges  against  him  he  shall  swear  with 
12  who  are  equally  noble  and  free.  If 
a  slave  kill  a  man  he  shall  be  be- 
headed; if  he  wound  him  he  shall  have 
his  right  hand  cut  off;  if  he  have  trans- 
gressed a  whip,  or  any  thing  else — 
he  shall  be  flogged  and  shorn.  But  if 
the  accused  slave  wish  to  prove  his  in- 
nocence, he  shall  purge  himself  by 
the  ordeal  of  cold  water:  in  such  wise, 
however,  that  he  himself,  and  no  one 
in  his  place,  be  sent  to  the  water.  But 
if,  fearing  the  sentence  that  has  been 
passed  against  him,  he  shall  have  fled 
— he  shall  be  forever  under  the  bann. 
And  wherever  he  is  heard  to  be,  let- 
ters shall  be  sent  there  announcing  that 
he  is  under  the  bann,  and  that  no  one 
may  hold  intercourse  with  him.  The 
hands  may  not  be  cut  off  of  boys  who 
have  not  yet  completed  their  12th 
year:  if  boys,  then,  shall  transgess  this 
peace,  they  shall  be  punished  with 
whipping  only.  It  is  not  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  peace  if  any  one  order  a 
delinquent  slave,  or  a  scholar,  or  any 
one  who  is  subject  to  him  in  any  way, 
to  be  beaten  with  rods  or  with  whips. 
It  is  an  exception  also  to  this  statute 
of  peace,  if  the  emperor  shall  publicly 
order  an  expedition  to  be  made  to 
seek  the  enemies  of  the  realm,  or  shall 
be  pleased  to  hold  a  council  to  judge 
the  enemies  of  justice.  The  peace  is  not 
violated  if,  while  it  continues,  the 
duke,  or  other  counts,  or  bailiffs,  or 
their  substitutes  hold  courts,  and  law- 
fully exercise  judgment  over  thieves 
and  robbers,  and  other  harmful  per- 
sons. This  imperial  peace  has  been 
decreed  chiefly  for  the  security  of  all 
those  who  are  at  feud:  but  not  to  the 
end  that,  after  the  peace  is  over,  they 
may  dare  to  rob  and  plunder  through- 
out the  villages  and  homes.  For  the  law 
and  judgment  that  was  in  force  against 
them  before  this  peace  was  decreed 
shall  be  most  diligently  observed,  so 
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that  they  be  restrained  from  iniquity: 
for  robbers  and  plunderers  are  ex- 
cepted  from  this  divine  peace,  and,  in 
fact,  from  every  peace.  If  any  one 
strive  to  oppose  this  pious  decree,  so 
that  he  will  neither  promise  the  peace 
to  God  nor  observe  it,  no  priest  shall 
presume  to  sing  a  mass  for  him  or  to 
give  heed  to  his  salvation:  if  he  be  ill, 
no  Christian  shall  presume  to  visit  him, 
and,  unless  he  come  to  his  senses,  he 
shall  do  without  the  Eucharist  even  at 
the  end.  If  any  one,  either  at  the  pres- 
ent time  or  among  our  posterity  for- 
ever, shall  presume  to  violate  it,  he  is 
banned  by  us  irrevocably.  We  decree 
that  it  rests  not  more  in  the  power  of 
the  counts  or  centenars,  or  any  official, 
than  in  that  of  the  whole  people  in 
common,  to  inflict  the  above  men- 
tioned punishments  on  the  violators  of 
the  holy  peace.  And  let  them  most 
diligently  be  on  their  guard  lest,  in 
punishing,  they  show  friendship  or 
hatred,  or  do  anything  contrary  to 
justice:  let  them  not  conceal  the  crimes 
of  any  one,  but  rather  make  them  pub- 
lic. No  one  shall  accept  money  for 
the  redemption  of  those  who  shall 
have  been  found  transgressing.  Mer- 


chants on  the  road  where  they  do  busi- 
ness, rustics  while  laboring  at  rustic 
work — at  ploughing,  digging,  reaping, 
and  other  similar  occupations — shall 
have  peace  every  day.  Women,  more- 
over, and  all  those  ordained  to  sacred 
orders,  shall  enjoy  continual  peace.  In 
the  churches,  moreover,  and  in  the 
cemeteries  of  the  churches,  let  honor 
and  reverence  be  paid  to  God:  so  that 
if  a  robber  or  thief  flee  thither  he  shall 
not  at  all  be  seized,  but  shall  be  be- 
sieged there  until,  induced  by  hunger, 
he  shall  be  compelled  to  surrender.  If 
any  one  shall  presume  to  furnish  the 
culprit  with  means  of  defence,  arms, 
victuals,  or  opportunity  for  flight,  he' 
shall  be  punished  with  the  same  pen- 
alty as  the  guilty  man.  We  forbid  un- 
der our  bann,  moreover,  that  any  one 
in  sacred  orders,  convicted  of  trans- 
gressing this  peace,  be  punished  with 
the  punishments  of  laymen — he  shall, 
instead,  be  handed  over  to  the  bishop. 
Where  laymen  are  decapitated,  clerks 
shall  be  suspended  from  their  posi- 
tions: and,  by  the  consent  of  the  laity, 
they  shall  be  afflicted  with  frequent 
fasts  and  flagellations  until  they  shall 
have  atoned.  Amen. 


47.  The  Investiture  Struggle,  1076-1081 

Selections  A  and  B  from  Historical  Documents  of  the 
Middle  A^es,  trans,  by  Ernest  K  Henderson  (London: 
George  Bell  and  Sons,  1892),  pp.  372-376;  394-405.  Selec- 
tion C  from  Church  and  State  Through  the  Centuries, 
ed.  and  trans,  by  Sidney  Z.  Ehler  and  John  B.  Morrall 
(Westminster,  Maryland:  The  Newman  Press,  1954),  pp. 
29-39. 


A.    EMPEROR     HENRY     IV.     LETTER     TO 

POPE    ST.    GREGORY   VII,      24   JANUARY 

1076 

HENRY,  king,  not  through  usurpation 
but  through  the  holy  ordination  of 
God,  to  Hildebrand,  at  present  not 
pope  but  false  monk.  Such  greeting  as 


this  hast  thou  merited  through  thy 
disturbances,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
grade  in  the  church  which  thou  hast 
omitted  to  make  a  partaker  not  of 
honor  but  of  confusion,  not  of  benedic- 
tion but  of  malediction.  For,  to  men- 
tion few  and  especial  cases  out  of 
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many,  not  only  hast  thou  not  feared 
to  lay  hands  upon  the  rulers  of  the  holy 
church,  the  anointed  of  the  Lord — the 
archbishops,  namely,  bishops  and 
priests — but  thou  hast  trodden  them 
under  foot  like  slaves  ignorant  of  what 
their  master  is  doing.  Thou  hast  won 
favor  from  the  common  herd  by  crush- 
ing them;  thou  hast  looked  upon  all  of 
them  as  knowing  nothing,  upon  thy 
sole  self,  moreover,  as  knowing  all 
things.  This  knowledge,  however,  thou 
hast  used  not  for  edification  but  for 
destruction;  so  that  with  reason  we  be- 
lieve that  St.  Gregory,  whose  name 
thou  hast  usurped  for  thyself,  was 
prophesying  concerning  thee  when  he 
said:  "The  pride  of  him  who  is  in 
power  increases  the  more,  the  greater 
the  number  of  those  subject  to  him; 
and  he  thinks  that  he  himself  can  do 
more  than  all."  And  we,  indeed,  have 
endured  all  this,  being  eager  to  guard 
the  honor  of  the  apostolic  see;  thou, 
however,  hast  understood  our  humility 
to  be  fear,  and  hast  not,  accordingly, 
shunned  to  rise  up  against  the  royal 
power  conferred  upon  us  by  God,  dar- 
ing to  threaten  to  divest  us  of  it.  As  if 
we  had  received  our  kingdom  from 
thee!  As  if  the  kingdom  and  the  empire 
were  in  thine  and  not  in  God's  hand! 
And  this  although  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  did  call  us  to  the  kingdom,  did 
not,  however,  call  thee  to  the  priest- 
hood. For  thou  hast  ascended  by  the 
following  steps.  By  wiles,  namely, 
which  the  profession  of  monk  abhors, 
thou  hast  achieved  money;  by  money, 
favor;  by  the  sword,  the  throne  of 
peace.  And  from  the  throne  of  peace 
thou  hast  disturbed  peace,  inasmuch  as 
thou  hast  armed  subjects  against  those 
in  authority  over  them;  inasmuch  as 
thou,  who  wert  not  called,  hast  taught 
that  our  bishops  called  of  God  are  to 
be  despised;  inasmuch  as  thou  hast 
usurped  for  laymen  the  ministry  over 
their  priests,  allowing  them  to  depose 
or  condemn  those  whom  they  them- 


selves had  received  as  teachers  from 
the  hand  of  God  through  the  laying  on 
of  hands  of  the  bishops.  On  me  also 
who,  although  unworthy  to  be  among 
the  anointed,  have  nevertheless  been 
anointed  to  the  kingdom,  thou  hast 
lain  thy  hand;  me  who — as  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  holy  Fathers  teaches,  de- 
claring that  I  am  not  to  be  deposed  for 
any  crime  unless,  which  God  forbid, 
I  should  have  strayed  from  the  faith — 
am  subject  to  the  judgment  of  God 
alone.  For  the  wisdom  of  the  holy 
fathers  committed  even  Julian  the 
apostate  not  to  themselves,  but  to  God 
alone,  to  be  judged  and  to  be  deposed. 
For  himself  the  true  pope,  Peter,  also 
exclaims:  "Fear  God,  honor  the  king." 
But  thou  who  dost  not  fear  God,  dost 
dishonor  in  me  his  appointed  one. 
Wherefore  St.  Paul,  when  he  has  not 
spared  an  angel  from  Heaven  if  he 
shall  have  preached  otherwise,  has  not 
excepted  thee  also  who  dost  teach 
otherwise  upon  earth.  For  he  says:  "If 
any  one,  either  1  or  an  angel  from 
Heaven,  should  preach  a  gospel  other 
than  that  which  has  been  preached  to 
you,  he  shall  be  damned."  Thou, 
therefore,  damned  by  this  curse  and 
by  the  judgment  of  all  our  bishops 
and  by  our  own,  descend  and  relin- 
quish the  apostolic  chair  which  thou 
hast  usurped.  Let  another  ascend  the 
throne  of  St.  Peter,  who  shall  not  prac- 
tice violence  under  the  cloak  of  re- 
ligion, but  shall  teach  the  sound  doc- 
trine of  St.  Peter.  1,  Henry,  king  by  the 
grace  of  God,  do  say  unto  thee,  to- 
gether with  all  our  bishops:  Descend, 
descend,  to  be  damned  throughout  the 
ages. 

B.  BISHOPS  OF  THE  EMPIRE:  LETTER 

TO  POPE  ST.  GREGORY  VII,  24  JANUARY 

1076 

Siegfried,  archbishop  of  Mainz,  Udo 
of  Treves,  William  of  Utrecht,  Her- 
mann of  Metz,  Henry  of  Laudun, 
Ricbert  of  Verdun,  Bibo  of  Tours, 
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Hozemann  of  Spires,  Burkhard  of 
Halberstadt,  Werner  of  Strasburg, 
Burkhard  of  Basel,  Otto  of  Constance, 
Adalbero  of  Wurzburg,  Rodbert  of 
Bamberg,  Otto  of  Ratisbon,  Ellinard 
of  Prising,  Odalric  of  Eichstadt,  Fred- 
erick of  Miinster,  Eilbert  of  Minden, 
Hezil  of  Hildesheim,  Benno  of  Osna- 
briick,  Eppo  of  Naples,  Imadus  of 
Paderborn,  Tiedo  of  Brandenburg, 
Burkhard  of  Lausanne,  Bruno  of 
Verona:  to  brother  Hildebrand. 

Although  it  was  well  known  to  us, 
when  thou  didst  first  invade  the  helm 
of  the  church,  what  an  unlawful  and 
nefarious  thing  thou,  contrary  to  right 
and  justice,  wast  presuming  with  thy 
well-known  arrogance  to  do:  we  never- 
theless thought  best  to  veil  the  so 
vicious  beginnings  of  thy  elevation  by 
a  certain  excusatory  silence;  hoping, 
namely,  that  such  wicked  commence- 
ments would  be  rectified,  and  to  some 
degree  obliterated  by  the  probity  and 
zeal  of  the  rest  of  thy  reign.  But  now, 
as  the  lamentable  state  of  the  church 
universal  proclaims  and  bemoans,  thou 
dost,  with  pertinacious  continuance, 
fulfill  the  promises  of  thy  evil  begin- 
nings through  the  still  worse  progress 
of  thy  actions  and  decrees.  For  al- 
though our  Lord  and  Savior  impressed 
upon  his  faithful  followers  the  special 
advantages  of  peace  and  charity — in 
testimony  of  which  too  many  proofs 
exist  to  be  comprised  in  the  extent  of 
a  letter — thou,  on  the  contrary,  striv- 
ing after  profane  novelties,  delighting 
more  in  a  widely  known  than  in  a 
good  name,  being  swelled  with  unheard 
of  pride,  hast,  like  a  standard-bearer 
of  schism,  torn  with  proud  cruelty  and 
cruel  pride  all  the  members  of  the 
church,  which,  following  the  apostle, 
were  enjoying  a  quiet  and  tranquil  life 
before  thy  times.  Thou  hast,  with 
raging  madness,  scattered  through  all 
the  churches  of  Italy,  Germany,  Gaul 
and  Spain  the  flame  of  discord  which, 


through  thy  ruinous  factions,  thou 
didst  start  in  the  Roman  Church.  For 
by  taking  away  from  the  bishops,  as 
well  as  thou  wast  able,  all  the  power 
which  is  known  to  have  been  divinely 
conferred  upon  them  through  the  grace 
of  the  holy  Spirit,  which  chiefly  mani- 
fests itself  in  ordinations;  and  by  giv- 
ing over  to  the  fury  of  the  people  all 
the  administration  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs — seeing  that  now  no  one  is 
bishop  or  priest  over  any  one  unless  he 
has  bought  this  by  most  unworthy  as- 
sent from  thy  magnificence — thou  hast 
disturbed,  with  wretched  confusion,  all 
the  vigor  of  the  apostolic  institution 
and  that  most  beautiful  distribution  of 
the  members  of  Christ  which  the 
Teacher  of  the  nations  so  often  com- 
mends and  inculcates.  And  thus, 
through  these  thy  boasted  decrees — 
we  cannot  speak  of  it  without  tears — 
the  name  of  Christ  has  almost  perished. 
Who,  moreover,  for  the  very  indignity 
of  the  thing,  is  not  astounded  that 
thou  shouldst  usurp  and  arrogate  to 
thyself  a  certain  new  and  unlawful 
power  in  order  to  destroy  rights  which 
are  the  due  of  the  whole  brotherhood? 
For  thou  dost  assert  that  no  one  of  us 
shall  have  any  further  power  of  bind- 
ing or  loosing  any  one  of  our  parish- 
ioners whose  crime,  or  even  the  mere 
rumor  of  it,  shall  reach  thee — save 
thou  alone,  or  him  whom  thou  dost 
especially  delegate  for  this  purpose. 
What  man  that  is  learned  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures  does  not  see  the  more  than 
madness  of  this  decree?  Since,  there- 
fore, we  have  decided  that  it  is  worse 
than  any  evil  longer  to  tolerate  that 
the  church  of  God  should  be  so  seri- 
ously endangered — nay,  almost  ruined 
— through  these  and  other  workings  of 
thy  presumptions — we  have  agreed,  by 
common  consent  of  all  of  us,  to  make 
known  to  thee  that  about  which  we 
have  hitherto  kept  silent:  why  it  is  that 
thou  neither  now  mayst,  nor  at  any 
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time  couldst  preside  over  the  apostolic 
see.  Thou  thyself,  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Henry  (III)  of  blessed  mem- 
ory, didst  bind  thyself  by  an  oath  in 
person,  never  while  that  emperor 
lived,  or  his  son  our  master  the  most 
glorious  king  who  is  now  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  thyself  to  accept  the  papacy, 
or,  so  far  as  thou  couldst  prevent  it, 
to  permit  any  one  else  to  receive  it 
without  the  assent  and  approbation 
either  of  the  father  during  his  life,  or 
of  the  son  so  long  as  he  too  should 
live.  And  there  are  very  many  bishops 
who  can  today  bear  witness  to  this 
oath,  having  seen  it  at  that  time  with 
their  eyes  and  heard  it  with  their  ears. 
Remember  this  also,  how,  when  the 
ambition  of  securing  the  papacy  tickled 
some  of  the  cardinals,  thou  thyself,  in 
order  to  remove  rivalry,  didst  bind 
thyself  by  an  oath,  on  the  condition 
and  with  the  understanding  that  they 
should  do  the  same,  never  to  accept  the 
papacy.  See  how  faithfully  thou  hast 
observed  both  these  oaths!  Moreover, 
when,  in  the  time  of  pope  Nicholas,  a 
synod  was  held  with  125  bishops  in 
session,  this  was  established  and  de- 
creed: that  no  one  should  ever  become 
pope  except  by  election  of  the  car- 
dinals, with  the  approbation  of  the 
people  and  through  the  consent  and 
authority  of  the  king.  And  thou  thy- 
self wast  the  author,  the  sponsor  and 
the  signer  of  this  decree.  Furthermore 
thou  hast  filled  the  whole  church,  as 
it  were,  with  the  ill  odor  of  a  most 
grave  charge  concerning  the  too  famil- 
iar living  together  and  cohabitation 
with  a  strange  woman.  By  which  thing 
our  sense  of  shame  suffers  more  than 
our  cause,  although  this  general  com- 
plaint has  resounded  everywhere:  that 
all  the  decrees  of  the  apostolic  see  have 
been  set  in  motion  by  women — in  a 
word,  that  through  this  new  senate  of 
women  the  whole  circle  of  the  church 
is  administered.  For  no  amount  of 


complaining  suffices  concerning  the  in- 
juries and  insults  against  bishops  whom 
thou  most  unworthily  dost  call  sons 
of  harlots  and  the  like.  Since,  there- 
fore, thy  accession  has  been  inaugu- 
rated by  such  perjuries;  since,  through 
the  abuse  of  thy  innovations,  the 
church  of  God  is  in  danger  through 
so  severe  a  storm;  and  since  thou  hast 
defiled  thy  life  and  conversation  with 
such  manifold  infamy:  we  renounce 
the  obedience  which  we  never  prom- 
ised to  thee,  nor  shall  we  in  future  at 
all  observe  it.  And  since,  as  thou  didst 
publicly  proclaim,  not  one  of  us  has 
been  to  thee  thus  far  a  bishop,  so  also 
shall  thou  henceforth  be  pope  for  none 
of  us. 

('.    POPE  ST.  GREGORY  VII:    LETTER   TO 

HERMANN,    BISHOP    OF    METZ,    15 

MARCH   1081 

It  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  grace 
of  God  that  you  are  ready,  as  we  have 
learned,  to  go  through  trials  and 
dangers  in  the  defence  of  the  truth. 
For  such  is  His  ineffable  grace  and  im- 
mense mercy  that  He  never  permits 
that  those  chosen  by  Him  go  entirely 
astray  and  never  allows  them  to  fall  or 
to  be  cast  down  completely.  On  the 
contrary,  letting  them  pass  through  a 
time  of  persecution  as  a  useful  proba- 
tion, He  makes  them  stronger  than 
before,  even  after  some  trepidation. 
And  because  among  strong  men  he 
who  acts  bravely  and  goes  forward 
with  fervor  inflames  virile  hearts — like- 
wise among  cowards  fear  induces  one 
to  flee  more  shamefully  than  the  other 
— we  wish  to  impress  upon  your 
Grace,  with  admonishing  voice,  the  fol- 
lowing: that  you  should  be  pleased  to 
stand  among  the  first  in  the  army  of 
the  Christian  religion  if  you  do  not 
doubt  that  they  are  nearest  to  God 
the  Victorious,  and  that  they  are  the 
most  worthy  ones. 

It  seems,  however,  hardly  necessary 
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to  us  to  comply  with  your  request, 
namely,  to  be  somewhat  assisted  by  a 
letter  from  us  and  fortified  against  the 
madness  of  those  who  keep  repeating 
with  perverse  mouth:  that  the  Holy 
and  Apostolic  See  has  no  authority  to 
excommunicate  Henry — a  man  who 
despises-  the  Christian  law,  destroys 
the  Churches  and  the  Empire,  spon- 
sors and  supports  heretics — and  to 
absolve  any  one  from  the  oath  of 
fealty  to  him.  We  hardly  deem  it 
necessary  because  so  many  and  quite 
clear  proofs  of  this  can  be  found  on 
the  pages  of  Holy  Scriptures.  Nor  do 
we  believe  that  those  who  accumulate 
for  themselves  damnation  by  despising 
and  opposing  the  truth  have  added 
these  views  to  the  defence  of  their 
audacious  standpoint  either  by  igno- 
rance or  by  madness  and  wretched 
desperation.  And  no  wonder.  For  such 
is  the  habit  of  the  wicked  that  looking 
for  protection  of  their  iniquity  they 
defend  those  who  are  similar  to  them- 
selves; and  they  attach  no  importance 
to  the  fact  that  they  incur  perdition  for 
lying. 

Now,  to  say  only  a  few  words  out  of 
many,  who  does  not  know  the  words 
of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ 
who  says  in  the  Gospel,  "Thou  art 
Peter  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build 
my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it;  and  I  will  give 
unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
bind  upon  earth  shall  be  bound  also  in 
Heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
loose  upon  earth  shall  be  loosed  also 
in  Heaven"?  Are  the  kings  excepted 
here?  Are  they  not  among  the  sheep 
that  the  Son  of  God  committed  to  St. 
Peter?  Who,  I  ask,  can  consider  him- 
self as  exempted  from  this  universal 
power  of  binding  and  loosing,  con- 
ferred upon  St.  Peter,  unless  such  an 
unfortunate  one  who,  unwilling  to  bear 
the  yoke  of  the  Lord,  subjects  himself 


to  the  burden  of  the  devil  and  refuses 
to  be  among  Christ's  sheep?  For  such 
a  one  it  will  add  very  little  to  his 
wretched  liberty  if  he  shakes  from  his 
proud  neck  the  power  divinely  granted 
to  St.  Peter;  the  more  any  one,  out  of 
his  pride,  refuses  to  bear  it,  the  more 
heavily  it  shall  press  upon  him  and  he 
shall  carry  it  to  his  damnation  at  the 
Judgment. 

The  Holy  Fathers,  supporting  and 
serving  the  Holy  Roman  Church  with 
great  veneration,  called  her  the  Uni- 
versal Mother  in  Councils  and  also 
otherwise  in  their  writings  and  acts. 
By  this  doing  they  supported  and 
served  this  institution  of  Divine  will, 
this  pledge  of  a  dispensation  to  the 
Church,  this  privilege  handed  over 
since  the  beginning  to  St.  Peter,  chief 
of  the  Apostles,  and  confirmed  to  him 
by  a  heavenly  decree.  And  accepting 
the  proofs  of  all  this  and  including 
them  in  the  confirmation  of  the  faith 
and  in  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  re- 
ligion, they  also  accepted  her  judg- 
ments; consenting  in  this,  they  agreed 
as  if  with  one  spirit  and  one  voice: 
that  all  major  affairs  and  important 
matters,  as  well  as  jurisdiction  over  all 
churches,  ought  to  be  referred  to  her 
as  to  a  mother  and  head;  that  from 
her  there  is  no  appeal;  and  that  no 
one  should  or  could  retract  or  repudi- 
ate her  sentences.  Consequently,  when 
the  blessed  Pope  Gelasius  wrote, 
armed  with  Divine  authority,  to  the 
Emperor  Anastasius,  he  instructed  him 
what  and  how  he  should  think  in  the 
matter  of  the  primacy  of  the  Holy  and 
Apostolic  See  as  follows:  "Although 
the  faithful  should  be  obedient  to  all 
priests  in  general  who  duly  fulfil  the 
duties  of  religion,  how  much  more 
must  they  give  adherence  to  the  ruler 
of  that  See  which  the  Supreme  God- 
head wished  to  preside  over  all  priests 
and  the  subsequent  piety  of  the  whole 
Church  has  always  honored?  So  your 
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prudence  will  perceive  that  by  no 
human  design  of  any  sort  whatever 
can  any  one  set  himself  up  as  equal  by 
privilege  or  acknowledgment  to  him 
whom  the  Voice  of  Christ  has  made 
supreme,  and  whom  the  venerable 
Church  has  always  recognized  and  held 
in  honor  as  her  Primate." 

Likewise  Pope  Julius  when  writing 
to  the  Eastern  bishops  concerning  the 
power  of  the  same  Holy  and  Apostolic 
See,  said:  "It  would  be  fitting  for  you, 
Brethren,  to  speak  about  the  Holy 
Roman  and  Apostolic  Church  moder- 
ately and  not  with  vehemence  against 
her;  for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself, 
addressing  her  as  it  was  fitting,  said: 
Thou  art  Peter  and  upon  this  rock 
will  1  build  my  Church  and  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it;  and 
1  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.'  She  has  there- 
fore the  power,  conceded  by  a  unique 
privilege,  of  opening  and  closing  the 
gates  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  for 
whom  she  will."  Is  it  not  rightful,  then, 
for  him  to  whom  the  power  of  opening 
and  closing  Heaven  has  been  granted 
to  exercise  justice  on  earth?  God  for- 
bid that  it  should  not  be!  Just  remem- 
ber what  the  Most  Blessed  Apostle 
Paul  says:  "Know  ye  not  that  we  shall 
judge  angels?  How  much  more  the 
things  of  earth!"  And  the  blessed  Pope 
Gregory  stated  that  those  kings  shall 
fall  from  their  dignity  who  would  pre- 
sume to  violate  the  decrees  of  the 
Apostolic  See,  writing  to  a  certain 
senator-abbot  in  these  words:  "If  any 
king,  priest,  judge  or  person  of  secular 
estates  shall  ignore  this  page  of  our 
enactment  and  shall  try  to  contravene 
it,  he  shall  lose  the  dignity  of  his  au- 
thority and  honor,  and  shall  know  that 
he  is  guilty  by  Divine  judgment  of  hav- 
ing committed  a  crime;  and  unless  he 
shall  restore  the  things  which  have 
been  wrongfully  seized  by  him,  or 
atone  by  suitable  penance  for  his  law- 


less deeds,  he  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  Most  Holy  Body  and  Blood  of  our 
Redeemer  Jesus  Christ  and  shall  be 
subject  to  a  terrible  retribution  at  the 
eternal  judgment." 

If  the  blessed  Gregory,  that  most 
gentle  teacher,  laid  down  that  kings 
who  should  violate  his  enactments  in 
the  case  of  one  guest-house,  should 
not  only  be  deposed  but  also  excom- 
municated and  condemned  in  the 
eternal  judgment,  who  will  say  that  we 
have  been  wrong  in  having  deposed 
and  excommunicated  Henry,  who  is 
not  only  a  flouter  of  the  Apostolic 
decrees,  but  also  of  Mother  Church 
herself  and,  as  far  as  he  may  be,  a 
perverter  of  the  whole  kingdom  and  a 
shameless  plunderer  and  brutal  ravager 
of  the  churches?  So,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  blessed  Peter,  we  have  learnt  in 
a  letter  about  the  ordination  of 
Clement,  in  which  he  speaks  as  fol- 
lows: "If  any  man  shall  be  friendly  to 
those  with  whom  he  ( speaking  of  that 
Clement)  is  not  in  communication,  he 
is  in  complicity  with  those  who  want 
to  destroy  the  Church  of  God;  and, 
though  he  may  seem  to  be  with  us  in 
body,  he  is  against  us  in  mind  and 
spirit  and  he  is  a  much  more  dangerous 
foe  than  those  who  are  outside  and 
who  are  avowed  enemies.  He  under 
the  pretence  of  friendship  performs  the 
action  of  an  enemy  and  destroys  and 
tears  the  Church."  Take  notice,  then, 
my  beloved;  if  the  Pope  passes  judg- 
ment so  severely  on  him  who  is  on 
terms  of  friendship  or  acquaintance 
with  those  whom  he  regards  as  enemies 
because  of  their  actions,  with  how 
much  greater  severity  will  he  condemn 
the  man  himself  whose  actions  he  re- 
gards as  inimical? 

But  to  return  to  the  point:  Ought  not 
the  authority  which  has  been  estab- 
lished by  laymen,  perhaps  those  who 
had  no  knowledge  of  God,  to  be  sub- 
jected to  that  authority  which  the 
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Providence  of  Almighty  God  estab- 
lished for  His  own  honor  and  gave,  in 
His  mercy,  to  the  world?  For  His  Son, 
just  as  He  is  believed  without  doubt 
to  be  God  and  Man,  is  also  held  to  be 
the  High  Priest,  the  Head  of  all  priests, 
sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father 
and  always  interceding  for  us;  and  He 
despised  a  secular  kingship,  with  which 
the  sons  of  this  world  are  so  puffed  up, 
and  came  freely  to  the  priesthood  of 
the  Cross.  Who  does  not  know  that 
kings  and  princes  are  sprung  from 
those  who,  unmindful  of  God,  urged 
on,  in  fact,  by  the  devil,  the  prince  of 
the  world,  and  by  pride,  plunder, 
treachery,  murders  and  by  almost 
every  crime,  have  striven  with  blind 
cupidity  and  intolerable  presumption 
to  dominate  over  their  equals,  that  is 
to  say,  over  men?  To  whom  indeed 
may  those  who  aspire  to  bend  God's 
priests  to  their  ways  be  better  com- 
pared than  to  him,  who  is  head  over 
all  the  sons  of  pride?  He  is  the  being 
who,  tempting  the  High  Priest,  the 
Head  of  priests,  the  Son  of  the  Most 
High,  and  promising  Him  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world,  said:  "All  these 
things  1  will  give  Thee,  if  Thou  wilt 
fall  down  and  worship  me."  Who  can 
doubt  that  the  priests  of  Christ  are  to 
be  accounted  fathers  and  judges  of 
kings  and  princes  and  all  the  faithful? 
Is  it  not  recognized  to  be  wretched 
madness  if  a  son  tries  to  obtain 
ascendancy  over  his  father,  or  a  pupil 
over  his  teacher;  or  to  subdue  to  one's 
own  domination,  by  unlawful  pressure, 
him  to  whom  one  believes  is  com- 
mitted not  only  the  earthly  but  also 
the  heavenly  power  of  binding  and 
loosing?  The  Emperor  Constantine  the 
Great,  lord  of  all  the  kings  and  princes 
throughout  almost  the  whole  world, 
clearly  knew  this  fact  (as  blessed 
Gregory  mentions  in  his  letter  to  the 
Emperor  Maurice),  when,  sitting  in 
the  Council  of  Nicaea  last  after  all  the 


bishops,  he  did  not  presume  to  pass 
any  verdict  of  judgment  upon  them; 
but,  going  as  far  as  to  call  them  gods, 
decreed  that  they  were  not  to  be  sub- 
ject to  his  judgment,  but  rather  that 
he  himself  would  depend  on  their 
opinion.  Also  the  previously  mentioned 
Pope  Gelasius  when  persuading  the 
Emperor  Anastasius  not  to  take  as  an 
insult  the  truth  which  was  brought 
home  to  his  understanding,  added: 
"There  are  indeed,  most  august  Em- 
peror, two  powers  by  which  this  world 
is  chiefly  ruled — the  sacred  authority 
of  the  Popes  and  the  royal  power;  of 
these  the  priestly  power  is  much  more 
important,  because  it  has  to  render 
account  for  the  kings  of  men  them- 
selves at  the  Divine  tribunal."  And  a 
little  further  on  he  says:  "You  know, 
therefore,  that  in  these  matters  you 
ought  to  depend  on  ecclesiastical  judg- 
ment, instead  of  seeking  to  bend  it  to 
your  own  will." 

Equipped,  then,  with  such  enact- 
ments and  authorities,  many  bishops 
have  excommunicated,  sometimes 
kings,  sometimes  Emperors.  If  special 
mention  of  the  names  of  these  princes 
is  sought,  it  can  be  pointed  out  that 
the  blessed  Pope  Innocent  excommuni- 
cated the  Emperor  Arcadius,  because 
he  consented  to  drive  out  St.  John 
Chrysostom  from  his  See.  Another 
Roman  Pontiff,  Zacharias,  deposed  the 
king  of  the  Franks  from  his  kingdom, 
not  so  much  because  of  his  crimes,  as 
because  he  was  not  suitable  to  exercise 
such  great  authority;  and  he  set  up  in 
his  place  Pippin,  father  of  Charlemagne 
the  Emperor,  and  absolved  all  the 
Franks  from  the  oath  of  fidelity  which 
they  had  taken  to  the  previous  king. 
Holy  Church  often  does  the  same 
thing  by  virtue  of  its  authority  when  it 
absolves  vassals  from  the  bond  of  an 
oath  which  has  been  taken  to  those 
bishops  who  have  been  deposed  from 
pontifical  rank  by  the  Apostolic  au- 
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thority.  Blessed  Ambrose,  though  a 
saint,  was  not  bishop  over  the  Univer- 
sal Church;  yet  he  excommunicated 
and  shut  out  from  the  Church  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  the  Great  for  a 
sin  which  was  not  looked  upon  as 
serious  by  other  priests.  He  also  shows 
in  his  writings  that  the  priestly  dignity 
is  as  high  in  comparison  with  the  royal 
power  as  gold  is  in  comparison  with 
lead.  He  writes  in  this  way  near  the 
beginning  of  his  pastoral  letter:  "The 
episcopal  honor  and  sublimity,  breth- 
ren, can  not  be  compared  with  any 
other.  If  you  compare  them  to  the 
splendor  of  kings  and  the  diadem  of 
princes  it  would  be  far  worse  than  to 
compare  the  metal  lead  to  the  glitter  of 
gold;  so  you  may  indeed  see  that  the 
necks  of  kings  and  princes  are  bowed 
before  the  knees  of  priests  and,  after 
the  monarchs  have  kissed  the  hands  of 
the  priests,  they  believe  themselves  to 
be  strengthened  by  their  prayers." 
Shortly  afterwards  he  says:  "You 
should  know,  brethren,  that  we  have 
mentioned  all  these  things  to  show  that 
nothing  may  be  found  in  this  world 
more  excellent  than  priests  or  more 
sublime  than  bishops." 

You  ought  to  have  remembered, 
Brother,  that  greater  power  is  granted 
to  an  exorcist,  when  he  is  made  a 
spiritual  emperor  to  drive  away 
demons,  than  is  obtained  by  any  lay- 
man by  reason  of  secular  dominion. 
Indeed  it  is  unfortunately  true  that 
demons  rule  over  all  the  kings  and 
princes  of  the  earth  who  do  not  live  a 
godly  life  and  do  not  fear  God  in  their 
deeds  as  they  ought,  and  they  torment 
them  with  a  wretched  captivity.  For 
such  men  desire  authority,  not  for  the 
honor  of  God  and  the  salvation  of 
souls,  as  do  religious  priests  who  are 
led  by  Divine  love;  but  in  order  that 
they  may  show  their  insupportable 
pride  and  the  ambition  of  their  mind, 
they  desire  to  dominate  others.  Blessed 


Augustine  spoke  of  them  in  the  first 
book  of  his  De  Doctrina  Christiana: 
"Indeed  whoever  strives  to  gain  con- 
trol over  those  who  are  naturally  his 
equals,  that  is  men,  is  intolerably  proud 
in  every  way."  Now  exorcists,  as  we 
have  said,  have  power  from  God  over 
demons;  therefore  they  have  far  greater 
power  over  those  who  are  subject  to, 
and  in  companionship  with  demons. 
If,  then,  exorcists  so  far  surpass  the 
earthly  rulers,  how  much  more  will 
priests  surpass  them! 

Furthermore,  every  Christian  king, 
when  he  comes  to  his  end,  seeks  as  a 
poor  suppliant  the  aid  of  a  priest,  so 
that  he  may  escape  the  prison  of  hell, 
make  his  way  from  darkness  to  light 
and  appear  absolved  from  the  chains 
of  his  sins  before  the  judgment  of  God. 
But  who  among  laymen  (leaving 
priests  out  of  the  question),  when  near 
to  death,  has  begged  the  assistance  of 
an  earthly  king  for  the  salvation  of 
his  soul?  And  what  earthly  king  or 
Emperor  is  able  by  the  office  com- 
mitted to  him  to  snatch  any  Christian 
from  the  devil's  power  by  Holy  Bap- 
tism, and  to  number  him  among  the 
sons  of  God,  and  to  strengthen  him 
with  the  Holy  Chrism?  And  which  of 
them  is  able  to  make  with  his  lips  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord,  which  is 
the  greatest  deed  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion? Or  to  which  of  them  has  been 
given  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing 
on  earth  and  in  Heaven?  From  these 
considerations  it  is  obvious  that  the 
authority  of  the  priests  is  by  far  pre- 
eminent in  power.  To  take  another 
case,  which  of  these  earthly  potentates 
can  ordain  any  cleric  in  Holy  Church? 
Much  less  can  he  depose  a  cleric  for 
any  fault.  For  in  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy  the  power  of  deposition  is 
ranked  as  higher  than  that  of  ordina- 
tion. For  bishops  can  ordain  other 
bishops,  but  can  in  no  case  depose 
them  without  the  authority  of  the 
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Apostolic  See.  What  man  of  even 
mediocre  intelligence  is  able  to  doubt, 
then,  that  priests  are  to  take  prece- 
dence of  kings?  But  if  kings  should  be 
judged  for  their  sins  by  priests,  by 
whom  should  they  more  rightly  be 
judged  than  by  the  Roman  Pontiff? 

To  sum  up,  it  might  be  more  fitting 
to  consider  any  good  Christians  as 
kings  than  to  consider  bad  princes  to 
be  such.  The  former,  pursuing  the 
glory  of  God,  exercise  strict  control 
over  themselves;  but  the  latter,  their 
own  worst  enemies,  pursuing  not  the 
things  of  God  but  their  own  interests, 
oppress  other  men  despotically.  The 
former  are  the  Body  of  Christ,  the 
true  King;  the  latter  are  the  body  of 
the  devil.  The  former  govern  them- 
selves so  that  they  may  reign  eternally 
with  the  Supreme  Emperor;  but  the 
authority  of  the  latter  has  as  its  result 
that  they  perish  in  eternal  damnation 
with  the  prince  of  darkness,  who  is 
king  over  all  the  sons  of  pride. 

Nor  indeed  should  it  be  a  matter  for 
great  surprise  that  bad  bishops  ally 
themselves  with  a  wicked  king,  whom 
they  love  and  fear  because  of  the 
honors  which  they  have  obtained  from 
him  by  evil  means;  who,  ordaining 
simonically  whom  they  please,  sell  even 
God  for  a  contemptible  price.  For, 
just  as  the  elect  are  inseparably  united 
to  their  head,  so  also  the  reprobates 
are  joined  together,  primarily  against 
the  good,  with  him  who  is  the  head  of 
malice.  We  ought  not  so  much  to  argue 
against  these  men  as  to  groan  for  them 
with  tearful  lamentation,  praying  Al- 
mighty God  to  rescue  them  from  the 
toils  of  Satan,  by  whom  they  are  held 
captive,  and  bring  them  at  long  last 
from  these  dangers  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth. 

These  remarks  apply  to  kings  and 
Emperors  who,  puffed  up  with  exces- 
sive worldly  glory,  reign  not  for  God 
but  for  themselves.  But  because  it  is 


part  of  our  office  to  distribute  advice 
to  each  person  according  to  the  status 
and  dignity  which  he  enjoys,  we  make 
it  our  business,  under  the  inspiration 
of  God,  to  provide  weapons  of  humility 
for  Emperors,  kings  and  other  princes, 
so  that  they  may  be  able  to  restrain  the 
floods  of  their  pride,  rising,  as  it  does, 
like  the  sea.  For  we  are  aware  that 
worldly  glory  and  secular  anxiety 
usually  do  draw  into  pride,  in  particu- 
lar those  who  rule;  as  a  result,  neglect- 
ing humility  and  pursuing  their  own 
glory,  they  perpetually  yearn  to  domi- 
nate their  brethren.  So  it  would  seem 
particularly  useful  to  Emperors  and 
kings,  that,  when  their  soul  wishes  to 
puff  itself  up  and  take  pleasure  in  its 
own  glory,  it  may  find  some  way  to 
make  itself  humble  and  to  realize  that 
the  cause  of  its  rejoicing  is  the  thing 
to  be  feared  most.  Let  such  a  soul  con- 
sider how  dangerous  and  fearful  is  the 
Imperial  or  kingly  dignity;  in  which 
very  few  are  saved  and  those  who  at- 
tain salvation  by  God's  mercy  are  not 
renowned  in  the  Holy  Church  by  the 
judgment  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  much 
as  are  many  of  the  poor.  For,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  until  our 
own  times  we  do  not  find  in  the  whole 
of  authentic  Scripture  seven  Emperors 
or  kings  whose  lives  were  as  eminent 
for  religion  or  as  adorned  with  the 
power  of  miracles  as  were  those  of  a 
countless  multitude  of  despisers  of  the 
world;  however,  we  believe  that  many 
of  them  found  salvation  with  the  Al- 
mighty and  Merciful  God.  For,  not 
making  mention  of  the  Apostles  and 
martyrs,  who  among  Emperors  and 
kings  was  resplendent  with  miracles  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  blessed  Martin, 
Anthony  and  Benedict?  What  Emperor 
or  king  raised  the  dead,  cleansed 
lepers,  gave  sight  to  the  blind?  Notice 
how  Holy  Church  praises  and  respects 
the  Emperor  Constantine  of  pious 
memory,  Theodosius  and  Honorius, 
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Charles  and  Lewis,  lovers  of  righteous- 
ness, spreaders  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, defenders  of  the  Churches;  it 
does  not,  however,  state  that  they  were 
resplendent  with  so  great  a  glory  of 
miracles.  Again  how  many  are  the 
names  of  kings  and  Emperors  to  whom 
Holy  Church  has  ordered  basilicas  or 
altars  to  be  dedicated,  or  has  appointed 
Masses  to  be  celebrated  in  their  honor? 
Let  kings  and  princes  have  a  care  lest, 
the  more  they  exult  because  they  are 
preferred  above  other  men  in  this  life, 
so  much  the  more  may  they  be  plunged 
into  the  eternal  fires.  Whence  it  is  writ- 
ten: "The  mighty  shall  suffer  torment 
mightily."  For  they  shall  give  an  ac- 
count to  God  for  as  many  men  as  they 
have  held  subject  to  their  dominion.  If 
it  be  no  small  task  for  a  private  re- 
ligious individual  to  look  after  his  own 
soul  alone,  a  much  greater  task  faces 
those  who  rule  over  many  thousands 
of  souls.  Again,  if  the  judgment  of 
Holy  Church  punishes  severely  a  sin- 
ner for  the  murder  of  one  man,  what 
shall  be  the  fate  of  those  who  hand 
over  many  thousands  to  death  for  the 
sake  of  this  world's  honor?  These  men 
may  frame  with  their  lips  a  Mea  culpa 
for  the  slaughter  of  many,  but  in  their 
hearts  they  exult  in  the  extension  of 
their  seeming  prestige;  they  do  not  wish 
that  they  had  not  done  what  they  have 
done;  nor  do  they  grieve  that  they 
have  driven  their  brethren  into  hell.  So 
as  long  as  their  sorrow  is  not  heartfelt 
and  as  long  as  they  do  not  wish  to  re- 
linquish what  they  have  gained  or  pre- 
served by  bloodshed,  their  repentance 
will  remain  without  fruit  worthy  of  re- 
pentance in  God's  sight.  They  should 
therefore  be  exceedingly  careful  and 
frequently  call  to  mind  that — as  we 
have  previously  said — very  few  kings 
from  the  various  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
have,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world 
in  their  countless  multitude,  been 
found  to  be  saints;  whereas  in  one  See 


alone,  that  is  the  See  of  Rome,  where 
Pontiffs  have  succeeded  each  other 
since  the  time  of  blessed  Peter  the 
Apostle,  almost  a  hundred  have  been 
numbered  among  the  highest  ranks  of 
sanctity.  Why  is  this  so,  unless  because 
worldly  kings  and  princes,  seduced  by 
vain  glory,  prefer,  as  I  have  said  pre- 
viously, their  own  interests  to  spiritual 
things;  while  religious  bishops,  despis- 
ing vain  glory,  put  God's  interests  be- 
fore carnal  things?  The  former  are 
prompt  to  punish  those  who  offend 
against  them,  but  they  treat  those  who 
offend  against  God  with  an  easy  con- 
science; the  latter  are  quick  to  forgive 
those  who  offend  against  them,  but 
they  do  not  tolerate  easily  those  who 
offend  against  God.  The  former,  being 
excessively  attached  to  worldly  affairs, 
hold  spiritual  things  to  be  of  small  ac- 
count; the  latter,  continuously  meditat- 
ing on  heavenly  things,  despise  the 
things  of  the  world. 

Therefore  all  Christians  who  desire 
to  reign  with  Christ  should  be  warned 
not  to  try  to  rule  with  ambition  for 
temporal  power,  but  rather  let  them 
keep  in  sight  what  blessed  Gregory 
the  most  holy  Pope  admonishes  in  his 
book  on  the  pastoral  office  when  he 
says:  "In  these  affairs,  then,  what 
course  is  to  be  pursued,  what  course 
is  to  be  preserved,  except  one  which 
will  force  the  man  pre-eminent  in 
virtue  to  assume  power  and  will  not 
compel  the  man  who  lacks  virtue  to 
come  to  power."  But  if  those  who  fear 
God  are  forced  with  great  misgiving 
to  ascend  the  Apostolic  throne,  in 
which  those  properly  ordained  are 
made  better  by  the  merits  of  blessed 
Peter  the  Apostle,  with  how  much 
more  misgiving  and  apprehension 
should  the  throne  of  the  kingdom  be 
approached,  in  which  even  the  good 
and  humble — as  is  made  plain  in  the 
cases  of  Saul  and  David — are  made 
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worse!  For  what  we  have  said  pre- 
viously about  the  Apostolic  See,  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  words  in  the 
decrees  of  blessed  Symmachus  the 
Pope  (and  we  know  it  anyway  by  our 
own  experience) :  "He  (that  is,  blessed 
Peter)  transmitted  to  his  successors  an 
everlasting  gift  of  merits  together  with 
an  inheritance  of  innocence";  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  says:  "Who  may 
doubt  that  he  is  holy  whom  the  lofti- 
ness of  so  great  a  dignity  elevates?  In 
this  dignity,  if  virtues  acquired  by  merit 
are  not  present,  those  suffice  which  are 
supplied  by  his  predecessor.  For  he 
(St.  Peter)  either  raises  eminent  men 
to  his  exalted  office,  or  enlightens  those 
who  are  exalted." 

Therefore  let  those  humbly  obey 
whom  Holy  Church  voluntarily  and 
deliberately  calls  to  rule  or  command, 
not  for  the  sake  of  passing  glory,  but 
for  the  salvation  of  many;  and  let  them 
always  beware  of  that  which  blessed 
Gregory  points  out  in  his  book  on  the 
pastoral  office:  "When  a  man  disdains 
to  be  like  men,  he  is  made  like  a 
fallen  angel.  So  Saul,  after  meritorious 
humility,  was  puffed  up  with  pride 
when  at  the  height  of  power.  Through 
humility,  indeed,  he  was  set  in  author- 
ity, through  pride  rejected,  God  being 
the  witness,  Who  said:  'When  thou 
wast  small  in  thine  own  eyes,  did  I  not 
make  thee  head  over  the  tribes  of 
Israel?'"  And  a  little  further  on: 
"Strange  to  say,  when  he  was  very 
small  in  his  own  eyes,  he  was  great  in 
the  sight  of  God,  but  when  he  ap- 
peared to  be  great  to  himself,  he  was 
very  small  in  the  sight  of  God."  Let 
them  also  bear  in  mind  what  the  Lord 
says  in  the  Gospel:  "I  do  not  seek  my 
own  glory,"  and,  "Let  him  who  wishes 
to  be  first  among  you  be  the  servant  of 


all."  Let  them  always  put  God's  honor 
before  their  own;  let  them  always  em- 
brace and  guard  justice,  observing  the 
rights  of  each  man;  let  them  not  walk 
in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  but  al- 
ways associate  with  ready  heart  with 
those  who  are  religious.  Let  them  not 
seek  to  subdue  or  subjugate  Holy 
Church  as  a  handmaid  for  themselves; 
but  especially  let  them  take  pains  to 
honor  fittingly  the  eyes  of  the  Church, 
namely  the  priests  of  the  Lord,  recog- 
nizing them  as  teachers  and  fathers. 
For,  if  we  are  bidden  to  honor  carnal 
fathers  and  mothers,  how  much  more 
the  spiritual?  And  if  he  who  has  cursed 
his  carnal  father  and  mother  is  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  death,  what  does  he  de- 
serve who  curses  his  spiritual  father 
or  mother?  Let  them  not,  seduced  by 
fleshly  love,  scheme  to  set  their  own 
son  over  the  flock,  for  which  Christ 
poured  out  His  own  Blood,  if  they 
can  find  someone  better  and  more 
suitable  than  that  son;  lest,  loving  their 
son  more  than  God,  they  may  inflict 
great  damage  on  Holy  Church.  For  he 
who  neglects  to  provide  as  he  best  is 
able  for  such  a  function — indeed  for 
such  a  necessity — of  Holy  Mother 
Church,  is  clearly  proved  guilty  of  not 
loving  God  and  his  neighbor  as  a 
Christian  should.  If  this  virtue  of 
charity  has  been  overlooked,  a  man 
will  lose  any  fruit  of  salvation  in  any 
good  which  he  may  do.  So  they  who  per- 
form these  things  and  observe,  as  they 
should,  love  for  God  and  for  their 
neighbors,  may  expect  mercy  from 
Him  Who  said:  "Learn  of  me,  for  1 
am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart."  If  they 
shall  have  humbly  imitated  Him,  they 
shall  pass  from  a  servile  and  fleeting 
kingdom  to  the  true  kingdom  of  liberty 
and  eternity. 
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48.  The  Concordat  of  Worms  Between  Pope  CaUixtus  II  and 
Emperor  Henry  V,  23  September  1122 

From  Church  and  State  Through  the  Centuries,  ed.  and  trans,  by  Sidney  Z.  Ehler  and 
John  B.  Morrall  (Westminster,  Maryland:  The  Newman  Press,  1954),  pp.  48-49. 


PRIVILEGE    OF    THE    POPE 

I,  BISHOP  CALLIXTUS,  servant  of  the 
servants  of  God,  concede  to  you,  be- 
loved son  Henry — by  the  grace  of  God 
August  Emperor  of  the  Romans — that 
the  election  of  those  bishops  and  ab- 
bots in  the  German  kingdom  who  be- 
long to  the  kingdom  shall  take  place 
in  your  presence  without  simony  and 
without  any  violence;  so  that  if  any 
discord  occurs  between  the  parties  con- 
cerned, you  may — with  the  counsel  or 
judgment  of  the  metropolitan  and  the 
co-provincials — give  your  assent  and 
assistance  to  the  party  which  appears 
to  have  the  better  case.  The  candidate 
elected  may  receive  the  regalia  from 
you  through  the  sceptre  and  he  shall 
perform  his  lawful  duties  to  you  for 
them.  But  he  who  is  elected  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  Empire  shall,  within 
six  months,  receive  the  regalia  from 
you  through  the  sceptre  and  shall  per- 
form his  lawful  duties  for  them,  saving 
all  things  which  are  known  as  pertain- 
ing to  the  Church.  If  you  complain  to 
me  in  any  of  these  matters  and  ask  for 
help,  I  will  furnish  you  the  aid,  if  such 
is  the  duty  of  my  office.  I  grant  true 
peace  to  you  and  to  all  those  who  are 
or  have  been  of  your  party  during  this 
discord. 

PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  EMPEROR 

In  the  name  of  the  Holy  and  Indi- 
visible Trinity.  I,  Henry,  by  the  grace 
of  God  August  Emperor  of  the  Ro- 
mans, for  the  love  of  God  and  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Church  and  of  the  lord 
Pope  Callixtus  and  for  the  healing  of 
my  soul,  do  surrender  to  God,  to  the 
Holy  Apostles  of  God,  Peter  and  Paul, 


and  to  the  Holy  Roman  Church  all 
investiture  through  ring  and  staff;  and 
do  agree  that  in  all  churches  through- 
out my  kingdom  and  empire  there  shall 
be  canonical  elections  and  free  conse- 
cration. I  restore  to  the  same  Roman 
Church  all  the  possessions  and  tem- 
poralities (regalia)  which  have  been 
abstracted  until  the  present  day  either 
in  the  lifetime  of  my  father  or  in  my 
own  and  which  I  hold;  and  I  will  faith- 
fully aid  in  the  restoration  of  those 
which  I  do  not  hold.  The  possessions 
also  of  all  other  churches  and  princes 
and  of  every  one  else,  either  cleric  or 
layman,  which  had  been  lost  in  that 
war,  1  will  restore,  so  far  as  I  hold 
them,  according  to  the  counsel  of  the 
princes  or  according  to  justice;  and  I 
will  faithfully  aid  in  the  restoration  of 
those  that  I  do  not  hold.  And  I  grant 
a  true  peace  to  the  lord  Pope  Callixtus 
and  to  the  Holy  Roman  Church  and  to 
all  who  are  or  have  been  on  its  side. 
In  matters  where  the  Holy  Roman 
Church  would  seek  assistance  I  will 
faithfully  grant  it;  and  in  those  where 
she  shall  complain  to  me,  1  will  duly 
grant  justice  to  her. 

All  this  has  been  done  by  the  con- 
sent and  counsel  of  the  princes  whose 
names  follow:  Adalbert,  Archbishop 
of  Mainz;  F.,  Archbishop  of  Cologne; 
H.,  Bishop  of  Ratisbon;  O.,  Bishop  of 
Bamberg;  B.,  Bishop  of  Spires;  H.  of 
Augsburg;  G.  of  Utrecht;  O.  of  Con- 
stance; E.,  Abbot  of  Fulda;  Henry, 
duke;  Frederick,  duke;  S.,  duke;  Pertolf, 
duke;  Margrave  Teipold;  Margrave 
Engelbert;  Godfrey,  count  Palatine; 
Otto,  count  Palatine;  Berengar,  count. 

I,  Frederick,  Archbishop  of  Cologne 
and  Archchancellor,  have  certified  this. 


XL    Western  Monasticism  and 
Early  Medieval  Civilization 


ANOTHER  term  created  by  some  modern  historians  was  the  phrase  "Dark 
Ages"  to  characterize  the  eclipse  of  Western  civilization  after  the  collapse 
of  the  mature  culture  of  old  Rome,  and  the  advent  of  the  barbarian  in- 
vasions of  this  period.  Disintegration  and  demoralization  were  unquestion- 
ably more  in  evidence  in  Western  Europe  from  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh 
century  than  were  intellectual  and  cultural  brilliance.  But  such  an  outlook 
is  inaccurate  and  narrow  from  several  viewpoints.  The  use  of  a  cliche  like 
''Dark  Ages"  fails  to  take  into  consideration  the  flourishing  of  Byzantine 
civilization  in  southeast  Europe.  The  creativity  of  Moslem  culture  in  the 
same  Mediterranean  world  is  not  noted.  Thirdly,  the  slow  but  real  develop- 
ment of  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  moral  stability  in  Western  Europe  dur- 
ing this  period  of  transition  is  not  generally  recognized,  and  the  resulting 
flowering  of  medieval  civilization  in  the  high  Middle  Ages  is  accordingly 
recorded  inadequately. 

This  historical  approach  is  fast  passing  away.  There  are  few  people 
today  who  possess  the  optimistic  and  self-centered  concepts  of  "historical 
progress"  so  popular  during  the  nineteenth  century.  It  becomes  daily  more 
difficult,  in  a  contemporary  civilization  of  national  and  imperial  rivalries, 
totalitarian  statism,  periodic  total  wars,  mass  extermination  of  innocent 
people,  and  atomic  destruction,  to  label  any  period  as  the  "Dark  Ages,"  let 
alone  more  dark  than  another. 

Catholicism  did  not  win  out  over  Arianism  in  Spain  until  late  in  the 
sixth  century.  Thereafter  the  Church  in  Spain  remained  isolated  and  tied  to 
state  policy  until  the  conquest  of  the  Moors  in  711.  During  the  seventh 
century  one  figure  stands  out,  however,  as  a  symbol  of  nascent  learning. 
St.  Isidore  of  Seville  (636),  monk  and  bishop,  wrote  a  rule  for  monks  and 
an  encyclopedia  of  contemporary  knowledge.  His  SPIRITUAL  WRITINGS  AND 
ETYMOLOGIES  (No.  49)  was  a  much-quoted  source  during  these  centuries, 
tying  Christian  antiquity  to  the  flowering  of  Scholasticism  of  the  later 
Middle  Ages. 

In  the  seventh  century  a  significant  missionary  movement  of  Irish 
monks  across  the  European  continent  brought  a  mitigation  of  the  brutality 
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and  social  anarchy  that  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  barbarian  invasions. 
These  missionaries  represented  a  courageous,  penitential,  and  individual- 
istic expression  of  Christianity.  Irish  monasteries  sprang  up  in  Gaul, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  Bavaria,  and  Austria.  From  these 
houses  religious  reformers  continued  the  energetic  conversion  of  large 
numbers  of  people.  Most  typical,  perhaps,  of  the  Irish  missionary  monks 
was  St.  Columban  (615),  from  Bangor  Abbey,  whose  apostolic  and 
scholarly  efforts  became  synonymous  with  the  revival  of  Christian  life.  His 
MONASTIC  RULE  (No.  50)  demanded  austere  penance  and  exercised  a  deep 
religious  influence  on  the  young  men  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Upper 
Italy  at  such  famous  foundations  as  Aunegray,  Luxeuil,  Fontaines,  and 
Bobbio.  After  Columban's  death,  monasteries  attempted  to  combine  his 
rule  with  St.  Benedict's,  but  the  Irish  penitential  norm  gradually  gave  way 
to  the  more  adaptable  and  well-balanced  Benedictine  methods. 

What  the  Irish  monks  did  from  the  north  for  the  new  tribes  of  the 
continent,  Benedictine  monks  attempted  from  the  south.  Supported  and 
recommended  by  popes  and  kings,  Benedictine  monks  fanned  out  across 
Europe  in  one  of  the  major  missionary  undertakings  of  Christian  history. 
The  young  nations  were  offered  a  stable,  institutionalized  religious  life 
which  localized  Christian  asceticism,  and  made  possible  a  permanent  cul- 
tural advancement  in  thousands  of  Benedictine  monasteries.  The  founda- 
tions were  laid  for  a  Christian  civilization  based  on  the  glorification  and 
worship  of  God,  conversion  of  life  for  the  individual,  and  work  among 
fellow  men.  The  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  remained  as  the  major  form  of 
monasticism  in  the  West  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  in  succeeding  ages  new 
religious  orders  were  guided  by  Benedictine  norms.  The  work  of  the 
Benedictine  monks  was  as  diversified  as  was  their  expansion;  it  included 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  development  of  arts  and  crafts,  preservation  of 
classical  antiquity,  education  of  the  young  in  liberal  arts,  philosophy,  and 
theology. 

The  sending  of  Benedictine  monks  to  England  by  Pope  Gregory  I  was 
typical  of  this  missionary  movement.  Independent  monastic  foundations 
and  schools  soon  grew  up  as  centers  of  early  medieval  Christian  culture  in 
England.  The  Venerable  Bede  (735),  monk-teacher  par  excellence  at 
Jarrow,  has  recorded  this  accomplishment  in  his  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  NATION  (No.  51).  The  first  historian  in  the  English- 
speaking  world,  St.  Bede,  like  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  preserved  and  re- 
corded historical  events  for  future  generations.  In  technique  and  careful 
style,  Bede  is,  however,  far  superior  to  Isidore. 
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From  the  English  monastic  schools  students  returned  to  the  continent 
and  established  religious  centers  of  learning,  as  did  Alcuin  of  York, 
Charlemagne's  superintendent  of  schools.  The  missionary  character  of 
English  monasticism  also  continued,  and  ever  as  a  faithful  expression, 
under  papal  direction,  of  Christian  organization  free  of  state  control.  Its 
principal  architect  was  Winfrid,  "England's  gift  to  Europe."  St.  Boniface 
(755),  as  he  was  known  on  the  continent,  became  the  patron  saint  of 
Germany  through  his  widespread  conversions,  with  the  aid  of  monks  and 
nuns,  over  a  period  of  thirty  years.  The  Gallic  Church  was  reformed,  and 
the  ecclesiastical  organization  of  German  Catholicism,  under  the  primacy 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  established.  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  ST. 
BONIFACE  (No.  52)  details  the  struggles  and  accomplishments  of  this 
major  and  stable  achievement. 

Another  missionary  movement  of  this  period  soon  took  place  from 
Germany  among  the  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norwegians  to  the  north.  Viking 
invaders  who  had  been  baptized  in  England  and  Normandy  took  mis- 
sionaries back  to  Scandinavia.  But  the  main  consistent  effort  was  made 
from  the  bishopric  of  Hamburg,  later  the  archbishopric  of  Hamburg- 
Bremen.  Under  royal  favor  monks  came  north  to  work  among  these 
people,  and  the  Scandinavians  were  converted  to  Catholicism.  Extant 
documents  of  the  labors  of  St.  Ansgar  (865),  Benedictine  monk  and  arch- 
bishop of  Hamburg-Bremen,  as  well  as  records  of  the  early  SPREAD  OF 
CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  SCANDINAVIAN  REGIONS  (No.  53)  reveal  the  char- 
acter of  this  ninth-century  apostolate  in  the  Baltic  and  Scandinavian  areas. 

A  new  faith  and  a  new  learning  gradually  developed  in  the  monastic 
centers  of  early  medieval  Europe.  Most  influential  of  this  army  of  students 
who  devoted  their  lives  to  religion  and  learning  was  Gerbert  (1003), 
Benedictine  monk  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gerald  at  Aurillac,  the  best  scholar 
of  his  day,  who  later  became  the  first  French  pope  as  Sylvester  II.  He  was 
proficient  in  mathematics,  music,  astronomy;  encouraged  schools  and 
scholars;  traveled  widely,  and  entered  into  politics  while  serving  as 
scholasticus  at  the  cathedral  school  of  Reims.  He  was  successively  abbot 
of  Bobbio,  archbishop  of  Reims  and  then  of  Ravenna  before  being  desig- 
nated to  the  papacy  by  Emperor  Otto  III  whom  he  had  earlier  tutored. 
Gerbert,  "the  humanist  of  the  tenth  century,"  transmitted  Latin  culture  as 
teacher  of  kings,  abbots,  bishops,  priests,  and  chancellors,  as  his  LETTERS 
(No.  54)  indicate. 

From  one  of  the  new  Benedictine  convents  established  in  Germany 
came  a  woman  who  studied  classics,  the  Church  Fathers,  music,  astron- 
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omy,  dialectics,  and  wrote  dramas,  poems,  and  simple  historical  works. 
This  nun,  Hrosvitha  of  Gandersheim  (c.  1002),  is  an  example  of  early 
medieval  cultural  development  within  the  cloister.  Her  religious  dramas 
are  well  known  in  world  literature;  in  1494  Conrad  Celtes,  a  German 
humanist,  discovered  one  of  her  manuscripts,  Carmen  de  Primordiis,  made 
up  of  pious,  innocent  folklore  and  romantic  legends  in  leonine  hexameter. 
The  first  of  these,  THE  MARIA  (No.  55),  is  based  upon  the  apocryphal 
gospel  of  St.  James  which  Hrosvitha  did  not  know  was  uncanonical.  Her 
composition  shows  the  influence  of  the  apocryphal  gospels  throughout  the 
medieval  period  (cf.  No.  2).  This  literary  gem  shows  austerity  in  rhyme, 
diction,  and  adaptation  of  new  themes. 


49.  Bishop  St.  Isidore  of  Seville:  Spiritual  Writings  and 
Etymologies,  622-623 

From  Sister  Patrick  J.  Mullins,  O.P.,  The  Spiritual  Life  According  to  Saint 
Isidore  of  Seville  (Washington,  D.  C.:  The  Catholic  University  of  America 
Press,  1940),  passim;  Ernest  Brehaut,  An  Encyclopedist  of  the  Dark  Ages, 
Isidore  of  Seville  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1912),  pp.  196-197; 
203;  145;  147;  177;  229. 


AN    IDEAL    BISHOP 

THE  man  who  desires  to  exhort  to 
virtue  must  first  correct  himself  so  as 
to  present  in  every  way  a  model  life 
and  lead  all  to  good  works  by  teaching 
and  example.  Knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  also  necessary  for  him,  because 
if  a  bishop  is  merely  a  holy  man  he 
benefits  only  himself,  but  if  he  is 
learned  in  doctrine  and  in  speech,  he 
can  instruct  others.  .  .  .  He,  beyond  all 
others,  should  make  it  his  special  duty 
to  read  the  Scriptures,  to  study  the 
canons,  to  imitate  the  examples  of  the 
saints,  to  give  himself  up  to  watching, 
fasting  and  prayers,  to  preserve  peace 
with  his  brethren,  to  despise  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Church,  to  condemn  no  one 
without  proof,  to  excommunicate  no 
one  without  consideration.  He  must 
show  such  humility  and  authority  that 
he  neither  allows  the  vices  of  his  sub- 
jects to  increase  because  of  excessive 


meekness  nor  through  immoderate  zeal 
exercises  power  with  severity,  but  acts 
the  more  cautiously  toward  his  subjects 
in  proportion  as  he  expects  to  be  judged 
the  more  severely  by  Christ.  He  will 
maintain  also  the  supereminent  gift  of 
charity,  without  which  all  virtue  is 
nothing,  for  the  guard  of  sanctity  is 
charity,  but  the  station  of  this  guard 
is  humility.  Among  all  these  things  he 
will  possess  an  eminent  degree  of 
chastity  so  that  the  mind  which  is  to 
consecrate  the  body  of  Christ  may  be 
pure  and  free  from  all  defilement  of  the 
flesh.  It  behooves  him  to  care  for  the 
poor  with  solicitous  dispensation,  to 
feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the  naked, 
to  receive  strangers,  to  ransom  cap- 
tives, to  protect  widows  and  orphans, 
to  exhibit  in  all  things  vigilant  care, 
foresight,  and  prudent  management. 
.  .  .  Let  him  have  also,  according  to 
the  words  of  the  Apostle,  meekness, 
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patience,  sobriety,  moderation,  absti- 
nence, and  modesty,  so  that  he  abstain 
not  only  from  sinful  deeds  but  even 
from  glances  and  evil  thoughts,  so  that 
while  he  permits  no  vice  to  reign  within 
him,  he  may  be  able  to  obtain  from 
God  pardon  for  the  sins  of  his  subjects. 
He  who  pursues  these  things  will  be  a 
useful  minister  of  God  and  will  show 
forth  the  perfection  of  the  priest- 
hood. .  .  . 

THEORY  OF  CHURCH  AND  STATE 

The  princes  of  the  world  sometimes 
retain  within  the  Church  the  height  of 
power  which  they  have  attained  so  that 
by  this  very  power  they  may  fortify 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  Power  is  neces- 
sary for  no  other  reason  in  the  Church 
than  to  enforce  through  fear  of  punish- 
ment what  the  bishop  cannot  effect 
through  the  preaching  of  doctrine. 
Often  the  heavenly  kingdom  is  ad- 
vanced through  the  earthly  realm  inas- 
much as  those  who  within  the  Church 
act  contrary  to  ecclesiastical  discipline 
and  faith  are  subdued  by  the  power  of 
princes,  and  that  punishment  which  the 
humility  of  the  Church  is  not  permitted 
to  exercise,  is  imposed  by  the  secular 
arm  upon  the  obstinacy  of  the  proud. 
That  the  Church  may  command  re- 
spect, it  shares  in  the  strength  of 
power.  Let  the  princes  of  this  world 
realize  that  they  must  render  to  God 
an  account  of  the  Church  whose  pro- 
tection has  been  committed  to  them 
by  Christ.  For  whether  ecclesiastical 
peace  and  order  are  increased  or  de- 
stroyed by  Christian  princes,  He  who 
has  entrusted  the  Church  to  their 
power  will  demand  from  them  an  ac- 
count. .  .  . 

IDEAL  OF   MONASTIC  PERFECTION 

As  they  are  gathered  together  in  an 
apostolic  life,  monks  must  earnestly 
endeavor  to  have  one  heart,  calling 
nothing  their  own  and  having  no  love 
of  private  ownership,  but,  possessing 


all  things  in  common  according  to  the 
apostolic  example,  they  should  stead- 
fastly progress  in  the  precepts  of 
Christ.  By  honoring  their  superior  and 
obeying  their  elders,  they  will  give  to 
their  equals  incentives  for  virtue  and 
to  their  inferiors  the  instruction  of 
good  example.  He  who  sets  himself 
above  no  one  but  considers  himself 
least  of  all  will  shine  with  greater 
humility,  in  proportion  as  he  surpasses 
others  in  the  attainment  of  virtue.  Let 
the  monk  avoid  anger  and  restrain  his 
tongue  from  detraction.  Let  him  walk 
becomingly  and  quietly,  let  him  avoid 
love  of  money  as  a  deadly  plague,  let 
him  refrain  from  base  and  idle  words, 
and  constantly  manifest  purity  of  heart 
and  speech.  Let  him  purge  his  mind  of 
unworthy  affections,  and  maintain  by 
compunction  of  heart  a  state  of  holy 
meditation.  Let  him  flee  listlessness  and 
indolence,  let  him  spend  himself  in 
continual  prayer  and  fasting,  let  him 
suppress  the  passion  of  gluttony,  and 
practice  the  mortification  of  abstinence 
for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  his  pas- 
sions, subduing  his  flesh  by  fasting  in- 
sofar as  his  health  permits.  Let  him 
never  languish  with  envy  of  his  breth- 
ren's virtues,  but  calmly  and  peacefully 
rejoice  in  the  merits  of  all  with  the  love 
of  fraternal  charity,  casting  aside  the 
disturbance  of  anger  and  patiently  bear- 
ing all.  Let  him  not  be  affected  by  any 
sadness  or  any  temporal  sorrow,  but, 
supported  against  all  adversities  by  in- 
terior joy,  let  him  cast  away  the  con- 
sideration of  vain  glory  and  seek 
interiorly  to  please  God  alone  with 
humble  heart,  so  that,  shining  with 
these  virtues,  he  may  worthily  bear  the 
name  of  the  profession.  .  .  . 

HERESY 

Haeresis  is  so  called  in  the  Greek 
from  choosing,  because,  forsooth,  each 
one  chooses  for  himself  what  seems  to 
him  to  be  better,  as  the  Peripatetic 
philosophers,  the  Academic,  the  Epi- 
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cureans,  and  the  Stoics,  or  as  others 
who,  following  perverse  belief,  have  de- 
parted from  the  Church  of  their  own 
free  will. 

And  so  heresy  is  named  in  the 
Greek  from  its  meaning  of  choice, 
since  each  at  his  own  will  chooses  what 
he  pleases  to  teach  or  believe.  But  we 
are  not  permitted  to  believe  anything 
of  our  own  will,  nor  to  choose  what 
someone  has  believed  of  his. 

We  have  God's  apostles  as  authori- 
ties, who  did  not  themselves  of  their 
own  will  choose  anything  of  what  they 
should  believe,  but  they  faithfully 
transmitted  to  the  nations  the  teaching 
received  from  Christ.  And  so,  even  if 
an  angel  from  heaven  shall  preach 
otherwise,  he  shall  be  called  anathema. 

HERESIES  OF   THE   CHRISTIANS 

There  are  also  other  heresies  without 
founders  or  names:  some  of  whom  be- 
lieve that  God  has  three  forms;  and 
others  say  that  the  divinity  of  Christ 
is  capable  of  suffering;  and  others  set 
a  date  in  time  to  the  generation  of 
Christ  by  the  Father.  Others  believe 
that  by  the  descent  of  Christ  the  libera- 
tion of  all  lower  regions  was  accom- 
plished; others  deny  that  the  soul  is 
the  image  of  God;  others  think  that 
souls  are  changed  to  demons  and  to 
animals  of  every  sort;  others  hold  dif- 
ferent views  about  the  constitution  of 
the  universe;  others  think  there  are  in- 
numerable universes;  others  make 
water  co-eternal  with  God;  others  go 
on  their  bare  feet;  others  do  not  eat  in 
company  with  men. 

These  heresies  have  arisen  against 
the  Catholic  Faith  and  have  been  con- 
demned beforehand  by  the  apostles  and 
the  Holy  Fathers,  or  by  the  Councils, 
and  while  they  are  not  consistent  with 
one  another,  being  divided  among 
many  different  errors,  they  still  con- 
spire with  one  assent  against  the 


Church  of  God.  But  whoever  under- 
stands the  Holy  Scripture  otherwise 
than  as  the  sense  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
whom  it  was  written,  demands,  though 
he  do  not  withdraw  from  the  Church, 
he  can  still  be  called  a  heretic.  .  .  . 

THE  HEATHEN 

The  Gentiles  are  they  who  are  with- 
out the  law  and  have  not  yet  believed. 
Moreover  they  are  called  Gentiles  be- 
cause they  are  in  their  con-genital 
state,  that  is,  just  as  in  the  flesh  they 
have  plunged  down  into  sin,  to  wit, 
serving  idols  and  not  yet  regener- 
ate. .  .  . 

THE  GATES  OF  THE  HEAVENS 

There  are  two  gates  of  the  heavens, 
the  east  and  the  west.  For  by  one  the 
sun  appears,  by  the  other  he  re- 
tires. .  .  . 

THE   NATURE  OF   THE   SUN 

The  sun,  being  made  of  fire,  heats 
to  a  whiter  glow  because  of  the  exces- 
sive speed  of  its  circular  motion.  And 
its  fire,  philosophers  declare,  is  fed 
with  water,  and  it  receives  the  virtue 
of  light  and  heat  from  an  element  op- 
posed to  it.  Whence  we  see  that  it  is 
often  wet  and  dewy.  .  .  . 

NIGHT 

Nox  is  derived  from  nocere,  to  in- 
jure, because  it  injures  the  eyes.  And  it 
has  the  light  of  the  moon  and  stars  in 
order  that  it  may  not  be  without 
beauty,  and  that  it  may  comfort  all 
who  work  by  night,  and  that  the  light 
may  be  sufficiently  tempered  for  cer- 
tain creatures  that  cannot  endure  the 
light  of  the  sun. 

Night  is  caused  either  because  the 
sun  is  worn  out  with  his  long  journey 
and  is  weary  when  he  comes  to  the 
last  stretch  of  heaven  and  blows  out 
his  weakened  fires;  or  because  he  is 
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driven  under  the  lands  with  the  same 
force  with  which  he  carried  his  light 
over  them,  and  thus  the  shadow  of  the 
earth  makes  night.  When  Virgilius 
says: 

Ruit  Oceano  nox 

involvens  umbra  magna  lerramque 
polumque.  .  .  . 


There  are  huge  sorts  of  whales  with 
bodies  the  size  of  mountains,  like  the 
whale  that  received  Jonah,  whose  belly 
was  of  such  magnitude  that  it  held 
something  like  a  hell,  the  prophet  say- 
ing: uHe  heard  me  from  the  belly  of 
hell." 


50.  Abbot  St.  Columban:  The  Monastic  Rule,  c.  590 

From  John  J.  Laux,   The  Life  and  Writings  of  Saint  Columban   (Philadelphia: 
The  Dolphin  Press,  1914),  pp.  71-76. 


ABOVE  all  things  we  must  love  God 
with  our  whole  heart  and  with  our 
whole  mind  and  our  neighbor  as  our- 
selves; all  our  works  must  be  informed 
with  this  love. 

1 .  At  the  first  word  of  a  superior  all 
must  rise  to  obey,  because  by  obeying 
him  they  obey  God,  according  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord  Jesus:  "He  that 
heareth  you,  heareth  me."  If,  therefore, 
any  one  hearing  a  word  of  command 
does  not  rise  straightway  he  shall  be 
adjudged  disobedient.  Whoever  con- 
tradicts incurs  the  crime  of  contumacy; 
he  is  not  only  guilty  of  disobedience 
but  by  opening  the  gateway  of  refrac- 
toriness to  others  he  becomes  the  se- 
ducer of  many.  If  anyone  obeys  with 
grumbling,  his  obedience,  not  coming 
from  the  heart,  is  disobedience;  there- 
fore, until  he  shows  his  good  will,  his 
work  is  of  no  avail. 

To  what  limits  should  obedience  be 
carried?  Obedience  unto  death  is  cer- 
tainly enjoined  on  us,  because  Christ 
was  obedient  to  His  Father  for  us, 
unto  death.  "Let  this  mind  be  in  you," 
says  the  Apostle,  "which  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus:  who  being  in  the  form  of 
God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be 
equal  with  God,  but  emptied  Himself, 
taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  being 
made  in  the  likeness  of  men,  and  in 


habit  found  as  a  man.  He  humbled 
Himself,  becoming  obedient  (to  His 
Father)  unto  death,  even  to  the  death 
of  the  cross."  The  true  disciple  of 
Christ  must  obey  in  all  things;  no  mat- 
ter how  hard  or  distasteful  the  task 
laid  upon  him  may  be,  he  must  set 
about  its  fulfillment  with  zeal  and  joy, 
because  only  such  obedience  is  accept- 
able to  the  Lord,  who  says:  "He  that 
taketh  not  up  his  cross,  and  followeth 
Me,  is  not  worthy  of  Me."  Wherefore 
also  He  says  of  the  disciple  worthy  of 
Him:  "Where  1  am,  there  also  shall 
My  minister  be  with  Me." 

2.  The  Rule  of  silence  must  be 
diligently  observed,  for  it  is  written: 
"The  service  of  justice  shall  be  quiet- 
ness and  peace."  All  superfluity  of 
words  must  be  avoided;  except  in  cases 
of  necessity  or  utility,  the  monk  must 
be  silent,  because,  according  to  the 
Scripture,  "in  the  multitude  of  words 
there  shall  not  want  sin."  Hence  our 
Savior  says:  "By  thy  words  thou  shalt 
be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou 
shalt  be  condemned."  Justly  indeed 
shall  they  be  condemned  who  would 
not,  though  able,  speak  just  words,  but 
preferred  in  their  garrulousness  to 
speak  wicked,  unjust,  ungodly,  vain, 
injurious,  double-meaning,  false,  quar- 
relsome, abusive,  shameful,  absurd, 
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blasphemous,  harsh,  and  crooked 
words.  These  and  such  like  words  must 
never  pass  the  lips  of  the  monk,  whose 
tongue  must  ever  be  governed  by  pru- 
dence and  right  reason,  lest  by  his 
talkativeness  he  be  betrayed  into  de- 
tractions and  contradictions  born  of 
pride. 

3.  The  food  of  the  monks  shall  be 
coarse,  consisting  of  cabbage,  vegeta- 
bles, flour  mixed  with  water,  and  a  bis- 
cuit, and  taken  toward  evening.  Sur- 
feiting  must   be   guarded    against    in 
eating,  and  drunkenness  in  drinking, 
so  that  what  is  partaken  may  sustain, 
not  injure,  the  body,  for  by  overloading 
the  stomach  the  mind  becomes  stupid. 
Those  who  look  out  for  the  eternal  re- 
ward   should   satisfy   only   their   real 
needs  in  this  life.  True  discretion  re- 
quires that  food  and  work  shall  be 
duly  proportioned.  It  is  reasonable  to 
promote  spiritual  progress  by  bring- 
ing the  flesh  into  subjection  by  absti- 
nence, but  if  abstinence  is  practised  to 
excess,  it  ceases  to  be  a  virtue  and  be- 
comes a  vice.  Hence  the  monk  must 
fast  daily,  but  also  daily  refresh  his 
body  with  food;  since  he  must  indulge 
his  body,  he  must  do  so  sparingly  and 
by  means  of  the  coarsest  food;  for  only 
to  this  end  does  he  eat  daily  that  he 
may  be  able  to  make  daily  progress 
in  virtue,  pray  daily,  work  daily,  and 
read  daily. 

4.  Monks  to  whom  for  Christ's  sake 
the  world  is  crucified  and  who   are 
crucified  to  the  world,  must  sedulously 
guard  against  covetousness,  seeing  that 
it  is  wrong  for  them  not  only  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  superfluities,  but  even  to  de- 
sire them.  It  is  not  what  they  possess 
that  matters,  but  rather  how  their  wills 
are  affected  by  their  possessions.  Those 
who   have   left   all   things   to   follow 
Christ  the  Lord  with  the  cross  of  daily 
fear  have  treasure  in  heaven.  There- 
fore, as  they  are  to  possess  much  in 
heaven,  they  ought  to  be  content  with 


little,  nay,  with  the  barest  necessaries 
on  earth,  remembering  that  in  monks 
covetousness  is  a  leprosy,  as  it  was  in 
Giezi,  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets;  and 
the  cause  of  treason  and  perdition,  as 
it  was  in  the  disciple  of  Christ,  and  of 
death,  as  it  was  in  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  the  half-hearted  followers  of 
the  Apostles.  Utter  nakedness,  there- 
fore, and  contempt  of  earthly  goods  is 
the  first  perfection  of  the  monk;  the 
second  is  the  cleansing  of  the  heart 
from  every  vice;  the  third,  perfect  and 
unbroken  love  of  God  and  of  divine 
things,  which  is  the  fruit  of  renounce- 
ment of  all  things  of  earth.  Few  in- 
deed are  the  things  that  arc  really 
necessary  to  us  to  sustain  life,  or 
rather,  according  to  the  words  of  the 
Lord,  but  one  thing,  food.  We  need, 
however,  to  have  our  senses  purified 
by  the  grace  of  God  to  understand 
spiritually  the  words  of  our  Lord  to 
Martha. 

5.  The  danger  of  vanity  is  shown 
by  the  few  words  addressed  by  our 
Savior  to  His  disciples,  whose  joy  that 
spirits    were    subject    to    them    was 
mingled  with  thoughts  of  vanity:    "I 
saw  Satan  like  lightning  falling  from 
heaven";  and  to  the  Jews  who  justi- 
fied themselves  before  men  He  says: 
"That   which   is  high   to   men,   is   an 
abomination    to    God."    From    these 
words  and  the  well-known  instance  of 
the  Pharisee  whose  works,  though  good 
in  themselves,  were  not  acceptable  in 
the   sight   of  God   because   he   vain- 
gloriously  boasted  of  them   (whereas 
the  sins  of  the  Publican,  humbly  con- 
fessed, were  forgiven),  we  may  gather 
that  vanity  and  self-exaltation  are  the 
ruin  of  every  good  work.  Therefore  let 
no  boastful  word  ever  proceed  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  monk,  lest  even  his 
greatest    work    be    rendered    useless 
thereby. 

6.  The    chastity    of   the    monk    is 
judged  by  his  thoughts.  To  him  as  well 
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as  to  the  disciples  who  heard  them 
spoken  these  words  of  the  Lord  are 
addressed:  "Whosoever  shall  look  on 
a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  already 
committed  adultery  with  her  in  his 
heart."  Let  him  anxiously  watch,  lest 
He  to  whom  he  is  consecrated,  looking 
on  him,  find  in  his  heart  that  which  is 
abominable;  lest,  according  to  the 
words  of  St.  Peter,  he  have  eyes  full 
of  lust  and  adultery.  What  does  it 
profit  him  to  be  chaste  in  body  if  he  is 
not  chaste  in  mind?  For  God  is  a  spirit 
and  makes  our  spirit  His  dwelling- 
place  if  He  find  it  undefiled,  free  from 
adulterous  thoughts  and  all  stain  of  sin. 

7.  How  necessary  discretion  is  to 
the  monk  is  shown  by  the  errors  of 
many  and  the  ruin  of  not  a  few  who, 
beginning  their  course  without  discre- 
tion, and  persisting  in  it  without  this 
guiding  knowledge,  failed  to  bring  it  to 
a  praiseworthy  end.  For,  just  as  those 
who  journey  away  from  the  path  must 
necessarily  go  astray,  so  also  will  those 
who  live  without  discretion  of  necessity 
fall  into  excess,  which  is  opposed  to 
virtue,  for  virtue  is  the  mean  between 
two  extremes.  On  the  right  and  the  left 
of  the  path  of  discretion  the  enemy 
places  divers  stumbling-blocks  and 
snares.  We  must  therefore  pray  to 
God  to  grant  us  the  light  of  true  discre- 
tion to  lighten  the  pathway  of  our  life, 
surrounded  as  it  is  on  all  sides  by  the 
dense  darkness  of  the  world. 

Discretion  comes  from  the  word 
discernere,  which  means  to  separate, 
to  distinguish;  it  is  the  faculty  by  which 
we  distinguish  what  is  good  from  what 
is  bad,  what  is  mediocre  from  what  is 
perfect.  Just  as  light  and  darkness,  so 
also  were  good  and  evil  divided  from 
the  beginning,  after  evil  had  entered 
into  the  world  through  the  devil,  God 
having  enlightened  men  to  distinguish 
between  them.  Thus  Abel,  the  God- 
fearing, chose  good;  Cain,  the  godless, 
evil.  All  the  things  that  God  made  were 


good,  but  the  devil,  with  deceitful  cun- 
ning, oversowed  evil  among  the  good. 
What  things,  then,  are  good?  Those 
which  remained  whole  and  uncorrupted 
as  they  were  created,  which  God,  ac- 
cording to  the  Apostle,  "hath  prepared 
that  we  should  walk  in  them,  the  good 
works  in  which  we  are  created  in 
Christ  Jesus";  which  are,  goodness,  in- 
tegrity, piety,  justice,  truth,  mercy, 
charity,  salutary  peace,  spiritual  joy, 
with  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit:  all  these 
with  their  fruits  are  good.  The  things 
that  are  contrary  to  these  are  evil, 
which  are,  malice,  impiety,  injustice, 
lying,  avarice,  hatred,  discord,  bitter- 
ness, with  the  manifold  fruits  born  of 
them.  For  the  fruits  of  both  good  and 
evil  are  innumerable.  .  .  . 

We  who  have  the  assistance  of  God 
must  at  all  times  hold  fast  to  what  is 
good.  In  prosperity  as  well  as  in  ad- 
versity we  must  implore  the  divine 
help  that  we  may  not  be  puffed  up  with 
pride  when  it  goes  well  with  us,  nor  be 
cast  down  with  despair  when  it  goes  ill 
with  us.  True  discretion  is  the  insep- 
arable companion  of  Christian  humil- 
ity and  opens  the  way  to  perfection  to 
the  true  soldier  of  Christ.  ...  If  we 
weigh  all  our  actions  in  the  just  balance 
of  true  discretion,  we  shall  never  be 
betrayed  into  error;  if  we  walk  by  the 
divine  light  of  true  discretion,  we  "shall 
not  go  aside  neither  to  the  right  hand, 
nor  to  the  left,"  but  keep  ever  on  the 
straight  way,  chanting  with  the  con- 
quering Psalmist  the  words:  "O  my 
God,  enlighten  my  darkness,  for  by 
Thee  I  shall  be  delivered  from  tempta- 
tion." For  "the  life  of  man  upon  earth 
is  a  temptation." 

8.  Mortification  is  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  monastic  rule.  "Do 
nothing  without  counsel,"  says  the 
Holy  Scripture.  Wherefore,  if  nothing 
is  to  be  done  without  counsel,  every- 
thing must  be  done  with  counsel. 
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Hence  Moses  commanded:  "Ask  thy 
father,  and  he  will  declare  to  thee,  the 
elders  and  they  will  tell  thee."  Though 
this  may  appear  hard  to  the  hard  of 
heart,  viz.,  that  a  man  be  always  de- 
pendent on  the  will  of  another,  it  is 
nevertheless  sweet  to  those  that  fear 
God,  if  it  be  practised  to  the  letter  and 
not  in  part  only;  for  nothing  is  sweeter, 
nothing  gives  greater  peace  and  secu- 
rity to  the  mind  than  a  peaceful 
conscience,  and  nothing  is  better  cal- 
culated to  procure  this  peace  of  con- 
science than  the  renunciation  of  one's 
own  judgment.  "There  is  greater  dan- 
ger in  judging,"  some  one  has  said, 
"than  in  being  judged."  The  monk  who 
always  seeks  counsel  and  acts  on  it, 
will  never  go  wrong;  for  even  though 
the  counsel  he  receives  be  wrong,  his 
faith  and  obedience  will  be  right  and 
will  be  rewarded.  But  if  a  person, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  ask  counsel,  acts  on 
his  own  impulse,  he  errs  by  the  very 
fact  that  he  presumes  to  judge  for  him- 
self when  he  should  have  allowed 
others  to  judge  for  him;  and  even  if 
what  he  does  be  good,  it  will  profit 
him  little,  seeing  that  he  swerved  from 
the  right  course  while  doing  it:  he 
whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  obey,  never 
dares  to  judge  for  himself. 

If  this  be  so,  the  monk  must  fly  all 
pride  of  liberty,  and  learn  to  obey  with 
true  humility,  without  hesitation,  with- 
out mumuring,  for  only  then  will  the 
yoke  of  Christ  be  sweet  and  His  bur- 
den light.  Until  he  has  learned  the 
humility  of  Christ,  he  cannot  taste  the 
sweetness  of  the  yoke  of  Christ  nor  the 
lightness  of  His  burden.  For  the  soul, 
harassed  with  sin  and  toil,  finds  repose 
only  in  humility.  Humility  is  its  sole 
refreshment  amidst  so  many  evils.  The 
more  it  withdraws  itself  from  the 
vanity  and  uncertainty  without,  the 
more  rest  and  refreshment  will  it  find 


within.  What  before  seemed  bitter,  and 
hard,  and  painful,  will  now  be  light, 
and  smooth,  and  pleasant.  Mortifica- 
tion is  indeed  intolerable  to  the  proud 
and  hard  of  heart,  but  a  consolation  to 
him  who  loves  only  what  is  meek  and 
lowly.  No  one,  however,  it  must  be 
remembered,  can  attain  to  the  full 
possession  of  the  felicity  of  this  mar- 
tyrdom unless  all  his  desires,  all  his 
aspirations  be  directed  toward  it,  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  aim  what- 
soever. 

The  mortification  of  the  monk  is 
threefold:  he  must  never  think  what  he 
pleases,  never  speak  what  he  pleases, 
never  go  where  he  pleases.  No  matter 
how  distasteful  the  command  imposed 
on  him  may  be,  he  shall  always  say  to 
his  superior:  "Not  as  T  will,  but  as  thou 
wilt,"  after  the  example  of  our  Savior, 
who  says  elsewhere:  "I  came  down 
from  heaven,  not  to  do  My  will,  but 
the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me." 

9.  The  monk  shall  live  in  a  mon- 
astery under  the  rule  of  one  father  and 
in  the  company  of  many  brethren,  in 
order  that  he  may  learn  humility  from 
one,  patience  from  another.  One  will 
teach  him  silence,  another  meekness. 
He  shall  not  do  what  pleases  him;  he 
shall  eat  what  is  set  before  him,  clothe 
himself  with  what  is  given  him,  do  the 
work  assigned  to  him,  be  subject  to  a 
superior  whom  he  does  not  like.  He 
shall  go  to  bed  so  tired  that  he  may 
fall  asleep  while  going,  and  rise  be- 
fore he  has  had  sufficient  rest.  If  he 
suffers  ill-usage,  he  shall  be  silent;  he 
shall  fear  the  head  of  the  monastery  as 
a  master,  and  love  him  as  a  father, 
being  ever  convinced  that  what  he 
commands  is  profitable  to  him;  nor 
shall  he  criticize  the  words  of  the 
elders  because  it  is  his  duty  to  obey 
and  to  do  what  he  is  bidden,  as  Moses 
says:  "Attend,  and  hear,  O  Israel." 
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English  Nation,  731 

From  The  Ecclesiastical  Historv  oj  the  IjigUsh  Nation,  trans,  by  Vida  D. 
Scudder  (New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  1916),  pp.  32-34;  37-39; 
146-152. 


I,  23.  IN  THE  year  of  our  Lord  582, 
Maurice,  the  fifty-fourth  from  Au- 
gustus, ascended  the  throne,  and 
reigned  twenty-one  years.  In  the  tenth 
year  of  his  reign,  Gregory,  a  man  re- 
nowned for  learning  and  behavior,  was 
promoted  to  the  apostolical  see  of 
Rome,  and  presided  over  it  thirteen 
years,  six  months  and  ten  days.  He, 
being  moved  by  Divine  inspiration,  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  the  same  em- 
peror, and  about  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  after  the  coming  of  the  English 
into  Britain,  sent  the  servant  of  God, 
Augustine,  and  with  him  several  other 
monks,  who  feared  the  Lord,  to  preach 
the  word  of  God  to  the  English  nation. 
They,  having,  in  obedience  to  the 
pope's  commands,  undertaken  that 
work,  were,  on  their  journey,  seized 
with  a  sudden  fear,  and  began  to  think 
of  returning  home,  rather  than  proceed 
to  a  barbarous,  fierce,  and  unbelieving 
nation,  to  whose  very  language  they 
were  strangers;  and  this  they  unani- 
mously agreed  was  the  safest  course. 
In  short,  they  sent  back  Augustine, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  be  conse- 
crated bishop  in  case  they  were  re- 
ceived by  the  English,  that  he  might, 
by  humble  entreaty,  obtain  of  the  Holy 
Gregory,  that  they  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  undertake  so  dangerous,  toil- 
some, and  uncertain  a  journey.  The 
pope,  in  reply,  sent  them  a  hortatory 
epistle,  persuading  them  to  proceed  in 
the  work  of  the  Divine  word,  and  rely 
on  the  assistance  of  the  Almighty.  The 
purport  of  which  letter  was  as  follows: 
"Gregory,  the  servant  of  the  servants 
of  God,  to  the  servants  of  our  Lord. 


Forasmuch  as  it  had  been  better  not 
to  begin  a  good  work,  than  to  think  of 
desisting  from  that  which  has  been  be- 
gun, it  behooves  you,  my  beloved  sons, 
to  fulfil  the  good  work  which,  by  the 
help  of  our  Lord,  you  have  under- 
taken. Let  not,  therefore,  the  toil  of 
the  journey,  nor  the  tongues  of  evil 
speaking  men,  deter  you;  but  with  all 
possible  earnestness  and  zeal  perform 
that  which,  by  God's  direction,  you 
have  undertaken;  being  assured,  that 
much  labor  is  followed  by  an  eternal 
reward.  When  Augustine,  your  chief, 
returns,  whom  we  also  constitute  your 
abbot,  humbly  obey  him  in  all  things; 
knowing,  that  whatsoever  you  shall  do 
by  his  direction,  will,  in  all  respects, 
be  available  to  your  souls.  Almighty 
God  protect  you  with  his  grace,  and 
grant  that  1  may,  in  the  heavenly 
country,  see  the  fruits  of  your  labor. 
Inasmuch  as,  though  1  cannot  labor 
with  you,  I  shall  partake  in  the  joy  of 
the  reward,  because  1  am  willing  to 
labor.  God  keep  you  in  safety,  my 
most  beloved  sons.  Dated  the  23rd  of 
July,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  our  pious  and  most  august 
lord,  Mauritius  Tiberius,  the  thirteenth 
year  after  the  consulship  of  our  said 
lord.  The  fourteenth  indiction."  .  .  . 
I,  27.  In  the  meantime,  Augustine, 
the  man  of  God,  repaired  to  Aries, 
and,  pursuant  to  the  orders  received 
from  the  holy  Father  Gregory,  was 
ordained  archbishop  of  the  English 
nation,  by  Aetherius,  archbishop  of 
that  city.  Then  returning  into  Britain, 
he  sent  Laurentius  the  priest,  and 
Peter  the  monk,  to  Rome,  to  acquaint 
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Pope  Gregory,  that  the  nation  of  the 
English  had  received  the  faith  of 
Christ,  and  that  he  was  himself  made 
their  bishop.  At  the  same  time,  he  de- 
sired his  solution  of  some  doubts  that 
occurred  to  him.  He  soon  received 
proper  answers  to  his  questions,  which 
we  have  also  thought  fit  to  insert  in 
this  our  history: 

The  First  Question  of  Augustine, 
Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Canterbury. 
— Concerning  bishops,  how  they  are 
to  behave  themselves  towards  their 
clergy?  or  into  how  many  portions 
the  things  given  by  the  faithful  to  the 
altar  are  to  be  divided?  and  how  the 
bishop  is  to  act  in  the  church? 

Gregory,  Pope  of  the  City  of  Rome, 
answers. — Holy  Writ,  which  no  doubt 
you  are  well  versed  in,  testifies,  and 
particularly  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  Tim- 
othy, wherein  he  endeavors  to  instruct 
him  how  he  should  behave  himself  in 
the  house  of  God;  but  it  is  the  custom 
of  the  apostolic  see  to  prescribe  rules 
to  bishops  newly  ordained,  that  all 
emoluments  which  accrue,  are  to  be 
divided  into  four  portions — one  for  the 
bishop  and  his  family,  because  of 
hospitality  and  entertainments;  another 
for  the  clergy;  a  third  for  the  poor; 
and  the  fourth  for  the  repair  of 
churches.  But  in  regard  that  you,  my 
brother,  being  brought  up  under  mo- 
nastic rules,  are  not  to  live  apart  from 
your  clergy  in  the  English  church, 
which,  by  God's  assistance,  has  been 
lately  brought  to  the  faith;  you  are 
to  follow  that  course  of  life  which  our 
forefathers  did  in  the  time  of  the  prim- 
itive church,  when  none  of  them  said 
anything  that  he  possessed  was  his 
own,  but  all  things  were  in  common 
among  them. 

But  if  there  are  any  clerks  not  re- 
ceived into  holy  orders,  who  cannot 
live  continent,  they  are  to  take  wives, 
and  receive  their  stipends  abroad;  be- 
cause we  know  it  is  written,  that  out  of 
the  same  portions  above-mentioned  a 


distribution  was  made  to  each  of  them 
according  to  everyone's  wants.  Care  is 
also  to  be  taken  of  their  stipends,  and 
provision  to  be  made,  and  they  are  to 
be  kept  under  ecclesiastical  rules,  that 
they  may  live  orderly,  and  attend  to 
singing  of  psalms,  and,  by  the  help 
of  God,  preserve  their  hearts,  and 
tongues,  and  bodies  from  all  that  is 
unlawful.  But  as  for  those  that  live  in 
common,  why  need  we  say  anything  of 
making  portions,  or  keeping  hospitality 
and  exhibiting  mercy?  Inasmuch  as  all 
that  can  be  spared  is  to  be  spent  in 
pious  and  religious  works,  according  to 
the  commands  of  Him  who  is  the  Lord 
and  Master  of  all,  "Give  alms  of  such 
things  as  you  have,  and  behold  all 
things  are  clean  unto  you." 

A  ugustine  's  Second  Question . — 
Whereas  the  faith  is  one  and  the  same, 
why  are  there  different  customs  in  dif- 
ferent churches?  and  why  is  one  cus- 
tom of  Masses  observed  in  the  holy 
Roman  church,  and  another  in  the 
Gallican  church? 

Pope  Gregory  answers. — You  know, 
my  brother,  the  custom  of  the  Roman 
church  in  which  you  remember  you 
were  bred  up.  But  it  pleases  me,  that 
if  you  have  found  anything,  either  in 
the  Roman,  or  the  Gallican,  or  any 
other  church,  which  may  be  more  ac- 
ceptable to  Almighty  God,  you  care- 
fully make  choice  of  the  same,  and 
sedulously  teach  the  church  of  the 
English,  which  as  yet  is  new  in  the 
faith,  whatsoever  you  can  gather  from 
the  several  churches.  For  things  are 
not  to  be  loved  for  the  sake  of  places, 
but  places  for  the  sake  of  good  things. 
Choose,  therefore,  from  every  church 
those  things  that  are  pious,  religious, 
and  upright,  and  when  you  have,  as  it 
were,  made  them  up  into  one  body,  let 
the  minds  of  the  English  be  accus- 
tomed thereto.  .  .  . 

Augustine's  Seventh  Question. — 
How  are  we  to  deal  with  the  bishops 
of  France  and  Britain? 
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Gregory  answers. — We  give  you  no 
authority  over  the  bishops  of  France, 
because  the  bishop  of  Aries  received 
the  pall  in  ancient  times  from  my 
predecessor,  and  we  are  not  to  deprive 
him  of  the  authority  he  has  received. 
If  it  shall  therefore  happen,  my 
brother,  that  you  go  over  into  the 
province  of  France,  you  are  to  con- 
sult with  the  said  bishop  of  Aries,  how, 
if  there  be  any  faults  among  the  bish- 
ops, they  may  be  amended.  And  if  he 
shall  be  lukewarm  in  keeping  up  disci- 
pline, he  is  to  be  corrected  by  your 
zeal;  to  whom  we  have  also  written, 
that  when  your  holiness  shall  be  in 
France,  he  may  also  use  all  his  en- 
deavors to  assist  you,  and  put  away 
from  the  behavior  of  the  bishops  alt 
that  shall  be  opposite  to  the  com- 
mand of  our  Creator.  But  you,  of  your 
own  authority,  shall  not  have  power  to 
judge  the  bishops  of  France,  but  by 
persuading,  soothing,  and  showing 
good  works  for  them  to  imitate,  you 
shall  reform  the  minds  of  wicked  men 
to  the  pursuit  of  holiness;  for  it  is 
written  in  the  Law,  "When  thou 
comest  into  the  standing  corn  of  the 
neighbors,  then  thou  mayest  pluck  the 
ears  with  thine  hand;  but  thou  shalt 
not  move  a  sickle  unto  thy  neighbors' 
standing  corn."  For  thou  mayest  not 
apply  the  sickle  of  judgment  in  that 
harvest  which  seems  to  have  been  com- 
mitted to  another;  but  by  the  effect  of 
good  works  thou  shalt  clear  the  Lord's 
wheat  of  the  chaff  of  their  vices,  and 
convert  them  into  the  body  of  the 
Church,  as  it  were,  by  eating.  But 
whatsoever  is  to  be  done  by  authority, 
must  be  transacted  with  the  aforesaid 
bishop  of  Aries,  lest  that  should  be 
omitted,  which  the  ancient  institution 
of  the  fathers  has  appointed.  But  as  for 
all  the  bishops  of  Britain,  we  commit 
them  to  your  care,  that  the  unlearned 
may  be  taught,  the  weak  strengthened 
by  persuasion,  and  the  perverse  cor- 
rected by  authority.  .  .  . 


Ill,  25.  ...  At  this  time,  a  great 
and  frequent  controversy  happened 
about  the  observance  of  Easter;  those 
that  came  from  Kent  or  France  affirm- 
ing, that  the  Scots  kept  Easter  Sunday 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  univer- 
sal church.  Among  them  was  a  most 
zealous  defender  of  the  true  Easter, 
whose  name  was  Roman,  a  Scot  by 
nation,  but  instructed  in  ecclesiastical 
truth,  either  in  France  or  Italy,  who 
disputing  with  Finan,  convinced  many, 
or  at  least  induced  them  to  make  a 
more  strict  inquiry  after  the  truth;  yet 
he  could  not  prevail  upon  Finan,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  made  him  the  more 
inveterate  by  reproof,  and  a  professed 
opposer  of  the  truth,  being  of  a  hot 
and  violent  temper.  James,  formerly 
the  deacon  of  the  venerable  Arch- 
bishop Paulinus,  as  has  been  said 
above,  kept  the  true  and  Catholic 
Easter,  with  all  those  that  he  could 
persuade  to  adopt  the  right  way.  Queen 
Eanfleda  and  her  followers  also  ob- 
served the  same  as  she  had  seen 
practiced  in  Kent,  having  with  her  a 
Kentish  priest  that  followed  the  Cath- 
olic mode,  whose  name  was  Romanus. 
Thus  it  is  said  to  have  happened  in 
those  times  that  Easter  was  twice  kept 
in  one  year;  and  that  when  the  king 
having  ended  the  time  of  fasting,  kept 
his  Easter,  the  queen  and  her  followers 
were  still  fasting,  and  celebrating  Palm 
Sunday.  This  difference  about  the  ob- 
servance of  Easter,  whilst  Aidan  lived, 
was  patiently  tolerated  by  all  men,  as 
being  sensible,  that  though  he  could 
not  keep  Easter  contrary  to  the  custom 
of  those  who  had  sent  him,  yet  he  in- 
dustriously labored  to  practice  all 
works  of  faith,  piety,  and  love,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  all  holy  men;  for 
which  reason  he  was  deservedly  be- 
loved by  all;  even  by  those  who 
differed  in  opinion  concerning  Easter, 
and  was  held  in  veneration,  not  only 
by  indifferent  persons,  but  even  by  the 
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bishops,  Honorius  of  Canterbury,  and 
Felix  of  the  East  Angles. 

But  after  the  death  of  Finan,  who 
succeeded  him,  when  Colman,  who  was 
also  sent  out  of  Scotland,  came  to  be 
bishop,  a  greater  controversy  arose 
about  the  observance  of  Easter,  and 
the  rules  of  ecclesiastical  life.  Where- 
upon this  dispute  began  naturally  to 
influence  the  thoughts  and  hearts  of 
many,  who  feared,  lest  having  received 
the  name  of  Christians,  they  might 
happen  to  run,  or  to  have  run,  in  vain. 
This  reached  the  ears  of  King  Oswy 
and  his  son  Alfrid;  for  Oswy,  having 
been  instructed  and  baptized  by  the 
Scots,  and  being  very  perfectly  skilled 
in  their  language,  thought  nothing 
better  than  what  they  taught.  But 
Alfrid,  having  been  instructed  in  Chris- 
tianity by  Wilfrid,  a  most  learned  man, 
who  had  first  gone  to  Rome  to  learn 
the  ecclesiastical  doctrine,  and  spent 
much  time  at  Lyons  with  Dalfin,  Arch- 
bishop of  France,  from  whom  also  he 
had  received  the  ecclesiastical  tonsure, 
rightly  thought  this  man's  doctrine 
ought  to  be  preferred  before  all  the 
traditions  of  the  Scots.  For  this  reason 
he  had  also  given  him  a  monastery  of 
forty  families,  at  a  place  called  Rhy- 
pum;  which  place,  not  long  before,  he 
had  given  to  those  that  followed  the 
system  of  the  Scots  for  a  monastery; 
but  forasmuch  as  they  afterwards,  be- 
ing left  to  their  choice,  prepared  to  quit 
the  place  rather  than  alter  their 
opinion,  he  gave  the  place  to  him, 
whose  life  and  doctrine  were  worthy 
of  it. 

Agilbert,  bishop  of  the  West  Saxons, 
above-mentioned,  a  friend  to  King 
Alfrid  and  to  Abbot  Wilfrid,  had  at 
that  time  come  into  the  province  of  the 
Northumbrians,  and  was  making  some 
stay  among  them;  at  the  request  of 
Alfrid,  he  made  Wilfrid  a  priest  in  his 
monastery.  He  had  in  his  company  a 
priest,  whose  name  was  Agatho.  The 


controversy  being  there  started,  con- 
cerning Easter,  or  the  tonsure,  or  other 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  it  was  agreed,  that 
a  synod  should  be  held  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Streaneshalch,  which  signifies 
the  Bay  of  the  Lighthouse,  where  the 
Abbess  Hilda,  a  woman  devoted  to 
God,  then  presided,  and  that  there  this 
controversy  should  be  decided.  The 
kings,  both  father  and  son,  came 
thither;  Bishop  Colman  with  his  Scot- 
tish clerks,  and  Agilbert  with  the 
priests  Agatho  and  Wilfrid,  James  and 
Romanus  were  on  their  side;  but  the 
Abbess  Hilda  and  her  followers  were 
for  the  Scots,  as  was  also  the  venerable 
Bishop  Cedd,  long  before  ordained  by 
the  Scots,  as  has  been  said  above,  and 
he  was  in  that  council  a  most  careful 
interpreter  for  both  parties. 

King  Oswy  first  observed,  that  it  be- 
hooved those  who  served  one  God  to 
observe  the  same  rule  of  life;  and  as 
they  all  expected  the  same  kingdom  in 
heaven,  so  they  ought  not  to  differ  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Divine  mysteries; 
but  rather  to  inquire  which  was  the 
truest  tradition,  that  the  same  might  be 
followed  by  all;  he  then  commanded 
his  bishop,  Colman,  first  to  declare 
what  the  custom  was  which  he  ob- 
served, and  whence  it  derived  its 
origin.  Then  Colman  said,  'The  Easter 
which  1  keep,  I  received  from  my 
elders,  who  sent  me  bishop  hither;  all 
our  forefathers,  men  beloved  of  God, 
are  known  to  have  kept  it  after  the 
same  manner;  and  that  the  same  may 
not  seem  to  any  contemptible  or 
worthy  to  be  rejected,  it  is  the  same 
which  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  the 
disciple  beloved  of  our  Lord,  with  all 
the  churches  over  which  he  presided, 
is  recorded  to  have  observed."  Having 
said  this  much,  and  more  to  the  like 
effect,  the  king  commanded  Agilbert  to 
show  whence  his  custom  of  keeping 
Easter  was  derived,  or  on  what  author- 
ity is  was  grounded.  Agilbert  answered, 
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"I  desire  that  my  disciple,  the  priest 
Wilfrid,  may  speak  in  my  stead;  be- 
cause we  both  concur  with  the  other 
followers  of  the  ecclesiastical  tradition 
that  are  here  present,  and  he  can  bet- 
ter explain  our  opinion  in  the  English 
language,  than  I  can  by  an  interpreter." 
Then  Wilfrid,  being  ordered  by  the 
king  to  speak,  delivered  himself  thus: 
"The  Easter  which  we  observe,  we  saw 
celebrated  by  all  at  Rome,  where  the 
blessed  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  lived, 
taught,  suffered,  and  were  buried;  we 
saw  the  same  done  in  Italy  and  in 
France,  when  we  travelled  through 
those  countries  for  pilgrimage  and 
prayer.  We  found  the  same  practised  in 
Africa,  Asia,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  all 
the  world,  wherever  the  church  of 
Christ  is  spread  abroad,  through  sev- 
eral nations  and  tongues,  at  one  and 
the  same  time;  except  only  these  and 
their  accomplices  in  obstinacy,  I  mean 
the  Picts  and  the  Britons,  who  fool- 
ishly, in  these  two  remote  islands  of  the 
world,  and  only  in  part  even  of  them, 
oppose  all  the  rest  of  the  universe." 
When  he  had  so  said,  Colman  an- 
swered, "It  is  straoge  that  you  will  call 
our  labors  foolish,  wherein  we  follow 
the  example  of  so  great  an  apostle, 
who  was  thought  worthy  to  lay  his 
head  on  our  Lord's  bosom  when  all 
the  world  knows  him  to  have  lived 
most  wisely. "'Wilfrid  replied,  "Far  be 
it  from  us  to  charge  John  with  folly, 
for  he  literally  observed  the  precepts 
of  the  Jewish  law,  whilst  the  church 
still  Judaized  in  many  points,  and  the 
apostles  were  not  able  at  once  to  cast 
off  all  the  observances  of  the  law  which 
had  been  instituted  by  God.  In  which 
way  it  is  necessary  that  all  who  come 
to  the  faith  should  forsake  the  idols 
which  were  invented  by  devils,  that 
they  might  not  give  scandal  to  the 
Jews  that  were  among  the  Gentiles. 
For  this  reason  it  was,  that  Paul  cir- 
cumcised Timothy,  that  he  offered 


sacrifice  in  the  temple,  that  he  shaved 
his  head  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla  at 
Corinth;  for  no  other  advantage  than 
to  avoid  giving  scandal  to  the  Jews. 
Hence  it  was,  that  James  said,  to  the 
same  Paul,  'You  see,  brother,  how 
many  thousands  of  the  Jews  have  be- 
lieved; and  they  are  all  zealous  for  the 
law.  And  yet,  at  this  time,  the  Gospel 
spreading  throughout  the  world,  it  is 
needless,  nay,  it  is  not  lawful,  for  the 
faithful  either  to  be  circumcised,  or  to 
offer  up  to  God  sacrifices  of  flesh.'  So 
John,  pursuant  to  the  custom  of  the 
law,  began  the  celebration  of  the  feast 
of  Easter,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
first  month,  in  the  evening,  not  regard- 
ing whether  the  same  happened  on  a 
Saturday,  or  any  other  day.  But  when 
Peter  preached  at  Rome,  being  mind- 
ful that  our  Lord  arose  from  the  dead, 
and  gave  the  world  the  hopes  of  resur- 
rection, on  the  first  day  after  the  Sab- 
bath, he  understood  that  Easter  ought 
to  be  observed,  so  as  always  to  stay  till 
the  rising  of  the  moon  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  first  moon,  in  the 
evening,  according  to  the  custom  and 
precepts  of  the  law,  even  as  John  did. 
And  when  that  came,  if  the  Lord's 
day,  then  called  the  first  day  after  the 
Sabbath,  was  the  next  day,  he  began 
that  very  evening  to  keep  Easter,  as 
we  all  do  at  this  day.  But  if  the  Lord's 
day  did  not  fall  the  next  morning  after 
the  fourteenth  moon,  but  on  the  six- 
teenth, or  the  seventeenth,  or  any  other 
moon  till  the  twenty-first,  he  waited 
for  that,  and  on  the  Saturday  before, 
in  the  evening,  began  to  observe  the 
holy  solemnity  of  Easter.  Thus  it  came 
to  pass,  that  Easter  Sunday  was  only 
kept  from  the  fifteenth  moon  to  the 
twenty-first.  Nor  does  this  evangelical 
and  apostolic  tradition  abolish  the  law, 
but  rather  fulfil  it;  the  command  being 
to  keep  the  passover  from  the  four- 
teenth moon  of  the  first  month  in  the 
evening  to  the  twenty-first  moon  of 
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the  same  month  in  the  evening;  which 
observance  all  the  successors  of  St. 
John  in  Asia,  since  his  death,  and  all 
the  church  throughout  the  world,  have 
since  followed;  and  that  this  is  the  true 
Easter,  and  the  only  one  to  be  kept  by 
the  faithful,  was  not  newly  decreed  by 
the  council  of  Nice,  but  only  confirmed 
afresh;  as  the  Church  History  informs 
us. 

"Thus  it  appears,  that  you,  Colman, 
neither  follow  the  example  of  John,  as 
you  imagine,  nor  that  of  Peter,  whose 
traditions  you  knowingly  contradict; 
and  that  you  neither  agree  with  the  law 
nor  the  Gospel  in  the  keeping  of  your 
Easter.  For  John,  keeping  the  Paschal 
time  according  to  the  decree  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  had  no  regard  to  the  first 
day  after  the  Sabbath,  which  you  do 
not  practise,  who  celebrate  Easter  only 
on  the  first  day  after  the  Sabbath.  Peter 
kept  Easter  Sunday  between  the  fif- 
teenth and  the  twenty-first  moon;  so 
that  you  often  begin  Easter  on  the 
thirteenth  moon  in  the  evening, 
whereof  neither  the  law  made  any  men- 
tion, nor  did  our  Lord,  the  Author  and 
Giver  of  the  Gospel,  on  that  day,  but 
on  the  fourteenth,  either  eat  the  old 
passover  in  the  evening,  or  deliver  the 
sacraments  of  the  New  Testament,  to 
be  celebrated  by  the  church,  in  mem- 
ory of  his  passion.  Besides,  in  your 
celebration  of  Easter,  you  utterly  ex- 
clude the  twenty-first  moon,  which  the 
law  ordered  to  be  principally  observed. 
Thus,  as  I  said  before,  you  agree 
neither  with  John  or  Peter,  nor  with 
the  law,  nor  the  Gospel,  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  greatest  festival." 

To  this  Colman  rejoined:  "Did 
Anatolius,  a  holy  man,  and  much  com- 
mended in  church  history,  act  con- 
trary to  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  when 
he  wrote,  that  Easter  was  to  be  cele- 
brated from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
twentieth?  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  our 
most  reverend  Father  Columba  and  his 


successors,  men  beloved  by  God,  who 
kept  Easter  after  the  same  manner, 
thought  or  acted  contrary  to  the  Di- 
vine writings?  Whereas  there  were 
many  among  them,  whose  sanctity  is 
testified  by  heavenly  signs  and  the 
working  of  miracles,  whose  life,  cus- 
toms, and  discipline  I  never  cease  to 
follow,  not  questioning  their  being 
saints  in  heaven." 

"It  is  evident,"  said  Wilfrid,  "that 
Anatolius  was  a  most  holy,  learned, 
and  commendable  man;  but  what  have 
you  to  do  with  him,  since  you  do  not 
observe  his  decrees?  For  he,  following 
the  rule  of  truth  in  his  Easter,  ap- 
pointed a  revolution  of  nineteen  years, 
which  either  you  are  ignorant  of,  or 
if  you  know  it,  though  it  is  kept  by  the 
whole  church  of  Christ,  yet  you  de- 
spise it.  He  so  computed  the  fourteenth 
moon  in  the  Easter  of  our  Lord,  that 
according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Egyptians,  he  acknowledged  it  to  be 
the  fifteenth  moon  in  the  evening;  so 
in  like  manner  he  assigned  the  twenti- 
eth to  Easter-Sunday,  as  believing  that 
to  be  the  twenty-first  moon,  when  the 
sun  had  set,  which  rule  and  distinction 
of  his  it  appears  you  are  ignorant  of, 
in  that  you  sometimes  keep  Easter  be- 
fore the  full  of  the  moon,  that  is,  on 
the  thirteenth  day.  Concerning  your 
Father  Columba  and  his  followers, 
whose  sanctity  you  say  you  imitate, 
and  whose  rules  and  precepts  you  ob- 
serve, which  have  been  confirmed  by 
signs  from  heaven,  I  may  answer,  that 
when  many,  on  the  day  of  judgment, 
shall  say  to  our  Lord,  That  in  his 
name  they  prophesied,  and  cast  out 
devils  and  wrought  many  wonders,' 
our  Lord  will  reply,  That  He  never 
knew  them.'  But  far  be  it  from  me, 
that  I  say  so  of  your  fathers,  because 
it  is  much  more  just  to  believe  what  is 
good,  than  what  is  evil,  of  persons 
whom  one  does  not  know.  Wherefore 
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1  do  not  deny  those  to  have  been  God's 
servants,  and  beloved  by  Him,  who 
with  rustic  simplicity,  but  pious  inten- 
tions, have  themselves  loved  Him.  Nor 
do  I  think  that  such  keeping  of  Easter 
was  very  prejudicial  to  them,  as  long 
as  none  came  to  show  them  a  more 
perfect  rule;  and  yet  I  do  believe  that 
they,  if  any  catholic  adviser  had  come 
among  them,  would  have  as  readily 
followed  his  admonitions,  as  they  are 
known  to  have  kept  those  command- 
ments of  God,  which  they  had  learned 
and  knew. 

"But  as  for  you  and  your  com- 
panions, you  certainly  sin,  if,  having 
heard  the  decrees  of  the  Apostolic  See, 
and  of  the  universal  church,  and  that 
the  same  is  confirmed  by  holy  writ,  you 
refuse  to  follow  them;  for,  though  your 
fathers  were  holy,  do  you  think  that 
their  small  number,  in  a  corner  of  the 
remotest  island,  is  to  be  preferred  be- 
fore the  universal  church  of  Christ 
throughout  the  world?  And  if  that 
Columba  of  yours  (and,  I  may  say, 
ours  also,  if  he  was  Christ's  servant), 
was  a  holy  man  and  powerful  in  mir- 
acles, yet  could  he  be  preferred  before 
the  most  blessed  prince  of  the  apostles, 
to  whom  our  Lord  said  Thou  art 


Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it,  and  to  thee  I  will 
give  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven'?" 

When  Wilfrid  had  spoken  thus,  the 
king  said,  "Is  it  true,  Colman,  that 
these  words  were  spoken  to  Peter  by 
our  Lord?"  He  answered,  "It  is  true, 
O  king!"  Then  says  he,  "Can  you 
show  any  such  power  given  to  your 
Columba?"  Colman  answered,  "None." 
Then  added  the  king,  "Do  you  both 
agree  that  these  words  were  principally 
directed  to  Peter,  and  that  the  keys  of 
heaven  were  given  to  him  by  our 
Lord?"  They  both  answered,  "We  do." 
Then  the  king  concluded,  "And  I  also 
say  unto  you,  that  he  is  the  door- 
keeper, whom  I  will  not  contradict, 
but  will,  as  far  as  I  know  and  am  able, 
in  all  things  obey  his  decrees,  lest, 
when  I  come  to  the  gates  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  there  should  be  none 
to  open  them,  he  being  my  adversary 
who  is  proved  to  have  the  keys."  The 
king  having  said  this,  all  present,  both 
great  and  small,  gave  their  assent,  and 
renouncing  the  more  imperfect  insti- 
tution, resolved  to  conform  to  that 
which  they  found  to  be  better. 
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134-136. 


A.  POPE  GREGORY  II:  LETTER  EN- 
TRUSTING BONIFACE  WITH  A  MIS- 
SION TO  THE  HEATHENS, 
15  MAY  719 

GREGORY,  the  servant  of  the  servants 
of  God,  to  Boniface,  a  holy  priest. 

Your  holy  purpose,  as  it  has  been 
explained  to  us,  and  your  well-tried 
faith  lead  us  to  make  use  of  your  serv- 


ices in  spreading  the  Gospel,  which  by 
the  grace  of  God  has  been  committed 
to  our  care.  Knowing  that  from  your 
childhood  you  have  been  a  student  of 
Sacred  Scripture  and  that  you  now 
wish  to  use  the  talent  entrusted  to  you 
by  God  in  dedicating  yourself  to  mis- 
sionary work,  we  rejoice  in  your  faith 
and  desire  to  have  you  as  our  colleague 
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in  this  enterprise.  Wherefore,  since  you 
have  humbly  submitted  to  us  your 
plans  regarding  this  mission,  like  a 
member  of  the  body  deferring  to  the 
head,  and  have  shown  yourself  to  be 
a  true  member  of  the  body  by  follow- 
ing the  directions  given  by  the  head, 
therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  indivisible 
Trinity  and  by  the  authority  of  St. 
Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  whose 
government  we  administer  in  this  See 
by  the  dispensation  of  God,  we  now 
place  your  humble  and  devout  work 
upon  a  secure  basis  and  decree  that 
you  go  forth  to  preach  the  Word  of 
God  to  those  people  who  are  still 
bound  by  the  shackles  of  paganism. 
You  are  to  teach  them  the  service  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  by  persuading 
them  to  accept  the  truth  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  the  Lord  our  God.  You  will 
instil  into  their  minds  the  teaching  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  doing 
this  in  a  spirit  of  love  and  moderation, 
and  with  arguments  suited  to  their 
understanding.  Finally,  we  command 
you  that  in  admitting  within  the 
Church  those  who  have  some  kind  of 
belief  in  God  you  will  insist  upon 
using  the  sacramental  discipline  pre- 
scribed in  the  official  ritual  formulary 
of  the  Holy  Apostolic  See.  Whatever 
means  you  find  lacking  in  the  further- 
ance of  your  work,  you  are  to  report 
to  us  as  opportunity  occurs. 

B.    BISHOP     DANIEL     OF     WINCHESTER: 

LETTER  ADVISING  BONIFACE  ON  THE 

METHOD   OF    CONVERTING    THE 

HEATHEN,  723-724 

To  Boniface,  honored  and  beloved 
leader,  Daniel,  servant  of  the  people  of 
God. 

Great  is  my  joy,  brother  and  col- 
league in  the  episcopate,  that  your 
good  work  has  received  its  reward. 
Supported  by  your  deep  faith  and  great 
courage,  you  have  embarked  upon  the 
conversion  of  heathens  whose  hearts 


have  hitherto  been  stony  and  barren; 
and  with  the  Gospel  as  your  plough- 
share you  have  labored  tirelessly  day 
after  day  to  transform  them  into  har- 
vest-bearing fields.  Well  may  the  words 
of  the  prophet  be  applied  to  you:  "A 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
etc." 

Yet  not  less  deserving  of  reward  are 
they  who  give  what  help  they  can  to 
such  a  good  and  deserving  work  by  re- 
lieving the  poverty  of  the  laborers,  so 
that  they  may  pursue  unhampered  the 
task  of  preaching  and  begetting  chil- 
dren to  Christ.  And  so,  moved  by 
affection  and  good  will,  1  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  making  a  few  suggestions, 
in  order  to  show  you  how,  in  my 
opinion,  you  may  overcome  with  the 
least  possible  trouble  the  resistance  of 
this  barbarous  people. 

Do  not  begin  by  arguing  with  them 
about  the  genealogies  of  their  false 
gods.  Accept  their  statement  that  they 
were  begotten  by  other  gods  through 
the  intercourse  of  male  and  female  and 
then  you  will  be  able  to  prove  that,  as 
these  gods  and  goddesses  did  not  exist 
before,  and  were  born  like  men,  they 
must  be  men  and  not  gods.  When  they 
have  been  forced  to  admit  that  their 
gods  had  a  beginning,  since  they  were 
begotten  by  others,  they  should  be 
asked  whether  the  world  had  a  begin- 
ning or  was  always  in  existence.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  before  the  universe 
was  created  there  was  no  place  in 
which  these  created  gods  could  have 
subsisted  or  dwelt.  And  by  "universe" 
T  mean  not  merely  heaven  and  earth 
which  we  see  with  our  eyes  but  the 
whole  extent  of  space  which  even  the 
heathens  can  grasp  in  their  imagina- 
tion. If  they  maintain  that  the  universe 
had  no  beginning,  try  to  refute  their 
arguments  and  bring  forward  con- 
vincing proofs;  and  if  they  persist  in 
arguing,  ask  them,  Who  ruled  it?  How 
did  the  gods  bring  under  their  sway  a 
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universe  that  existed  before  them? 
Whence  or  by  whom  or  when  was  the 
first  god  or  goddess  begotten?  Do  they 
believe  that  gods  and  goddesses  still 
beget  other  gods  and  goddesses?  If 
they  do  not,  when  did  they  cease  and 
why?  If  they  do,  the  number  of  gods 
must  be  infinite.  In  such  a  case,  who 
is  the  most  powerful  among  these  dif- 
ferent gods?  Surely  no  mortal  man 
can  know.  Yet  man  must  take  care  not 
to  offend  this  god  who  is  more  power- 
ful than  the  rest.  Do  they  think  the 
gods  should  be  worshipped  for  the  sake 
of  temporal  and  transitory  benefits  or 
for  eternal  and  future  reward?  If  for 
temporal  benefit  let  them  say  in  what 
respect  the  heathens  are  better  oif 
than  the  Christians.  What  do  the 
heathen  gods  gain  from  the  sacrifices 
if  they  already  possess  everything?  Oi 
why  do  the  gods  leave  it  to  the  whim 
of  their  subjects  to  decide  what  kind 
of  tribute  shall  be  paid?  If  they  need 
such  sacrifices,  why  do  they  not  choose 
more  suitable  ones?  If  they  do  not 
need  them,  then  the  people  are  wrong 
in  thinking  that  they  can  placate  the 
gods  with  such  offerings  and  victims. 

These  and  similar  questions,  and 
many  others  that  it  would  be  tedious 
to  mention,  should  be  put  to  them,  not 
in  an  offensive  and  irritating  way  but 
calmly  and  with  great  moderation. 
From  time  to  time  their  superstitions 
should  be  compared  with  our  Christian 
dogmas  and  touched  upon  indirectly, 
so  that  the  heathens,  more  out  of  con- 
fusion than  exasperation,  may  be 
ashamed  of  their  absurd  opinions  and 
may  recognise  that  their  disgusting 
rites  and  legends  have  not  escaped  our 
notice. 

This  conclusion  also  must  be  drawn: 
If  the  gods  are  omnipotent,  beneficent 
and  just,  they  must  reward  their  dev- 
otees and  punish  those  who  despise 
them.  Why  then,  if  they  act  thus  in 
temporal  affairs,  do  they  spare  the 


Christians  who  cast  down  their  idols 
and  turn  away  from  their  worship  the 
inhabitants  of  practically  the  entire 
globe?  And  whilst  the  Christians  are 
allowed  to  possess  the  countries  that 
are  rich  in  oil  and  wine  and  other 
commodities,  why  have  they  left  to  the 
heathens  the  frozen  lands  of  the  north, 
where  the  gods,  banished  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  are  falsely  supposed  to 
dwell? 

The  heathens  are  frequently  to  be 
reminded  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Christian  world  and  of  the  fact  that 
they  who  still  cling  to  outworn  beliefs 
are  in  a  very  small  minority. 

If  they  boast  that  the  gods  have  held 
undisputed  sway  over  these  people 
from  the  beginning,  point  out  to  them 
that  formerly  the  whole  world  was 
given  over  to  the  worship  of  idols  un- 
til, by  the  grace  of  Christ  and  through 
the  knowledge  of  one  God,  its  Al- 
mighty Creator  and  Ruler,  it  was  en- 
lightened, vivified  and  reconciled  to 
God.  For  what  does  the  baptizing  of 
the  children  of  Christian  parents  sig- 
nify if  not  the  purification  of  each  one 
from  the  uncleanness  of  the  guilt  of 
heathenism  in  which  the  entire  human 
race  was  involved?  .  .  . 

It  has  given  me  great  pleasure, 
brother,  for  the  love  1  bear  you,  to 
bring  these  matters  to  your  notice. 
Afflicted  though  I  am  with  bodily  in- 
firmities, I  may  well  say  with  the 
psalmist:  "I  know,  O  Lord,  that  thy 
judgment  is  just  and  that  in  truth  thou 
hast  afflicted  me."  For  this  reason,  I 
earnestly  entreat  Your  Reverence  and 
those  with  you  who  serve  Christ  in  the 
spirit  to  pray  for  me  that  the  Lord 
who  made  me  taste  of  the  wine  of 
compunction  may  quickly  aid  me  unto 
mercy,  that  as  He  has  punished  me 
justly,  so  He  may  graciously  pardon 
and  mercifully  enable  me  to  sing  in 
gratitude  the  words  of  the  prophet: 
"According  to  the  number  of  my  sor- 
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rows,  thy  consolations  have  comforted 
my  soul."  .  .  . 

C.    ST.    BONIFACE    TO    POPE    ST.    ZACH- 

ARIAS:   LETTER  ON  THE  FOUNDATION 

OF    FULDA,    751 

To  the  most  reverend  and  beloved 
lord  and  master  to  be  revered  in  fear 
and  honor,  Zacharias,  invested  with 
the  privilege  of  the  apostolic  office  and 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  Apostolic 
See,  Boniface,  your  humble  and  most 
unworthy  servant,  but  your  devoted 
legate  in  Germany,  sends  greetings  of 
unfailing  love. 

I  beseech  Your  Gracious  Highness 
with  earnest  prayer  to  receive  with 
kindness  and  favor  a  priest  of  mine, 
Lull,  and  bearer  of  my  letter.  He  brings 
certain  confidential  messages  for  your 
gracious  hearing  only,  partly  by  word 
of  mouth,  partly  in  writing.  He  will 
also  make  certain  enquiries  of  impor- 
tance to  me  and  bring  me  for  the  com- 
fort of  my  old  age  your  answers  and 
fatherly  advice  given  with  all  the  au- 
thority of  St.  Peter,  Prince  of  the 
Apostles.  When  you  have  heard  and 
considered  all  these  matters,  if  they 
meet  with  your  approval,  I  shall  strive 
with  God's  help  to  enlarge  upon  them, 
but  if,  as  I  fear,  they  may  not  alto- 
gether please  you,  I  shall  follow  your 
apostolic  precept  and  either  crave  your 
indulgence  or  do  penance  as  is  fitting. 

When  your  predecessor  once  re- 
moved, Gregory  II,  of  revered  mem- 
ory, consecrated  me  bishop,  unworthy 
as  I  was,  and  sent  me  to  preach  the 
word  of  faith  to  the  Germans,  he 
bound  me  by  oath  to  support  by  word 
and  deed  all  those  bishops  and  priests 
who  were  canonically  elected  and  of 
blameless  life.  This  by  divine  grace  I 
have  tried  to  do.  False  priests,  how- 
ever, and  hypocrites  misleading  the 
people,  I  was  either  to  convert  to  the 
way  of  salvation  or  to  reject  and  re- 
frain from  associating  with  them.  This 


I  have  in  part  accomplished,  but  in 
part  have  not  been  able  to  maintain. 
In  spirit  I  have  kept  my  oath,  because 
1  have  not  agreed  with  them  nor  taken 
part  in  their  counsels;  but  in  the  letter 
I  could  not  avoid  contact  with  them 
because  when  I  went  to  the  Prankish 
court  on  urgent  ecclesiastical  matters 
there  were  men  there  whom  I  would 
rather  not  have  met. 

The  Pontiff  also  told  me  to  make  re- 
ports to  the  Apostolic  See  on  the  life 
and  customs  of  the  races  I  visited.  And 
this  I  hope  that  I  have  done.  But  on 
the  matter  which  I  made  known  to  you 
about  the  archbishops  making  their 
pleas  for  pallia  from  Rome,  as  the 
Franks  promised  they  would,  1  crave 
the  indulgence  of  the  Apostolic  See, 
because  they  are  slow  to  carry  out 
their  promises.  They  are  still  discussing 
the  matter  and  putting  it  off,  and  it  is 
uncertain  what  they  intend  to  do.  But 
had  it  been  left  to  me,  the  promise 
would  have  been  kept. 

There  is  a  wooded  place  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  wilderness  (Fulda)  situated 
among  the  peoples  to  whom  1  am 
preaching.  There  I  have  placed  a  group 
of  monks  living  under  the  rule  of  Saint 
Benedict  who  are  building  a  monas- 
tery. They  are  men  of  ascetic  habits, 
who  abstain  from  meat  and  wine  and 
spirits,  keeping  no  servants,  but  are 
content  with  the  labor  of  their  own 
hands.  This  place  I  have  acquired  by 
honorable  effort  through  the  help  of 
pious  and  God-fearing  men,  especially 
of  Carloman,  formerly  King  of  the 
Franks,  and  have  dedicated  it  in  honor 
of  the  Holy  Savior. 

Here  I  propose  with  your  kind  per- 
mission to  rest  my  aged  and  worn 
body  for  a  little  time  and  after  my 
death  to  be  buried  here.  The  four  peo- 
ples to  whom  we  have  preached  the 
Word  of  God  by  the  grace  of  God 
dwell,  as  all  know,  round  about  this 
place,  and  as  long  as  I  live  and  retain 
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my  faculties  I  can  with  your  support 
be  useful  to  them.  It  is  my  desire,  sus- 
tained by  your  prayers  and  led  by 
God's  grace,  to  continue  my  close  rela- 
tions with  you  and  to  remain  in  your 
service  among  the  German  people  to 
whom  I  was  sent,  and  to  follow  your 
directions  as  it  is  written:  "Hear  the 


judgment  of  your  father,  O  my  chil- 
dren, and  so  act  that  you  may  be 
saved.  He  that  giveth  glory  to  his 
father  shall  have  length  of  days.  In 
deed  and  word  honor  thy  father  that 
a  blessing  may  come  to  thee  from  him, 
for  a  blessing  of  the  father  establisheth 
the  houses  of  children." 


53.  The  Spread  of  Christianity  in  Scandinavia,  864 

From  Leben  des  St.  Willehad  und  St.  Ansgar  (Bremen:  Johann  Gcorg  Hcysc, 
1826),  pp.  49-50;  124-126;  Snorris  Konigsbuch  (Jena:  Eugen  Diederichs, 
1922),  1,  226-228;  261-266;  275-276;  Islands  Bcsiedlung  und  alteste 
geschichte  (Jena:  Eugen  Diederichs,  1928),  pp.  24-27;  166-167;  178-186; 
286-287.  The  translations  arc  by  Brother  Conrad  Zimmermann,  O.S.B.,  and 
the  Rev.  Gunther  Rolfson,  O.S.B. 


A.    ARCHBISHOP    ANSGAR:     TO    THE 
BISHOPS    OF    THE    EMPIRE 

IT  is  my  desire  to  inform  you  in  this 
letter  that  Archbishop  Ebo  of  Rheims, 
moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  during  the 
reign  of  Emperor  Louis  [the  Pious"!, 
went  to  Rome  with  the  permission  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  assembled  Synod 
of  almost  the  whole  empire.  There  he 
received  permission  from  the  venerable 
Pope  Paschal  I  to  preach  the  Gospel 
publicly  in  the  North.  Afterwards  Em- 
peror Louis  supported  this  work,  and 
repeatedly  demonstrated  his  liberality 
and  benevolence  for  the  advance  of  this 
mission.  Therefore,  I  urgently  beg  you 
to  pray  to  God  that  with  his  help  this 
mission  may  increase  and  prosper.  For 
by  the  grace  of  God,  the  Church  is  al- 
ready established  among  the  Danes 
and  the  Swedes,  and  the  clergy  are 
free  to  exercise  their  ministry.  I  also 
beg  you  to  preserve  this  letter  in  your 
library  as  a  perpetual  memory.  I  hope 
that  you,  as  well  as  your  successors, 
from  time  to  time  and  whenever  you 
deem  it  necessary,  will  show  this  letter 
to  anyone  who  is  interested. 

May  Almighty  God  grant  in   His 
holy  love  that  all  of  you  may  partici- 


pate in  this  work  so  that  you  may  thus 
become  co-heirs  of  Christ's  Kingdom. 

B.    POPE     NICHOLAS     I:     DECREE     AP- 
POINTING ANSGAR  AS  ARCHBISHOP  OF 
HAMBURG-BREMEN  AND  VICAR  APOS- 
TOLIC OF  THE  NORTHERN  COUN- 
TRIES, 864 

The  nomination  of  Ansgar  to  the 
episcopal  dignity  and  his  acceptance 
of  the  pallium  has  been  announced  in 
writing  by  our  son  Louis  through  the 
holy  Bishop  Salomo  [of  Constance] 
and  has  been  verified  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Roman  Church  by  a 
suitable  bull.  We  have  been  informed 
that  everything  has  been  done  as  the 
pious  king  has  indicated  through  the 
faithful  Bishop  Salomo.  Therefore,  we, 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  our  pred- 
ecessor Gregory  and  not  misjudging 
the  signs  of  Divine  Providence  in  this 
matter,  have  decided  to  strengthen  the 
desires  of  the  worthy  princes,  Emperor 
Louis  of  the  blessed  memory,  and  his 
son  of  the  same  name,  the  ruling  em- 
peror, through  this  apostolic  document 
as  well  as  through  the  granting  of  the 
pallium,  according  to  the  custom  of 
our  predecessor;  so  that  the  above 
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named  Ansgar,  relying  upon  this  au- 
thority as  first  archbishop  of  the  North 
Albingers,  as  well  as  his  successors, 
may  be  devoted  to  winning  these  peo- 
ples to  Christianity,  secure  against  the 
temptation  of  the  devil.  Therefore  we 
grant  to  our  son  Ansgar,  as  legate,  the 
authority  to  preach  the  gospel  publicly 
to  all  the  Swedish,  Danish  and  Slavic 
peoples,  and  to  all  other  people  in  that 
territory,  where  the  divine  mercy  has 
opened  a  door.  We  have  also  resolved 
that  the  North  Albingian  see  of  Ham- 
burg, consecrated  in  honor  of  the  Holy 
Redeemer  and  his  holy  and  immaculate 
Mother  Mary,  may  henceforth  be  an 
archepiscopal  see.  After  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Ansgar,  the  zealous  epis- 
copal preacher,  a  fit  person  shall  be 
elected  as  his  successor  under  penalty 
of  God's  judgment.  .  .  . 

C.    CHRISTIANITY     IN     DENMARK 
AND  NORWAY 

Emperor  Otto  retreated  back  to 
Slesvik  with  his  army  where  he  gath- 
ered a  fleet  and  transferred  the  army 
across  the  fjord  to  Jutland.  As  soon  as 
Harald,  the  King  of  Denmark,  learned 
of  this  he  moved  against  him  with  his 
army  and  a  great  battle  was  fought. 
The  emperor  was  victorious  and  the 
King  of  Denmark  fled  to  Limfjord 
where  he  crossed  over  to  the  island  of 
Morso.  Negotiations  were  carried  on 
between  the  emperor  and  the  king  and 
finally  a  truce  was  made.  A  meeting 
between  Emperor  Otto  and  the  King  of 
the  Danes  was  arranged  at  Morso. 
There  the  holy  bishop  Poppo  explained 
the  Catholic  faith  to  King  Harald.  He 
carried  a  red  hot  iron  in  his  hand  and 
showed  the  king  that  it  did  not  burn 
him.  Then  King  Harald  and  the  entire 
Danish  army  were  baptized. 

While  King  Harald  was  on  Morso 
he  sent  messengers  to  Jarl  Haakon  ask- 
ing for  his  help.  He  had  just  arrived 
at  the  island  when  the  king  was  bap- 


tized. The  king  sent  a  messenger  to 
him  telling  him  that  he  should  come  to 
him  at  once.  When  they  met  the  king 
persuaded  Jarl  Haakon  that  he  should 
be  baptized  also.  He  consented  and  all 
his  followers  were  baptized  with  him. 
The  king  gave  him  priests  and  well 
educated  men  and  ordered  him  to  have 
the  entire  population  baptized.  .  .  . 

After  King  Harald  Gormsson  had 
accepted  Catholicism  he  sent  men 
throughout  his  entire  kingdom  ordering 
that  everybody  should  be  baptized  and 
accept  the  true  faith.  He  acted  accord- 
ing to  his  own  command  and  used 
force  and  severe  punishment  when  he 
could  not  do  otherwise.  He  sent  two 
jarls  with  many  soldiers  to  Norway 
who  were  to  spread  Catholicism  there. 
He  succeeded  in  Vik  and  many  peo- 
ple were  baptized. 

After  the  death  of  King  Harald,  his 
son  Sven  Gabelbart  left  Denmark  to 
wage  war.  First  he  went  into  the  land 
of  the  Saxons,  then  to  Friesland,  and 
finally  to  England.  While  he  was  away 
those  in  Norway  who  had  accepted 
Christianity  returned  to  the  pagan 
sacrifices  as  in  previous  years. 

When  Olaf  Tryggvesson  became 
king  in  Norway  he  stayed  in  Vik  a 
long  time  during  the  summer.  Many  of 
his  relatives  and  some  who  were  related 
by  marriage  came  to  visit  him  there. 
Many  of  them  had  been  friends  of  his 
father  and  he  received  them  with  great 
kindness.  Then  Olaf  sent  for  the 
brothers  of  his  mother,  his  stepfather, 
Lodin,  and  his  sons-in-law,  Thorgcir 
and  Hyrning.  He  earnestly  explained  to 
them  his  intention  and  asked  them  to 
use  their  influence  to  help  him  for  he 
wanted  to  have  Catholicism  preached 
in  his  whole  realm.  He  said  he  would 
cither  introduce  Catholicism  in  Norway 
or  die.  "I  will  make  you  mighty  and 
powerful  men,  for  1  trust  you  more 
than  anyone  else  because  you  are  my 
relatives  or  are  near  to  me  because  of 
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different  ties."  All  agreed  to  do  what- 
ever he  would  ask  and  said  that  they 
would  follow  his  orders.  Then  King 
Olaf  announced  that  he  would  make 
Catholics  of  all  men  in  his  realm.  All 
those  who  had  previously  agreed  to 
give  their  support  consented  to  this 
order. 

These  were  the  most  powerful  men 
in  the  entire  district  and  consequently 
all  others  followed  their  example.  Then 
all  the  men  in  Vik  were  baptized. 

Then  the  king  went  to  the  north  of 
Vik  and  asked  all  men  to  become 
Christians.  He  punished  severely  those 
who  refused.  Some  he  ordered  to  be 
killed,  others  were  mutilated,  and  some 
were  driven  out  of  the  country.  And  so 
it  happened  that  in  the  whole  kingdom 
where  his  father  Tryggvi  had  ruled  and 
in  the  former  realm  of  his  relative, 
Harald  the  Greenlander,  all  the  people 
accepted  Christianity  in  this  manner 
according  to  King  Olafs  command. 
During  the  summer  and  winter  all  the 
people  of  Vik  became  Christians.  .  .  . 

Olaf  called  a  Council  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  at  Stavanger.  As  soon  as  the 
farmers  received  the  order  they  gath- 
ered together  in  great  numbers,  com- 
pletely armed.  After  being  assembled 
they  selected  three  men  who  were  the 
best  speakers  and  who  could  answer 
King  Olaf  and  refute  anything  that  he 
might  order  that  was  contrary  to  their 
laws. 

When  the  meeting  was  opened  King 
Olaf  rose  and  addressed  the  farmers 
in  a  friendly  manner,  saying  that  he 
wanted  them  to  accept  Catholicism. 
At  first  he  begged  them  to  comply,  but 
finally  stated  that  if  they  continued  to 
be  obstinate  they  would  arouse  his 
anger  and  could  expect  punishment 
and  all  kinds  of  harsh  measures  that 
were  at  his  command. 

After  the  king  had  finished  his  ad- 
dress the  first  farmer,  the  most  elo- 
quent of  the  three  whom  they  had 


selected,  arose  to  speak.  But  when  he 
attempted  to  speak  he  was  troubled 
with  a  severe  cough,  so  much  so  that 
he  could  not  say  a  word  and  had  to  sit 
down.  Then  the  second  farmer  rose  to 
reply  to  King  Olaf,  but  when  he  began 
to  speak  he  stammered  so  much  that  he 
could  not  say  anything.  Then  all  the 
assembled  farmers  began  to  laugh  and 
he  sat  down.  Then  the  third  farmer  got 
up  to  object  to  the  order  of  the  king, 
but  when  he  started  to  speak  he  was  so 
hoarse  and  his  voice  was  so  harsh  that 
nobody  understood  what  he  said.  Then 
there  was  no  one  left  among  the  farm- 
ers who  could  reply  to  the  king.  Con- 
sequently there  was  no  more  resistance 
and  all  the  orders  of  the  king  were 
approved.  All  of  the  people  at  the 
Council  were  baptized  before  the  king 
left  the  meeting.  .  .  . 

King  Olaf  entered  the  temple  [at 
Trondheim]  accompanied  by  a  few 
men  and  some  of  the  peasants.  When 
the  king  came  to  the  place  where  the 
statues  of  the  pagan  gods  stood,  he 
found  Thor,  the  most  highly  wor- 
shipped of  all  the  gods,  decorated  with 
gold  and  silver.  King  Olaf  took  his 
gold  decorated  staff,  which  he  had  in 
his  hand,  and  pounded  the  statue  of 
Thor  until  it  fell  down  from  its  ped- 
estal. Then  the  rest  of  the  king's  men 
came  running  and  knocked  down  the 
other  gods  from  their  pedestals. 

While  the  king  was  in  the  temple 
Eisenskeggi  was  killed  outside  the 
temple  in  front  of  the  door  by  the  king's 
men.  When  the  king  came  out  of  the 
temple  he  gave  the  peasants  the  choice 
of  accepting  Christianity  or  of  fighting 
a  battle.  However,  after  Eisenskeggi's 
death  the  peasants  had  no  other  leader 
who  would  dare  to  oppose  the  king. 
Consequently  they  decided  to  sur- 
render and  to  obey  the  king's  orders. 
Then  King  Olaf  let  all  the  people  who 
were  present  be  baptized  and  he  or- 
dered that  the  peasants  had  to  furnish 
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hostages  to  guarantee  that  they  would 
keep  the  faith.  .  .  . 

D.    THE    INTRODUCTION   OF    CHRISTI- 
ANITY INTO   ICELAND 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of 
Catholicism  into  Iceland  begins  with 
a  man  who  was  called  Thorvald  Kod- 
ransson.  .  .  . 

Thorvald  went  out  of  his  own  coun- 
try and  joined  different  armies  in  order 
to  take  part  in  the  wars.  However, 
during  this  time  he  never  kept  his 
rightful  share  of  the  booty  for  himself, 
but  he  used  it  to  redeem  prisoners  of 
war.  Thus  he  became  well  liked  and 
very  famous. 

Thorvald  travelled  far  through  the 
southern  countries.  In  the  land  of  the 
Saxons  he  visited  a  bishop  by  the 
name  of  Frederick  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived baptism  and  the  true  faith.  He 
stayed  with  him  for  some  time. 

Thorvald  asked  the  bishop  to  go 
with  him  to  his  home  in  Iceland  in 
order  to  baptize  his  mother  and  father 
and  any  of  his  relatives  who  would 
take  instructions.  The  bishop  agreed 
and  they  went  to  Iceland  during  the 
summer.  It  was  107  years  after  the 
country  had  been  settled. 

It  is  related  that  the  bishop  and 
Thorvald  travelled  across  the  northern 
section  of  the  country  and  that  Thor- 
vald preached  the  faith  to  the  people 
because  the  bishop  did  not  yet  under- 
stand the  Norwegian  language.  Thor- 
vald courageously  preached  the  word 
of  God  but  it  had  little  effect  on  most 
of  them.  .  .  . 

During  the  first  winter  the  bishop 
and  Thorvald,  along  with  eleven  men, 
stayed  with  Kodran  in  Gilja.  Thorvald 
asked  his  father  to  be  baptized  but  he 
would  not  consent.  There  was  a  rock 
near  Gilja  on  which  he  and  his  rela- 
tives were  accustomed  to  offer  sacri- 
fices to  a  spirit  that  dwelt  in  the  rock. 
Kodran  said  that  he  would  not  be  bap- 


tized until  he  knew  who  was  more 
powerful,  the  bishop  or  the  spirit.  Then 
the  bishop  went  to  the  rock  and  sang 
over  it  and  the  rock  broke  in  two. 
Then  Kodran  believed  that  the  spirit 
was  vanquished  and  he  and  his  family 
were  baptized.  Only  his  son  Orm  did 
not  want  to  accept  the  faith.  .  .  . 

The  bishop  and  Thorvald  estab- 
lished a  home  at  Laekjamot  in  Vididal 
where  they  lived  for  four  years.  They 
travelled  about  in  Iceland  preaching 
the  faith.  Once  the  bishop  and  Thor- 
vald were  guests  on  an  assignment  in 
the  fall  with  Olaf  at  Haukagil  in 
Vatnsdal.  Thorkel  Krabbler  and  many 
other  men  were  also  present.  Two 
beserkers  also  came,  both  of  them 
named  Hauk.  They  threatened  the 
men  and  went  about  howling  and  ran 
through  the  fire.  The  people  asked  the 
bishop  to  destroy  them.  Then  the 
bishop  blessed  the  fire  and  they  were 
severely  burned  when  they  went 
through  it.  Then  the  people  attacked 
and  killed  them  and  carried  their 
corpses  to  a  ravine  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
called  the  Haukagil,  that  is,  Hawk  Ra- 
vine. After  that  Thorkel  Krabbler  was 
signed  with  the  Cross  and  many  who 
had  witnessed  the  event  were  baptized. 

Thorvald  and  the  bishop  then  went 
into  the  region  of  the  Westfjord  to 
preach  the  faith.  .  .  .  Nobody  in  the 
area  was  baptized  after  the  sermons, 
as  far  as  is  known,  but  in  the  northern 
regions  many  ceased  to  offer  the  pagan 
sacrifices,  broke  their  idols,  and  some 
no  longer  were  willing  to  pay  the  dues 
for  the  pagan  temples.  .  .  . 

In  the  days  of  King  Harald  Gorms- 
son  [988],  Bishop  Albert  of  Bremen 
came  to  Aarhus  in  Jutland  to  occupy 
the  episcopal  see.  Dankbrand  was  his 
pupil,  a  son  of  Count  Willibald  of 
Bremen. 

When  Dankbrand  was  grown  up, 
Bishop  Hugbert  of  Canterbury  invited 
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his  brother  Albert  to  come  to  visit  him. 
At  a  banquet  Hugbert  presented  gifts 
to  Albert  and  his  guests.  When  the 
bishop  came  to  Dankbrand  he  said, 
"You  have  the  skill  of  a  knight  so  I 
will  give  you  a  shield  upon  which  a 
cross  and  a  picture  of  our  Lord  are 
painted.  This  shows  your  spiritual 
state." 

Soon  after  Dankbrand  met  Olaf 
Tryggvesson  in  the  land  of  the  Wends. 
Olaf  asked,  "What  kind  of  a  crucified 
man  do  you  Christians  worship?" 
Dankbrand  replied,  "Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  The  king  asked,  "Why  was  he 
crucified?  What  kind  of  a  crime  did 
he  commit?" 

Then  Dankbrand  explained  in  detail 
lo  the  king  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord 
and  the  wonders  of  the  Cross.  Then 
the  king  asked  to  buy  the  shield,  but 
Dankbrand  wanted  to  give  it  to  him. 
The  king  however  gave  him  the  full 
value  of  the  shield  in  silver  and  said, 
"Whenever  you  need  protection  or  as- 
sistance come  to  me  and  1  will  repay 
you  for  the  shield."  Soon  after  King 
Olaf  was  baptized  on  the  Scilly  Islands 
in  Ireland. 

Dankbrand  bought  a  beautiful  Irish 
girl  with  the  silver,  but  when  he  came 
home  with  her  a  man  whom  Emperor 
Otto  the  Younger  had  sent  there  as  a 
hostage  took  her  from  him.  The  hos- 
tage was  a  great  warrior  and  he  chal- 
lenged Dankbrand  to  a  duel.  Dank- 
brand  was  victorious  and  killed  him. 
On  account  of  this  Dankbrand  could 
no  longer  stay  in  Denmark,  so  he  fled 
to  King  Olaf  Tryggvesson  in  Norway. 
He  accepted  him  gladly  and  there  he 
was  ordained  a  priest  and  was  his  court 
chaplain  for  some  time. 

His  disposition  always  remained  the 
same.  Partly  as  a  penance  and  partly 
out  of  zeal  for  the  work  of  God  he 
accepted  from  the  hand  of  King  Olaf 
the  mission  of  Iceland.  .  .  . 

It  was  now  the  time  for  Michaelmass 


and  the  king  ordered  that  the  feast 
should  be  celebrated  with  a  Solemn 
High  Mass.  The  Icelanders  attended 
and  listened  to  the  excellent  singing 
and  the  ringing  of  the  church  bells. 
When  they  returned  to  their  ships  they 
spoke  of  their  impressions  of  the  Mass. 
Kjartan  was  very  much  pleased  with 
the  service,  but  most  of  the  others 
ridiculed  it,  and  it  happened  that  this 
reached  the  ears  of  the  king.  He  sent 
messengers  to  Kjartan  on  the  same  day 
and  asked  him  to  visit  him.  Kjartan 
went  with  a  few  men  to  the  king  who 
received  them  very  kindly.  Kjartan 
was  the  most  stately  and  handsome  of 
the  men  and  he  knew  how  to  speak 
more  cleverly  than  the  rest.  After  he 
and  the  king  had  said  a  few  words  the 
king  asked  him  to  accept  Catholicism. 
Kjartan  replied  that  if  by  doing  so  he 
would  gain  the  friendship  of  the  king 
he  would  not  refuse.  In  this  manner 
they  formed  a  union  with  each  other. 
The  next  day  Kjartan  and  his  relative 
Bolli  Thorlaksson  and  all  his  followers 
were  baptized  and  Kjartan  and  Bolli 
were  the  king's  guests  as  long  as  they 
were  wearing  the  white  baptismal 
gown.  The  king  was  very  much  at- 
tached to  them.  .  .  . 

At  this  time  the  priest  Dankbrand 
came  back  from  Iceland  and  reported 
to  the  king  how  the  people  had  re- 
ceived him  with  much  hostility  and 
that  he  thought  it  was  hopeless  to 
establish  Christianity  there.  The  king 
became  very  angry.  He  seized  many 
Icelanders  and  put  them  in  chains.  He 
threatened  to  kill  or  mutilate  some  of 
them.  He  took  all  the  property  of 
some.  The  king  informed  them  that  he 
was  doing  this  because  their  fathers  in 
Iceland  had  received  his  message  con- 
temptuously. 

Hjalti  and  Gizur  interceded  with  the 
king  for  these  men.  They  said  the  king 
had  declared  that  these  people  would 
be  forgiven  for  everything  they  had 
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done  which  had  caused  them  to  forfeit 
their  peace  if  they  would  be  bap- 
tized. .  .  . 

Gizur  said  that  he  had  much  hope 
that  Christianity  would  spread  in  Ice- 
land if  it  were  started  right.  He  said 
that  Dankbrand  had  carried  on  his  mis- 
sion work  too  forcefully.  He  had  killed 
several  men  and  the  people  found  this 
hard  to  accept  from  a  stranger. 

King  Olaf  said:  "All  men  shall  have 
peace  if  you  and  Hjalti  guarantee  that 
Christianity  will  spread  in  Iceland — 
but  I  will  take  their  best  men  as  hos- 
tages until  we  see  what  will  happen." 
After  that  the  king  named  Kjartan 
Olafsson,  Halldor,  the  son  of  Gudmuns 
the  Mighty,  Kolbein,  the  son  of  Freys- 
goden,  Thord,  the  brother  Mordbrand- 
Flosis,  and  Sverting,  the  son  of  the 
chief  Runolf .  When  Sverting  was  men- 
tioned a  man  said  that  Sverting  did 
not  deserve  to  have  Hjalti  intercede 
for  him  since  Sverting's  father  had 
falsely  accused  Hjalti  of  a  crime.  The 
priest  Dankbrand  replied,  "It  will  be 
seen  very  often  that  Hjalti  acts  far 
more  nobly  than  his  adversaries.  And 
thou,  O  Lord,  treat  Hjalti  and  Gizur 
well,  for  they  often  return  good  for 
evil." 

Hjalti  and  Gizur  declared  that  they 
were  ready  to  spread  the  king's  instruc- 
tion in  Iceland,  and  then  all  the  Ice- 
landers who  were  present  were  set  free 
and  were  baptized. 

King  Olaf  promised  Hallfrod  to  be 
his  sponsor  because  he  said  he  would 
not  be  baptized  if  he  were  not.  Then 
the  king  gave  him  the  name  Bad  Min- 
strel and  presented  him  with  a  sword 
as  a  baptismal  gift. 

Gizur  and  Hjalti  stayed  with  the 
king  during  the  winter.  Gizur  sat 
closer  to  the  king  than  the  vassals  and 
the  king  drank  to  his  health.  The  Ice- 
landic hostages  were  also  treated  well 
by  the  king.  .  .  . 

King   Olaf   had   given   Hjalti    and 


Gizur  a  priest  by  the  name  of 
Thormod.  He  said  Mass  the  next  day 
at  the  edge  of  a  ravine  above  the  dwell- 
ing in  the  Westfjord.  From  there  they 
went  to  the  Rock  of  the  Laws.  Seven 
men  dressed  in  Sunday  clothes  had  two 
crosses  standing  in  the  eastern  glen. 
One  was  as  high  as  King  Olaf  and  the 
other  as  high  as  Hjalti  Skettisson. 

Upon  the  Rock  of  the  Laws  the  en- 
tire National  Assembly  was  gathered. 
Gizur  and  Hjalti  had  live  coal  and  in- 
cense and  one  could  smell  the  incense 
against  the  wind  as  well  as  with  it. 

Hjalti  and  Gizur  delivered  their 
message  well  and  fearlessly  and  the 
people  were  surprised  at  how  well  they 
could  speak.  Their  words  caused  so 
much  fear  that  none  of  their  enemies 
dared  say  anything  against  them. 
Then  a  man  came  running  and  an- 
nounced that  in  Olfus  fire  had  conic 
out  of  the  ground  and  was  moving 
toward  the  yard  of  the  chief  Thorodd. 
Then  the  pagans  said,  "It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  gods  are  angry  about  such 
speeches/'  To  this  the  chief  Snorri  re- 
plied, "What  were  the  gods  angry 
about  when  the  lava  field  here  where 
we  are  standing  was  burning?" 

Then  the  men  left  the  Rock  of  Laws. 
Then  the  Christians  asked  Sidu-Hall 
if  he  would  read  the  Christian  laws  for 
them.  Sidu-Hall,  by  oflering  him  fifty 
silver  coins,  persuaded  the  chief  Thor- 
geir,  who  was  the  reader  of  the  laws 
at  that  time,  to  read  the  Christian  laws 
as  well  as  the  pagan  laws.  He  was, 
however,  not  baptized  at  that  time. 

When  the  men  went  to  their  lodgings 
Thorgeir  lay  down,  spread  a  large  coat 
over  his  head  and  lay  there  the  whole 
night  and  the  next  day  up  until  the 
time  that  he  had  lain  down. 

The  pagans  attended  the  meeting 
in  large  numbers.  They  decided  to 
sacrifice  two  men  from  each  section  of 
the  country  and  prayed  to  the  pagan 
gods  that  they  should  not  allow  the 
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Christian  religion  to  spread  in  their 
country.  .  .  . 

The  next  day  Thorgeir  got  up  and 
sent  an  order  to  those  in  the  encamp- 
ment that  they  should  come  to  the 
Rock  of  the  Laws.  When  the  men  had 
assembled  he  said  that  according  to 
his  opinion  it  would  be  a  hopeless  con- 
dition for  the  country  if  they  did  not 
have  the  same  laws  throughout  the 
country.  He  asked  the  people  not  to 
act  so  hostile  toward  one  another  for 
only  fighting  and  quarreling  would  re- 
sult, which  would  lead  to  ruin.  He  told 
how  two  kings,  one  from  Denmark  by 
the  name  of  Dag,  and  one  from  Nor- 
way whose  name  was  Tryggvi  had 
quarrelled  for  a  long  time  until  men 
from  both  countries  used  force  to  make 
peace  between  them  against  their  will. 
This  resolution  was  so  successful,  how- 
ever, that  after  a  few  years  the  kings 
exchanged  gifts  and  lived  in  peace  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  "And  so  I  think  it 
is  right  that  we  should  not  do  the  will 
of  those  who  are  enemies,  but  that  we 
should  mediate  between  them  so  that 
both  parties  will  have  their  desires  ful- 
filled and  all  of  us  \\ill  have  the  same 
faith  and  the  same  law.  Then  it  will 
he  proven  that  it  is  true:  When  we 
break  the  law  we  destroy  the  peace." 

Thorgeir  finished  his  speech  and 
both  parties  agreed  that  they  would  ob- 
serve whatever  law  he  would  proclaim. 
Then  Thorgeir  issued  this  proclama- 
tion: All  the  people  should  be  bap- 
tized and  believe  in  one  God.  In  re- 


gard to  the  exposure  of  children  and 
the  eating  of  horsemeat  the  old  laws 
will  remain  in  force.  Pagan  sacrifices 
may  be  offered,  but  only  at  home  in 
secret.  .  .  .  These  pagan  customs  were 
abolished  a  few  years  later. 

All  the  northerners  and  all  the 
southerners  were  baptized  at  the 
Smoke  Fountain  in  Laugardal  when 
they  came  home  on  horseback  from  the 
Assembly  since  they  did  not  want  to 
step  into  the  cold  water  at  the  Rock 
of  the  Laws. 

That  summer  the  entire  National 
Assembly  was  baptized.  Most  of  the 
men  from  the  west  were  baptized  in 
Smoke  Fountain  in  southern  Reyk- 
jardal.  The  priest  Snorri  succeeded  best 
with  the  men  from  Westfjord.  It  was 
1000  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ 
that  summer  when  Christianity  was 
made  a  law  in  Iceland.  In  the  same 
year  King  Olaf  died  in  the  South  at 
Svold  on  the  tenth  of  September.  At 
that  time  he  had  been  king  of  Norway 
for  five  years.  After  him  Jarl  Erik 
Haakonson  became  king. 

Thorvald  Kodransson  and  Stefnir 
Thorgilsson  met  after  the  death  of  King 
Olaf.  They  travelled  far  around  the 
world  until  they  reached  Palestine. 
From  there  they  went  to  Byzantium 
and  then  farther  along  the  Dnieper 
River  to  eastern  Koenugard.  Thorvald 
died  in  Russia  near  Polotsk.  He  was 
buried  there  on  a  mountain  near  the 
church  of  SaJnt  John  the  Baptist  and 
he  is  considered  to  be  a  saint. 
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A.  LETTER  TO  EBRARD,  ABBOT 

OF  TOURS, 
C.  JANUARY,  985 

SINCE  you  hold  the  constant  memory 
of  me  among  things  worthy  of  honor,  as 
I  have  heard  from  a  great  many  mes- 
sengers, and  since  you  bear  me  great 
friendship  because  of  our  relationship, 
I  think  I  shall  be  blest  by  virtue  of 
your  good  opinion  of  me,  if  only  I  am 
the  sort  of  man  who,  in  the  judgment 
of  so  great  a  man,  is  found  worthy  to 
be  loved.  But  because  I  am  not  the 
sort  of  man  who,  with  Panetius,  some- 
times separates  the  honorable  from 
the  useful,  but  rather  with  Tullius 
would  add  it,  the  honorable,  to  every- 
thing useful,  so  I  wish  this  most 
honorable  and  sacred  friendship  may 
not  be  without  its  usefulness  to  both 
parties.  Since  the  manner  of  conduct, 
and  the  manner  of  speaking  are  not 
separated  by  philosophy,  I  have  al- 
ways added  the  fondness  for  speaking 
well  to  the  fondness  for  living  well, 
although  by  itself  it  may  be  more 
excellent  to  live  well  than  to  speak 
well,  and,  freed  from  the  cares  of 
setting  an  example,  the  former  is 
enough  without  the  latter.  But  to  us, 
busied  in  affairs  of  state,  both  are 
necessary.  For,  both  speaking  suitably 
for  persuasion  and  restraining  the 
minds  of  angry  persons  from  violence 
by  smooth  speech  are  of  the  greatest 
usefulness.  For  this  thing  which  must 
be  prepared  beforehand,  I  am  dili- 
gently forming  a  library.  And,  just  as 
a  short  time  ago  in  Rome  and  in  other 
parts  of  Italy,  in  Germany  also  and  in 
Belgium  I  bought  up  writers  and 
copies  of  authors  in  great  numbers, 


aided  by  the  kindness  and  zeal  of 
friends,  my  compatriots,  in  such  a  way 
permit  me  to  beg  that  this  be  done  in 
your  locality  and  through  your  efforts. 
The  writers  whom  we  wish  to  have 
copied  we  shall  indicate  at  the  end  of 
the  letter.  [The  list  is  lost.]  Not  un- 
mindful, moreover,  of  your  kindnesses, 
we  shall  send  parchments  to  those 
writing  and  the  necessary  funds  at 
your  command.  Finally,  lest  we,  speak- 
ing further,  should  abuse  the  laws  of 
letter  writing,  the  reason  for  so  much 
labor  is  to  acquire  a  serene  disregard 
of  bad  fortune.  Not  nature  alone,  as 
appears  to  many,  commands  us  to 
this  disregard,  but  a  carefully  elabo- 
rated system  of  philosophy.  Equally  in 
leisure  and  in  work  we  both  teach 
what  we  know,  and  learn  what  we  do 
not  know. 

B.    LETTER    TO    THE    MONK    RAYMOND, 
HIS   TEACHER   AT   THE  ABBEY  OF 

ST.   GERALD  AT   AURILLAC, 
C.    DECEMBER    984-MARCH   985 

By  how  great  love  we  are  bound  to 
you  the  Latins  and  foreigners,  who  are 
partakers  of  the  fruits  of  our  labor, 
know.  They  earnestly  desire  your 
presence,  since,  in  fact,  it  is  public 
knowledge  that  we,  filled  with  cares, 
would  tarry  in  a  place  of  study  for  the 
sake  of  no  other.  For  these  cares 
philosophy  alone  has  been  found  the 
only  remedy.  From  the  study  of  this, 
indeed,  we  have  very  often  received 
many  advantageous  things,  for  in- 
stance, in  these  turbulent  times,  we 
have  resisted  the  force  of  fortune 
violently  raging  not  only  against  others 
but  also  against  us.  And,  indeed,  since 
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this  was  the  condition  of  the  state  in 
Italy  that  we  had  to  submit  shame- 
fully to  the  yoke  of  the  tyrants,  if  we 
professed  innocence,  or  if  we  at- 
tempted to  exert  our  strength,  this 
meant  that  a  following  must  be  se- 
cured, camps  fortified,  thefts,  fires  and 
murders  made  use  of,  therefore  we 
choose  the  certain  leisure  of  studies 
rather  than  the  uncertain  business  of 
wars.  And,  while  we  follow  the  foot- 
steps of  philosophy,  since  we  do  not 
overtake  it,  we  have  not  yet  curbed 
all  the  impulses  of  a  disturbed  mind. 
Now  we  are  turning  back  to  those 
things  which  we  left.  Influenced  by  the 
encouragement  of  our  friend  Abbot 
Guarin  we  are  now  approaching  the 
princes  of  Spain.  However,  we  are  now 
turned  away  from  these  earlier  under- 
takings by  the  sacred  letters  of  Lady 
Theophane,  empress  ever  august,  al- 
ways to  be  loved,  always  to  be 
cherished.  In  such  changeableness  of 
things,  of  sorrow,  fear,  joy,  desire,  his 
son  Gerbert  particularly  asks  the 
opinion  of  his  most  trusted  father, 
Gerald,  whom  these  things  do  not 
touch,  as  to  what  course  should  be 
followed. 

Farewell.  Farewell,  father  Gerald, 
farewell,  brother  Ayrardus,  farewell, 
holy  order,  my  foster-father,  and  my 
teacher,  may  he  remember  me  in  his 
holy  prayeis  and  also  my  father 
Adalbero,  archbishop  of  Reims,  en- 
tirely devoted  to  him. 

C.  LETTTR  TO  THE  MONK  BERNARD  OF 
THE  ABBEY  OF  ST.  GERALD 

AT  AURILLAC, 
JANUARY-FEBRUARY  987 

You  ask,  dearest  brother,  what 
things  and  what  sort  of  things  are  be- 
ing done  by  me,  and  whether  they  are 
advantageous,  or  disadvantageous.  I 
doubt  whether  1  can  comply  with  this 
division  in  a  few  words,  because,  to 
one  examining  these  things  more  pro- 


foundly, there  seem  to  be  no  hap- 
penings, or  if  there  are  any,  they  carry 
with  them  a  very  large  part  of  dis- 
advantages. First  of  all,  as  to  what  is 
being  done  in  public  affairs,  there  is 
rashness  at  present.  Certainly,  there 
divine  and  human  laws  are  confused, 
because  of  the  enormous  avarice  of 
wicked  men,  and  that  alone  is  deter- 
mined to  be  right  which  passion  and 
force  extort,  after  the  manner  of  wild 
beasts.  But  in  private  affairs  I  discover 
that  I,  oppressed  by  no  misfortune, 
have  abandoned  friends  in  adversity. 
But  whether  this  be  worth  remember- 
ing, I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  others, 
namely  that  I  departed  from  Italy  in 
order  not  to  be  forced,  in  any  manner 
whatsoever,  to  bargain  with  the 
enemies  of  God  and  of  the  son  of  my 
overlord,  Otto,  of  divine  memory;  or, 
that  meanwhile,  I  offer  to  noble 
scholastics  the  pleasing  fruits  of  the 
liberal  disciplines  to  feed  upon.  Fur- 
thermore, when  autumn  was  over,  out 
of  love  for  them  I  constructed  a  cer- 
tain table  of  the  rhetorical  art,  ar- 
ranged on  twenty-six  sheets  of  parch- 
ment, fastened  together  in  the  shape  of 
an  oblong,  made  of  two  by  thirteen 
sheets.  A  work,  admired  by  the  ex- 
perts, useful  for  the  studious  for  com- 
prehending the  very  obscure  and  fleet- 
ing material  of  the  rhetoricians  and  for 
fixing  it  in  the  mind.  Therefore,  if  any- 
one of  you  is  moved  by  an  interest  in 
such  things,  as  well  as  in  the  learning 
of  music  or  the  playing  of  organs,  I 
will  see  to  it  that  what  I  am  unable  to 
finish  myself  will  be  completed  by 
Constantin  of  Fleury,  if  I  may  know 
the  definite  wish  of  Lord  Abbot  Ray- 
mond, to  whom  I  owe  everything.  For 
he,  Constantin,  is  an  excellent  scholas- 
tic, especially  learned,  and  very  closely 
joined  to  me  in  friendship. 

Farewell,  dearest  brother,  always 
enjoy  my  love,  and  also  consider  our 
goods  to  be  for  both  of  us. 
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PREFACE 

THIS  little  volume,  adorned  with  but 
slight  charm  of  style,  but  nevertheless 
labored  upon  with  no  little  effort,  J 
offer  for  the  criticism  of  those  kindly 
and  learned  minds  who  take  pleasure, 
not  in  exposing  to  ridicule  a  writer's 
faults  but  rather  in  correcting  them. 
For  I  admit  that  T  have  made  many 
errors  not  only  in  prosody  but  also  in 
literary  composition,  and  that  there  is 
much  to  be  discovered  in  this  collec- 
tion which  is  deserving  of  severe 
censure.  But  by  admitting  my  short- 
comings J  may  expect  a  ready  pardon, 
and  a  kindly  correction  of  my  errors. 

Moreover,  if  the  objection  is  made 
that,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
some,  portions  of  this  work  have  been 
borrrowed  from  apocryphal  sources: 
to  this  1  would  answer  that  1  have 
erred  through  ignorance  and  not 
through  reprehensible  presumption. 
For  when  I  started  to  weave  the  thread 
of  this  collection,  I  was  not  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  authenticity  of  the 
material  upon  which  I  planned  to  work 
was  questionable.  When  1  discovered 
the  real  state  of  affairs,  T  declined  to 
discard  my  subject  matter,  on  the  pica 
that  what  appears  to  be  false,  may 
eventually  be  proved  to  be  true. 

Under  such  conditions,  my  need  of 
the  assistance  of  many  in  defending 
this  little  work  now  completed  is  in 
exact  proportion  to  my  lack  of  native 
ability  for  the  task  at  its  inception. 
For  as  I  was  both  young  in  years  and 
not  much  advanced  in  learning,  I  did 
not  have  the  courage  to  make  known 
my  intention  by  consulting  any  of  the 
learned,  for  fear  that  they  would  put 
a  stop  to  my  work  because  of  its  crude- 
ness  of  style. 


Unknown  to  others  and  secretly,  so 
to  speak,  I  worked  alone.  Sometimes 
I  composed  with  great  effort,  again  1 
destroyed  what  I  had  poorly  written; 
and  thus  I  strove  according  to  my 
ability,  scarcely  adequate  though  that 
was,  none  the  less  to  complete  a  com- 
position from  the  thoughts  in  the  writ- 
ings with  our  monastery  at  Gander- 
sheim: first  through  the  instructive 
guidance  of  our  learned  and  kindly 
teacher  Rikkardis,  and  of  others  who 
taught  in  her  stead;  and  then  through 
the  gracious  considerateness  of  the 
royal  Gerberga,  under  whose  rule  as 
abbess  1  am  living  at  present.  Though 
she  is  younger  in  years  than  I  am,  yet, 
as  befits  a  niece  of  the  Emperor,  she  is 
farther  advanced  in  learning,  and  she  it 
was  who  right  kindly  instructed  me  in 
those  various  authors  whom  she  her- 
self studied  under  the  guidance  of 
learned  teachers. 

Even  though  the  art  of  prosody  may 
seem  difficult  and  arduous  for  one  of 
my  feeble  sex,  nevertheless,  relying 
solely  on  the  aid  of  merciful  grace 
from  above  and  not  trusting  in  my  own 
strength,  I  have  attempted  to  sing  the 
songs  of  this  little  collection  in  dac- 
tylic strains.  Solicitous  that  the  slight 
talent  of  ability  given  me  by  Heaven 
should  not  lie  idle  in  the  dark  recesses 
of  the  mind  and  thus  be  destroyed  by 
the  rust  of  neglect,  1  submitted  it  un- 
der the  mallet  of  ready  devotion,  so 
that  thus  it  might  sound  some  little 
chord  of  Divine  praise.  Thus,  though  I 
had  not  the  opportunity  to  achieve  any 
other  gain  through  use  of  that  talent, 
it  might  at  least  be  transformed  into 
an  instrument  of  value  at  the  end. 

Wherefore,  gentle  reader,  whoso- 
ever thou  mayest  be,  if  thou  art  truly 
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wise  before  God,  do  not  hesitate  to 
lend  the  assistance  of  thy  correcting 
power  to  the  poor  page  which  lacks 
the  skill  of  a  master  hand.  If,  however, 
thou  findest  something  which  is  worthy 
of  approval,  give  credit  to  God  for  this 
success  and  at  the  same  time  ascribe 
all  the  blemishes  to  my  lack  of  care. 
Let  this  be  done,  however,  not  in  a 
spirit  of  censure,  but  of  kindliness;  for 
the  keen  edge  of  censure  is  blunted 
when  it  encounters  the  humility  of 
self-deprecation. 


Hail!  Sole  Hope  of  the  world,  Illus- 
trious Queen  of  the  heavens,  Holy 
Mother  of  the  King,  Resplendent  Star 
of  the  Sea;  who,  O  sweet  Virgin,  hast 
by  obedience  restored  to  the  world 
that  life  which  the  virgin  of  old  for- 
feited. Do  thou  graciously  deign  to 
assist  the  prayers  and  new  little  songs 
of  thy  handmaid  Hrosvitha,  who  with 
zeal  ministering  to  my  womanly  muse, 
do  now  suppliantly  sing  in  dactylic 
measures,  desiring  to  touch,  if  ever  so 
lightly,  upon  a  tiny  portion  of  the 
praise  which  is  thine,  and  to  celebrate 
the  bright  beginnings  of  thy  blessed 
origin  and  also  thy  royal  Child.  How- 
ever, 1  am  conscious  that  any  effort  of 
mine  to  sing  thy  merited  praise  far 
exceeds  my  feeble  powers,  for  the 
whole  world  cannot  adequately  extol 
thee,  who  shinest  far  beyond  the 
praises  of  the  angels,  since  thou  as  a 
Virgin  hast  carried  in  thy  chaste  womb 
Him  Who  rules  and  sways  the  uni- 
verse. But  He  Who  once  commanded  a 
mute  beast  to  speak  in  praise  of  His 
sacred  Name,  and  Who  at  the  words 
of  the  angel  caused  thee,  O  tender 
maiden,  to  conceive  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  has  made  thee  the  Mother,  all- 
incomparable,  of  His  Son,  without  vio- 
lation of  thy  virginity:  He,  if  it  please 
Him,  is  able  to  loose  the  strings  of  my 
tongue  and  to  touch  my  heart  with 


the  dew  of  His  grace.  And  thus  as- 
sisted by  the  gift  of  His  tender  kind- 
ness, 1  will  render  thanks  to  Him,  and 
sing  thee  also,  O  Virgin,  lest  I  be  con- 
demned— and  rightly  so — as  a  com- 
panion to  those  ungrateful  and  sloth- 
ful servants  who  neglect  to  send  ac- 
cording to  their  ability  praise  to  the 
Most  High  throned;  but  rather  may  I 
merit  to  be  united  to  the  choirs  of 
virgins  and  to  praise  eternally  the 
crimson  Lamb  of  God. 

When  one  thousand  lustra  of  the 
gliding  world  had  been  completed,  that 
happy  era  began  in  which  God  with 
faithful  solicitude  ordered  all  things  to 
be  fulfilled  which  the  prophets  had 
long  since  foretold,  predicting  that 
Jesus  would  soon  come  into  the  world; 
and  now  in  the  tribe  of  Juda  there  was 
a  certain  old  man  of  the  ancient  law, 
sprung  from  the  royal  house  of  David, 
who,  they  say,  was  called  Joachim. 
This  man  had  from  earliest  infancy 
lived  justly,  zealously,  and  holily.  It 
was  for  him  a  source  of  great  solicitude 
to  lead  his  vast  herds  unto  rich 
pasturage,  striving  thus  to  be  truly  a 
good  shepherd  and  a  worthy  parent  in 
the  flesh,  of  Him  indeed,  Who  did  not 
disdain  to  carry  upon  His  own 
shoulders  His  own  sheep,  leading  them 
to  the  joys  of  a  happy  life;  ready  to 
suffer  death  out  of  His  great  love  for 
us,  and  to  redeem  our  fallen  race  with 
the  precious  price  of  His  own  life. 

This  hero,  Joachim,  whose  deeds  I 
shall  here  relate,  the  happy  ancestor 
indeed  of  such  a  grandchild,  adorning 
himself  with  supreme  effort  by  worthy 
deeds,  divided  his  substance  into  three 
parts,  giving  one  portion  to  widows, 
strangers,  and  orphans;  a  second  por- 
tion to  those  serving  often  in  the 
temple;  and  keeping  back  a  third  part 
for  his  own  use.  By  doing  this  fre- 
quently and  with  tender  kindness 
Joachim  merited  to  receive  such  a  rec- 
ompense that  his  own  substance  was 
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increased  very  rapidly,  and  he  ex- 
celled all  his  associates  in  prosperity; 
nor  did  the  earth  bring  forth  a  great 
man  like  to  him  whom  she  thus  en- 
riched with  an  abundance  of  all  things. 

When  Joachim  had  thus  lived 
twenty  years  carefree  and  happy  amid 
great  prosperity,  he  betrothed  himself 
to  a  maid  endowed  not  alone  with 
extraordinary  beauty  but  with  singular 
virtue  and  holiness  as  well.  The  maid 
was  Anna,  the  daughter  of  Achas,  born 
of  the  illustrious  family  of  David,  and 
her  he  joined  to  himself  in  lawful  wed- 
lock. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  Anna  being 
barren  for  many  years  gave  no  promise 
of  offspring  to  her  loyal  consort.  At 
length,  after  twice  ten  years  had 
passed,  it  chanced  one  festival  day 
that  Joachim  was  standing  in  the  tem- 
ple among  those  ministers  who  were 
deemed  worthy  to  offer  incense  to  the 
Lord.  When  Ruben,  the  Scribe  of  the 
sacred  temple,  saw  Joachim,  he  was 
moved  with  envy  at  the  fact,  and  he 
said  in  bitter  tones:  "It  is  not  lawful 
for  thee  to  touch  the  sacred  incense 
nor  is  it  right  that  thou  bringest  an 
offering  to  God  by  sacrificing,  for  He 
despises  thee,  since  He  denied  thee 
the  blessings  of  progeny." 

The  noble  man  made  no  response, 
but  in  grief  and  sadness  of  heart  he 
left  the  sacred  place  and  sought  the 
forest,  where  he  had  in  times  past  been 
accustomed  to  pasture  his  flock.  Here 
he  made  his  way  by  devious  paths  into 
a  far-distant  place,  taking  with  him  his 
flocks  each  with  its  own  shepherd,  and 
he  hid  in  those  recesses.  Neither  did 
he  care  while  pasturing  to  return  to 
the  fatherland  which  he  had  left,  for 
in  his  heart  he  suffered  a  great  humili- 
ation because  of  the  bitter  words  of 
Ruben  who  had  derided  him. 

And  indeed  his  illustrious  spouse, 
after  an  interval  of  five  months,  fear- 
ing that  he  was  no  longer  alive,  wept 


day  after  day,  nor  did  she  know  any 
solace  for  her  grief.  In  her  sad  afflic- 
tion she  poured  forth  this  prayer  to 
God:  "Sole  Ruler  of  Israel  and  Lover 
of  Thy  people!  Thou  ever  consolest 
the  grieving  and  refreshest  them  in  Thy 
tender  kindness.  Why  hath  it  pleased 
Thee  to  take  from  me  my  cherished 
consort,  thus  adding  sorrow  to  one 
ever  sad  and  distressed  because  with- 
out hope  of  offspring?  But  now  I 
lament  the  pangs  of  a  greater  grief, 
for  I  do  not  know  in  my  innermost 
heart  what  misfortune  has  befallen  my 
lawful  spouse,  a  devoted  servant  of 
Thy  law.  O,  great  indeed  would  be  my 
happiness,  if  I  were  but  to  know 
whether  bitter  death  has  claimed  him, 
or  whether  he  is  still  alive  and  is  en- 
joying Thy  invigorating  air.  If  1  were 
certain  of  these  things,  I  would  have 
no  right  for  such  excessive  grief,  even 
though  he  were  slumbering  in  the 
shades  of  death;  but  I  feign  would 
honor  his  remains  with  the  greatest 
pomp  and  consign  those  noble  mem- 
bers to  a  worthy  resting-place." 

When  she  had  finished  this  prayer 
she  raised  her  eyes  and  beheld  in  the 
branches  of  a  laurel  some  birds  carol- 
ling in  sweet  melodies  and  covering 
their  young  with  downy  wings.  Seeing 
this,  Anna  continued  in  sad  plaint: 
"Mighty  King  of  Heaven,  to  Whom  the 
starry  sky  is  submissive;  Thou  art 
powerful  to  dispose  of  all  things 
rightly!  To  Thee  be  exalted  praise 
from  all  the  faithful,  because  Thou 
hast  granted  as  a  loving  gift  to  all 
living  creatures,  to  the  fishes,  the 
beasts,  the  reptiles,  and  the  birds  that 
they  might  rejoice  with  solicitude  in 
their  offspring.  But  me  alone,  alas, 
Thou  hast  ordered  according  to  Thy 
just  judgment  to  remain  without  this 
consolation.  However,  I  call  upon 
Thee  as  witness,  Father  of  all,  in  the 
constancy  of  my  heart.  I  have  vowed 
to  Thee  in  the  first  days  of  our  mar- 
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riage  that  if  Thou  in  Thy  clemency 
wouldst  present  me  with  a  child,  I 
would  early  present  it  to  Thee  in  Thy 
sacred  temple  in  obedience  to  the 
manner  of  the  prescribed  law,  and 
dedicate  it  to  Thy  service." 

Such  were  the  words  her  pure  lips 
uttered,  when  suddenly  from  the 
starry  heaven  an  angel  descended, 
bearing  for  her  in  her  sadness  words 
of  consolation;  and  standing  before 
her  he  spoke  to  her  in  kindly  wise: 
"Put  aside  thy  grief  and  place  far 
from  thy  heart  this  depressing  sorrow, 
and  believe  that  by  the  decree  of  the 
Most  High  God,  thou  shalt  conceive  a 
child,  and  the  fruit  of  thy  womb  will 
in  all  truth  be  wonderful  among  all 
nations."  This  he  said,  and  soaring 
aloft  he  cut  the  ether  with  his  air- 
roaming  wings.  But  Anna,  exceedingly 
terrified  at  the  words  of  the  angel, 
sadly  sought  her  home;  and,  trem- 
blingly placing  herself  on  her  couch,  she 
rehearsed  the  psalms  of  the  Lord 
throughout  that  day  and  continued  her 
prayers  throughout  the  ensuing  night. 

Thereupon  she  summoned  her  maid 
and  asked  her  when  she  came  into  her 
presence  why  she  despised  her  mis- 
tress, and  why  she  had  delayed  to  come 
to  her  when  she  realized  that  some 
great  thing  was  about  to  happen  to 
her.  But  the  insolent  maid  answering 
her  mistress  hurled  at  her  a  word  in 
derision  in  the  low  murmur  customary 
among  servants:  "If  God  despised  thee 
by  making  thee  barren,  tell  me,  how 
does  the  cause  of  the  divine  wrath 
concern  me?"  But  Anna  bore  this  op- 
probrium patiently,  pouring  out  her 
grief  in  silent  tears. 

It  happened  that  at  that  same  hour 
that  same  angel  appeared  also  to 
Joachim  in  great  splendor  among  the 
hills  where  he  was  hiding  while  pastur- 
ing his  flock.  The  heavenly  messenger 
commanded  Joachim  to  return  to  the 
spouse  he  had  left;  and  he  in  great 


distress  said  to  his  heavenly  visitant: 
"I  have  lived  with  my  spouse  for  twice 
ten  years,  and  God  has  given  me  from 
her  no  offspring.  Then  too  it  was  but 
recently  that  1  was  reproached  for  this 
very  cause.  And  now  after  I  have  been 
derided  and  filled  with  reproaches, 
dost  thou  exhort  me  to  return  and 
subject  myself  to  my  former  dis- 
grace?" 

The  celestial  messenger  then  spoke 
these  gentle  words:  "Believe  that  I  am 
a  heavenly  citizen,  given  to  thee  as  a 
guardian  by  the  grace  of  the  Most 
High  King,  Who  granted  that  through 
me  Anna,  thy  just  wife,  should  be  con- 
soled whilst  amid  tears  she  poured  out 
her  efficacious  prayers.  But  now  also 
for  thy  sake  1  have  come  down  from 
the  realms  of  heaven,  bringing  to  thee 
like  gifts  of  joy  surpassing.  For  this  I 
announce  to  thee,  that  soon  the  most 
noble  Anna  will  conceive  a  daughter 
whom  all  generations  shall  call 
blessed.  The  child  will  be  holy  among 
all  the  daughters  of  men,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  find  in  her  a  fitting  temple. 
Through  her  the  greatest  blessing  shall 
come  to  the  world,  nor  shall  she  have 
one  like  her  coming  after.  But  now, 
attempt  to  return  to  thy  happy  spouse, 
who  will  rejoice  in  giving  birth  to  such 
a  child  who  is  to  be  a  glory  for  the 
entire  world.  And  ever  render  sweet 
gratitude  to  the  Creator,  Who  was 
pleased  to  grant  to  you  twain  offspring 
like  to  whom  indeed  all  the  chosen 
prophets  have  never  known,  nor  after 
this  one  will  ever  know." 

Joachim,  overjoyed  upon  hearing 
these  promises,  said  to  the  angel:  "If 
thy  manifest  favor  continue  toward  thy 
servant,  deign  to  rest  awhile  beneath 
my  roof,  and  do  not  disdain  to  enjoy 
the  repast  which  1  have  prepared." 

To  him  the  angel  made  response  in 
words  of  dignity:  "Desist,  I  pray  thee, 
henceforth  to  call  thyself  my  servant, 
but  consider  thyself  a  companion  to 
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the  angelic  hosts.  As  for  me,  terrestrial 
nourishment  is  not  needful,  for  I  am 
constantly  satisfied  with  the  presence  of 
God  on  high.  Therefore  1  advise  thee 
to  bring  as  a  sacred  offering  to  the 
Lord  that  which  thou  art  solicitous  to 
place  for  my  table." 

Thereupon  Joachim  speedily  chose 
a  yearling  from  his  flock  of  lambs,  con- 
fident that  the  one-time  opprobrium  of 
Ruben  had  been  blotted  out.  With  a 
glad  heart,  after  he  had  placed  the 
fire,  he  joyfully  prepared,  as  the  law 
prescribed,  to  immolate  to  the  Lord. 
The  angel  after  having  seen  all  these 
things  done  as  he  had  ordered,  raising 
himself  above  the  smoke  of  the  altar, 
winged  his  way  into  the  heavens. 

And  thus  gradually  the  glory  of  the 
Heavenly  Father  began  to  break  forth 
to  the  world  in  resplendent  rays,  and 
ancient  discord  was  brought  to  a  defi- 
nite end  as  soon  as  the  celestial 
citizens  had  promised  companionship 
with  themselves  to  those  earthborn 
citizens  whom  hitherto  they  had  dis- 
dained by  reason  of  the  guilt  of  their 
father,  Adam.  Neither  did  the  clem- 
ency of  the  All-Father  lie  from  the 
angelic  host  when  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  He  in  His  mercy  decreed  to 
send  His  own  Son  into  the  womb  of  a 
Virgin,  in  order  that  this  Son,  born  of 
the  Father  before  all  ages,  might  in 
time  assume  flesh  of  a  Virgin  Mother, 
and  thus  save  all  mankind  by  His  all- 
holy  Blood,  and  that  after  this  the  wily 
enemy  of  man  might  not  rejoice  in 
holding  the  world  in  his  malicious 
snare;  but  that  the  Godhead  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son  and  likewise  of 
the  Fostering  Spirit,  equal  in  nature, 
might  under  this  triune  Name,  reign 
as  is  just  throughout  the  peaceful 
world  even  unto  the  end  of  time. 

When  the  angel  had  ascended  into 
the  starbearing  heavens,  Joachim, 
hardly  bearing  such  great  predictions, 
was  seized  with  an  intense  fear.  Pros- 


trating himself  even  to  the  earth,  he 
lay  there  overcome  with  awe  at  this 
great  heavenly  manifestation;  and  he 
lay  there  unconscious,  if  I  mistake  not, 
from  the  sixth  hour  of  that  day  until 
the  sun  had  run  his  course  at  evening. 

In  the  meantime  his  servants  came 
with  the  wearied  herd;  and  when  they 
saw  their  master  prone  upon  the 
ground,  standing  about  they  began 
sadly  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  un- 
usual distress  in  his  distracted  mind. 
And  it  was  forsooth  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  they  were  able  to  raise  him 
up.  When  he  had  told  the  message  of 
the  heavenly  visitant,  they  persuaded 
him  to  obey  the  divine  injunction  and 
to  return  speedily  to  the  country  he 
had  left. 

Collecting  then  his  flocks,  Joachim 
departed  from  the  forest,  joyfully  tak- 
ing with  him  his  servants.  And  it  came 
to  pass  that  after  thirty  days  an  angel 
appeared  to  blessed  Anna  while  she 
was  at  prayer  and  addressed  her  in 
these  consoling  words:  tkRise  quickly, 
Anna,  and  hasten  with  a  calm  mind 
and  countenance  to  the  gate  called  in 
the  language  of  the  people  The 
Golden.'  There  haply  thou  wilt  meet 
thy  lawful  spouse  returned  to  thee  alive 
and  in  great  peace." 

When  these  things  were  said,  Anna 
followed  quickly  that  lovable  com- 
mand and  impatient  of  delay  she 
hastened  to  the  gateway,  expecting  her 
lord  with  joyous  heart.  And  forsooth 
when  she  beheld  him  with  astonished 
eyes,  across  those  flowery  fields  she 
sped  to  meet  him  and  she  threw  her- 
self into  his  cherished  embrace,  render- 
ing thanks  to  the  Most  High  in  these 
words:  "Praise  to  thee,  O  greatest 
Giver  of  every  good,  Who  hast  to  me, 
although  unworthy,  granted  such  great 
bliss!  Behold,  I  see  before  me  mine 
own  beloved,  safe  and  well;  for  so  long 
a  time  I  have  lived  as  a  widow;  and  I, 
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who  have  been  barren,  have  conceived  purify  the  mother.   Joachim  pouring 

to   my   joy!"   Then   all   the   Hebrew  forth  prayers  to  God  said:  "O  Thou, 

people,  learning  these  events,  with  one  King  of  Heaven,  Who  alone  dost  name 

accord  gave  thanks  to  God  with  joyful  the    stars,    deign    to    indicate    in    a 

hearts.  heavenly    manner    by    some    brilliant 

Nine  months  after  these  events  came  sign  the  name  of  this  tender  babe." 

that  blessed  day  on  which  the  illustri-  When  he  had  said  this,  a  mighty  voice 

ous  Anna  brought  forth  her  child,  who  sounded,  "Mary."  "Stella  Maris,"  as 

was  to  be  revered  among  all  genera-  our  Latin  tongue  has  it!  Fittingly  was 

tions.  After  eight  days  the  high  priests,  this  name  conferred   upon  that  holy 

who  had  been  summoned,  came,  so  child,  because  she  is  the  brightest  star 

that  according  to  custom  they  might  shining  for  aye  in  the  beautiful  diadem 

confer   a  name   upon  the   child   and  of  the  eternal  Christ. 


XII.   The  Assault  in  the  East 


ONE  of  the  major  and  tragic  coincidents  in  the  history  of  Christianity  was 
the  rise  of  a  menacing  Islamic  religious  power,  and  a  developing  schism  in 
Christendom  resulting  from  the  long-festering  differences  between  Greek 
and  Latin  speaking  Catholics.  Both  of  these  religious  assaults  permanently 
affected  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  the  Mediterranean  world  down  to  the 
present  day. 

The  new  religion  of  Islam  was  created  by  Mahomet  (632)  in  Arabia 
where  paganism  still  flourished  despite  all  attempts  at  evangelization.  The 
tenets  of  Islam  are  contained  in  THE  KORAN  (No.  56),  a  book  of  114 
chapters  which  the  new  prophet  said  was  inspired  and  revealed  to  him  by 
the  angel  Gabriel.  Written  in  the  Arabic  language  in  rhymed  prose,  this 
religious  testament  affirms  that  there  is  but  one  God,  Allah,  and  Mahomet 
is  the  last  and  greatest  of  his  prophets  who  include  Adam,  Noe,  Abraham, 
Moses,  and  Christ.  Human  freedom  and  morality  are  reduced  to  a  fatalistic 
system;  worship  becomes  acts  of  formalism;  material  and  sensuous  rewards 
come  to  the  good  in  a  future  paradise.  After  Mahomet's  death  the  Islamic 
creed  was  propagated  rapidly  through  a  series  of  violent  holy  wars  against 
pagans,  Jews,  and  Christians  with  resulting  booty  and  economic  gain 
accruing  to  the  victors.  Within  fifty  years  the  Arabs  were  united  and  the 
whole  of  the  Mediterranean  world  was  overrun,  including  Persia,  Syria, 
Palestine,  Egypt,  Roman  Africa,  the  islands,  Spain,  and  southern  France. 
The  Mohammedans  were  stopped  in  the  East  at  Constantinople  in  717  by 
Emperor  Leo  III  (741),  and  in  the  West  by  Charles  Mattel  (741)  at 
Poitiers  in  737.  But  the  Mohammedan  siege  of  Christendom  continued  off 
and  on  from  the  south  for  900  years,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  early 
Christian  areas  were  permanently  lost  to  the  Church.  Mohammedanism 
continues  as  a  force  in  the  area  today.  In  Africa,  for  example,  three- 
quarters  of  all  current  conversions  to  Catholicism  are  taking  place;  yet  for 
every  African  baptized  there  are  ten  others  who  become  Moslems. 

In  635,  thirty-eight  years  after  St.  Augustine  landed  in  England,  the 
Nestorian  monk  Olopen  with  several  companions  fled  Syria  before  the  on- 
slaught of  the  Moslems.  Nestorian  Christians  after  the  fifth  century  had 
ceased  to  have  any  connection  with  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Roman  Empire 
and  had  spread  from  Persia  into  Turkestan.  Now,  with  this  group  of 
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monks,  Nestorianism  reached  China.  The  monks  presented  themselves  at 
the  court  of  Emperor  T'ai-tsung  (649)  in  the  province  of  modern  Shengsi 
where  they  were  favorably  received  and  allowed  to  spread  their  doctrine. 
The  monks  and  their  recruits  adopted  many  phases  of  Chinese  learning 
and  culture  in  their  missionary  activity.  Ching-Tsing,  one  of  the  native 
monks  of  this  community,  wrote  a  commentary  on  a  celebrated  tablet  or 
stone  which  they  erected  in  781  to  commemorate  the  spread  of  Christi- 
anity into  China.  This  commentary  and  text  of  THE  NESTORIAN  TABLET  AT 
SIANFU  (No.  57)  is  executed  in  the  best  literary  style  of  the  Tang  period, 
and  is  the  most  eastward  lying  monument  of  early  Christianity.  Some 
Japanese  students,  who  crossed  over  to  China  at  this  time  and  studied  at 
the  Tang  capital  of  Hsian-fu,  also  came  in  contact  with  these  Nestorian 
monks  and  their  ritual.  Relics  of  Nestorian  culture  have  been  discovered 
in  China,  but  the  cult  had  dwindled  away  by  the  fifteenth  century.  China, 
the  great  absorber  and  adapter,  had,  by  its  tolerant  acceptance  of  things 
foreign,  swallowed  up  this  earliest  outpost  of  Eastern  Christianity. 

While  Christendom  was  beleaguered  by  the  first  onrush  of  militant 
Islam,  the  same  Emperor  Leo  III  who  courageously  stopped  the  infidel  at 
Constantinople  began  a  scries  of  religious  reforms  in  the  spirit  of  caesaro- 
papism  and  lay  control  of  the  monks  in  his  empire  who  were  becoming 
too  popular  and  powerful.  In  726  Leo  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  any 
religious  reverence  to  images  of  the  saints  and  ordered  them  removed  from 
the  churches.  Sometimes  in  the  Greek-Orient  churches  pictures  were  not 
only  regarded  as  symbols  and  signs,  but  also  as  possessing  supernatural 
power.  A  strong  opposition  had  existed  among  Christians  to  the  use  of 
images,  based  on  the  Old  Testament  prohibition  of  graven  images  and 
pagan  idol  worship.  But  with  the  decline  of  paganism  and  the  growth  of 
Christian  shrines,  pictures  and  images  were  used  in  the  service  of  religion 
as  decorations  for  instruction  and  edification.  Veneration  of  pictures  or 
images  was  not  paid  to  the  picture  itself  but  to  the  person  it  represented. 
This  traditional  Christian  position  was  defended  by  St.  John  Damascene 
(c.  754) — monk,  philosopher,  theologian,  historian,  orator,  and  hym- 
nologist — the  last  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  in  his  APOLOGY  FOR  THE  VENERA- 
TION OF  IMAGES  (No.  58)  written  during  the  same  year  as  Leo's  edict. 
John  was  chief  councillor  at  this  time  to  the  Saracens  at  Damascus,  and 
succeeded  in  arousing  the  people  against  the  emperor  and  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  who  supported  the  emperor's  position.  Riots  and  imprison- 
ments followed;  the  monks  remained  faithful  but  large  numbers  of  Eastern 
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bishops  joined  in  the  crusade  of  iconoclasm.  For  the  better  part  of  a 
century  the  conflict  raged  and,  although  Catholic  practices  were  re-estab- 
lished by  842,  a  nascent  anti-Rome  spirit  had  developed.  A  serious 
difference  between  Roman  authority  and  the  Eastern  hierarchy  had  taken 
root. 

The  next  occasion  for  a  serious  break  was  more  personal  in  nature. 
New  misunderstandings  on  the  part  of  both  Roman  and  Constantinople 
parties  were  never  quite  resolved,  and  remained  in  succeeding  ages  as 
sources  of  controversy,  resentment,  and  rivalry.  The  issue  at  stake  was  the 
unquestionably  debatable  and  equally  involved  case  of  Photius  (897), 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  which  in  recent  years  has  received  new  and 
valuable  historical  analysis.  The  question  was  whether  Photius  or  Ignatius 
was  the  valid  and  legitimate  patriarch  of  the  imperial  see  during  the  middle 
years  of  the  ninth  century,  with  all  the  elements  of  a  typical  East-West 
difference  involved.  The  historical  importance  of  the  incident,  which  must 
be  studied  in  careful  detail  in  its  own  right,  rests  in  the  use  employed  by 
the  rebels  of  anti-Roman  polemics  concerning  ritual  and  discipline.  They 
also  accused  the  West  of  corrupting  traditional  faith  by  the  addition  of  the 
word  Filioque  to  the  creed  as  designating  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

Photius  was  a  most  learned  man  in  his  own  right,  the  last  of  the  great 
Greek  writers,  known  for  his  theological  and  scriptural  commentaries.  In 
the  heat  of  controversy,  however,  he  wrote  strong  anti-Roman  polemics  of 
which  THE  PHOTIAN  SCHISM  (No.  59)  is  an  example.  His  writings  remained 
a  rich  deposit  for  Orthodox  arguments  against  Western  Christendom. 

The  ancient  controversy  was  renewed  some  1 50  years  after  Photius' 
death  when  all  the  earlier  accusations  were  revived.  The  patriarch,  Michael 
Cerularius,  closed  the  Latin  churches  in  Constantinople;  the  papal  legates, 
with  an  incomprehensible  lack  of  understanding  of  the  issues  involved,  and 
acting  in  the  name  of  Pope  Leo  IX  who  had  died  three  months  previously, 
excommunicated  the  patriarch  and  two  Eastern  bishops  on  16  July  1054. 
Michael  replied  by  excommunicating  the  pope.  Although  the  separation 
was  regarded  at  the  time  as  but  another  of  the  schisms  which  had  separated 
the  communion  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches  for  nearly  half  of  the 
seven  centuries  following  Constantine,  it  proved  to  be  a  permanent  break. 
Oriental  and  Western  Christians  continued  to  drift  apart,  and  the  breach 
was  widened  by  the  Crusades  when  anti-Latin  was  synonymous  with  Greek 
patriotism.  Schemes  for  reunion  periodically  seemed  possible,  as  at  the 
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Councils  of  Lyons  in  1274  and  Florence  in  1438,  but  they  were  short- 
lived. After  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453  the  Ortho- 
dox Eastern  Church  broke  up  into  several  fragmentary,  national,  and 
autonomous  churches.  The  work  of  Graeco-Latin  reconciliation,  so 
ardently  desired,  can  be  attempted  with  a  firm  hope  of  success  on  three 
conditions,  Pope  Pius  XI  declared  in  consistory  on  18  December  1924: 
"We  must  rid  ourselves  of  current  errors  accumulated  in  the  course  of 
centuries  with  regard  to  the  beliefs  and  institutions  of  the  Oriental 
Churches.  The  Easterners,  on  the  other  hand,  must  devote  themselves  to 
considering  the  identity  of  teaching  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers. 
Thirdly,  there  must  be  an  exchange  of  views  between  both  sides  in  a  high 
spirit  of  charity." 


56.  Mahomet:  The  Koran,  622-632 

From  The  Koran,  trans,  by  George  Sale  (Chicago:  M.  A. 
Donohue  &  Co.,  1880),  pp.  13;  66-68;  164-166;  274-276; 
291-292. 


PREFACE.  In  the  name  of  the  most 
merciful  God. 

Praise  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of  all 
creatures;  the  most  merciful,  the  king 
of  the  day  of  judgment.  Thee  do  we 
worship,  and  of  thee  do  we  beg  assist- 
ance. Direct  us  in  the  right  way,  in  the 
way  of  those  to  whom  thou  hast  been 
gracious;  not  of  those  against  whom 
thou  art  incensed,  nor  those  who  go 
astray.  .  .  . 

5.  O  true  believers,  take  not  such 
of  those  to  whom  the  scriptures  were 
delivered  before  you,  or  of  the  infidels, 
for  your  friends,  who  make  a  laughing- 
stock and  a  jest  of  your  religion;  but 
fear  God,  if  ye  be  true  believers;  nor 
those  who,  when  ye  call  to  prayer, 
make  a  laughing-stock  and  a  jest  of 
it;  this  they  do  because  they  are 
people  who  do  not  understand.  Say, 
O  ye  who  have  received  the  scriptures, 
do  ye  reject  us  for  any  other  reason 
than  because  we  believe  in  God,  and 
that  revelation  which  hath  been  sent 


down  unto  us,  and  that  which  was 
formerly  sent  down,  and  for  that  the 
greater  part  of  you  are  transgressors? 
Say,  Shall  1  denounce  unto  you  a 
worse  thing  than  this,  as  to  the  reward 
which  ye  are  to  expect  with  God?  He 
whom  God  hath  cursed,  and  with 
whom  he  hath  been  angry,  having 
changed  some  of  them  into  apes  and 
swine,  and  who  worship  Taghut,  they 
are  in  the  worse  condition,  and  err 
more  widely  from  the  straightness  of 
the  path.  When  they  came  unto  you, 
they  said,  We  believe:  yet  they  en- 
tered into  your  company  with  infidel- 
ity, and  went  forth  from  you  with  the 
same;  but  God  well  knew  what  they 
concealed.  Thou  shalt  see  many  of 
them  hastening  unto  inquity  and 
malice,  and  to  eat  things  forbidden; 
and  woe  unto  them  for  what  they  have 
done.  Unless  their  doctors  and  priests 
forbid  them  uttering  wickedness,  and 
eating  things  forbidden,  woe  unto 
them  for  what  they  shall  have  com- 
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mitted.  The  Jews  say,  the  hand  of  God 
is  tied  up.  Their  hands  shall  be  tied 
up,  and  they  shall  be  cursed  for  that 
which  they  have  said.  Nay,  his  hands 
are  both  stretched  forth;  he  bestoweth 
as  he  pleaseth:  that  which  hath  been 
sent  down  unto  thee  from  thy  Lord, 
shall  increase  the  transgression  and 
infidelity  of  many  of  them;  and  we 
have  put  enmity  and  hatred  between 
them,  until  the  day  of  resurrection.  So 
often  as  they  shall  kindle  a  fire  for  war, 
God  shall  extinguish  it;  and  they  shall 
set  their  minds  to  act  corruptly  in  the 
earth,  but  God  loveth  not  the  corrupt 
doers.  Moreover,  if  they  who  have  re- 
ceived the  scriptures  believe,  and  fear 
God,  we  will  surely  expiate  their  sins 
from  them,  and  we  will  lead  them  into 
gardens  of  pleasure;  and  if  they  ob- 
serve the  law,  and  the  gospel,  and  the 
other  scriptures  which  have  been  sent 
down  unto  them  for  their  Lord,  they 
shall  surely  eat  of  good  things  both 
from  above  them  and  from  under  their 
feet.  Among  them  there  are  people 
who  act  uprightly;  but  how  evil  is  that 
which  many  of  them  do  work!  O  apos- 
tle, publish  the  whole  of  that  which 
hath  been  sent  down  unto  thee  from 
thy  Lord:  for  if  thou  do  not,  thou 
dost  not  in  effect  publish  any  part 
thereof;  and  God  will  defend  thee 
against  wicked  men;  for  God  direct- 
cth  not  the  unbelieving  people.  Say,  O 
yc  who  have  received  the  scriptures, 
ye  are  not  grounded  on  anything,  until 
ye  observe  the  law  and  the  gospel, 
and  that  which  hath  been  sent  down 
unto  you  from  your  Lord.  That  which 
hath  been  sent  down  unto  thee  from 
thy  Lord  shall  surely  increase  the  trans- 
gression and  infidelity  of  many  of 
them:  but  be  not  thou  solicitous  for 
the  unbelieving  people.  Verily  they 
who  believe,  and  those  who  Judaize, 
and  the  Sabians,  and  the  Christians, 
whoever  of  them  believeth  in  God  and 
the  last  day,  and  doth  that  which  is 


right,  there  shall  come  no  fear  on 
them,  neither  shall  they  be  grieved. 
We  formerly  accepted  the  covenant  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  sent  apos- 
tles unto  them.  So  often  as  an  apostle 
came  unto  them  with  that  which  their 
souls  desired  not,  they  accused  some  of 
them  of  imposture,  and  some  of  them 
they  killed:  and  they  imagined  that 
there  should  be  no  punishment  for 
those  crimes,  and  they  became  blind 
and  deaf.  Then  was  God  turned  unto 
them;  afterwards  many  of  them  again 
became  blind  and  deaf;  but  God  saw 
what  they  did.  They  are  surely  infidels, 
who  say,  Verily  God  is  Christ  the  son 
of  Mary;  since  Christ  said,  O  children 
of  Israel,  serve  God,  my  Lord  and 
your  Lord;  whoever  shall  give  a  com- 
panion unto  God,  God  shall  exclude 
him  from  paradise,  and  his  habitation 
shall  be  hell  fire;  and  the  ungodly  shall 
have  none  to  help  them.  They  are  cer- 
tainly infidels,  who  say,  God  is  the 
third  of  three:  for  there  is  no  God  be- 
sides one  God;  and  if  they  refrain  not 
from  what  they  say,  a  painful  torment 
shall  surely  be  inflicted  on  such  of 
them  as  are  unbelievers.  Will  they  not 
therefore  be  turned  unto  God,  and  ask 
pardon  of  him  since  God  is  gracious 
and  merciful?  Christ  the  son  of  Mary 
is  no  more  than  an  apostle;  other 
apostles  have  preceded  him;  and  his 
mother  was  a  woman  of  veracity:  they 
both  ate  food.  Behold,  how  we  declare 
unto  them  the  signs  of  God's  unity; 
and  then  behold,  how  they  turn  aside 
from  the  truth.  Say  unto  them,  Will  ye 
worship,  besides  God,  that  which  can 
cause  you  neither  harm  nor  profit? 
God  is  he  who  heareth  and  seeth.  Say, 
O  ye  who  have  received  the  scriptures, 
exceed  not  the  just  bounds  in  your 
religion,  by  speaking  beside  the  truth: 
neither  follow  the  desires  of  people 
who  have  heretofore  erred,  and  who 
have  seduced  many,  and  have  gone 
astray  from  the  strait  path.  Those 
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among  the  children  of  Israel  who  be- 
lieved not  were  cursed  by  the  tongue 
of  David,  and  of  Jesus  the  son  of 
Mary.  This  befell  them  because  they 
were  rebellious  and  transgressed:  they 
forbade  not  one  another  the  wicked- 
ness which  they  committed;  and  woe 
unto  them  for  what  they  committed. 
Thou  shalt  see  many  of  them  take  for 
their  friends  those  who  believe  not. 
Woe  unto  them  for  what  their  souls 
have  sent  before  them,  for  that  God  is 
incensed  against  them,  and  they  shall 
remain  in  torment  for  ever.  But,  if 
they  had  believed  in  God,  and  the 
prophet,  and  that  which  hath  been  re- 
vealed unto  him,  they  had  not  taken 
them  for  their  friends;  but  many  of 
them  are  evildoers.  Thou  shalt  surely 
find  the  most  violent  of  all  men  in 
enmity  against  the  true  believers  to  be 
the  Jews  and  the  idolaters:  and  thou 
shalt  surely  find  those  among  them  to 
be  the  most  inclinable  to  entertain 
friendship  for  the  true  believers,  who 
say,  We  are  Christians.  This  cometh 
to  pass,  because  there  are  priests  and 
monks  among  them;  and  because  they 
are  not  elated  with  pride.  And  when 
they  hear  that  which  hath  been  sent 
down  to  the  apostle  read  unto  them, 
thou  shalt  see  their  eyes  overflow  with 
tears,  because  of  the  truth  which  they 
perceive  therein,  saying,  O  Lord,  we 
believe;  write  us  down  therefore  with 
those  who  bear  witness  to  the  truth; 
and  what  should  hinder  us  from  be- 
lieving in  God,  and  the  truth  which 
hath  come  unto  us,  and  from  earnestly 
desiring  that  our  Lord  would  introduce 
us  into  paradise  with  the  righteous 
people.  Therefore  hath  God  rewarded 
them,  for  what  they  have  said,  with 
gardens  through  which  rivers  flow; 
they  shall  continue  therein  for  ever; 
and  this  is  the  reward  of  the  righteous. 
But  they  who  believe  not,  and  accuse 
our  signs  of  falsehood,  they  shall  be 
the  companions  of  hell.  .  .  . 


MARY 

19.  A  commemoration  of  the  mercy 
of  thy  Lord  towards  his  servant 
Zacharias.  When  he  called  upon  his 
Lord,  invoking  him  in  secret,  and  said, 
O  Lord,  verily  my  bones  are  weak- 
ened, and  my  head  is  become  white 
with  hoariness,  and  I  have  never  been 
unsuccessful  in  my  prayers  to  thee,  O 
Lord.  But  now  I  fear  my  nephews, 
who  are  to  succeed  after  me,  for  my 
wife  is  barren:  wherefore  give  me  a 
successor  of  my  own  body  from  before 
thee;  who  may  be  my  heir,  and  may 
be  an  heir  of  the  family  of  Jacob;  and 
grant,  O  Lord,  that  he  may  be  accept- 
able unto  thee.  And  the  angel  an- 
swered him,  O  Zacharias,  verily  we 
bring  thee  tidings  of  a  son,  whose 
name  shall  be  John;  we  have  not 
caused  any  to  bear  the  same  name 
before  him.  Zacharias  said,  Lord,  how 
shall  1  have  a  son,  seeing  my  wife  is 
barren,  and  I  am  now  arrived  at  a 
great  age,  and  am  decrepit?  The  angel 
said,  So  shall  it  be:  thy  Lord  saith, 
This  is  easy  with  me;  since  I  created 
thee  heretofore,  when  thou  wast  noth- 
ing. Zacharias  answered,  O  Lord,  give 
me  a  sign.  The  angel  replied,  Thy  sign 
shall  be,  that  thou  shalt  not  speak  to 
men  for  three  nights,  although  thou  be 
in  perfect  health.  And  he  went  forth 
unto  his  people,  from  the  chamber, 
and  he  made  signs  unto  them,  as  if  he 
should  say,  Praise  ye  God  in  the  morn- 
ing and  in  the  evening.  And  we  said 
unto  his  son,  O  John,  receive  the  book 
of  the  law,  with  a  resolution  to  study 
and  observe  it.  And  we  bestowed  on 
him  wisdom,  when  he  was  yet  a  child, 
and  mercy  from  us,  and  purity  of  life; 
and  he  was  a  devout  person,  and  duti- 
ful towards  his  parents,  and  was  not 
proud  or  rebellious.  Peace  be  on  him 
the  day  whereon  he  was  born,  and  the 
day  whereon  he  shall  die,  and  the  day 
whereon  he  shall  be  raised  to  life.  And 
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remember  in  the  book  of  the  Koran 
the  story  of  Mary;  when,  she  retired 
from  her  family  to  a  place  towards  the 
east,  and  took  a  veil  to  conceal  herself 
from  them;  and  we  sent  our  spirit 
Gabriel  unto  her,  and  he  appeared  unto 
her  in  the  shape  of  a  perfect  man.  She 
said,  I  fly  for  refuge  unto  the  merciful 
God,  that  he  may  defend  me  from 
thee:  if  thou  fearest  him,  thou  wilt  not 
approach  me.  He  answered,  Verily  J 
am  the  messenger  of  thy  Lord,  and 
am  sent  to  give  thec  a  holy  son.  She 
said,  how  shall  I  have  a  son,  seeing  a 
man  hath  not  touched  me,  and  1  am 
no  harlot?  Gabriel  replied,  So  shall  it 
be:  thy  Lord  saith,  This  is  easy  with 
me;  and  we  will  perform  it,  that  we 
may  ordain  him  for  a  sign  unto  men, 
and  a  mercy  for  us,  for  it  is  a  thing 
which  is  decreed.  Wherefore  she  con- 
ceived him  and  she  retired  aside  with 
him  in  her  womb  to  a  distant  place, 
and  the  pains  of  childbirth  came  upon 
her  near  the  trunk  of  a  palm-tree.  She 
said,  Would  to  God  I  had  died  before 
this,  and  had  become  a  thing  forgot- 
ten, and  lost  in  oblivion!  And  he  who 
was  beneath  her  called  to  her,  saying, 
Be  not  grieved,  now  hath  God  pro- 
vided a  rivulet  under  thee;  and  do  thou 
shake  the  body  of  the  palmtree,  and  it 
shall  let  fall  ripe  dates  upon  thee,  ready 
gathered.  And  eat,  and  drink,  and 
calm  thy  mind.  Moreover  if  thou  see 
any  man,  and  he  question  thee,  say, 
Verily  I  have  vowed  a  fast  unto  the 
Merciful;  wherefore  1  will  by  no  means 
speak  to  a  man  this  day.  So  she 
brought  the  child  to  her  people,  carry- 
ing him  in  her  arms.  And  they  said 
unto  her,  O  Mary,  now  hast  thou  done 
a  strange  thing;  O  sister  of  Aaron,  thy 
father  was  not  a  bad  man,  neither  was 
thy  mother  a  harlot.  But  she  made 
signs  unto  the  child  to  answer  them 
and  they  said,  How  shall  we  speak  to 
him,  who  is  an  infant  in  the  cradle? 
Whereupon  the  child  said,  Verily  I 


am  the  servant  of  God,  he  hath  given 
me  the  book  of  the  gospel,  and  hath 
appointed  me  a  prophet.  And  he  hath 
made  me  blessed.  Wheresoever  I  shall 
be,  he  hath  commanded  me  to  ob- 
serve prayer,  and  to  give  alms,  so  long 
as  I  shall  live;  and  he  hath  made  me 
dutiful  towards  my  mother,  and  hath 
not  made  me  proud,  or  unhappy.  And 
peace  be  on  me  the  day  whereon  I  was 
born,  and  the  day  whereon  I  shall  die, 
and  the  day  whereon  I  shall  be  raised 
to  life.  This  was  Jesus,  the  son  of 
Mary;  the  Word  of  truth,  concerning 
whom  they  doubt.  It  is  not  meet  for 
God,  that  he  should  have  any  son:  God 
foibid!  .  .  . 

MAHOMET 

47.  God  will  render  of  no  effect  the 
works  of  those  who  believe  not,  and 
who  turn  away  men  from  the  way  of 
God:  but  as  to  those  who  believe,  and 
work  righteousness,  and  believe  in  the 
revelation  which  hath  been  sent  down 
unto  Mohammed  (for  it  is  the  truth 
from  their  Lord),  he  will  expiate  their 
evil  deeds  from  them,  and  will  dispose 
their  heart  aright.  This  will  he  do,  be- 
cause those  who  believe  not  follow 
vanity,  and  because  those  who  believe 
follow  the  truth  from  their  Lord.  Thus 
God  propoundeth  unto  men  their  ex- 
amples. When  ye  encounter  the  un- 
believers, strike  off  their  heads,  until 
ye  have  made  a  great  slaughter  among 
them:  and  bind  them  in  bonds:  and 
either  give  them  a  free  dismissal  after- 
wards, or  exact  a  ransom;  until  the  war 
shall  have  laid  down  its  arms.  This 
shall  ye  do:  Verily  if  God  pleased, 
he  could  take  vengeance  on  them, 
without  your  assistance;  but  he  com- 
mandeth  you  to  fight  his  battles,  that 
he  may  prove  the  one  of  you  by  the 
other.  And  as  to  those  who  fight  in 
defence  of  God's  true  religion,  God 
will  not  suffer  their  works  to  perish: 
he  will  guide  them,  and  will  dispose 
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their  heart  aright;  and  he  will  lead 
them  unto  paradise,  of  which  he  hath 
told  them.  O  true  believers,  if  ye  as- 
sist God,  by  fighting  for  his  religion, 
he  will  assist  you  against  your  ene- 
mies; and  will  set  your  feet  fast:  but  as 
for  the  infidels,  let  them  perish;  and 
their  works  shall  God  render  vain.  This 
shall  befall  them,  because  they  have  re- 
jected with  abhorrence  that  which  God 
hath  revealed:  wherefore  their  works 
shall  become  of  no  avail.  Do  they  not 
travel  through  the  earth,  and  see  what 
hath  been  the  end  of  those  who  were 
before  them?  God  utterly  destroyed 
them:  and  the  like  catastrophe 
awaiteth  the  unbelievers.  This  shall 
come  to  pass,  for  that  God  is  the 
patron  of  the  true  believers,  and  for 
that  the  infidels  have  no  protector. 
Verily  God  will  introduce  those  who 
believe,  and  do  good  works,  into  gar- 
dens beneath  which  rivers  flow:  but 
the  unbelievers  indulge  themselves  in 
pleasures,  and  eat  as  beasts  eat;  and 
their  abode  shall  be  hell  fire.  How 
many  cities  were  more  mighty  in 
strength  than  thy  city  which  hath  ex- 
pelled thee;  yet  have  we  destroyed 
them,  and  there  was  none  to  help 
them?  Shall  he,  therefore,  who  fol- 
loweth  the  plain  declaration  of  his 
Lord,  be  as  he  whose  evil  works  have 
been  dressed  up  for  him  by  the  devil; 
and  who  follow  their  own  lusts?  The 
description  of  paradise,  which  is 
promised  unto  the  pious,  therein  are 
rivers  of  incorruptible  water  and  rivers 
of  milk,  the  taste  whereof  changeth 
not;  and  rivers  of  wine,  pleasant  unto 
those  who  drink;  and  rivers  of  clarified 
honey;  and  therein  shall  they  have 
plenty  of  all  kinds  of  fruits;  and  par- 
don from  their  Lord.  Shall  the  man 
for  whom  these  things  are  prepared, 
be  as  he  who  must  dwell  forever  in 
hell  fire;  and  will  have  the  boiling 
water  given  them  to  drink,  which  shall 
burst  their  bowels?  Of  the  unbelievers 


there  are  some  who  give  ear  unto  thee, 
until,  when  they  go  out  from  thee, 
they  say,  by  way  of  derision,  unto 
those  to  whom  knowledge  hath  been 
given,  What  hath  he  said  now?  These 
are  they  whose  hearts  God  has  sealed 
up,  and  who  follow  their  own  lusts: 
but  as  to  those  who  are  directed,  God 
will  grant  them  a  more  ample  direc- 
tion, and  he  will  instruct  them  what  to 
avoid.  Do  the  infidels  wait  for  any 
other  than  the  last  hour,  that  it  may 
come  upon  them  suddenly?  Some  signs 
thereof  are  already  come:  and  when 
it  shall  actually  overtake  them,  how- 
can  they  then  receive  admonition? 
Know,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  god 
but  God:  and  ask  pardon  for  thy  sin, 
and  for  the  true  believers,  both  men 
and  women.  God  knoweth  your  busy 
employment  in  the  world,  and  the 
place  of  your  abode  hereafter.  The  true 
believers  say,  Hath  not  a  Sura  been 
revealed  commanding  war  against  the 
infidels?  But  when  a  Sura  without  any 
ambiguity  is  revealed,  and  war  is  men- 
tioned therein,  thou  mayest  see  those 
in  whose  hearts  is  an  infirmity,  look 
towards  thee  with  the  look  of  one 
whom  death  overshadoweth.  But 
obedience  would  be  more  eligible  for 
them,  and  to  speak  that  which  is  con- 
venient. And  when  the  command  is 
firmly  established,  if  they  give  credit 
unto  God,  it  will  be  better  for  them. 
Were  ye  ready,  therefore,  if  ye  had 
been  put  in  authority,  to  commit  out- 
rages in  the  earth,  and  to  violate  your 
ties  of  blood?  These  are  they  whom 
God  hath  cursed,  and  hath  rendered 
deaf,  and  whose  eyes  he  hath  blinded. 
Do  they  not  therefore  attentively  med- 
itate on  the  Koran?  Are  there  locks 
upon  their  hearts?  Verily  they  who 
turn  their  backs,  after  the  true  direc- 
tion is  made  manifest  unto  them: 
Satan  shall  prepare  their  wickedness 
for  them,  and  God  will  bear  with  them 
for  a  time.  This  shall  befall  them,  be- 
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cause  they  say  privately  unto  those 
who  detest  what  God  hath  revealed, 
We  will  obey  you  in  part  of  the  matter. 
But  God  knoweth  their  secrets.  How 
therefore  will  it  be  with  them,  when 
the  angels  shall  cause  them  to  die,  and 
shall  strike  their  faces  and  their  backs? 
This  shall  they  suffer,  because  they  fol- 
low that  which  provoketh  God  to 
wrath,  and  are  averse  to  what  is  well 
pleasing  unto  him:  and  he  will  render 
their  works  vain.  Do  they  in  whose 
hearts  is  an  infirmity  imagine  that  God 
will  not  bring  their  malice  to  light?  If 
we  pleased,  we  could  surely  show  them 
unto  thee,  and  thou  shouldst  know 
them  by  their  marks;  but  thou  shalt 
certainly  know  them  by  their  perverse 
pronunciation  of  their  words.  God 
knoweth  your  actions  and  we  will  try 
you,  until  we  know  those  among  you 
who  light  valiantly,  and  who  persevere 
with  constancy;  and  we  will  try  the  re- 
ports of  your  behavior.  Verily  those 
who  believe  not,  and  turn  away  men 
from  the  way  of  God,  and  make  op- 
position against  the  apostle,  after  the 
divine  direction  hath  been  manifested 
unto  them,  shall  not  hurt  God  at  all; 
but  he  shall  make  their  works  to 
perish.  O  true  believers,  obey  God; 
and  obey  the  apostle  and  render  not 
your  works  of  no  effect.  Verily  those 
who  believe  not,  and  who  turn  away 
men  from  the  way  of  God,  and  then 
die,  being  unbelievers,  God  will  by  no 
means  forgive.  Faint  not,  therefore, 
neither  invite  your  enemies  to  peace, 
while  ye  are  the  superior;  for  God  is 
with  you,  and  will  not  defraud  you  of 
the  merit  of  your  works.  Verily  this 
present  life  is  only  a  play  and  a  vain 
amusement:  but  if  ye  believe,  and  fear 
God,  he  will  give  you  your  rewards. 
He  doth  not  require  of  you  your  whole 
substance:  if  he  should  require  the 
whole  of  you,  and  earnestly  press  you, 
ye  would  become  niggardly,  and  it 
would  raise  your  hatred  against  his 


apostle.  Behold,  ye  are  those  who  are 
invited  to  expend  part  of  your  sub- 
stance for  the  support  of  God's  true 
religion;  and  there  are  some  of  you 
who  are  niggardly.  But  whoever  shall 
be  niggardly,  shall  be  niggardly  to- 
wards his  own  soul,  for  God  wanteth 
nothing,  but  ye  are  needy,  and  if  ye 
turn  back,  he  will  substitute  another 
people  in  your  stead,  who  shall  not  be 
like  unto  you.  .  .  . 

THE   INEVITABLE 

56.  When  the  inevitable  day  of 
judgment  shall  suddenly  come,  no  soul 
shall  charge  the  prediction  of  its  com- 
ing with  falsehood;  it  will  abase  some, 
and  exalt  others.  When  the  earth  shall 
be  shaken  with  a  violent  shock,  and 
the  mountains  shall  be  dashed  in 
pieces,  and  shall  become  as  dust  scat- 
tered abroad;  and  ye  shall  be  separated 
into  three  distinct  classes:  the  com- 
panions of  the  right  hand  (how  happy 
shall  the  companions  of  the  right  hand 
be!),  and  the  companions  of  the  left 
hand  (how  miserable  shall  the  com- 
panions of  the  left  hand  be!),  and 
those  who  have  preceded  others  in  the 
faith,  shall  precede  them  to  paradise. 
These  are  they  who  shall  approach 
near  unto  God:  they  shall  dwell  in 
gardens  of  delight.  (There  shall  be 
many  of  the  former  religions:  and  few 
of  the  last.)  Reposing  on  couches 
adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones; 
sitting  opposite  to  one  another  thereon. 
Youths  which  shall  continue  in  their 
bloom  for  ever,  shall  go  round  about 
to  attend  them,  with  goblets,  and  beak- 
ers, and  a  cup  of  flowing  wine:  their 
heads  shall  not  ache  by  drinking  the 
same,  neither  shall  their  reason  be 
disturbed:  and  with  fruits  of  the  sorts 
which  they  shall  choose,  and  the  flesh 
of  birds  of  the  kind  which  they  shall 
desire.  And  there  shall  accompany 
them  fair  damsels  having  large  black 
eyes:  resembling  pearls  hidden  in  their 
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shells:  as  a  reward  for  that  which  they 
shall  have  wrought.  They  shall  not 
hear  therein  any  vain  discourse,  or  any 
charge  of  sin;  but  only  the  salutation, 
Peace!  Peace!  And  the  companions  of 
the  right  hand  (how  happy  shall  the 
companions  of  the  right  hand  be!) 
shall  have  their  abode  among  lote  trees 
free  from  thorns,  and  trees  of  mauz 
loaded  regularly  with  their  produce 
from  top  to  bottom;  under  an  extended 
shade,  near  a  flowing  water,  and 
amidst  fruits  in  abundance,  which  shall 
not  fail,  nor  shall  be  forbidden  to  be 
gathered:  and  they  shall  repose  them- 
selves on  lofty  beds.  Verily  we  have 
created  the  damsels  of  paradise  by  a 
peculiar  creation:  and  we  have  made 
them  virgins,  beloved  by  their  hus- 
bands, of  equal  age  with  them;  for  the 
delight  of  the  companions  of  the  right 
hand.  There  shall  be  many  of  the 
former  religions,  and  many  of  the 
latter.  And  the  companions  of  the  left 


hand  (how  miserable  shall  the  com- 
panions of  the  left  hand  be!)  shall 
dwell  amidst  burning  winds,  and  scald- 
ing water,  under  the  shade  of  a  black 
smoke,  neither  cool  nor  agreeable.  For 
they  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  life  be- 
fore this,  while  on  earth;  and  obsti- 
nately persisted  in  a  heinous  wicked- 
ness: and  they  said,  After  we  shall 
have  died,  and  become  dust  and  bones, 
shall  we  surely  be  raised  to  life?  Shall 
our  forefathers  also  be  raised  with  us? 
Say,  Verily  both  the  first  and  the  last 
shall  surely  be  gathered  together  to 
judgment,  at  the  prefixed  time  of  a 
known  day.  Then  ye,  O  men,  who  have 
erred,  and  denied  the  resurrection  as 
a  falsehood,  shall  surely  eat  of  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  al  Zakkum,  and  shall  fill 
your  bellies  therewith  and  ye  shall 
drink  thereon  boiling  water;  and  ye 
shall  drink  as  a  thirsty  camel  drinketh. 
This  shall  be  their  entertainment  on 
the  day  of  judgment. 


57.  Eulogy  on  the  Nestorian  Tablet  at  Sianfu,  781 

From    The   Nestorian    Tablet  at  Sianjn,   trans,    by    Ignatius    Ying-ki    and 
George  Barry  O'Toole  (Peking:  The  Peking  Leader  Press,  1929),  passim. 


BEHOLD,  there  is  One,  Who,  being 
eternally  true  and  immutable,  has  no 
origin  but  has  existed  before  all  times: 
Who,  being  incomprehensibly  wise  and 
pure,  will  maintain  His  wondrous 
being  even  after  the  passage  of  the 
ages.  It  is  He  Who  created  all  by  regu- 
lating the  primordial  principles  and  it 
is  He  Who  is  the  Supremely  Venera- 
ble One  above  all  His  Saints.  He  is 
none  other  than  our  Triune,  Mysteri- 
ous, Uncreated,  and  true  Lord,  Eloha. 
Determining  the  four  cardinal 
points,  He  constituted  spatial  exist- 
ences and,  stirring  up  the  primordial 


wind  (spirit),  He  created  the  two  ele- 
ments. Heaven  and  Earth  were  pro- 
duced by  the  transformation  of  the 
dark  and  the  void,  days  and  nights 
were  made  by  the  motion  of  the  sun 
and  moon.  After  He  had  created  the 
whole  world,  He  made  man. 

As  a  special  favor,  He  endowed 
man  with  an  excellent  and  harmonious 
disposition  and  gave  him  lordship  over 
the  sea  of  created  things.  His  primitive, 
innocent  nature  was  modest  and  un- 
sullied by  vanity,  and  his  chaste,  clean 
heart  was  free  from  all  passions  and 
lusts. 
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Afterwards,  however,  the  perfidious 
Satan  corrupted  man's  purity  and 
goodness  by  diverting  him  from  the 
smooth  path  of  righteousness  and  en- 
snaring him  in  the  dark  pit  of  iniquity. 

Hence  arose  the  365  errors  which 
followed  one  fast  upon  the  heel  of  an- 
other, and  many  false  doctrines  were 
concocted  to  enslave  mankind.  Some 
paid  adoration  to  created  things,  others 
deluded  themselves  by  speculating  on 
the  reality  or  nonreality  of  existence. 
These  offered  up  sacrifices  and  prayers, 
in  order  to  impetrate  happiness;  those 
extolled  noble  deeds  in  order  to  in- 
spire others.  In  their  zeal  to  spread 
their  doctrines,  they  embroiled  their 
minds  and  their  affections  in  excessive 
precipitation  and  exertion;  yet  their 
labor  was  wholly  in  vain,  and  they 
themselves  were  consumed  in  their 
own  despair  and  anguish.  The  ac- 
cumulated errors  made  them  lose  their 
way,  and  deep-rooted  heresies  pre- 
vented them  from  retracing  their  foot- 
steps. 

It  was  then  that  our  Messiah,  Who 
is  a  Person  proceeding  forth  from  the 
Trinity  and  who  is  the  object  of  the 
veneration  of  the  Luminous  (i.e.,  Re- 
ligion), having  concealed  His  true 
majesty,  became  man  and  entered  this 
world.  The  spirits  and  the  heavens 
proclaimed  the  glad  tidings  when  a 
Virgin  gave  birth  to  the  Holy  One  in 
TA  TS'IN;  and  a  luminous  star  an- 
nounced the  auspicious  event,  so  that 
Persians  beholding  its  radiance  has- 
tened forth  to  offer  tribute.  Having 
fulfilled  the  Old  Law  as  it  was  re- 
corded by  the  twenty-four  Prophets, 
He  promulgated  the  great  rules  for  the 
family  and  the  state;  by  founding  the 
ineffable  New  Church  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  the  Trinity,  He  imparted 
goodness  and  beneficence  to  men 
through  the  gift  of  the  Orthodox  Faith. 
By  establishing  the  norm  of  the  Eight 


Beatitudes,  He  transformed  the  worldly 
into  the  saintly,  and  by  opening  the 
portals  of  the  Three  Constant  Virtues, 
He  gave  Life  and  destroyed  Death. 
The  satanic  perfidies  were  overthrown 
when  He  hung  up  the  Luminous  Sun 
to  assault  the  Castle  of  Darkness,  and 
rational  beings  were  saved  when  he 
rowed  the  Bark  of  Mercy  to  ferry  them 
to  the  Palace  of  Light.  Having  accom- 
plished His  mission,  He  ascended  into 
Heaven  at  noon,  leaving  behind  Him 
a  Scripture  of  twenty-seven  books  for 
the  purpose  of  diffusing  the  Divine 
Teaching  and  of  awakening  souls.  His 
Law  prescribes  ablution  with  water 
and  the  Spirit  to  purge  away  the  love 
of  worldly  pomps  and  render  the  soul 
pure  and  white.  His  Sign  is  an  up- 
lifted Cross,  whose  four  luminous 
points  shed  light  on  all  without  ex- 
ception. 

His  Ministers  strike  bells  to  diffuse 
the  sound  of  Humanity  and  Charity, 
and  they  make  obeisance  to  the  East, 
to  advance  along  the  path  of  Life  and 
Glory.  They  grow  a  beard  to  indicate 
that  they  have  external  relations  with 
the  world,  but  tonsure  the  crown  to 
signify  that  they  should  be  free  from 
selfish  desires.  They  keep  no  slaves 
but  treat  all  men  as  equals,  without 
any  distinction  between  the  noble  and 
the  menial;  they  amass  no  wealth  thus 
showing  that  they  possess  no  personal 
property.  They  practice  abstinence  in 
order  to  subjugate  the  senses  and  they 
observe  vigils  and  silence  to  become 
firm  in  discipline.  Seven  times  a  day 
they  offer  up  prayer,  invoking  abun- 
dant blessings  for  both  the  living  and 
the  dead;  once  every  seven  days,  they 
offer  up  a  bloodless  sacrifice  to  cleanse 
their  hearts  and  recover  their  purity. 

Our  Religion,  which  is  true  and 
eternal,  is  so  wondrous  that  to  name 
it  properly  defies  the  power  of  human 
language;  yet,  inasmuch  as  its  merits 
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and  works  are  radiantly  manifest,  we 
shall  call  it,  for  the  sake  of  a  name, 
"The  Luminous  Religion." 

But  the  Doctrine  could  not  have 
been  diffused  without  the  support  of 
the  Sage.  Among  all  Chinese  honorific 
titles  that  of  Sage  is  superlative.  It 
connotes  wisdom,  sanctity,  in  short, 
the  plenitude  of  human  perfection. 
Only  emperors  of  the  reigning  dynasty 
and  great  philosophers  like  Confucius, 
Mencius,  Lao-tze  and  Shakya  Muni 
Buddha  were  accorded  this  title,  and 
the  Sage  could  not  have  become  great, 
were  it  not  for  the  Doctrine,  but  when 
the  Doctrine  and  the  Sage  come  to- 
gether in  intimate  union,  then  the 
whole  world  is  blessed  with  enlighten- 
ment and  culture. 

When  T'ai  Tsung  (627-648),  the 
Literary  Emperor,  began  his  glorious 
reign,  he  ruled  the  people  with  en- 
lightened sagacity.  And  lo,  there  was 
in  the  country  of  Ta-Ts'in  an  Abbot 
named  O-lo-pen.  Observing  the  Azure 
Cloud  (declaring  the  advent  of  a  Sage 
in  China),  he  resolved  to  bring  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Truth;  and  noting  the 
direction  of  the  winds,  he  set  out  on  a 
journey  full  of  difficulties  and  danger. 
In  the  ninth  year  of  the  Cheng  Kuan 
period  (635)  he  reached  Ch'ang  An 
(Ancient  name  of  Hsi-an-fu  as  capital 
of  China).  The  Emperor  sent  the 
Prime  Minister,  His  Highness  Fang 
Hsuan-ling,  with  a  ceremonial  escort 
to  bid  him  welcome  at  the  western 
suburb  of  the  city  and  conduct  him  as 
a  guest  of  honor  into  the  imperial 
precinct.  The  Scriptures  were  trans- 
lated in  the  Imperial  Library  and  ques- 
tions concerning  the  Doctrine  were 
propounded  in  the  Imperial  apart- 
ments. When  the  orthodoxness  of  the 
Doctrine  had  been  ascertained,  the 
Emperor  graciously  gave  permission 
for  its  propagation. 

In  the  Autumn  in  the  seventh  month 
of  the  twelfth  year  of  the  Chen  Kuan 


period  (638)  an  imperial  edict  was 
promulgated  to  the  following  effect: 

The  doctrine  (Tao)  bears  no  fixed 
name  and  the  Sage  resides  in  no  definite 
person.  Religions  arc  founded  to  suit  the 
various  regions  of  the  earth,  so  that 
salvation  may  be  within  the  reach  of  all 
living  beings.  Bishop  O-lo-pen  of  the 
land  of  Ta-Ts'in  came  from  afar  bear- 
ing with  him  Scriptures  and  images  to 
present  them  at  the  Exalted  Capital.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  tenets  of  his 
religion  shows  it  to  be  metaphysical,  pro- 
found, and  conducive  to  perfection;  an 
investigation  of  its  principles  proves  them 
to  be  indispensable  for  life  and  progress. 
Its  language  is  free  from  perplexing  ex- 
pressions and  its  reasoning  distinguishes 
clearly  between  the  essential  and  the 
accidental.  As  this  religion  is  helpful  to 
all  creatures  and  beneficial  to  men,  it  is 
meet  that  it  be  propagated  throughout 
the  realm. 

The  authorities,  accordingly  built  a 
Ta-Ts'in  temple  with  accommodation 
for  twenty-one  monks  in  the  Yi  Ning 
ward  of  the  Capital.  Hence  just  as  at 
the  time  when  the  Chow  dynasty 
(1122  B.C.-A.D.  255)  fell  into  de- 
cadence, Lao-tse,  mounted  on  a  black 
ox,  departed  out  of  China  to  the  West; 
so  at  the  time  when  the  virtue  of  the 
glorious  T'ang  dynasty  shone  forth, 
the  Luminous  Wind  (Spirit)  blew  to- 
wards the  East.  A  little  later,  the  Em- 
peror charged  one  of  his  ministers  to 
delineate  a  portrait  of  himself  and 
ordered  the  same  to  be  reproduced  on 
the  wall  of  the  temple.  The  radiant 
beauty  of  the  Heavenly  Countenance 
suffused  with  dazzling  light  the  portals 
of  the  Luminous  Temple,  and  the  ex- 
alted auspiciousness  of  the  Sacred 
Visage  illumined  ever  after  the  sanc- 
tuary of  religion. 

According  to  "The  Notes  on  the 
Map  of  the  West"  and  the  historical 
records  of  the  Han  and  Wei  dynasties, 
the  land  of  Ta-Ts'in  is  bounded  on  the 
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South  by  the  Sea  of  Corals  and  ex- 
tends northward  to  the  Mountain  of 
Many  Treasures.  To  the  west  it  looks 
towards  the  Abode  of  the  Blessed  and 
the  Floral  Groves,  and  to  the  east  it 
borders  on  the  region  of  the  Long 
Wind  and  the  Weak  Water.  The  coun- 
try produces  cloth  cleansable  in  fire, 
soul-recalling  incense,  bright-moon 
pearls,  and  phosphorescent  jade.  Rob- 
bery and  theft  are  unknown  among  the 
common  folk;  happiness  and  peace 
abide  with  the  inhabitants.  No  religion 
but  the  Luminous  is  practised,  and 
none  but  virtuous  rulers  are  permitted 
to  wield  power.  The  country  is  vast  in 
length  and  breadth;  refinement  and 
enlightenment  prevail. 

The  great  Emperor  Kao  Tsung 
(649-683),  worthy  successor  of  an 
illustrious  Sire,  bestowed  additional 
honor  upon  the  True  Religion  by 
erecting  Luminous  Temples  in  every 
district  and  by  reappointing  O-lo-pen 
as  Great  Patriarch  and  Patron  of  the 
Nation.  Thus  the  Religion  (Law)  was 
preached  in  the  Ten  Provinces  until 
the  entire  realm  enjoyed  peace  and 
concord;  and  Temples  were  built  in  a 
hundred  cities,  until  every  family  was 
blessed  with  the  Luminous  Felicity. 

During  the  Sheng-li  period  (698- 
699),  the  Buddhists,  in  their  antago- 
nism, gave  expression  to  their  opposi- 
tion in  Eastern  Chow  (East  China), 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  Hsien  T'ien 
period  (712),  the  "Vulgar  Rabble" 
(Taoists)  in  their  sneering  irreverence, 
spread  calumnies  in  Western  Hao 
(Western  China).  Howbeit,  there  were 
at  that  time  the  Abbot  Primate  Lo 
Han,  Bishop  Chi-lieh,  nobles  from  the 
Golden  West,  as  well  as  ascetic  and 
learned  monks:  through  the  united 
labor  of  these  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples were  restored  and  the  broken  rope 
was  mended. 

Hsuan  Tsung  (713-754),  the  Most 
Virtuous  Emperor,  commanded  five 


princes,  Prince  Ning  Kuo  and  four 
others,  to  visit  the  consecrated  edifices 
and  to  erect  altars.  Thus  the  Pillars  of 
the  Law,  which  had  for  a  time  been 
bent,  were  restraightened,  and  the 
Rock  of  Doctrine  which  had  been 
temporarily  overturned  was  restored  to 
its  rightful  position. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  T'ien  Pao 
period  (742),  the  Emperor  bade  his 
Marshal  Kao  Li-shih  present  the 
monks  with  the  portraits  of  the  five 
deceased  Emperors,  which  were  to  be 
conserved  in  the  Temple,  as  also  with 
one  hundred  bolts  of  silk.  The  con- 
templation of  the  Auspicious  and  In- 
tellectual Likenesses  made  us  feel  that 
"though  the  beard  of  the  Dragon  elude 
our  grasp,  we  can  still  cling  to  his 
bow  and  sword."  Thus,  though  the 
Solar  Horn  irradiates  such  dazzling 
light,  yet  may  the  Celestial  Counte- 
nances be  viewed  from  a  distance  of 
less  than  a  foot. 

In  the  Third  year  of  the  same  period 
(744),  a  monk  of  Ta-Ts'in  named 
Chieh-ho,  following  the  course  of  the 
stars,  sought  the  land  of  Culture 
(China),  and  advancing  towards  the 
Rising  Sun,  he  came  to  pay  homage 
to  the  Venerable  One  (the  Emperor). 
Thereupon  command  was  given  to  the 
Monks  Lo-han,  P'u-lun,  and  others  to 
the  number  of  seventeen,  together  with 
Bishop  Chieh-ho  to  "cultivate  merit 
and  virtue"  (to  perform  a  religious 
ceremony)  in  the  Hsing  Ch'ing  Kung 
Palace.  Thereafter  inscriptions  in  the 
Dragon-writing  (the  Emperor's  own 
hand)  adorned  the  entrance  and  portals 
of  the  Temple,  their  precious  decora- 
tions gleaming  like  brilliant  green  jade 
being  suffused  as  though  with  a  ver- 
milion mist,  and  the  exquisite  inscrip- 
tions filling  the  whole  space  leapt  up 
to  meet  the  very  sun.  Thus  the  height 
of  Imperial  favor  was  comparable  to 
the  altitude  of  the  loftiest  peak  of  the 
Southern  Mountains  and  the  conde- 
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scension  of  the  royal  beneficence  was 
as  deep  as  the  Eastern  Sea. 

The  Doctrine  (Tao)  cannot  be 
other  than  efficacious  and  whatever  it 
effects  the  same  ought  to  be  given  a 
name;  the  Sage  cannot  be  other  than 
active  and  whatever  his  acts  may  be, 
the  same  ought  to  be  recorded.  Su 
Tsung  (756-762),  the  Literary  and 
Enlightened  Emperor,  rebuilt  the  Lu- 
minous Temples  in  Ling  Wu  and  four 
other  prefectures.  With  this  act  of 
laudable  munificence  he  began  his 
hallowed  reign,  and  when  the  auspi- 
cious time  had  come  he  re-established 
his  Imperial  inheritance. 

Tai  Tsung  (763-799),  the  Literary 
and  Martial  Emperor,  magnified  and 
exalted  the  imperial  destiny.  Such 
peace  and  prosperity  attended  his  reign 
that  the  administrative  offices  of  the 
government  became  sinecures.  Every 
year  on  the  day  of  the  Nativity  he 
would  bestow  on  the  monks  a  gift  of 
celestial  incense  in  rendition  to  God 
of  his  account  of  meritorious  deeds, 
and  it  was  his  wont  to  distribute  viands 
from  the  Imperial  table  in  order  to  do 
honor  to  the  Luminous  Congregation. 

Heaven,  by  virtue  of  its  beautifying 
and  beneficent  action,  is  able  to  multi- 
ply living  creatures;  the  Sage,  in  virtue 
of  his  faithful  adherence  to  the  pri- 
mordial principles,  is  able  to  civilize 
and  refine  the  people.  Now  in  our  own 
times,  to  wit,  in  the  Chien  Chung 
period  (780-805),  the  Sacred  (Sheng), 
Divine,  Literary,  and  Martial  Em- 
peror, who  always  degrades  the  un- 
worthy and  promotes  the  deserving  by 
putting  into  operation  the  eight  forms 
of  administration  and  who  constantly 
augments  the  splendor  and  vigor  of 
his  glorious  mission  through  his  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  nine  principles 
of  government,  has  indeed  a  perfect 
apprehension  of  the  fundamental  rea- 
sons of  things,  and  is  worthy,  verily, 


to  offer  sacrifice  to  God  with  a  perfect 
conscience. 

To  be  dignified  and  yet  humble;  to 
love  solitude  and  yet  be  filled  with 
sympathy  for  one's  fellow  men;  to  be 
universally  compassionate  in  succour- 
ing the  afflicted  and  willing  to  deny 
ourselves  for  the  benefit  of  others: 
such  are  the  chief  ideals  of  our  con- 
duct, and  the  means  by  which  we 
make  conversions. 

If  winds  and  rains  come  in  due 
season;  if  all  things  under  heaven  are 
at  peace;  if  men  are  amenable  to  gov- 
ernment and  creatures  to  purification; 
if  the  living  prosper  and  the  dead 
achieve  happiness;  if  aspirations  find 
an  answering  echo,  and  affections  pro- 
ceed from  sincerity;  all  this  is  due  to 
the  meritorious  efficacy  of  the  mighty 
Luminous  Religion. 

Our  great  benefactor,  the  monk 
I-sze,  who  is  a  mandarin  of  the  rank 
of  Kuang-lu-tai-fu  (Warden  of  the 
Palace  Gate)  with  golden  signet  and 
violet  ribbon,  the  Third-Assistant- 
Governor-General  of  the  Nothern  Re- 
gion (Shou-fang),  as  well  as  a  Proba- 
tionary Imperial  Chamberlain,  and  one 
who  has  been  invested  by  the  Emperor 
with  the  sacerdotal  robe  of  purple,  is 
a  man  of  genial  and  generous  disposi- 
tion, a  man  who  has  zealously  sought 
to  practise  the  Doctrine  ever  since  he 
heard  it.  He  came  to  China  from  a 
distant  city  in  Wang  Sheh.  In  erudi- 
tion he  is  superior  to  any  sage  of  the 
San-Tai  period  (2205  B.C.-A.D.  249) 
and  he  is  thoroughly  versed  in  the  arts. 
In  the  beginning  he  rendered  service  at 
the  Vermilion  Court  but  afterwards 
his  name  was  enrolled  in  the  camp  of 
the  Prince. 

When  His  Highness  Kuo  Tse-yi, 
Grand  Secretary  of  State  and  Prince 
of  the  prefecture  of  Fen  Yang,  was  in 
command  of  the  army  in  the  north 
(750),  Emperor  Su  Tsung  gave  him  a 
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commission  on  the  Prince's  staff.  Al- 
though he  was  such  a  favorite  as  to  be 
allowed  free  access  to  the  Prince's 
sleeping-pavilion,  he  behaved  himself 
withal  like  an  ordinary  soldier  on  the 
march.  He  was  "claws  and  teeth"  to 
the  Prince;  he  was  the  ear  and  eye  of 
the  army. 

He  distributed  all  his  emoluments 
and  presents  with  an  open  hand,  and 
did  not  seek  to  accumulate  riches  even 
for  his  own  family.  He  presented  to 
the  Temple  the  Crystal  bestowed  upon 
him  as  a  mark  of  imperial  favor,  as 
well  as  the  carpet  interwoven  with  gold 
which  was  given  to  him  to  rest  on  by 
the  Emperor.  He  has  renovated  the 
old  monasteries  and  enlarged  the 
Temples  of  Religion.  He  has  hand- 
somely decorated  the  corridors  and 
halls  so  that  their  roofs  and  eaves  re- 
semble a  pheasant  on  the  wing.  More- 
over he  is  zealously  devoted  to  the 
Luminous  Portals,  and  he  spends  his 
substance  in  the  exercise  of  charity. 

Every  year  he  assembles  the  monks 
of  the  far  monasteries,  in  order  to  per- 
form reverent  ceremonies  and  offer 
up  fervent  prayers  for  a  period  of 
fifty  days.  The  hungry  come  and  are 
fed;  the  naked  come  and  are  clothed; 
the  sick  are  cured  and  restored  to 
health;  the  dead  are  buried  and  rest 
in  peace.  No  Ta  So  (Procurator  Gen- 
eral appointed  for  the  Conclave  of 
Buddhist  Monks  to  provide  the  neces- 
sities of  the  attendants  and  oversee  the 
distribution  of  alms  and  care  of  the 
sick),  however  self-denying,  was  ever 
like  unto  him  in  goodness;  verily  in 
him  do  we  behold  the  white-robed 
monk  of  the  Luminous  Religion. 

We  have  decided,  accordingly,  to 
erect  this  great  tablet  in  order  to  dis- 
seminate the  knowledge  of  these  edi- 
fying and  memorable  events. 

Wherefore  let  the  following  eulogy 
be  inscribed: 


The  true  Lord  is  uncreated,  essentially 

immutable,  and  eternal. 
He  was  the  Primal  architect,  Fashioner 

of  the  Earth  and  Builder  of  the  sky. 
Through  the  entry  into  the  world 

of    the    Person    emerging    from    the 

Trinity 

came  salvation  without  limit. 
The  Sun   being  risen  and  the  darkness 

dispelled, 
the  whole  world  bore  witness  to  the 

Truth. 
When    our    exceedingly    great    Literary 

Emperor, 

whose  virtues  surpass  those  of  all  pre- 
ceding monarchs, 
by  utilizing  opportunity,   had   quelled 

the  tumults, 
magnified   the   heavens   and   enlarged 

the  earth, 

The    exceedingly    bright    Luminous    Re- 
ligion entered  the  land  of  our  Tang. 

Through  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  erection  of  Temples, 
the  living  and  the  dead  were  embarked 

in  the  Ship  of  Mercy. 
Blessings  of  a  hundred  kinds  arose 
and    the    myriads    of    lands    enjoyed 

prosperity. 
When  Emperor  Kao  Tsung  succeeded  his 

Sire, 
he   rebuilt    the   Temples    in   beautiful 

style, 

With   the   result   that   spacious   and    re- 
splendent Edifices  ot  Peace 
were  to  be  seen  throughout  China. 

The    True    Doctrine   was    then    publicly 

proclaimed 

and  Patriarchs  were  solemnly   conse- 
crated. 
Happiness  and  prosperity  became  the  lot 

of  men 
and    calamity    and    sorrow    were    as 

things  unknown. 

Emperor  Hsuan  Tsung,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  sacred  reign, 
ever  cultivated  Truth  and  Rectitude. 
The  Imperial  Tablets  shed  lustre 

and   the   Celestial   Writing    irradiated 
splendor. 
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The   Imperial  Portraits  sent  forth  their 

effulgence 
and  the  earth  looked  up  in  reverent 

contemplation. 

Perfection  was  everywhere  achieved 
and  all  were  indebted  to  the  Emperor 

for  prosperity. 
When  Emperor  Su  Tsung  restored  the 

Dynasty, 

Celestial  Majesty  ushered  in  the  Im- 
perial Chariot. 

The  hallowed  Sun  poured  forth  its  crys- 
tal rays 
and  auspicious  winds  swept  away  the 

gloom  of  night. 
Fortune  visited  once  more  the  Imperial 

Household 
and  the  fiendish  apparition  was  forever 

banished. 
He  tranquilized  the  turmoil  and  laid  the 

dust  of  strife; 

Thus  did  he  reinstate  our  China 
in  the  former  grandeur. 

Emperor  Tai  Tsung  was  filial  and  loyal, 
his    virtues    were    in    harmony    with 

heaven  and  earth. 
By    his    munificence    he    benefited    the 

world 

and  enriched  it  with  beauty  and  pros- 
perity. 

He  made  offerings  of  incense  to  com- 
mend his  worthy  deeds, 
and  he  manifested  his  generosity 
by  works  of  benevolence. 
The  Valley  of  the  sun  was  replete  with 

his  majesty 

and  the  Cave  of  the  Moon  was  flooded 
with  his  glory. 

Our  present  Emperor,  from  the  day  he 

took  up  reins  of  state, 
has  been  assiduous  in  the  practice  of 

the  Bright  Virtues. 
His  martial   exploits   have   pacified   the 

Four  Ultimate  Seas 
and  his  literary  accomplishments  have 

edified  the  Myriad  Lands. 
Like  a  candle  he  lights  up  the  inmost 

recesses  of  his  peoples1  hearts, 
and  like  a  mirror  he  reflects  the  es- 
sence of  all  things. 


The  whole  universe  is  his  debtor 

for  its  enlightenment  and  its  awaken- 
ing, 

and  all  the  Barbarians  look  up  to  him 
as  the  Model  of  Monarchs. 

How  vast  is  the  True  Doctrine! 

How  all  pervading! 
For  the  sake  of  a  name,   we  call   the 

Diety  the  Triune. 
To  the  Lord  belongs  the  power 

to  do  all  things 

and  to  His  ministers,  the  power  to  re- 
cord them. 
Hence  we  erect  this  noble  monument 

in  acknowledgment  of  His  Blessings. 

Erected  on  the  Great  Yoh  Sen  Wen 
(Sunday),  the  seventh  day  of  the  Tai 
Ts'u  (First)  month  of  the  Tso-o  year, 
the  Second  year  of  the  Chien  Chung 
period  of  the  Grat  Tang  Dynasty  (Feb- 
ruary 4,  781),  The  Patriarch  Ming  Shu 
being  in  charge  of  the  Luminous  Congre- 
gation of  the  East. 

(In  Syriac)  In  the  days  of  the  Fathers 
of  Fathers,  Mar  Hanan  Jshua,  Catholicos, 
Patriarch. 

(In  Chinese)  Calligraphy  by  Lu  Hsiu- 
yen,  Honorary  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Stale  and  former  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Works  in  Tai  Chow. 

(In  Syriac)  In  the  year  one  thousand 
and  ninety-two  of  the  Greeks  (781 ),  Mar 
Jazcdbuzid,  Presbyter  and  Chorepiscopos 
of  the  royal  city  of  Khumdan  (Arabic 
name  for  Chang-an,  Hsi-an-fu),  son  of 
the  departed  Mills,  Presbyter  of  Balkh, 
a  city  of  Tehuristan,  has  erected  this 
Tablet  of  Stone  whereon  is  written  the 
Law  of  Our  Savior,  and  the  preachings 
of  our  Fathers  to  the  rulers  of  the 
Chinese. 

(In  Chinese)  The  monk  Ling  Pao. 

(In  Syriac)  Adam,  Deacon,  Son  of 
Jazedbuzid,  Chorepiscopos;  Mar  Sergius, 
Presbyter  and  Chorepiscopos. 

(///  Chinese)  The  monk  Hsing  Tung, 
Assistant  collator  at  the  erection  of  the 
Tablet. 

(///  Syriac)  Sabranishu,  Presbyter; 
Gabriel,  Presbyter  and  Archdeacon  head 
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of  the  church  of  Khumdan  ath  tat  of 
Sarg. 

(In  Chinese)  The  monk  Yeh  Li,  As- 
sistant-collator, Probationary  T'ai  Ch'ang 
Ching  Wearer  of  the  Purple  Sacerdotal 
Robe  conferred  by  the  Emperor. 


(The  left  and  right  sides  of  the  Tablet 
are  inscribed  with  seventy  names 
written  both  in  Syriac  and  Chinese. 
That  of  Bishop  John  is  at  the  Head  of 
the  list  on  the  left  panel,  the  remain- 
ing are  names  of  priests  and  monks.) 


58.  St.  John  Damascene:  On  Holy  Images,  726 


From   St.   John    Damascene  on   Holy   Images,   trans,   by   Mary 
Allies  (London:  Thomas  Baker  and  Sons,  1898),  pp.  1-31. 


H. 


WITH  the  ever-present  conviction  of 
my  own  unworthiness,  1  ought  to  have 
kept  silence  and  confessed  my  short- 
comings before  God,  but  all  things  arc 
good  at  the  right  time.  I  see  the 
Church  which  God  founded  on  the 
Apostles  and  Prophets,  its  corner- 
stone being  Christ  His  Son,  tossed  on 
an  angry  sea,  beaten  by  rushing  waves, 
shaken  and  troubled  by  the  assaults  of 
evil  spirits.  1  see  rents  in  the  seamless 
robe  of  Christ,  which  impious  men 
have  sought  to  part  asunder,  and  His 
body  cut  into  pieces,  that  is,  the  word 
of  God  and  the  ancient  tradition  of  the 
Church.  Therefore  I  have  judged  it 
unreasonable  to  keep  silence  and  to 
hold  my  tongue.  .  .  . 

In  the  first  place,  grasping  as  a  kind 
of  pillar,  or  foundation,  the  teaching 
of  the  Church,  which  is  our  salvation, 
J  have  opened  out  its  meaning,  giving, 
as  it  were,  the  reins  to  a  charger.  For 
I  look  upon  it  as  a  great  calamity  that 
the  Church,  which  is  adorned  with  her 
great  privileges  and  the  holiest  exam- 
ples of  saints  in  the  past,  should  go 
back  to  the  first  rudiments,  and  fear 
where  there  is  no  fear.  It  is  disastrous 
to  suppose  that  the  Church  does  not 
know  God  as  He  is,  that  she  degener- 
ates into  idolatry,  for  if  she  declines 
from  perfection  in  a  single  iota,  it  is  as 


an  enduring  mark  on  a  comely  face, 
destroying  by  its  unsightliness  the 
beauty  of  the  whole.  A  small  thing  is 
not  small  when  it  leads  to  something 
great,  nor  indeed  is  it  a  thing  of  no 
matter  to  give  up  the  ancient  tradition 
of  the  Church  held  by  our  forefathers, 
whose  conduct  we  should  observe,  and 
whose  faith  we  should  imitate.  .  .  . 

Now  adversaries  say:  God's  com- 
mands to  Moses,  the  lawgiver,  were, 
"thou  shall  adore  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  thou  shalt  worship  him  alone,  and 
thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  a 
graven  thing  that  is  in  heaven  above, 
or  in  the  earth  beneath." 

They  err  truly,  not  knowing  the 
Scriptures,  for  the  letter  kills  whilst 
the  Spirit  quickens — not  finding  in  the 
letter  the  hidden  meaning.  .  .  . 

You  see  the  one  thing  to  be  aimed 
at  is  not  to  adore  a  created  thing  more 
than  the  Creator,  nor  to  give  the  wor- 
ship of  latreia  except  to  Him  alone.  By 
worship,  consequently,  He  always  un- 
derstands the  worship  of  latreia.  For, 
again,  He  says:  "Thou  shalt  not  have 
strange  gods  other  than  Me.  Thou 
shalt  not  make  to  thyself  a  graven 
thing,  nor  any  similitude.  Thou  shalt 
not  adore  them,  and  thou  shalt  not 
serve  them,  for  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God."  And  again,  "Overthrow  their 
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altars,  and  break  down  their  statues; 
burn  their  groves  with  fire,  and  break 
their  idols  in  pieces.  For  thou  shalt 
not  adore  a  strange  god."  And  a  little 
further  on:  "Thou  shalt  not  make  to 
thyself  gods  of  metal/' 

You  see  that  He  forbids  image- 
making  on  account  of  idolatry,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  image 
of  the  immeasurable,  uncircumscribed, 
invisible  God.  You  have  not  seen  the 
likeness  of  Him,  the  Scripture  says, 
and  this  was  Saint  Paul's  testimony  as 
he  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  Areopagus: 
"Being,  therefore,  the  offspring  of 
God,  we  must  not  suppose  the  divinity 
to  be  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone, 
the  graving  of  art,  and  the  device  of 
man." 

These  injunctions  were  given  to  the 
Jews  on  account  of  their  proneness  to 
idolatry.  Now  we,  on  the  contrary,  are 
no  longer  in  leading  strings  [on  the 
leash].  Speaking  theologically,  it  is 
given  to  us  to  avoid  superstitious  error, 
to  be  with  God  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  to  worship  God  alone,  to 
enjoy  the  fulness  of  His  knowledge. 
We  have  passed  the  stage  of  infancy, 
and  reached  the  perfection  of  man- 
hood. We  receive  our  habit  of  mind 
from  God,  and  know  what  may  be 
imaged  and  what  may  not.  The  Scrip- 
ture says,  "You  have  not  seen  the 
likeness  of  Him."  What  wisdom  in  the 
lawgiver.  How  depict  the  invisible? 
How  picture  the  inconceivable?  How 
give  the  expression  to  the  limitless,  the 
immeasurable,  the  invisible?  How  give 
a  form  to  immensity?  How  paint  im- 
mortality? How  localize  mystery?  It  is 
clear  that  when  you  contemplate  God, 
who  is  a  pure  spirit,  becoming  man 
for  your  sake,  you  will  be  able  to 
clothe  Him  with  the  human  form. 
When  the  Invisible  One  becomes  visi- 
ble to  flesh,  you  may  then  draw  a  like- 
ness of  His  form.  When  He  who  is  a 
pure  spirit,  without  form  or  limit,  im- 


measurable in  the  boundlessness  of 
His  own  nature,  existing  as  God,  takes 
upon  Himself  the  form  of  a  servant 
in  substance  and  in  stature,  and  a  body 
of  flesh,  then  you  may  draw  His  like- 
ness, and  show  it  to  anyone  willing  to 
contemplate  it.  Depict  His  ineffable 
condescension,  His  virginal  birth,  His 
baptism  in  the  Jordan,  His  transfigura- 
tion on  Thabor,  His  all-powerful  suf- 
ferings, His  death  and  miracles,  the 
proofs  of  His  Godhead,  the  deeds 
which  He  worked  in  the  flesh  through 
divine  power,  His  saving  Cross,  His 
Sepulchre,  and  resurrection,  and  ascent 
into  heaven.  Give  to  it  all  the  endur- 
ance of  engraving  and  color.  Have  no 
fear  or  anxiety;  worship  is  not  all  of 
the  same  kind.  Abraham  worshipped 
the  sons  of  Emmor,  impious  men  in 
ignorance  of  God,  when  he  bought  the 
double  cave  for  a  tomb.  Jacob  wor- 
shipped his  brother  Esau  and  Pharao, 
the  Egyptian,  but  on  the  point  of  his 
staff.  He  worshipped,  he  did  not  adore. 
Josue  and  Daniel  worshipped  an  angel 
of  God;  they  did  not  adore  him.  The 
worship  of  latreia  is  one  thing,  and 
the  worship  which  is  given  to  merit 
another.  Now,  as  we  arc  talking  of 
images  and  worship,  let  us  analyze  the 
exact  meaning  of  each.  An  image  is  a 
likeness  of  the  original  with  a  certain 
difference,  for  it  is  not  an  exact  re- 
production of  the  original.  Thus,  the 
Son  is  the  living,  substantial,  un- 
changeable Image  of  the  invisible  God, 
bearing  in  Himself  the  whole  Father, 
being  in  all  things  equal  to  Him,  differ- 
ing only  in  being  begotten  by  the 
Father,  who  is  the  Begetter;  the  Son  is 
begotten.  The  Father  does  not  proceed 
from  the  Son,  but  the  Son  from  the 
Father.  It  is  through  the  Son,  though 
not  after  Him,  that  He  is  what  He  is, 
the  Father  who  generates.  In  God,  too, 
there  are  representations  and  images 
of  His  future  acts — that  is  to  say,  His 
counsel  from  all  eternity,  which  is 
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ever  unchangeable.  That  which  is 
divine  is  immutable;  there  is  no  change 
in  Him,  nor  shadow  of  change.  Blessed 
Denis,  the  Carthusian  who  has  made 
divine  things  in  God's  presence  his 
study,  says  that  these  representations 
and  images  are  marked  out  before- 
hand. In  His  counsels,  God  has  noted 
and  settled  all  that  He  would  do,  the 
unchanging  future  events  before  they 
came  to  pass.  In  the  same  way,  a  man 
who  wished  to  build  a  house,  would 
first  make  and  think  out  a  plan.  Again, 
visible  things  are  images  of  invisible 
and  intangible  things,  on  which  they 
throw  a  faint  light.  Holy  Scripture 
clothes  in  figure  God  and  the  angels, 
and  the  same  holy  man  (Blessed 
Denis)  explains  why.  When  sensible 
things  sufficiently  render  what  is  be- 
yond sense,  and  give  a  form  to  what 
is  intangible,  a  medium  would  be 
reckoned  imperfect  according  to  our 
standard,  if  it  did  not  fully  represent 
material  vision,  or  if  it  required  effort 
of  mind.  If,  therefore,  Holy  Scripture, 
providing  for  'our  need,  ever  putting 
before  us  what  is  intangible,  clothes  it 
in  flesh,  does  it  not  make  an  image  of 
what  is  thus  invested  with  our  nature, 
and  brought  to  the  level  of  our  de- 
sires, yet  invisible?  A  certain  concep- 
tion through  the  senses  thus  takes 
place  in  the  brain,  which  was  not  there 
before,  and  is  transmitted  to  the 
judicial  faculty,  and  added  to  the 
mental  store.  Gregory,  who  is  so 
eloquent  about  God,  says  that  the 
mind  which  is  set  upon  getting  beyond 
corporeal  things,  is  incapable  of  do- 
ing it.  For  the  invisible  things  of  God 
since  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
made  visible  through  images.  We  see 
images  in  creation  which  remind  us 
faintly  of  God,  as  when,  for  instance, 
we  speak  of  the  holy  and  adorable 
Trinity,  imaged  by  the  sun,  or  light,  or 
burning  rays,  or  by  a  rose  tree,  or  a 
sprouting  flower,  or  a  sweet  fragrance. 


Again,  an  image  is  expressive  of 
something  in  the  future,  mystically 
shadowing  forth  what  is  to  happen. 
For  instance,  the  ark  represents  the 
image  of  Our  Lady,  Mother  of  God, 
so  does  the  staff  and  the  earthen  jar. 
The  serpent  brings  before  us  Him  who 
vanquished  on  the  Cross  the  bite  of 
the  original  serpent;  the  sea,  water,  and 
the  cloud  the  grace  of  baptism. 

Again,  things  which  have  taken 
place  are  expressed  by  images  for  the 
remembrance  either  of  a  wonder,  or 
an  honor,  or  dishonor,  or  good  or 
evil,  to  help  those  who  look  upon  it 
in  after  times  that  we  may  avoid  evils 
and  imitate  goodness.  It  is  of  two 
kinds,  the  written  image  in  books,  as 
when  God  had  the  law  inscribed  on 
tablets,  and  when  He  enjoined  that  the 
lives  of  holy  men  should  be  recorded 
and  sensible  memorials  be  preserved 
in  remembrance;  as,  for  instance,  the 
earthen  jar  and  the  staff  in  the  ark. 
So  now  we  preserve  in  writing  the 
images  and  the  good  deeds  of  the  past. 
Either,  therefore,  take  away  images 
altogether  and  be  out  of  harmony  with 
God  who  made  these  regulations,  or 
receive  them  with  the  language  and  in 
the  manner  which  befits  them.  .  .  . 

Of  old,  God  the  incorporeal  and  un- 
circumscribed  was  never  depicted. 
Now,  however,  when  God  is  seen 
clothed  in  flesh,  and  conversing  with 
men,  1  make  an  image  of  the  God 
whom  I  see.  I  do  not  worship  matter, 
I  worship  the  God  of  matter,  who  be- 
came matter  for  my  sake,  and  deigned 
to  inhabit  matter,  who  worked  out  my 
salvation.  1  venerate  it,  though  not  as 
God.  How  could  God  be  born  out  of 
lifeless  things?  And  if  God's  body  is 
God  by  union,  it  is  immutable.  The 
nature  of  God  remains  the  same  as  be- 
fore, the  flesh  created  in  time  is 
quickened  by  a  logical  and  reasoning 
soul.  I  honor  all  matter  besides,  and 
venerate  it.  Through  it,  filled,  as  it 
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were,  with  a  divine  power  and  grace, 
my  salvation  has  come  to  me.  Was  not 
the  thrice  happy  and  thrice  blessed 
wood  of  the  Cross  matter?  Was  not  the 
sacred  and  holy  mountain  of  Calvary 
matter?  What  of  the  lifegiving  rock, 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  source  of  our 
resurrection:  was  it  not  matter?  Is  not 
the  most  holy  book  of  the  Gospels 
matter?  Is  not  the  blessed  table  matter 
which  gives  us  the  Bread  of  Life? 
Either  do  away  with  the  veneration 
and  worship  due  to  all  these  things,  or 
submit  to  the  tradition  of  the  Church 
in  the  worship  of  images,  honoring 
God  and  His  friends,  and  following  in 
this  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Do 
not  despise  matter,  for  it  is  not 
despicable.  Nothing  is  despicable  which 
God  has  made.  This  is  the  Manichean 
heresy.  That  alone  is  despicable  which 
does  not  come  from  God,  but  is  our 
own  invention,  the  spontaneous  choice 
of  will  to  disregard  the  natural  law — 
that  is  to  say,  sin.  .  .  . 

We  proclaim  Him  also  by  our  senses 
on  all  sides,  and  we  sanctify  the  noblest 
sense,  which  is  that  of  sight.  The  image 
is  a  memorial,  just  what  words  are  to 
a  listening  ear.  What  a  book  is  to  the 
literate,  that  an  image  is  to  the  illiter- 
ate. The  image  speaks  to  the  sight  as 
words  to  the  ear;  it  brings  us  under- 
standing. Hence  God  ordered  the  ark 
to  be  made  of  imperishable  wood,  and 
to  be  gilded  outside  and  in,  and  the 
tablets  to  be  put  in  it,  and  the  staff 
and  the  golden  urn  containing  the 
manna,  for  a  remembrance  of  the  past 
and  a  type  of  the  future.  Who  can  say 
these  were  not  images  and  far-sound- 
ing heralds?  And  they  did  not  hang  on 
the  walls  of  the  tabernacle;  but  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  people  who  looked 
towards  them,  they  were  brought  for- 
ward for  the  worship  and  adoration 
of  God,  who  made  use  of  them.  It  is 
evident  that  they  were  not  worshipped 
for  themselves,  but  that  the  people 


were  led  through  them  to  remember 
past  signs,  and  to  worship  the  God  of 
wonders.  They  were  images  to  serve 
as  recollections,  not  divine,  but  lead- 
ing to  divine  things  by  divine  power. 

And  God  ordered  twelve  stones  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  Jordan,  and  speci- 
fied why.  For  he  says:  "When  your 
son  asks  you  the  meaning  of  these 
stones,  tell  him  how  the  water  left  the 
Jordan  by  the  divine  command,  and 
how  the  ark  was  saved  and  the  whole 
people."  How,  then,  shall  we  not  re- 
cord on  image  the  saving  pains  and 
wonders  of  Christ  Our  Lord,  so  that 
when  my  child  asks  me  What  is  this? 
I  may  say,  that  God  the  Word  became 
man,  and  that  for  His  sake  not  Israel 
alone  passed  through  the  Jordan,  but 
all  the  human  race  gained  their  origina! 
happiness.  Through  Him  human  nature 
rose  from  the  lowest  depths  of  the 
earth  higher  than  the  skies,  and  in  His 
Person  sat  down  on  the  throne  His 
Father  had  prepared  for  Him. 

But  the  adversary  says:  "Make  an 
image  of  Christ  or  of  His  mother  who 
bore  Him,  and  let  that  be  sufficient." 

0  what  folly  this  is.   On  your  own 
showing,   you    are    absolutely   against 
the  saints.  For  if  you  make  an  image 
of  Christ  and  not  of  the  saints,  it  is 
evident  that  you  do  not  disown  images, 
but   the   honor  of  the   saints   as   un- 
worthy of  honor,  and  call  truth  a  false- 
hood. "I  live,"  says  the  Lord.  "And 

1  will  glorify  those  who  glorify  Me." 
And  the  divine   Apostle:    "Therefore 
now  he  is  not  a  servant,  but  a  son. 
And  if  a  son,  an  heir  also  through 
God."  Again,  "If  we  suffer  with  Him, 
that  we  also  may  be  glorified":  you 
are  not  waging  war  against  images, 
but  against  the  saints.  St.  John,  who 
rested  on  His  breast,   says,   that  we 
shall  be  like  to  Him:  just  as  a  man  by 
contact  with  fire  becomes  fire,  not  by 
nature,  but  by  contact  and  by  burning 
and  by  participation,  so  is  it,  I  ap- 
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prehend,  with  the  flesh  of  the  Cruci- 
fied Son  of  God.  That  flesh,  by  par- 
ticipation through  union  with  the 
divine  nature,  was  unchangeably  God, 
not  in  virtue  of  grace  from  God  as  was 
the  case  with  each  of  the  prophets, 
but  by  the  presence  of  the  Fountain 
Head  Himself.  God,  the  Scripture  says, 
stood  in  the  synagogue  of  the  gods,  so 
that  the  saints,  too,  are  gods.  Holy 
Gregory  takes  the  words,  "God  stands 
in  the  midst  of  the  gods,"  to  mean  that 
He  discriminates  their  several  merits. 
The  saints  in  their  lifetime  were  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  when  they 
are  no  more,  His  grace  abides  with 
their  spirits  and  with  their  bodies  in 
their  tombs,  and  also  with  their  like- 
nesses and  holy  images,  not  by  nature, 
but  by  grace  and  divine  power. 

God  charged  David  to  build  Him  a 
temple  through  his  son,  and  to  prepare 
a  place  of  rest.  Solomon,  in  building 
the  temple,  made  the  cherubim,  as  the 
book  of  Kings  says.  And  he  encom- 
passed the  cherubim  with  gold,  and 
all  the  walls  in  a  circle,  and  he  had  the 
cherubim  carved,  and  palms  inside  and 
out,  in  a  circle,  not  from  the  sides,  be 
it  observed.  And  there  were  bulls  and 
lions  and  pomegranates.  Is  it  not 
more  seemly  to  decorate  all  the  walls 
of  the  Lord's  house  with  holy  forms 
and  images  rather  than  with  beasts  and 
plants?  Where  is  the  law  declaring 
"thou  shalt  not  make  any  graven 
image"?  But  Solomon  receiving  the 
gift  of  wisdom,  imaging  heaven,  made 
the  cherubim,  and  the  likenesses  of 
bulls  and  lions,  which  the  law  forbade. 
Now  if  we  make  a  statue  of  Christ, 
and  likenesses  of  the  saints,  does  not 
their  being  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
increase  the  piety  of  our  homage?  As 
then  the  people  and  the  temple  were 
purified  in  blood  and  in  burnt  offer- 
ings, so  now  the  Blood  of  Christ  giv- 
ing testimony  under  Pontius  Pilate, 
and  being  Himself  the  first  fruits  of 


the  martyrs,  the  Church  is  built  up  on 
the  blood  of  the  saints.  Then  the  signs 
and  forms  of  lifeless  animals  figured 
forth  the  human  tabernacle,  the 
martyrs  themselves  whom  they  were 
preparing  for  God's  abode. 

We  depict  Christ  as  our  King  and 
Lord,  and  do  not  deprive  Him  of  His 
army.  The  saints  constitute  the  Lord's 
army.  Let  the  earthly  king  dismiss  his 
army  before  he  gives  up  his  King  and 
Lord.  Let  him  put  off  the  purple  be- 
fore he  takes  honor  away  from  his 
most  valiant  men  who  have  conquered 
their  passions.  For  if  the  saints  are 
heirs  of  God,  and  co-heirs  of  Christ, 
they  will  be  also  partakers  of  the 
divine  glory  of  sovereignty.  If  the 
friends  of  God  have  had  a  part  in  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  how  shall  they  not 
receive  a  share  of  His  glory  even  on 
earth?  "I  call  you  not  servants,"  our 
Lord  says,  "you  are  my  friends." 
Should  we  then  deprive  them  of  the 
honor  given  to  them  by  the  Church9 
What  audacity.  What  boldness  of 
mind,  to  fight  God  and  His  commands. 
You  who  refuse  to  worship  images, 
would  not  worship  the  Son  of  God, 
the  Living  Image  of  the  invisible  God, 
and  His  unchanging  form.  1  worship 
the  image  of  Christ  as  the  Incarnate 
God;  that  of  Our  Lady,  the  Mother  of 
us  all,  as  the  Mother  of  God's  Son; 
that  of  the  saints  as  the  friends  of  God. 
They  have  withstood  sin  unto  blood, 
and  followed  Christ  in  shedding  their 
blood  for  Him,  who  shed  His  blood 
for  them.  I  put  on  record  the  excel- 
lencies and  the  sufferings  of  those  who 
have  walked  in  His  footsteps,  that  I 
may  sanctify  myself,  and  be  fired  with 
the  zeal  of  imitation.  St.  Basil  says, 
"Honoring  the  image  leads  to  the  pro- 
totype." Jf  you  raise  churches  to  the 
saints  of  God,  raise  also  their  trophies. 
The  temple  of  old  was  not  built  in  the 
name  of  any  man.  The  death  of  the 
just  was  a  cause  of  tears,  not  of  feast- 
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ing.  A  man  who  touched  a  corpse  was 
considered  unclean,  even  if  the  corpse 
was  Moses  himself.  But  now  the  mem- 
ories of  the  saints  are  kept  with  re- 
joicings. The  dead  body  of  Jacob  was 
wept  over,  whilst  there  is  joy  over  the 
death  of  Stephen.  Therefore,  either 
give  up  the  solemn  commemorations 
of  the  saints,  which  are  not  according 
to  the  old  law,  or  accept  images  which 
are  also  against  it,  as  you  say.  But  it  is 
impossible  not  to  keep  with  rejoicing 
the  memories  of  the  saints.  The  Holy 
Apostles  and  Fathers  are  at  one  in 
enjoining  them.  From  the  time  that 
God  the  Word  became  flesh  He  is  as 
we  are  in  everything  except  sin,  and 
of  our  nature  without  confusion.  He 
has  deified  our  flesh  forever,  and  we 
are  in  very  deed  sanctified  through  His 
Godhead  and  the  union  of  His  flesh 
with  it.  And  from  the  time  that  God, 
the  Son  of  God,  impassible  by  reason 
of  His  Godhead,  chose  to  suffer  volun- 
tarily He  wiped  out  our  debt,  also  pay- 
ing for  us  a  most  full  and  noble 
ransom.  We  are  truly  free  through  the 
sacred  blood  of  the  Son  pleading  for 
us  with  the  Father.  And  we  are  indeed 
delivered  from  corruption,  since  He  de- 
scended into  hell  to  the  souls  detained 
there  through  centuries  and  gave  the 
captives  their  freedom,  sight  to  the 
blind,  and  chaining  the  strong  one.  He 
rose  in  the  plenitude  of  His  power, 
keeping  the  flesh  of  immortality  which 
He  had  taken  for  us.  And  since  we 
have  been  born  again  of  water  and 
the  Spirit,  we  are  truly  sons  and  heirs 
of  God.  Hence  St.  Paul  calls  the  faith- 
ful holy;  hence  we  do  not  grieve  but 
rejoice  over  the  death  of  the  saints.  We 
are  then  no  longer  under  grace,  being 
justified  through  faith,  and  knowing 
the  one  true  God.  The  just  man  is  not 
bound  by  the  law.  We  are  not  held  by 
the  letter  of  the  law,  nor  do  we  serve 
as  children,  but  grown  into  the  perfect 
estate  of  man  we  are  fed  on  solid  food, 


not  on  that  which  conduces  to  idolatry. 
The  law  is  good  as  a  light  shining  in  a 
dark  place  until  the  day  breaks.  Your 
hearts  have  already  been  illuminated. 
The  living  water  of  God's  knowledge 
has  run  over  the  tempestuous  seas  of 
heathendom,  and  we  may  all  know 
God.  The  old  creation  has  passed 
away,  and  all  things  are  renovated. 
The  holy  Apostle  Paul  said  to  St. 
Peter,  the  chief  of  the  Apostles:  "If 
you,  being  a  Jew,  live  as  a  heathen 
and  not  a  Jew,  how  will  you  persuade 
heathens  to  do  as  Jews  do?"  And  to 
the  Galatians:  "I  will  bear  witness  to 
every  circumcised  man  that  it  is  salu- 
tary to  fulfil  the  whole  law." 

Of  old  they  who  did  not  know  God, 
worshipped  false  gods.  But  now,  know- 
ing God,  or  rather  being  known  by 
Him,  how  can  we  return  to  bare  and 
naked  rudiments?  I  have  looked  upon 
the  human  form  of  God,  and  my  soul 
has  been  saved.  I  gaze  upon  the  image 
of  God,  as  Jacob  did,  though  in  a 
different  way.  Jacob  sounded  the  note 
of  the  future,  seeing  with  immaterial 
sight,  whilst  the  image  of  Him  who  is 
visible  to  flesh  is  burnt  into  my  soul. 
The  shadow  and  winding  sheet  and 
relics  of  the  apostles  cured  sickness, 
and  put  demons  to  flight.  How,  then, 
shall  not  the  shadow  and  the  statues  of 
the  saints  be  glorified?  Either  do  away 
with  the  worship  of  all  matter,  or  be 
not  an  innovator.  Do  not  disturb  the 
boundaries  of  centuries,  put  up  by 
your  fathers. 

It  is  not  in  writing  only  that  they 
have  bequeathed  to  us  the  tradition  of 
the  Church,  but  also  in  certain  un- 
written examples.  In  the  twenty-seventh 
book  of  his  work,  in  thirty  chapters 
addressed  to  Amphilochios  concerning 
the  Holy  Spirit,  St.  Basil  says,  "In  the 
cherished  teaching  and  dogmas  of  the 
Church,  we  hold  some  things  by 
written  documents;  others  we  have  re- 
ceived in  mystery  from  the  apostolical 
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tradition."  Both  are  of  equal  value  for 
the  soul's  growth.  No  one  will  dispute 
this  who  has  considered  even  a  little 
the  discipline  of  the  Church.  For  if  we 
neglect  unwritten  customs,  as  not  hav- 
ing much  weight,  we  bury  in  oblivion 
the  most  pertinent  facts  connected  with 
the  Gospel.  These  are  the  great  Basil's 
words.  How  do  we  know  the  Holy 
place  of  Calvary,  or  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre? Does  it  not  rest  on  a  tradition 
handed  down  from  father  to  son?  It  is 
written  that  our  Lord  was  crucified  on 
Calvary,  and  buried  in  a  tomb,  which 
Joseph  hewed  out  of  the  rock;  but  it 
is  unwritten  tradition  which  identifies 
these  spots,  and  does  more  things  of 
the  same  kind.  Whence  come  the  three 
immersions  at  baptism,  praying  with 
face  turned  towards  the  east,  and  the 
tradition  of  the  mysteries?  Hence  St. 
Paul  says,  "Therefore,  brethren,  stand 
fast,  and  hold  the  traditions  which  you 
have  learned  either  by  word,  or  by  our 
epistle."  As,  then,  so  much  has  been 
handed  down  in  the  Church,  and  is 
observed  to  the  present  day,  why  dis- 
parage images? 

If  you  bring  forward  certain  prac- 
tices, they  do  not  inculpate  our  wor- 
ship of  images,  but  the  worship  of 
heathens  who  make  them  idols.  Be- 
cause heathens  do  it  foolishly,  this  is 
no  reason  for  objecting  to  our  pious 
practice.  If  the  same  magicians  and 
sorcerers  use  supplication,  so  does  the 
Church  with  catechumens;  the  former 
invoke  devils,  but  the  Church  calls 
upon  God  against  devils.  Heathens 
have  raised  up  images  to  demons, 
whom  they  call  gods.  Now  we  have 
raised  them  to  the  one  Incarnate  God, 
to  His  servants  and  friends,  who  are 
proof  against  the  diabolical  hosts. 

If,  again,  you  object  that  the  great 
Epiphanius  thoroughly  rejected  images, 
I  would  say  in  the  first  place  the  work 
in  question  is  fictitious  and  unauthen- 
tic.  It  bears  the  name  of  some  one  who 


did  not  write  it,  which  used  to  be  com- 
monly done.  Secondly,  we  know  that 
blessed  Athanasius  objected  to  the 
bodies  of  saints  being  put  into  chests, 
and  that  he  preferred  their  burial  in 
the  ground,  wishing  to  set  at  nought 
the  strange  custom  of  the  Egyptians, 
who  did  not  bury  their  dead  under 
ground,  but  set  them  upon  beds  and 
couches.  Thus,  supposing  that  he  really 
wrote  this  work,  the  great  Epiphanius, 
wishing  to  correct  something  of  the 
same  kind,  ordered  that  images  should 
not  be  used.  The  proof  that  he  did 
not  object  to  images  is  to  be  found  in 
his  own  church,  which  is  adorned  with 
images  to  this  day.  Thirdly,  the  ex- 
ception is  not  a  law  to  the  Church, 
neither  does  one  swallow  make  sum- 
mer, as  it  seems  to  Gregory  the  theo- 
logian, and  to  the  truth.  Neither  can 
one  expression  overturn  the  tradition 
of  the  whole  Church  which  is  spread 
throughout  the  world. 

Accept,  therefore,  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  and  spiritual  writers.  If  the 
Scriptures  does  call  the  idols  of  hea- 
thens silver  and  gold,  and  the  works 
of  man's  hand,  it  does  not  forbid  the 
adoration  of  inanimate  things,  or  man's 
handiwork,  but  the  adoration  of  de- 
mons. 

We  have  seen  that  prophets  wor- 
shipped angels,  and  men,  and  kings, 
and  the  impious,  and  even  a  staff. 
David  says,  "And  you  adore  His  foot- 
stool." Isaias,  speaking  in  God's  name, 
says,  "The  heavens  are  my  throne, 
and  the  earth  my  footstool."  Now,  it 
is  evident  to  every  one  that  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  are  created  things. 
Moses,  too,  and  Aaron  with  all  the 
people  adored  the  work  of  hands.  St. 
Paul,  the  golden  grasshopper  of  the 
Church,  says  in  his  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, "But  Christ  being  come,  a  high 
priest  of  the  good  things  to  come,  by 
a  greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle 
not  made  by  hand,"  that  is,  "not  of 
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this  creation."  And,  again,  "For  Jesus 
is  not  entered  into  the  Holies  made  by 
hands,  the  patterns  of  the  true;  but 
into  heaven  itself."  Thus  the  former 


holy  things,  the  tabernacle,  and  every- 
thing within  it,  were  made  by  hands, 
and  no  one  denies  that  they  were 
adored. 


59.  The  Photian  Schism,  866-867 

From  J.  P.  Mignc,  Fatroloxui  Gracctt  (Paris:  Garnicr 
Freres,  1900),  CII,  741-742;  Patrologia  Latlna  (Paris: 
1852),  CX1X,  1152-1157.  Translations  by  the  Monks  of 
St.  John's  Abbey. 


A.    PATRIARCH     PHOTHJS    OF    CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE:   ENCYCLICAL  LETTER  TO 
THE  ARCHIEPISCOPAL   SEES  OF 
THE  EAST,  866 

ENCYCLICAL  letter  to  the  archiepisco- 
pal  sees  of  the  East,  that  is,  Alexandria 
and  the  rest,  in  which  the  solutions  of 
certain  doubtful  conclusions  are  con- 
sidered, and  that  it  is  not  permissible 
to  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but  from 
the  Father  alone. 

These  [heresies  of  Arius,  Macedo- 
nius,  Nestorius  Eutyches,  and  Dios- 
corusl  although  at  one  time  very  prom- 
inent, have  been  consigned  to  silence 
and  oblivion.  Bright  and  solid  hope  that 
there  would  be  a  time  in  the  near  fu- 
ture when  no  fresh  contriver  of  im- 
pieties would  spring  up  seemed  en- 
couraging, because  in  all  things  that 
the  devil  has  attempted  the  opposite 
effect  has  turned  out.  .  .  . 

Moreover,  now  the  barbarian  tribe 
of  the  Bulgarians,  who  were  hostile 
and  inimical  to  Christ,  has  been  con- 
verted to  a  surprising  degree  of  meek- 
ness and  knowledge  of  God.  Beyond 
all  expectation  they  have  in  a  body 
embraced  the  faith  of  Christ,  depart- 
ing from  the  worship  of  devils  and  of 
their  ancestral  gods,  and  rejecting  the 
error  of  pagan  superstition. 

But  what  a  wicked  and  malignant 
design,  what  an  ungodly  state  of  af- 


fairs! Here  is  the  story:  The  previous 
assumption  of  good  news  has  been 
turned  into  dejection,  delight  and  joy 
are  changed  into  sadness  and  tears. 
That  people  had  not  embraced  the  true 
religion  of  Christians  for  even  two 
years  when  certain  impious  and  omi- 
nous men  (or  by  whatever  name  a 
Christian  refers  to  them)  emerged 
from  the  darkness  (for  they  have  risen 
up  out  of  the  West) — Oh,  how  will  1 
go  on  to  tell  the  rest? — These,  as  T 
have  said,  in  a  tribe  so  recently  es- 
tablished in  piety,  which  joined  the 
Church  just  a  short  time  ago,  as  light- 
ning or  an  earthquake  or  a  heavy  hail 
— actually  I  should  say,  like  a  wild 
boar  greedily  leaping  into  the  much 
loved  and  newly  planted  vineyard  of 
the  Lord  with  feet  and  bared  teeth — 
on  paths  of  dishonorable  administra- 
tion and  corrupted  doctrine,  thus 
boldly  dividing  up  the  country  for 
themselves,  have  brought  ruin  on  the 
people.  They  have  villainously  de- 
vised to  lead  them  away  from  the  true 
and  pure  doctrine  and  from  an  un- 
blemished Christian  faith  and  in  this 
way  destroy  them. 

The  first  unlawful  practice  they 
have  set  up  is  fasting  on  Saturday. 
Such  slight  disregard  for  the  traditional 
teaching  usually  leads  to  the  complete 
abandonment  of  the  entire  doctrine. 

They  separated  the  first  week  of 
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Lent  from  the  rest  and  allowed  them 
milk,  cheese  and  other  gluttonous 
practices  during  this  time.  From  here 
they  made  the  road  of  transgressions 
wider  and  wider  and  removed  the  peo- 
ple more  and  more  from  the  straight 
and  royal  road. 

They  taught  them  to  despise  the 
priest  living  in  lawful  matrimony  and 
by  rejecting  matrimony  spread  the 
seed  of  Manichaeism,  while  they  them- 
selves practiced  adultery. 

They  did  not  shrink  from  recon- 
firming those  who  had  been  anointed 
by  priests  with  the  chrism,  and  pre- 
senting themselves  as  bishops,  they  de- 
clared the  confirmation  administered 
by  priests  to  be  useless  and  invalid. 
Whoever  heard  of  such  a  preposterous 
idea  as  these  insane  men  have  pro- 
duced, of  confirming  those  who  are  al- 
ready confirmed  and  thereby  making 
fun  of  the  supernatural  and  divine  mys- 
teries of  Christians.  .  .  .  They  claim 
that  bishops  only  have  the  right  to  con- 
firm. But  who  made  this  law?  Which 
apostle,  which  father  of  the  Church, 
which  synod  made  it?  Where  and  when 
was  this  synod  held?  Who  confirmed 
the  resolution?  If  the  priest  is  not  al- 
lowed to  confirm,  then  neither  is  he 
allowed  to  baptize  or  to  oiler  sacri- 
fice. He  may  as  well  return  to  the  lay 
state.  Whoever  sacrifices  the  Body  of 
the  Lord  and  the  Blood  of  Christ  and 
by  it  sanctifies  the  already  blessed 
members  of  the  Church  must  certainly 
be  able  to  sanctify  with  oil  those  al- 
ready blessed.  The  priest  baptizes  .  .  . 
how  then  do  you  deprive  him  of  bring- 
ing to  perfection  with  its  guard  and 
seal  the  purification  which  he  has 
really  only  begun?  Then  he  would  be 
only  a  priest  in  name.  .  .  . 

They  have  not  only  introduced  the 
committing  of  such  outrages,  but  now 
the  crown  of  all  evils  is  sprung  up.  Be- 
sides these  offences  that  have  already 
been  mentioned,  they  have  attempted 


to  adulterate  the  sacred  and  holy 
creed,  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  vote  of  all  the  ecumenical  synods 
and  has  unconquerable  strength, 
with  spurious  arguments,  interpolated 
words,  and  rash  exaggerations.  They 
are  preaching  a  novel  doctrine:  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  not  from  the 
Father  alone,  but  from  the  Son  as  well. 

This  is  the  impiety  which  those 
bishops  of  darkness  (at  least  they  call 
themselves  bishops)  have  spread 
among  the  Bulgarians.  There  are  also 
other  unlawful  practices  which  they 
have  introduced.  When  the  report  of 
these  things  reached  my  ears  it  struck 
a  mortal  blow  right  to  my  heart.  I  felt 
just  like  a  father  who  sees  his  own 
children  torn  to  pieces  and  dragged 
about  by  ferocious  animals  and  snakes. 
For  our  sufferings  and  labors  and 
sweat  laid  the  foundation  for  their  re- 
generation and  initiation.  Tn  proportion 
to  these  it  is  permissible  to  sympathize 
with  the  unbearable  pain  and  misfor- 
tune of  these  perishing  children.  The 
greater  the  joy  was  over  the  rebirth  of 
this  people,  the  greater  must  be  the 
affliction  over  their  misfortune.  1  have 
deeply  mourned  and  1  am  mourning 
yet.  I  will  give  my  eyes  no  rest  until 
T  have  lifted  up  the  deceived  and  re- 
turned them  to  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

These  new  forerunners  of  apostasy, 
these  servants  of  the  anti-Christ,  who 
have  deserved  death  a  thousand  times, 
.  .  .  these  deceivers  and  enemies  of 
God,  we  have  by  the  resolution  of  a 
holy  synod  sentenced,  or  rather  de- 
clared, that  by  previous  resolutions  of 
synods  and  by  apostolic  laws,  they  are 
already  condemned  and  are  made 
manifest  to  all.  People  are  so  consti- 
tuted by  nature  that  they  are  more  re- 
strained by  present  and  visible  punish- 
ments than  by  previously  inflicted 
ones.  Thus  because  these  men  remain 
in  their  manifold  errors,  we  consider 
them  banished  by  public  proclamation 
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from  the  company  of  Christians.  The 
sixty-fourth  canon  of  the  holy  apostles, 
rejecting  those  who  make  it  their  prac- 
tice to  fast  on  Saturdays,  says: 

"If  any  cleric  is  found  fasting  on  the 
Lord's  Day  or  on  Saturday,  except  for 
one  [Saturday],  he  is  to  be  deposed; 
if  a  lay  person  is  found  doing  this  he 
is  to  be  excommunicated.  .  .  ." 

The  fourth  canon  of  the  Synod  of 
Gangra,  against  those  who  have  a 
horror  for  marriage,  says,  "If  any  priest 
who  is  married  thinks  that  this  forbids 
him  from  partaking  in  the  offering 
when  he  officiates  at  the  sacred  liturgy, 
let  him  be  anathema.  .  .  ." 

As  for  doing  away  with  the  first 
week  [of  Lent]  and  the  re-anointing  of 
those  who  were  anointed  at  the  time 
they  were  baptized,  there  is  no  need  to 
speak,  since  these  abuses  have  their 
condemnation  in  the  canons  already 
mentioned.  .  .  . 

But  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  rather  against  the  whole 
Trinity,  has  nothing  to  compare  with 
it,  and  if  all  the  other  false  teachings 
were  not  present,  this  alone  would  be 
enough  to  bring  ten  thousand  anath- 
emas upon  them.  .  .  . 

It  is  necessary  that  those  whom  you 
send  as  your  representatives  will  up- 
hold you  and  that  they  be  dispatched 
with  your  full  and  free  power,  that, 
namely,  which  is  bestowed  upon  you 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  they  may  be  able  to  give  an 
opinion  and  vote  on  the  matter  pro- 
posed and  on  any  other  matter  which 
might  be  treated,  with  that  liberty 
which  befits  the  apostolic  sees.  This  is 
especially  the  case  since  from  Italy  a 
synodal  letter  has  reached  us  full  of 
accusations  against  their  Roman 
bishop.  With  it  was  a  request  not  to 
allow  the  Italian  Christians  to  perish 
in  such  a  lamentable  way  on  account 
of  a  cruel  tyranny  which  overrides  all 
ecclesiastical  laws.  But  this  is  not  the 


first  complaint  to  reach  us,  for  pre- 
viously we  have  been  informed  of  the 
situation  by  a  priest  who  escaped  from 
there  and  by  some  monks.  Basilius, 
Zosimus,  and  Metrophanes  have  com- 
plained of  this  heavy  yoke,  and  have 
called  upon  us  with  tears  to  avenge 
the  tyranized  Church.  Just  now  several 
letters  from  different  persons  have  ar- 
rived full  of  bitter  complaints  and 
tragic  stories.  According  to  the  wishes 
of  the  senders,  we  have  sent  special 
copies  of  these  to  the  apostolic  sees  to- 
gether with  this  letter  for  your  ap- 
praisal. We  have  done  this  so  that  the 
holy  and  ecumenical  synod  which  is 
about  to  be  convened  in  the  Lord,  will 
be  seen  to  conform  with  the  canons 
and  will  be  confirmed  by  their  unani- 
mous vote,  and  thus  a  deep  peace  may 
take  hold  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

B.    POPE    ST.    NICHOLAS    I:    LETTER    TO 
ARCHBISHOP   HINCMAR  OF   RHEIMS 
AND  THE  BISHOPS  OF  THE  WEST- 
ERN EMPIRE,  23  OCTOBER  867 

Nicholas,  bishop  and  servant  of  the 
servants  of  God,  to  the  worthy  and 
Most  Reverend  Hincmar  and  to  our 
other  brothers,  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops, ruling  the  churches  established  in 
the  kingdom  of  glorious  King  Charles : 

You  evidently  know  that  the  most 
blessed  Peter,  who  protects  and  de- 
fends us,  the  heirs  of  his  ministry, 
bears  the  burdens  which  weigh  down 
all  of  us.  In  fact  he  bears  them  in  us. 
Assuredly  among  the  difficulties  which 
cause  use  great  concern  are  those, 
especially  disturbing  to  us,  which  the 
Greek  emperors,  Michael  and  Basil, 
and  their  subjects  inflict  on  us,  and 
truly  on  the  whole  West. 

Inflamed  with  hate  and  envy 
against  us,  as  we  will  specify  later, 
they  attempt  to  accuse  us  of  heresy. 
With  hatred  indeed,  for  we  not  only 
disapproved  but  even  condemned  by 
deposition  and  anathematization  the 
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advancement  attained  by  Photius,  a 
neophyte,  usurper,  and  adulterer  of  the 
Church  of  Constantinople.  The  ejec- 
tion from  this  church  of  Ignatius,  our 
brother  and  co-minister,  perpetrated 
by  his  own  subjects  and  the  imperial 
power,  did  not  receive  our  approval. 
And  with  envy,  because  they  learned 
that  Michael,  king  of  the  Bulgarians, 
and  his  people  received  the  faith  of 
Christ  and  now  desired  St.  Peter's  See 
to  provide  teachers  and  instruction  for 
them. 

Instead  they  wish,  rather,  eagerly 
try  to  lead  the  Bulgarians  from  obedi- 
ence to  blessed  Peter  and  to  subject 
them  shrewdly  to  their  own  authority 
under  the  pretext  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. They  preach  such  things  about 
the  Roman  Church,  which  is  without 
spot  or  wrinkle  or  anything  of  the 
kind,  that  those  ignorant  of  the  faith 
who  hear  these  things  avoid  us,  shy 
away,  and  almost  desert  us  as  crimi- 
nals spotted  with  the  filth  of  various 
heresies.  .  .  . 

While  we  were  beset  by  these  anxie- 
ties and  overcome  by  great  trials,  the 
promised  legates  of  the  Bulgarian  king 
suddenly  presented  themselves.  Who 
can  guess  how  great  our  joy  and  de- 
light was!  For  we  realized  that  their 
health-giving  conversion  came  through 
the  rich  kindness  of  God.  We  also 
found  out  that  they  had  diligently 
sought  the  teaching  of  the  blessed 
apostle  Peter  and  of  his  See,  and  so 
even  though  they  lived  far  away,  were 
nevertheless  made  close  to  us  by  their 
faith.  And  finally  we  saw  that  an  easy 
land  passage  to  the  East  lay  open  for 
our  messengers  through  their  kingdom. 

Just  as  we  had  arranged  for  what 
was  suited  to  the  fundamentals  of  the 
faith  of  the  Bulgarian  people,  so  also 
we  took  care  of  what  to  send  to  Con- 
stantinople. We  directed  our  messen- 
gers with  the  legates  now  ready  to  pass 
through  the  region  of  the  above-men- 


tioned king.  The  Greeks  not  only  re- 
fused to  receive  them,  but  were  even 
furious  at  the  Bulgarians  for  permitting 
them  to  travel  across  their  country. 
They  intimated,  undoubtedly,  that  if 
our  messengers  had  crossed  over  ter- 
ritory subject  to  them,  they  would  have 
delivered  them  over  to  the  danger  to 
which  the  above-mentioned  heads  of 
the  heretical  city  are  often  read  to 
have  delivered  the  legates  of  the  Holy 
See  sent  to  them  for  the  sake  of  the 
faith  or  ecclesiastical  reform. 

Further,  while  they  remained  with 
the  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  while 
our  messengers  tried  to  reach  Constan- 
tinople, these  officials  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Bulgarian  king.  When  he  received 
it  he  loyally  decided  to  pass  it  on  to 
us  through  our  legates.  Thus  we  re- 
ceived it  and  after  examining  it  along 
with  other  writings  there  could  not  be 
any  doubt  that  the  often  mentioned 
leaders  had  not  written  this  except 
with  a  pen  moistened  in  a  pool  of 
blasphemy  and  with  the  mud  of  error 
for  ink. 

They  strive  particularly  to  find  fault 
with  our  church  and  generally  with 
every  church  which  speaks  Latin,  be- 
cause we  fast  on  Saturdays  and  profess 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  whereas  they  con- 
fess that  He  proceeds  merely  from  the 
Father.  Besides  this,  they  claim  that 
we  detest  marriage,  since  we  do  not 
allow  priests  to  marry.  They  try  to 
blame  us  because  we  prohibit  priests 
from  anointing  the  foreheads  of  the 
baptized  with  chrism  (which  chrism, 
however,  they  falsely  hold  we  make 
from  fresh  water). 

They  try  to  blame  us  nevertheless 
because  we  do  not  fast,  according  to 
our  custom,  from  meat  during  the  eight 
weeks  before  Easter,  and  from  cheese 
and  eggs  during  the  seven  weeks  be- 
fore the  Pasch.  They  also  lie,  as  their 
other  writings  show,  when  they  say 
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that  we  bless  and  offer  a  lamb  on  the 
altar,  after  Jewish  custom,  together 
with  the  Lord's  Body  on  the  feast  of 
the  Passover.  They  are  certainly  con- 
tent with  fault  finding! 

They  complain  that  our  priests  do 
not  refuse  to  shave  their  beards,  and 
that  we  ordain  a  deacon  not  yet  raised 
to  the  order  of  the  priesthood  to  the 
episcopacy.  They  complain  even 
though  they  appointed  as  their  patri- 
arch a  layman,  hastily  become  a  monk 
and  tonsured,  and  then,  as  they  real- 
ized, to  advance  him  without  any  fear 
by  a  leap  to  the  episcopacy  through 
imperial  power  and  favor. 

Yet  what  is  more  insulting  and  fool- 
ish, they  tried  to  demand  a  testimony 
of  faith  from  our  messengers,  if  they 
wished  to  be  received  by  them,  some- 
thing which  is  against  every  rule  and 
custom.  In  it  these  doctrines  and  those 
holding  them  are  anathematized.  They 
even  impudently  demanded  a  canoni- 
cal letter  from  them,  to  give  to  the  one 
they  call  their  "ecumenical  patriarch." 

It  is  certainly  right,  brothers,  that 
you  exert  yourselves  to  the  utmost  in 
this  affair,  and  put  your  other  cares 
aside.  Since  these  taunts  are  common, 
for  they  are  hurled  against  the  uni- 
versal Church  as  we  have  shown,  at 
least  that  part  of  it  which  is  singled 
out  by  its  use  of  Latin,  all  together 
who  are  raised  to  the  divine  priest- 
hood ought  to  fight  to  keep  the  an- 
cient traditions  from  being  exposed  to 
such  derogation.  But  these  traditions, 
which  such  depraved  men,  lying  and 
erring,  try  to  defile  by  their  conten- 
tiousness, must  be  entirely  cleared  of 
every  blemish  of  blasphemy  by  the 
hand  of  common  defense. 

It  is  ridiculous  and  certainly  de- 
testably shameful  to  allow  the  holy 
Church  of  God  either  to  be  falsely 
charged  today,  or  its  ancient  customs 
handed  down  from  our  fathers  to  be 
disparaged  at  the  pleasure  of  those  al- 


ways erring.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary 
to  resist  their  efforts  and  to  oppose  to 
their  deceitful  barbs  the  shield  of 
truth.  .  .  . 

Each  and  every  one  of  you  who  en- 
joy metropolitan  rank,  joined  with 
your  brothers  and  their  auxiliaries,  are 
to  take  diligent  care  of  these  tilings. 
Take  pains  to  search  for  whatever  may 
be  needed  to  rebut  their  hostile  de- 
tractions. Eagerly  search  out,  and  by 
no  means  think  it  a  light  matter  to 
send  quickly  what  is  found.  Thus  we 
will  be  able  to  send  your  answer  along 
with  our  other  declarations  against 
their  ragings.  .  .  . 

We  should  stimulate  each  other's 
zeal  and  be  found  not  as  stragglers, 
but  as  an  orderly  line  of  defense  ar- 
rayed against  the  common  enemy. 
Then,  while  we  gain  your  adherence 
in  the  common  conflict  as  you  also 
enter  into  our  struggles,  we  will  be 
seen  to  esteem  you  with  an  affectionate 
heart  and  to  honor  you  as  a  brother. 
And  you  will  be  known  as  not  being 
separated  in  any  way  from  the  See  of 
Peter,  the  head  of  the  Church. 

With  what  great  malice  and  fool- 
ishness these  aforementioned  Greek 
leaders  and  their  henchmen  are  armed 
against  us,  because  we  did  not  con- 
sent to  their  evil  ragings,  is  clearly  re- 
vealed. Their  charges,  with  which  they 
try  to  stain  us,  are  either  false,  or 
against  what  has  been  guarded  in  the 
Roman  Church,  indeed  in  the  entire 
West,  from  the  earliest  times  without 
any  contradiction.  When  great  doctors 
of  the  Church  began  to  rise  among 
them,  none  of  them  was  critical  of 
these  things.  Only  those  among  them 
who  burned  not  with  a  just  zeal  but 
driven  by  an  evil  zeal  seek  to  tear  to 
pieces  the  traditions  of  the  Church. 

This  is  especially  true  since  the 
Saturday  fast  was  fully  discussed  and 
disputed  during  the  time  of  St.  Syl- 
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vester,  a  confessor  of  Christ,  and  de- 
fined to  be  observed  everywhere.  No 
one  after  that  time  has  rashly  presumed 
to  attack  it,  nor  even  to  murmur 
against  it.  Rather,  on  the  contrary, 
what  the  Holy  See  instituted  and  sub- 
sequently observed  was  hitherto  found 
to  be  one  and  the  same  fountain  of 
the  saving  law. 

As  regards  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit — who  does  not  know  that 
distinguished  men,  especially  among 
the  Latins,  have  written  much  about 
this  matter?  Supported  by  their  author- 
ity we  can  reply  fully  and  reasonably 
to  their  senselessness.  Does  any  custom 
demand  that  they  should  go  unrefuted, 
or  that  we  should  not  answer  their 
yelps  and  disputatious  tongues  with 
reasonable  argument? 

Is  it  even  strange  that  they  should 
allege  such  things  since  they  even  glory 
in  the  assertion  that  when  the  emper- 
ors moved  from  Rome  to  Constanti- 


nople the  primacy  of  the  Roman  See 
also  went  to  Constantinople,  and  with 
the  royal  dignities  even  the  privileges 
of  the  Roman  Church  were  trans- 
ferred? So  that  this  same  Photius,  a 
usurper  in  the  Church,  even  entitles 
himself  in  his  writings,  "archbishop 
and  universal  patriarch." 

Therefore,  consider,  brethren,  if 
these  things  do  not  prejudice  the 
Church  of  Christ.  See  if  they  can  be 
judged  to  be  tolerable.  Consider 
whether  these  men  have  the  right  to 
inflict  derogations  and  detractions  of 
this  kind  on  the  Roman  Church.  From 
the  time  the  Christian  religion  began 
to  be  spread  she  has  held  immutable 
and  taught  uncorrupted  throughout  the 
world  the  doctrines  which  she  once  re- 
ceived from  her  patron  and  founder, 
St.  Peter.  Nor  has  anyone  appeared, 
at  least  through  all  these  past  years, 
who  detracted  from  her  traditions,  or 
presumed  to  oppose  her.  .  .  . 
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XIII.   The  Crusades 


ONE  of  the  more  unique  expressions  of  Western  feudal  spiritual,  political, 
and  economic  goals  was  the  eleventh  century  Christian  offensive  against 
Mohammedan  strongholds  in  the  Mediterranean  region.  These  crusades 
were  immediately  inspired  by  the  aggressive  conquests  in  the  Mid-East  of 
Moslem  Seljuk  Turks,  as  well  as  their  curtailing  of  traditional  Christian 
pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Places.  Pope  Urban  II,  Cluniac  monk,  French 
disciple,  and  chosen  successor  of  Gregory  VII,  carried  out  the  plans  of 
his  predecessor  to  recover  these  lost  lands.  His  call  to  the  crusade  at  the 
Council  of  Clermont  on  26  November  1095  was  also  influenced  by  a  plea 
for  Western  assistance  a  few  months  previously  from  the  Byzantian  Em- 
peror Alexius  Comnenus  I.  The  pope  hoped  also  to  end  the  schism  be- 
tween East  and  West  through  such  mutual  tactics. 

This  military  action  received  strong  support  from  Western  feudal 
leaders  as  the  culmination  of  the  centuries-old  "holy  wars"  against  the 
Moslems;  as  an  expression  of  religious  zeal  and  support  of  the  papacy 
after  the  Hildebrandian  reform;  as  an  armed  pilgrimage,  questionable  as  a 
holy  warfare  was  for  Christian  ideals;  as  an  offensive  bridgehead  of 
Western  power  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  world;  as  a  colonial  extension 
of  the  Western  lief  system,  and  a  commercial  development  of  Mediter- 
ranean contacts  by  Italian  cities. 

The  crusading  movement  extended  over  two  centuries  from  1099  to 
1291  as  a  continuous  expeditionary  effort  of  individuals  and  groups.  Its 
original  impetus  and  first  reconquests  of  ancient  Christian  centers  such  as 
Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  as  told  in  THE  CRUSADING  MOVEMENT  (No.  60), 
brought  forth  a  spirit  of  romantic  adventure,  zeal,  literature,  and  religious 
idealism  among  Western  Christians.  Common  effort  in  a  so-called  holy 
cause  made  real  for  a  short  time  the  ageless  Christian  dream  of  unity.  The 
dissipation  of  the  movement,  quarreling  and  divergent  aims  of  the  par- 
ticipants, serious  break  between  East  and  West,  and  the  reorganization  of 
the  united  Moslem  forces  resulted  in  the  eventual  loss  of  the  Christian 
strongholds  and  states.  The  long-term  and  indirect  effects  of  the  crusades 
on  late  medieval  cultural,  missionary,  and  military  life  were,  however, 
more  lasting. 

There  was  one  medieval  Christian  whose  intelligence  and  zeal  di- 
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rected  him  to  approach  the  Moslems  "not  as  some  of  us  often  do,  by  arms, 
but  by  words;  not  by  force,  but  by  reason;  not  in  hatred,  but  in  love/'  This 
was  Peter  the  Venerable,  abbot  of  Cluny,  who  sponsored  a  unique  and 
monumental  project  of  having  the  Koran  and  other  Arabic  writings  trans- 
lated as  source  materials  for  a  refutation  of  the  Saracen  heresy.  He  also 
worked  on  a  refutation  of  Moselm  doctrine  after  St.  Bernard  refused  to 
undertake  the  project.  Peter  the  Venerable's  effort  forces  a  revision  modi- 
fying previous  views  of  European  Christian  attitudes  toward  Islam  during 
the  period  of  the  Crusades. 


60.  The  Crusading  Movement,  1095 

Selections  A  and  B  from  Original  Sources  of  European 
History  (Philadelphia:  The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Press,  1902),  11,  2-5;  8-12.  Selection  C  from  J.  P.  Migne, 
Patrologia  Latino  (Paris:  1854),  CLXXXIX,  649-652; 
656-658;  669-671;  673-674.  The  translation  by  James 
Krit/eck  was  made  from  new  editions  of  these  texts:  MS 
1162,  Bibliotheque  de  1'Arsenal,  Paris;  MS  381,  Biblio- 
theque  Municipale  de  Douai. 


A.    POPH  URBAN  II:    THE  CALL  TO  THE 

FIRST   CRUSADE,   26   NOVEMBER 

1095 

MOST  beloved  brethren,  moved  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  I,  Urban, 
wearing  by  the  permission  of  God  the 
papal  tiara,  and  spiritual  ruler  of  the 
whole  world,  have  come  here  to  you, 
the  servants  of  God,  as  a  messenger 
to  disclose  the  divine  admonition.  I 
desire  that  those  whom  I  have  believed 
to  be  the  faithful  servants  of  God  shall 
show  themselves  such,  and  that  there 
shall  be  no  shameful  dissimulation.  But 
if  there  is  in  you,  contrary  to  God's 
law,  any  deformity  or  crookedness, 
because  you  have  lost  the  moderation 
of  reason  and  justice,  1  will  earnestly 
strive  to  root  out  the  fault.  For  the 
Lord  has  placed  you  over  His  family 
as  stewards  in  order  that  you  may  feed 
its  members  with  pleasant  tasting  food 
suited  to  the  time.  You  will  be  happy 
indeed,  if  when  He  requires  of  you  an 


account,  He  shall  find  that  you  have 
been  faithful  in  your  stewardships. 
You  are  also  called  shepherds;  be  not 
hirelings.  Be  true  shepherds  and  have 
your  crooks  always  in  your  hands.  Fall 
not  asleep,  but  watch  in  all  places  over 
the  flock  committed  to  your  charge. 
For  if,  through  your  carelessness  or 
negligence,  any  wolf  snatches  away  a 
sheep,  you  will  not  only  lose  the  re- 
ward prepared  for  you  in  the  presence 
of  your  Lord,  but  also,  having  been 
iirst  bitterly  tortured  by  remorse  for 
your  crime,  you  will  be  savagely  hurled 
into  the  deadly  abode. 

In  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  "Ye  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth."  But  if  you  fail 
in  your  duty,  how,  we  ask,  can  it  be 
salted?  Oh,  how  admirable  is  that 
salting!  Truly,  you  must  strive  by  the 
salt  of  wisdom  to  correct  these  foolish 
people,  hastening  open-mouthed  after 
the  pleasures  of  this  world,  lest  putre- 
fied by  sins  and  unsalted,  they  may  be 
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a  stench  in  the  nostrils  when  the  Lord 
wills  on  some  future  day  to  address 
them.  For  if,  through  your  neglect  of 
duty,  He  shall  find  in  them  any  worms, 
that  is  sins,  He  will  in  contempt  order 
them  to  be  hurled  into  the  abyss  of  un- 
clean things.  And  because  you  are  un- 
able to  make  good  to  Him  so  great  a 
loss,  He  will  certainly  drive  you,  con- 
demned by  His  judgment,  from  the 
presence  of  His  love. 

But  for  this  reason  the  distributor  of 
this  salt  ought  to  be  wise,  prudent, 
modest,  pacific,  learned,  watchful, 
pious,  just,  equitable,  pure.  For  how 
can  the  unlearned  make  others  learned, 
the  immodest  make  others  modest, 
the  impure  make  others  pure?  If  any 
one  hates  peace,  how  can  he  be  a 
peace-maker?  Or  if  one's  own  hands 
are  unclean,  how  can  he  cleanse  the 
impurities  of  another?  We  read  also 
that  "if  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both 
shall  fall  into  the  ditch."  Accordingly 
first  correct  yourselves,  so  that  with- 
out reproach  you  may  be  able  to  cor- 
rect those  under  your  charge. 

If  you  wish  to  be  the  friends  of  God, 
do  willingly  the  things  which  you  be- 
lieve to  be  agreeable  to  Him.  Look  to 
it  especially  that  the  rules  of  the 
church  are  vigorously  maintained,  so 
that  simoniacal  heresy  in  no  way  takes 
root  among  you;  take  heed  lest  pur- 
chasers and  venders  alike,  struck  by 
the  chastisement  of  the  Lord,  be  mis- 
erably driven  through  narrow  ways  to 
confusion  and  destruction.  Keep  the 
church  and  those  in  its  service  en- 
tirely free  from  all  secular  power, 
cause  the  tithes  due  to  God  from  all 
the  fruits  of  the  field  to  be  faithfully 
paid;  let  them  not  be  sold  or  held 
back.  If  any  one  shall  lay  hands  on  a 
bishop,  let  him  be  considered  as 
wholly  an  outlaw.  Tf  any  one  shall 
seize  or  despoil  monks,  priests,  nuns, 
and  their  servants,  or  pilgrims  or  mer- 
chants, let  him  be  anathematized.  Let 


robbers,  incendiaries  and  their  accom- 
plices be  shut  out  from  the  church  and 
stricken  with  the  anathema.  Therefore 
we  must,  as  Gregory  says,  especially 
consider  how  he  who  steals  the  prop- 
erty of  another  is  to  be  punished,  if 
he  who  from  his  own  possessions  does 
not  employ  a  part  in  alms  incurs  the 
damnation  of  hell.  For  so  it  befell 
Dives  mentioned  in  the  Gospel,  who 
forsooth  was  punished  not  for  having 
stolen  the  property  of  another,  but  be- 
cause he  was  a  bad  steward  of  what 
had  been  entrusted  to  him. 

By  these  evils,  therefore,  as  has  been 
said,  dearly  beloved  brethren,  you 
have  seen  the  world  troubled  for  a 
long  time  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
some  places  in  your  provinces,  as  has 
been  reported  to  us — mayhap  through 
your  weakness  in  administering  justice 
— hardly  any  one  can  venture  to  travel 
upon  the  highways,  by  night  or  day, 
without  danger  of  attack  by  thieves  or 
robbers;  and  no  one  is  sure  that  his 
property  at  home  or  abroad  will  not 
be  taken  from  him  by  the  violence  or 
craft  of  the  wicked.  Therefore,  let  us 
re-enact  the  law  made  by  our  holy 
ancestors  long  ago  and  commonly 
called  "the  Truce"  (of  God).  I  most 
earnestly  exhort  you  that  each  one 
should  strenuously  do  all  in  his  power 
to  have  it  observed  in  his  bishopric. 
But  if  any  one  misled  by  pride  or 
cupidity  breaks  it  voluntarily,  let  him 
be  anathematized  by  the  authority  of 
God  and  by  the  sanction  of  the  decrees 
of  this  council.  .  .  . 

Since,  O  sons  of  God,  you  have 
promised  the  Lord  more  earnestly  than 
heretofore  to  maintain  peace  in  your 
midst  and  faithfully  to  sustain  the  laws 
of  the  church,  there  remains  for  you, 
newly  fortified  by  the  correction  of  the 
Lord,  to  show  the  strength  of  your 
integrity  in  a  certain  other  duty,  which 
is  not  less  your  concern  than  the 
Lord's.  For  you  must  carry  succor  to 
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your  brethren  dwelling  in  the  East, 
and  needing  your  aid,  which  they  have 
so  often  demanded.  For  the  Turks,  a 
Persian  people,  have  attacked  them,  as 
many  of  you  know,  and  have  advanced 
into  the  territory  of  Romania  as  far  as 
that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which 
is  called  the  Arm  of  St.  George  (The 
Hellespont)  and,  occupying  more  and 
more  the  lands  of  those  Christians, 
have  already  seven  times  conquered 
them  in  battle,  have  killed  and  cap- 
tured many,  have  destroyed  the 
churches  and  devastated  the  kingdom 
of  God.  If  you  permit  them  to  remain 
for  a  time  unmolested,  they  will  extend 
their  sway  more  widely  over  many 
faithful  servants  of  the  Lord. 

Wherefore,  I  pray  and  exhort,  may 
not  I,  but  the  Lord  prays  and  exhorts 
you,  as  heralds  of  Christ,  by  frequent 
exhortation,  to  urge  men  of  all  ranks, 
knights  and  foot-soldiers,  rich  and 
poor,  to  hasten  to  exterminate  this  vile 
race  from  the  lands  of  our  brethren, 
and  to  bear  timely  aid  to  the  wor- 
shippers of  Christ.  I  speak  to  those 
who  are  present,  I  proclaim  it  to  the 
absent,  but  Christ  commands.  More- 
over, the  sins  of  those  who  set  out 
thither,  if  they  lose  their  lives  on  the 
journey,  by  land  or  sea,  or  in  fighting 
against  the  heathen,  shall  be  remitted 
in  that  hour;  this  I  grant  to  all  who  go, 
through  the  power  of  God  vested  in 
me. 

Oh,  what  a  disgrace  if  a  race  so 
despised,  degenerate,  and  slave  of  the 
demons,  should  thus  conquer  a  people 
fortified  with  faith  in  omnipotent  God 
and  resplendent  with  the  name  of 
Christ!  Oh,  how  many  reproaches  will 
be  heaped  upon  you  by  the  Lord  Him- 
self if  you  do  not  aid  those  who  like 
yourselves  are  counted  of  the  Christian 
faith!  Let  those  who  have  formerly 
been  accustomed  to  contend  wickedly 
in  private  warfare  against  the  faithful, 
fight  against  the  infidel  and  bring  to  a 


victorious  end  the  war  which  ought 
long  since  to  have  been  begun.  Let 
those  who  have  hitherto  been  robbers 
now  become  soldiers  of  Christ.  Let 
those  who  have  formerly  contended 
against  their  brothers  and  relatives 
now  fight  as  they  ought  against  the 
barbarians.  Let  those  who  have  for- 
merly been  mercenaries  at  low  wages, 
now  gain  eternal  rewards.  Let  those 
who  have  been  striving  to  the  detri- 
ment both  of  body  and  soul,  now  labor 
for  a  twofold  reward.  What  shall  I 
add?  On  this  side  will  be  the  sorrowful 
and  poor,  on  the  other  the  joyful  and 
rich;  here  the  enemies  of  the  Lord, 
there  His  friends.  Let  not  those  who 
are  going  delay  their  journey,  but 
having  arranged  their  affairs  and  col- 
lected the  money  necessary  for  their 
expenses,  when  the  winter  ends  and 
the  spring  comes,  let  them  with  alac- 
rity start  on  their  journey  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Lord. 

B.    ARCHBISHOP   DAIMBERT,   DUKE  GOD- 
FREY, AND  COUNT  RAYMOND: 

LETTER  TO  POPE   PASCAL  II, 
SEPTEMBER,   1099 

To  Lord  Pascal,  pope  of  the  Roman 
church,  to  all  the  bishops,  and  to  the 
whole  Christian  people,  from  the  arch- 
bishop of  Pisa  [DaimbcrtJ,  duke  God- 
frey, now,  by  the  grace  of  God,  de- 
fender of  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  Raymond,  count  of  St. 
Gilles,  and  the  whole  army  of  God, 
which  is  in  the  land  of  Israel,  greeting. 

Multiply  your  supplications  and 
prayers  in  the  sight  of  God  with  joy 
and  thanksgiving,  since  God  has  mani- 
fested His  mercy  in  fulfilling  by  our 
hands  what  He  had  promised  in  an- 
cient times.  For  after  the  capture  of 
Nicaea,  the  whole  army,  made  up  of 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
soldiers,  departed  thence.  And,  al- 
though this  army  was  so  great  that  it 
could  have  in  a  single  day  covered  all 
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Romania  and  drunk  up  all  the  rivers 
and  eaten  up  all  the  growing  things, 
yet  the  Lord  conducted  them  amid  so 
great  abundance  that  a  ram  was  sold 
for  a  penny  and  an  ox  for  twelve 
pennies  or  less.  Moreover,  although 
the  princes  and  kings  of  the  Saracens 
rose  up  against  us,  yet,  by  God's  will, 
they  were  easily  conquered  and  over- 
come. Because,  indeed,  some  were 
pulled  up  by  these  successes,  God  op- 
posed to  us  Antioch,  impregnable  to 
human  strength.  And  there  He  de- 
tained us  for  nine  months  and  so 
humbled  us  in  the  siege  that  there 
were  scarcely  a  hundred  good  horses 
in  our  whole  army.  God  opened  to  us 
the  abundance  of  His  blessing  and 
mercy  and  led  us  into  the  city,  and  de- 
livered the  Turks  and  all  of  their  pos- 
sessions into  our  power. 

Inasmuch  as  we  thought  that  these 
had  been  acquired  by  our  own  strength 
and  did  not  worthily  magnify  God  who 
had  done  this,  we  were  beset  by  so 
great  a  multitude  of  Turks  that  no  one 
dared  to  venture  forth  at  any  point 
from  the  city.  Moreover,  hunger  so 
weakened  us  that  some  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  eating  human  flesh.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  narrate  all  the 
miseries  which  we  suffered  in  that  city. 
But  God  looked  down  upon  His  peo- 
ple whom  He  had  so  long  chastised 
and  mercifully  consoled  them.  There- 
fore, He  at  first  revealed  to  us,  as  a 
recompense  for  our  tribulation  and  as 
a  pledge  of  victory,  His  lance  which 
had  lain  hidden  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles.  Next,  He  so  fortified  the 
hearts  of  the  men,  that  they  who  from 
sickness  or  hunger  had  been  unable  to 
walk,  now  were  endued  with  strength 
to  seize  their  weapons  and  manfully  to 
fight  against  the  enemy. 

After  we  had  triumphed  over  the 
enemy,  as  our  army  was  wasting  away 
at  Antioch  from  sickness  and  weari- 
ness and  was  especially  hindered  by 


the  dissensions  among  the  leaders,  we 
proceeded  into  Syria,  stormed  Barra 
and  Marra,  cities  of  the  Saracens,  and 
captured  the  fortresses  in  that  coun- 
try. And  while  we  were  delaying  there, 
there  was  so  great  a  famine  in  the 
army  that  the  Christian  people  now 
ate  the  putrid  bodies  of  the  Saracens. 
Finally,  by  the  divine  admonition,  we 
entered  into  the  interior  of  Hispania, 
and  the  most  bountiful,  merciful  and 
victorious  hand  of  the  omnipotent 
Father  was  with  us.  For  the  cities  and 
fortresses  of  the  country  through  which 
we  were  proceeding  sent  ambassadors 
to  us  with  many  gifts  and  offered  to 
aid  us  and  to  surrender  their  walled 
places.  But  because  our  army  was  not 
large  and  it  was  the  unanimous  wish 
to  hasten  to  Jerusalem,  we  accepted 
their  pledges  and  made  them  tribu- 
taries. One  of  the  cities  forsooth,  which 
was  on  the  sea-coast,  had  more  men 
than  there  were  in  our  whole  army. 
And  when  those  at  Antioch  and 
Laodicea  and  Archas  heard  how  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  us,  many 
from  the  army  who  had  remained  in 
those  cities  followed  us  to  Tyre.  There- 
fore, with  the  Lord's  companionship 
and  aid,  we  proceeded  thus  as  far  as 
Jerusalem. 

And  after  the  army  had  suffered 
greatly  in  the  siege,  especially  on  ac- 
count of  the  lack  of  water,  a  council 
was  held  and  the  bishops  and  princes 
ordered  that  all  with  bare  feet  should 
march  around  the  walls  of  the  city,  in 
order  that  He  who  entered  it  humbly 
in  our  behalf  might  be  moved  by  our 
humility  to  open  it  to  us  and  to  exer- 
cise judgment  upon  His  enemies.  God 
was  appeased  by  this  humility  and  on 
the  eighth  day  after  the  humiliation 
He  delivered  the  city  and  His  enemies 
to  us.  It  was  the  day  indeed  on  which 
the  primitive  church  was  driven  thence, 
and  on  which  the  festival  of  the  disper- 
sion of  the  apostles  is  celebrated.  And 
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if  you  desire  to  know  what  was  done 
with  the  enemy  who  were  found  there, 
know  that  in  Solomon's  Porch  and  in 
his  temple  our  men  rode  in  the  blood 
of  the  Saracens  up  to  the  knees  of  their 
horses. 

Then,  when  we  were  considering 
who  ought  to  hold  the  city,  and  some 
moved  by  love  for  their  country  and 
kinsmen  wished  to  return  home,  it  was 
announced  to  us  that  the  king  of 
Babylon  had  come  to  Ascalon  with  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  soldiers.  His 
purpose  was,  as  he  said,  to  lead  the 
Franks,  who  were  in  Jerusalem,  into 
captivity,  and  to  take  Antioch  by 
storm.  But  God  had  determined  other- 
wise in  regard  to  us. 

Therefore,  when  we  learned  that  the 
army  of  the  Babylonians  was  at 
Ascalon,  we  went  down  to  meet  them, 
leaving  our  baggage  and  the  sick  in 
Jerusalem  with  a  garrison.  When  our 
army  was  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  upon 
our  knees  we  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
Lord,  that  He  who  in  our  other  ad- 
versities had  strengthened  the  Christian 
faith,  might  in  the  present  battle  break 
the  strength  of  the  Saracens  and  of  the 
devil  and  extend  the  kingdom  of  the 
church  of  Christ  from  sea  to  sea,  over 
the  whole  world.  There  was  no  delay; 
God  was  present  when  we  cried  for 
His  aid,  and  furnished  us  with  so  great 
boldness,  that  one  who  saw  us  rush 
upon  the  enemy  would  have  taken  us 
for  a  herd  of  deer  hastening  to  quench 
their  thirst  in  running  water.  It  was 
wonderful,  indeed,  since  there  were  in 
our  army  not  more  than  5,000  horse- 
men and  15,000  foot-soldiers,  and 
there  were  probably  in  the  enemy's 
army  100,000  horsemen  and  400,000 
foot-soldiers.  Then  God  appeared 
wonderful  to  His  servants.  For  before 
we  engaged  in  fighting,  by  our  very 
onset  alone,  He  turned  this  multitude 
in  flight  and  scattered  all  their  weap- 
ons, so  that  if  they  wished  afterwards 


to  attack  us,  they  did  not  have  the 
weapons  in  which  they  trusted.  There 
can  be  no  question  how  great  the 
spoils  were,  since  the  treasures  of  the 
king  of  Babylon  were  captured.  More 
than  1 00,000  Moors  perished  there  by 
the  sword.  Moreover,  their  panic  was 
so  great  that  about  2,000  were  suffo- 
cated at  the  gate  of  the  city.  Those 
who  perished  in  the  sea  were  innumer- 
able. Many  were  entangled  in  the 
thickets.  The  whole  world  was  cer- 
tainly fighting  for  us,  and  if  many  of 
ours  had  not  been  detained  in  plunder- 
ing the  camp,  few  of  the  great  multi- 
tude of  the  enemy  would  have  been 
able  to  escape  from  the  battle. 

And  although  it  may  be  tedious,  the 
following  must  not  be  omitted:  On  the 
day  preceding  the  battle  the  army  cap- 
tured many  thousands  of  camels,  oxen 
and  sheep.  By  the  command  of  the 
princes  these  were  divided  among  the 
people.  When  we  advanced  to  battle, 
wonderful  to  relate,  the  camels  formed 
in  many  squadrons  and  the  sheep  and 
oxen  did  the  same.  Moreover,  these 
animals  accompanied  us,  halting  when 
we  halted,  advancing  when  we  ad- 
vanced, and  charging  when  we  charged. 
The  clouds  protected  us  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun  and  cooled  us. 

Accordingly,  after  celebrating  the 
victory,  the  army  returned  to  Jerusa- 
lem. Duke  Godfrey  remained  there; 
the  count  of  St.  Gilles,  Robert,  count 
of  Normandy,  and  Robert,  count  of 
Flanders,  returned  to  Laodicea.  There 
they  found  the  fleet  belonging  to  the 
Pisans  and  to  Bohemond.  After  the 
Archbishop  of  Pisa  had  established 
peace  between  Bohemond  and  our 
leaders,  Raymond  prepared  to  return 
to  Jerusalem  for  the  sake  of  God  and 
his  brethren. 

Therefore,  we  call  upon  you  of  the 
Catholic  church  of  Christ  and  of  the 
whole  Latin  church  to  exult  in  the  so 
admirable  bravery  and  devotion  of 
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your  brethren,  in  the  so  glorious  and 
very  desirable  retribution  of  the  om- 
nipotent God,  and  in  the  so  devoutly 
hoped-for  remission  of  all  our  sins 
through  the  grace  of  God.  And  we 
pray  that  He  may  make  you — namely, 
all  bishops,  clerks  and  monks  who  are 
leading  devout  lives,  and  all  the  laity 
— to  sit  down  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  who  liveth  and  reigneth  God  for 
ever  and  ever.  And  we  ask  and  be- 
seech you  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus,  who  has  ever  been  with  us  and 
aided  us  and  freed  us  from  all  our 
tribulations,  to  be  mindful  of  your 
brethren  who  return  to  you,  by  doing 
them  kindnesses  and  by  paying  their 
debts,  in  order  that  God  may  recom- 
pense you  and  absolve  you  from  all 
your  sins  and  grant  you  a  share  in  all 
the  blessings  which  either  we  or  they 
have  deserved  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 
Amen. 

C.  ABBOT  PETER  THE  VENERABLE  OF 
CLUNY:  LETTER  TO  ABBOT  ST. 
BERNARD  OF  CLAIRVAUX  CON- 
CERNING HIS  TRANSLATION 

To  the  lord  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clair- 
vaux,  who  is  to  be  worshipped  with 
particular  veneration  and  embraced 
with  the  full  arms  of  Christian  love,  the 
inseparable  host  of  our  heart,  brother 
Peter,  the  lowly  abbot  of  Cluny,  wishes 
the  everlasting  salvation  for  which  he 
yearns. 

I  am  sending  you,  dearest  friend, 
our  new  translation  disputing  against 
that  very  bad,  abominable  heresy  of 
Mohammed.  This  work  was  translated 
under  my  auspices  from  Arabic  into 
Latin  while  I  was  staying  in  Spain  re- 
cently. I  had  it  translated  by  a  man 
skilled  in  both  of  the  languages,  Mas- 
ter Peter  of  Toledo;  but  because  the 
Latin  language  was  not  as  familiar  or 
known  to  him  as  the  Arabic,  1  gave 
him  as  an  assistant  that  learned  man, 
our  beloved  son  and  brother,  the 


notary  Peter  [of  Poitiers],  well  known, 
I  believe,  to  Your  Reverence.  This 
man  polished  and  set  in  order  the 
Latin  words,  which  had  for  the  most 
part  been  set  forth  by  Peter  of 
Toledo  in  an  unpolished  and  con- 
fused fashion;  and  thus  he  produced 
an  epistle,  indeed  a  little  book,  which 
will  be  of  much  use  to  many  in  the 
future,  I  believe,  on  account  of  the 
knowledge  it  communicates  of  things 
hitherto  unknown  to  us. 

Apart  from  that,  1  had  translated 
from  the  Arabic  into  the  Latin  also 
all  the  unholy  sectarian  doctrine,  the 
life  of  the  nefarious  man  [Mohammed], 
and  the  law,  which  he  called  the 
Koran,  that  is,  "a  collection  of  pre- 
cepts," and  which  he  led  the  most 
miserable  folk  to  believe  was  brought 
down  to  him  from  heaven  by  the 
Angel  Gabriel.  In  the  case  of  the  latter 
translations  the  translators  were  men 
skilled  in  both  of  the  languages, 
Robert  of  Ketton  from  England,  who 
is  now  the  archdeacon  of  the  church 
of  Pamplona,  and  Herman  of  Dal- 
matia,  a  scholar  of  the  most  incisive 
and  literary  genius.  1  found  them  in 
Spain  around  the  Ebro  River  studying 
the  art  of  astrology,  and  brought  them 
to  do  these  translations  by  means  of  a 
large  remuneration. 

My  intention  in  this  work  was  to 
follow  the  custom  of  those  Fathers  of 
the  Church  by  which  they  never  passed 
by  in  silence  any  heresy  of  their  times, 
not  even  the  slightest,  if  one  may  speak 
thus  of  heresy,  but  resisted  each  with 
all  the  strength  of  faith  and  demon- 
strated both  in  writings  and  disputes 
that  it  was  detestable  and  damnable. 
I  wished  to  do  the  same  thing  regard- 
ing this  foremost  error  of  errors,  this 
residue  of  all  of  the  heresies  into  which 
the  remains  of  all  the  devilish  sectarian 
doctrines  which  have  arisen  since  the 
very  coming  of  the  Savior  have  flown 
together,  so  that  just  as  this  deadly 
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disease  is  known  to  have  infected  al- 
most half  the  world,  so  it  may  be 
known  by  the  unlearned,  once  its  fool- 
ishness and  wickedness  have  been  un- 
covered, just  how  detestable  it  is,  and 
how  worthy  of  being  put  down. 

You  will  know  through  reading  the 
book  and  I  think  will  weep,  as  is  only 
right,  over  how  so  great  a  part  of  the 
human  race  could  be  deceived  by  such 
nefarious  and  base  villainy,  and  could 
so  easily  be  turned  away  from  its 
Creator  by  the  wicked  sectarian  doc- 
trine of  that  most  unclean  man 
[Mohammed].  I  have  made  known  all 
these  things  to  you  especially  for  two 
reasons:  that  I  may  communicate  our 
zealous  studies  to  such  a  friend,  and 
that  I  may  animate  that  magnificent 
learning  of  yours,  which  God  has  so 
singularly  granted  to  you  in  our  days, 
to  write  against  so  pernicious  an 
error.  For  although  this  may  not  be 
of  much  use,  I  suppose,  to  those  al- 
ready lost,  it  is  right  that  the  Christian 
library  should  have  a  really  fitting 
reply  against  this  disease,  just  as  it  has 
against  the  other  heresies.  .  .  . 

Nor,  for  that  matter,  it  seems  to 
me,  must  I  call  that  work  useless  in 
this  time,  because  this  task  is  yours, 
and  that  of  all  learned  men,  as  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  says,  to  com- 
bat, destroy,  and  crush  by  every  study, 
through  word  and  writing,  tfcall  knowl- 
edge that  exalts  itself  against  the 
height  of  God."  For  if  those  now  going 
astray  cannot  be  converted,  at  least 
the  learned  man  or  teacher,  if  he  has 
zeal  for  justice,  must  not  neglect  the 
weak  ones  of  the  Church  who  are  ac- 
customed to  be  scandalized  and  moved 
in  hidden  ways  by  slight  reasons.  1 
propose  to  you  in  this  connection  the 
example  of  all  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
Father  Augustine.  .  .  . 

Therefore  if  there  is  any  willingness 
on  the  part  of  Your  Reverence  to 


work  on  these  things  (for  the  ability 
will  not  fail  to  be  there  through  His 
Grace),  reply,  and  we  will  send  the 
book  which  we  have  not  yet  sent,  that 
through  your  mouth,  filled  with  praise 
of  Him,  the  benign  Spirit  may  reply  to 
the  spirit  of  iniquity  and  fill  up  the 
treasuries  of  His  Church  with  the 
wealth  of  your  wisdom. 

Compendium  oj  All  Heresy  of  the 
Saracens 

Why  the  success  of  Islam  was  per- 
mitted He  alone  knows  to  Whom  no 
one  can  say  "Why  did  you  act  in  this 
manner?"  and  Who  has  said  that  of 
the  many  called,  few  are  chosen.  On 
that  account  I  choose  rather  to  wonder 
at  than  to  question  it.  1  have  briefly 
noted  down  these  facts  beforehand  so 
that  whoever  will  read  the  Toledan 
Collection  may  understand  it.  And  if 
there  is  such  a  one  who  wishes  to  and 
can  write  against  the  whole  of  this 
heresy,  he  may  recognize  with  what 
kind  of  enemy  he  will  have  to  struggle. 
For  perhaps  there  will  yet  be  one 
whose  spirit  the  Lord  will  arouse  to 
free  the  Church  of  God  from  the  great 
shame  it  suffers  from  this  source.  For 
although  it  has  refuted  all  the  other 
heresies  up  to  our  times,  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  through  replying  to 
them,  it  not  only  has  not  replied  to  this 
heresy  alone,  which  above  all  others 
has  brought  widespread  destruction 
upon  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  souls 
of  the  human  race,  but  it  has  not  ap- 
plied itself  greatly,  or  even  slightly,  to 
looking  into  the  nature  of  this  pesti- 
lence or  its  origin. 

This  was  the  whole  reason  why  I, 
Peter,  the  lowly  abbot  of  the  holy 
church  of  Cluny,  while  I  was  staying 
in  the  Spains  for  a  visitation  of  our 
Cluniac  places  which  are  there,  had 
translated  from  the  Arabic  into  the 
Latin,  at  the  cost  of  great  labor  and 
expense,  all  the  unholy  sectarian  doc- 
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trine  and  the  detestable  life  of  its  very 
bad  inventor  [Mohammed],  and  I 
made  it  come  thus  bare  to  our  atten- 
tion so  that  it  might  be  known  how 
foul  and  worthless  this  heresy  was,  and 
in  order  that  some  servant  of  God 
should  be  incited  with  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  refute  it  in  writ- 
ing. But  since — for  shame! — there  is 
no  one  to  do  this  task  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  everywhere  in  the  Church 
the  zeal  for  such  kind  of  sacred 
studies  has  become  lukewarm  (for  I 
have  waited  a  long  time,  and  there 
was  not  one  who  would  open  up  his 
mouth  and  move  his  pen  and  speak  up 
for  holy  Christianity),  I  myself  have 
determined  to  take  up  the  problem  at 
some  time  or  another,  at  least  if  my 
important  occupations  will  allow  me 
to  do  so.  Nevertheless,  in  any  case,  I 
should  be  grateful  to  have  this  task 
performed  well  by  someone  else  rather 
than  poorly  by  myself. 

Book  Against  the  Sect  or  Heresy  oj 
the  Saracens 

PROLOGUE:  But  I  do  not  rightly 
know  whether  the  Mohammedan  error 
is  to  be  called  heresy,  and  its  adherents 
heretics,  or  whether  they  are  to  be 
called  heathens.  For  I  see  them  some- 
times, in  the  manner  of  heretics,  ac- 
cepting some  things  from  the  Christian 
faith  and  rejecting  others.  Yet  some- 
times they  both  act  and  teach  accord- 
ing to  pagan  religious  practice,  which 
no  other  heresy  is  reported  to  have 
done.  For  in  company  with  certain 
heretics,  and  as  the  unholy  Mohammed 
wrote  in  his  Koran,  they  do  indeed 
preach  that  Christ  was  born  of  the 
Virgin;  they  say  that  He  was  greater 
than  all  other  men,  even  than  Moham- 
med himself;  they  affirm  that  He  lived 
without  sin,  and  He  preached  truths, 
that  He  worked  miracles.  They  confess 
Him  to  have  been  the  "spirit"  of  God 
and  the  "word,"  but  neither  the  Spirit 


of  God  nor  the  Word  as  we  understand 
or  expound  it.  They  hold  in  their  folly 
not  only,  like  the  Manicheans,  that  the 
passion  and  death  of  Christ  was  a 
"phantasm,"  but  that  it  was  nothing 
more.  In  these  and  similar  things,  in- 
deed, they  are  of  the  same  mind  as 
heretics.  With  the  pagans,  however, 
they  reject  baptism;  they  refuse  the 
Christian  sacrifice;  they  deride  pen- 
ance and  all  the  other  sacraments  of 
the  Church. 

Choose  whichever  term  you  like 
better,  then.  Either  call  them  heretics 
on  account  of  the  heretical  opinion  by 
which  they  hold  partly  with  the  Church 
and  partly  dissent  from  her,  or  call 
them  pagans  on  account  of  the  sur- 
passing impiety  by  which  they  win 
over  every  heresy  in  the  unholy  pro- 
fession of  error.  .  .  . 

But  whether  the  Mohammedan  error 
is  to  be  despised  with  the  name  of 
heresy  or  decried  as  heathen  or  pagan, 
it  must  in  either  case  be  acted  and 
written  against.  But  because  the 
Latins,  and  especially  those  of  the 
present  time,  having  lost  the  ancient 
zeal  by  which,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Jews,  the  various  lan- 
guages spoken  by  the  Apostles  were 
formerly  marvelled  at,  and  because  the 
Latins  have  known  only  their  own 
language  into  which  they  were  born, 
they  have  not  been  able  even  to  know 
about,  let  alone  oppose,  such  error. 
For  that  reason  "my  heart  stirred  with- 
in me  and  a  flame  was  enkindled  in  my 
meditation."  I  was  indignant  that  the 
Latins  did  not  know  the  cause  of  such 
perdition  and  by  reason  of  that  ig- 
norance could  not  be  moved  to  put 
up  any  resistance;  for  there  was  no 
one  who  replied  to  it  because  there 
was  no  one  who  knew  about  it. 

1  betook  myself  therefore  to  ex- 
perts in  the  Arabic  language,  for  it 
was  out  of  that  language  that  the 
death-dealing  virus  proceeded  to  infect 
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moie  than  half  the  world,  and  1  con- 
vinced them,  through  both  prayer  and 
payment,  to  translate  the  Toledan 
Collection.  .  .  .  And  in  order  that  the 
translations  should  not  lack  the  fullest 
faithfulness  to  the  original  texts,  nor 
anything  be  taken  away  by  deceit  from 
our  attention,  I  also  added  a  Saracen 
to  the  Christian  translators.  .  .  .  The 
Saracen's  name  was  Mohammed.  These 
men,  carefully  going  through  the  very 
inner  library  of  this  strange  people, 
produced  for  Latin  readers  no  small 
volume  from  the  aforementioned  ma- 
terial. This  work  was  done  in  the  year 
in  which  1  went  to  the  Spains  and  had 
a  talk  with  the  lord  Alfonso,  the  vic- 
torious emperor  of  the  Spains,  which 
was  the  year  1141  [1 142-43]  from  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Lord.  .  .  . 

1.  In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  one 
almighty  and  true  God.  A  certain 
Peter,  by  nationality  a  Frenchman,  by 
faith  a  Christian,  by  profession  an 
"abbot"  of  men  who  are  called 
"monks,"  writes  to  the  Arabs,  the  sons 
of  Ishmael,  who  follow  the  law  of  the 
man  who  is  called  Mohammed. 

It  would  appear  strange,  and  per- 
haps it  really  is  so,  that  1,  a  man  very 
far  away  from  you  in  place,  speaking  a 
different  language,  holding  different 
views,  and  an  alien  to  your  customs 
and  life,  should  write  from  the  far 
West  to  men  situated  in  the  East  and 
South;  and  that  I  should  approach  by 
my  speech  those  whom  I  have  never 
seen  and  whom  I  shall  perhaps  never 
see. 

But  I  do  not  approach  you,  as  our 
Christian  people  often  do,  with 
weapons,  but  with  words;  not  with 
force,  but  with  reason;  not  in  hatred, 
but  in  love — love  such  as  must  exist 
between  the  worshippers  of  Christ  and 
those  who  have  turned  away  from 
Christ,  such  as  did  exist  between  our 
Apostles  and  the  Gentiles  of  that  time 


whom  they  invited  to  the  law  ot 
Christ,  and  such  as  existed  between  the 
Ciealor  and  Governor  of  all  things, 
God  Himself,  and  those  whom  He 
turned  away,  when  they  were  still  serv- 
ing the  creature  and  not  the  Creator, 
from  the  worship  of  images  or  demons. 
Clearly  He  loved  them  before  they 
loved  Him;  He  knew  them  before  they 
knew  Him;  He  called  them  when  they 
still  scorned  Him;  He  conferred  good 
things  on  those  who  did  evil  things; 
He  had  compassion  solely  by  His 
Grace  upon  those  who  were  being  lost, 
and  thus  He  snatched  them  from  ever- 
lasting unhappincss.  The  Church  of 
the  Christians  holds  this  from  God 
Himself,  that  inasmuch  as  "He  makes 
His  sun  to  rise  on  the  good  and  the 
evil,  and  it  rains  upon  the  just  and  the 
unjust,"  as  our  Christ  said,  so  the 
Church  loves  her  friends  in  Him  and 
her  enemies  because  of  Him. 

Plain  reason  supports  this  Christian 
authority,  since,  as  a  certain  one  said, 
"Every  animal  loves  what  is  like  it- 
self." This  is  proven  from  the  fact  that 
under  this  genus  which  is  "animal"  in 
which  all  the  quadrupeds,  birds,  and 
other  such  species  are  contained,  each 
animal  is  more  familiar  with  what  is 
like  itself  in  its  proper  species  than  in 
the  universal  genus.  This  appears  in 
tame  animals  and  is  manifest  in  wild 
beasts,  too,  who  either  always  or  at 
least  often  shy  away  from  those  whom 
they  have  distinguished  from  them- 
selves as  far  as  nature  is  concerned 
and  consort  with  those  whom  they 
perceive  to  be  like  or  similar  to  them- 
selves. And  if,  as  is  accustomed  to  hap- 
pen when  they  are  moved  by  anger, 
they  light  against  one  another  for 
whatever  reason,  they  nevertheless 
quickly  return  to  peace,  motivated  by 
calm,  nor  can  they  forget  how  they 
behaved  toward  one  another  in  a  more 
favorable  time.  And  since  man,  too,  is 
a  species  among  the  endless  things,  as 
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I  said,  which  are  included  under 
"animal,"  and  since  he  is  also  armed 
with  reason,  which  no  other  species  of 
animal  has,  he  is  far  more  constrained 
to  love  what  is  like  himself,  counseled 
by  his  reason,  than  that  which  is  com- 
pelled to  do  so  merely  by  its  nature. 
These  are  the  reasons  why  a  Chris- 
tian loves  you,  why  he  must  wish  you 
well.  One  of  them  is  divine,  the  other 
human;  in  the  former  he  obeys  a  divine 


command,  in  the  latter  he  satisfies  his 
own  nature.  In  this  manner  I,  among 
the  innumerable  servants  of  Christ  and 
the  least  among  them,  love  you.  Lov- 
ing you,  1  write  to  you.  Writing  to  you, 
I  invite  you  to  salvation  .  .  .  ,  not  to  a 
salvation  which  passes,  but  to  one 
which  remains;  not  to  a  salvation 
which  finishes  with  a  short  life,  but  to 
one  which  endures  unto  everlasting 
life. 


XIV.  Tlu  Guilds 


THE  growth  of  cities  was  a  central  feature  of  the  late  medieval  commercial 
revival.  The  merchants  and  artisans  of  these  new  urban  communities  regu- 
lated their  economic  life  through  mutual  protective  associations  called 
guilds.  The  interests  of  the  craftsmen  were  protected  through  these 
monopoly  organizations,  and  the  social  and  benevolent  ends  of  the  mem- 
bers were  advanced  through  group  strength.  These  trade  and  craft  guilds 
also  organized  their  lives  around  a  religious  program  that  had  as  its  aim 
the  advancement  of  the  members'  spiritual  welfare.  THE  ORDINANCES  OF 
THE  GUILDS  (No.  61)  indicate  the  integration  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
ends  in  these  unions.  In  this  way  religious  piety  and  devotion  were  joined 
to  economic  activity.  Through  this  attempted  synthesis,  cult  was  included 
as  an  integral  part  of  medieval  Christian  civilization. 


61.  Ordinances  of  the  Guilds,  1345-1349 

From  Original  Sources  of  European  Flistory.  edited  by 
Edward  P.  Chcyney  (Philadelphia:  The  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Press,  1902),  II,  12-16;  21-22;  33-35. 

A.  ORDINANCES  OF  THE  GUILD  in  any  stranger,  except  when  required 

MERCHANTS  OF  SOUTHAMPTON  by  the  alderman  or  steward. 
1.  IN  THE  first  place,  there  shall  be          3-  A"d  when  the  guild  shall  sit,  the 

elected  from  the  guild  merchant,  and  alderman  is  to  have,  each  night,   so 

established,  an  alderman,  a  steward,  a  long  as  the  guild  sits,  two  gallons  of 

chaplain,  four  skevins,  and  an  usher,  wine  and  two  candles,  and  the  steward 

And  it  is  to  be  known  that  whosoever  the  same;  and  the  four  skevins  and  the 

shall  be  alderman  shall  receive  from  chaplain,  each  of  them  one  gallon  of 

each  one  entering  into  the  guild  four-  wine  and  one  candle,  and  the  usher 

pence;    the    steward,    twopence;    the  one  gallon  of  wine, 
chaplain,  twopence;  and  the  usher,  one         4.  And  when  the  guild  shall  sit,  the 

penny.  And  the  guild  shall  meet  twice  lepers  of  La  Madeleine  shall  have  of 

a  year:  that  is  to  say,  on  the  Sunday  the  alms  of  the  guild,  two  sesters  of 

next  after  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day,  ale,  and  the  sick  of  God's  House  and 

and    on    the    Sunday    next    after    St.  of  St.  Julian  shall  have  two  sesters  of 

Mary's  day.  ale.  And  the  Friars  Minors  shall  have 

2.  And    when   the   guild    shall    be  two  sesters  of  ale  and  one  sester  of 

sitting  no  one  of  the  guild  is  to  bring  wine.  And  four  sesters  of  ale  shall  be 
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given  to  the  poor  wherever  the  guild 
shall  meet. 

5.  And  when  the  guild  is  sitting,  no 
one  who  is  of  the  guild  shall  go  out- 
side of  the  town  for  any  business,  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  steward.  And 
if  any  one  does  so,  let  him  be  fined 
two  shillings,  and  pay  them. 

6.  And  when  the  guild  sits,  and  any 
guildsman  is  outside  of  the  city  so  that 
he  does  not  know  it  will  happen,  he 
shall  have  a  gallon  of  wine,  if  his  serv- 
ants come  to  get  it.  And  if  a  guilds- 
man is  ill  and  is  in  the  city,  wine  shall 
be  sent  to  him,  two  loaves  of  bread 
and  a  gallon  of  wine  and  a  dish  from 
the  kitchen;  and  two  approved  men  of 
the  guild  shall  go  to  visit  him  and  look 
after  his  condition. 

7.  And  when  a  guildsman  dies,  all 
those  who  are  of  the  guild  and  are  in 
the  city  shall  attend  the  service  of  the 
dead,   and   guildsmen   shall   bear   the 
body   and   bring   it   to   the   place   of 
burial.  And  whoever  will  not  do  this 
shall  pay  according  to  his  oath,  two- 
pence, to  be  given  to  the  poor.  And 
those  of  the  ward  where  the  dead  man 
shall  be  ought  to  find  a  man  to  watch 
over  the  body  the  night  that  the  dead 
shall  lie  in  his  house.  And  so  long  as 
the  service  of  the  dead  shall  last,  that 
is  to  say  the  vigil  and  the  mass,  there 
ought  to  burn  four  candles  of  the  guild, 
each  candle  of  two  pounds  weight  or 
more,  until  the  body  is  buried.  And 
these  four  candles  shall  remain  in  the 
keeping  of  the  steward  of  the  guild. 

8.  The  steward  ought  to  keep  the 
rolls    and   the   treasure   of   the   guild 
under  the  seal  of  the  alderman  of  the 
guild. 

9.  And  when  a  guildsman  dies,  his 
eldest  son  or  his  next  heir  shall  have 
the  seat  of  his  father,  or  of  his  uncle, 
if  his  father  was  not  a  guildsman,  and 
of  no  other  one;  and  he  shall  give 
nothing  for  his  seat.  No  husband  can 
have  a  seat  in  the  guild  by  right  of  his 


wife,  nor  demand  a  seat  by  right  of 
his  wife's  ancestors. 

10.  And  no  one  has  the  right  or 
power  to  sell  or  give  his  seat  in  the 
guild  to  any  man;  and  the  son  of  a 
guildsman,  other  than  his  eldest  son, 
shall  enter  into  the  guild  on  payment 
of  ten  shillings,  and  he  shall  take  the 
oath  of  the  guild. 

1 1 .  And  if  a  guildsman  shall  be  im- 
prisoned in  England  in  time  of  peace, 
the   alderman   with   the   steward   and 
with  one  of  the  skevins  shall  go  at  the 
cost  of  the  guild,  to  procure  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  one  who  is  in  prison. 

12.  And  if  any  guildsman  strikes 
another  with  his  fist,  and  is  convicted 
thereof,  he  shall  lose  the  guild  until  he 
shall  have  bought  it  back  for  ten  shil- 
lings, and  taken  the  oath  of  the  guild 
again  like  a  new  member.  And  if  a 
guildsman  strikes  another  with  a  stick, 
or  a  knife,  or  any  other  weapon,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  he  shall  lose  the  guild 
and  the  franchise,  and  shall  be  held  as 
a  stranger  until  he  shall  have  been 
reconciled  to  the  good  men  of  the  guild 
and  has  made  recompense  to  the  one 
whom  he  has  injured,  and  has  paid  a 
fine  to  the  guild  of  twenty  shillings; 
and  this  shall  not  be  remitted. 

13.  If  any  one  does  an  injury,  who 
is  not  of  the  guild,  and  is  of  the  fran- 
chise or  strikes   a  guildsman  and   is 
reasonably  convicted  he  shall  lose  his 
franchise  and  go  to  prison  for  a  day 
and  a  night. 

14.  And  if  any  stranger  or  any  other 
who  is  not  of  the  guild  nor  of  the 
franchise  strikes  a  guildsman,  and  is 
reasonably  convicted  thereof,  let  him 
be  in  prison  two  days  and  two  nights, 
unless  the  injury  is  such  that  he  should 
be  more  severely  punished. 

15.  And  if  a  guildsman  reviles  or 
slanders    another    guildsman,    and    a 
complaint  of  it  comes  to  the  alderman, 
and    if    he    is    reasonably    convicted 
thereof,  he  shall  pay  two  shillings  fine 
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to  the  guild,  and  if  he  is  not  able  to 
pay  he  shall  lose  the  guild. 

16.  And  if  anyone  who  is  of  the 
franchise  speaks  evil  of  a  guildsman, 
and   is   convicted   of  this   before   the 
alderman,  he  shall  pay  five  shillings 
for  a  fine  or  lose  the  franchise. 

17.  And  no  one  shall  come  to  the 
council   of  the   guild   if  he   is   not   a 
guildsman. 

18.  And  if  anyone  of  the  guild  for- 
feits the  guild  by  any  act  or  injury, 
and  is  excluded  by  the  alderman  and 
the  steward  and  the  skevins  and  the 
twelve  sworn  men  of  the  city;  and  he 
wishes   to   have   the   guild   again,   he 
shall  do  all  things  anew  just  as  one 
who  has  never  been  of  the  guild,  and 
shall  make  amends  for  his  injury  ac- 
cording to  the  discretion  of  the  alder- 
man and  the  aforesaid  approved  men. 
And  if  anyone  of  the  guild  or  of  the 
franchise  brings  a  suit  against  another 
outside  of  the  city,  by  a  writ  or  with- 
out a  writ,  he  shall  lose  the  guild  and 
the  franchise  if  he  is  convicted  of  it. 

19.  And    no    one    of   the   city    of 
Southampton    shall    buy    anything    to 
sell  again  in  the  same  city,  unless  he 
is   of  the   guild   merchant   or   of  the 
franchise.  And  if  anyone  shall  do  so 
and  is  convicted  of  it,  all  which  he  has 
so   bought   shall   be   forfeited  to   the 
king;   and    no   one   shall    be   quit   of 
custom  unless  he  proves  that  he  is  in 
the  guild  or  in  the  franchise,  and  this 
from  year  to  year. 

20.  And  no  one  shall  buy  honey, 
fat,  salt  herrings,  or  any  kind  of  oil, 
or  millstones,  or  fresh  hides,  or  any 
kind  of  fresh  skins,   unless  he  is   a 
guildsman:  nor  keep  a  tavern  for  wine, 
nor    sell    cloth    at    retail,    except    in 
market  or  fair  days;  nor  keep  grain  in 
his  granary  beyond  five  quarters,  to 
sell  at  retail,  if  he  is  not  a  guildsman; 
and  whoever  shall  do  this  and  be  con- 
victed shall  forfeit  all  to  the  king. 

21.  No  one  of  the  guild  ought  to 


be  partner  or  joint  dealer  in  any  of 
the  kinds  of  merchandise  before  men- 
tioned with  anyone  who  is  not  of  the 
guild,  by  any  manner  of  coverture,  or 
art,  or  contrivance,  or  collusion,  or  in 
any  other  manner.  And  whosoever 
shall  do  this  and  be  convicted,  the 
goods  in  such  manner  bought  shall  be 
forfeited  to  the  king,  and  the  guilds- 
man shall  lose  the  guild. 

22.  If    any    guildsman    falls    into 
poverty  and  has  not  the  wherewithal  to 
live,   and  is  not  able  to  work  or  to 
provide  for  himself,  he  shall  have  one 
mark  from  the  guild  to  relieve  his  con- 
dition when  the  guild  shall  sit.  No  one 
of  the  guild  nor  of  the  franchise  shall 
avow  another's  goods  for  his  by  which 
the  custom  of  the  city  shall  be  in- 
jured. And  if  any  one  does  so  and  is 
convicted,  he  shall  lose  the  guild  and 
the  franchise;  and  the  merchandise  so 
avowed  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  king. 

23.  And     no     private     man     nor 
stranger  shall  bargain  for  or  buy  any 
kind  of  merchandise  coming  into  the 
city  before  a  burgess  of  the  guild  mer- 
chant,   so   long   as   the   guildsman   is 
present  and  wishes  to  bargain  for  and 
buy  this  merchandise;  and  if  anyone 
does  so  and  is  convicted,  that  which 
he  buys  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  king. 

24.  And  anyone  who  is  of  the  guild 
merchant  shall  share  in  all  merchan- 
dise which  another  guildsman  shall  buy 
or  any  other  person,  whosoever  he  is, 
if  he  comes  and  demands  part  and  is 
there  where  the  merchandise  is  bought, 
and  also  if  he  gives  satisfaction  to  the 
seller  and  gives  security  for  his  part. 
But  no  one  who  is  not  a  guildsman  is 
able  or  ought  to  share  with  a  guilds- 
man, without  the  will  of  the  guilds- 
man. 

25.  And  if  any  guildsman  or  other 
of  the  city  refuse  a  part  to  the  guilds- 
man  in  the  manner  above  said,  he  shall 
not  buy  or  sell  in  that  year  in  the 
town,  except  his  victuals. 
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26.  And   if   any   merchant   of   the 
town  buys  wine  or  grain  so  that  all  the 
risk  shall  be  on  the  buyer,  he  shall  not 
pay  custom  for  this  merchandise.  And 
if  any  risk  is  upon  the  seller,  he  shall 
pay. 

27.  It  is   provided   that   the   chief 
alderman  of  the  town,  or  the  bailiffs 
and  the  twelve  sworn  men,  shall  give 
attention    to   the    merchants    as    well 
strangers  as  private  men,  as  often  as  it 
shall  be  required,  to  see  that  they  have 
sufficient  security  for  their  debts,  and 
recognisance  from  their  debtors;  and 
the  day  of  this  shall  be  enrolled  before 
them,  so  that  if  that  day  is  not  kept, 
on  proof  by  the  creditor,  the  debtor 
should  be  then  distrained  according  to 
the  recognisance  which  he  has  made, 
in  lands  and  chattels,  to  give  satisfac- 
tion  according   to   the   usage   of  the 
town,  without  any  manner  of  plead- 
ing, so  that  the  men  of  the  town  should 
not  have  damage  by  the  default  of  pay- 
ment of  the  debtors  aforesaid. 

28.  And  if  any  guildsman  for  any 
debt  which  he  may  owe  will  not  suffer 
himself    to    be    distrained,    or    when 
he   has   been  distrained,   shall  break 
through,  or  make  removal  or  break 
the    king's    lock,    and    be    convicted 
thereof,  he  shall  lose  his  guildship  un- 
til he  has  bought  it  again  for  twenty 
shillings,  and  this  each  time  that  he 
offends  in  such  manner.  And  he  shall 
be  none  the  less  distrained  until  he  has 
made    satisfaction    for    the    debt    he 
owes;  and  if  he  will  not  submit  to 
justice  as  aforesaid  and  be  thereof  con- 
victed, he  shall  go  to  prison  for  a  day 
and  a  night  like  one  who  is  against  the 
peace;  and  if  he  will  not  submit  to 
justice  let  the  matter  be  laid  before 
the  king  and  his  council  in  manner 
aforesaid.  .  .  . 

32.  Every  year,  on  the  morrow  of 
St.  Michael,  shall  be  elected  by  the 
whole  community  of  the  town,  assem- 
bled in  a  place  provided,  to  consider 


the  estate  and  treat  of  the  common 
business  of  the  town — then  shall  be 
elected  by  the  whole  community, 
twelve  discreet  men  to  execute  the 
king's  commands,  together  with  the 
bailiffs,  and  to  keep  the  peace  and 
protect  the  franchise,  and  to  do  and 
keep  justice  to  all  persons,  as  well  poor 
as  rich,  natives  or  strangers,  all  that 
year;  and  to  this  they  shall  be  sworn 
in  the  form  provided.  And  these  twelve 
discreet  men  shall  choose  the  same  day 
two  discreet  men  from  among  them- 
selves and  the  other  profitable  and 
wise  men  to  be  bailiffs  for  the  ensuing 
year,  who  shall  take  care  that  the 
customs  shall  be  well  paid;  and  they 
shall  receive  their  jurisdiction  the  day 
after  Michaelmas,  as  has  been  custom- 
ary. And  this  shall  be  done  from  year 
to  year,  so  that  the  bailiffs  shall  be 
renewed  every  year,  and  the  twelve 
aforesaid,  if  there  is  occasion.  The 
same  shall  be  done  as  to  clerk  and 
sergeants  of  the  city,  in  making  and 
removing.  .  .  . 

35.  The  common  chest  shall  be  in 
the  house  of  the  chief  alderman  or  of 
the  steward,  and  the  three  keys  of  it 
shall  be  lodged  with  three  discreet 
men  of  the  aforesaid  twelve  sworn 
men,  or  with  three  of  the  skevins,  who 
shall  loyally  take  care  of  the  common 
seal,  and  the  charters  and  the  treasure 
of  the  town,  and  the  standards,  and 
other  muniments  of  the  town;  and  no 
letter  shall  be  sealed  with  the  common 
seal,  nor  any  charter  taken  out  of  the 
common-chest  but  in  the  presence  of 
six  or  twelve  sworn  men,  and  of  the 
alderman  or  steward;  and  nobody  shall 
sell  by  any  kind  of  measure  or  weight 
that  is  not  sealed,  under  forfeiture  of 
two  shillings.  .  .  . 

B.    ARTICLES  OF  THE  CRAFT  GUILD 
SPURRIERS  OF  LONDON,   1 345 

Be  it  remembered,  that  on  Tuesday, 
the  morrow  of  St.  Peter's  Chains,  in 
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the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  III,  the  articles  under- 
written were  read  before  John  Ham- 
mond, mayor,  Roger  de  Depham,  re- 
corder, and  the  alderman;  and  seeing 
that  the  same  were  deemed  befitting, 
they  were  accepted  and  enrolled  in 
these  words: 

In  the  first  place, — that  no  one  of 
the  trade  of  spurriers  shall  work  longer 
than  from  the  beginning  of  the  day 
until  curfew  rung  out  at  the  Church  of 
St.  Sepulchre,  without  Newgate;  by 
reason  that  no  man  can  work  so  neatly 
by  night  as  by  day.  And  many  persons 
of  the  said  trade,  who  compass  how  to 
practice  deception  in  their  work,  de- 
sire to  work  by  night  rather  than  by  day; 
and  then  they  introduce  false  iron,  and 
iron  that  has  been  cracked,  for  tin,  and 
also  they  put  gilt  on  false  copper, 
and  cracked.  And  further, — many  of 
the  said  trade  are  wandering  about  all 
day,  without  working  at  all  at  their 
trade;  and  then,  when  they  have  be- 
come drunk  and  frantic,  they  take  to 
their  work,  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
sick,  and  all  their  neighborhood,  as 
well  by  reason  of  the  broils  that  arise 
between  them  and  the  strange  folks 
who  arc  dwelling  among  them.  And 
then  they  blow  up  their  fires  so  vigor- 
ously, that  their  forges  begin  all  at 
once  to  blaze  to  the  great  peril  of 
themselves  and  of  all  the  neighborhood 
around.  And  then,  too,  all  the  neigh- 
bors are  much  in  dread  of  the  sparks, 
which  so  vigorously  issue  forth  in  all 
directions  from  the  mouths  of  the 
chimneys  in  their  forges.  By  reason 
thereof  it  seems  unto  them  that  work- 
ing by  night  should  be  put  to  an  end, 
in  order  to  avoid  such  false  work  and 
such  perils:  and  therefore  the  mayor 
and  the  aldermen  do  will,  by  the  as- 
sent of  the  good  folks  of  the  said  trade, 
and  for  the  common  profit,  that  from 
henceforth  such  time  for  working,  and 
such  false  work  made  in  the  trade, 


shall  be  forbidden.  And  if  any  person 
shall  be  found  in  the  said  trade  to  do 
the  contrary  hereof,  let  him  be 
amerced,  the  first  time  in  40d.,  one- 
half  thereof  to  go  to  the  use  of  the 
Chamber  of  the  Guildhall  of  London, 
and  the  other  half  to  the  use  of  the 
said  trade;  the  second  time,  in  half  a 
mark,  and  the  third  time  in  10s.,  to  the 
use  of  the  same  Chamber  and  trade; 
and  the  fourth  time,  let  him  forswear 
the  trade  forever. 

Also  that  no  one  of  the  said  trade 
shall  hang  his  spurs  out  on  Sundays,  or 
any  other  days  that  are  double  feasts, 
but  only  a  sign  indicating  his  business: 
and  such  spurs  as  they  shall  so  sell, 
they  are  to  show  and  sell  within  their 
shops,  without  exposing  them  without, 
or  opening  the  doors  or  windows  of 
their  shops,  on  the  pain  aforesaid. 

Also,  that  no  one  of  the  said  trade 
shall  keep  a  house  or  shop  to  carry 
on  his  business,  unless  he  is  free  of 
the  city;  and  that  no  one  shall  cause  to 
be  sold,  or  exposed  for  sale,  any  man- 
ner of  old  spurs  for  new  ones,  or  shall 
garnish  them  or  change  them  for  new 
ones. 

Also,  that  no  one  of  the  said  trade 
shall  take  an  apprentice  for  a  less  term 
than  seven  years,  and  such  apprentice 
shall  be  enrolled  according  to  the 
usages  of  the  said  city. 

Also,  that  if  any  one  of  the  said 
trade,  who  is  not  a  freeman,  shall  take 
an  apprentice  for  a  term  of  years,  he 
shall  be  amerced  as  aforesaid. 

Also,  that  no  one  of  the  said  trade 
shall  receive  the  apprentice,  serving- 
man  or  journeyman  of  another  in  the 
same  trade,  during  the  term  agreed 
upon  between  his  master  and  him;  on 
the  pain  aforesaid. 

Also,  that  no  alien  of  another  coun- 
try, or  foreigner  of  this  country,  shall 
follow  or  use  the  said  trade,  unless  he 
is  enfranchised  before  the  mayor, 
alderman  and  chamberlain;  and  that 
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by  witness  and  surety  of  the  good 
folks  of  the  said  trade,  who  will  under- 
take for  him  as  to  his  loyalty  and  his 
good  behavior. 

Also,  that  no  one  of  the  said  trade 
shall  work  on  Saturdays,  after  None 
has  been  rung  out  in  the  City;  and  not 
from  that  hour  until  the  Monday 
morning. 

C.    REPORT    OF    THE    SOCIAL    GUILD    OF 
ST.  KATHARINE  AT  NORWICH,  1389 

To  the  most  excellent  prince  and 
lord,  our  lord  Richard,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  king  of  England  and  France, 
and  to  his  council  in  his  chancery,  his 
humble  lieges,  the  guardians  of  a  cer- 
tain fraternity  of  Saint  Katharine  the 
virgin  and  martyr,  in  the  church  of 
Saint  Simon  and  Saint  Judc  in  Nor- 
wich, all  subjection  and  reverence  and 
honor.  By  virtue  of  a  certain  proclama- 
tion recently  made  according  to  royal 
command  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
of  Norfolk  at  Norwich,  we  certify  to 
your  excellency  according  to  the  form 
of  the  aforesaid  proclamation,  that 
our  aforesaid  fraternity  was  founded 
in  the  year  1307,  by  certain  parish- 
ioners of  the  said  church,  and  by 
others  devoted  to  God,  to  the  honor 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  and  of  Saint  Katharine 
the  virgin  and  martyr,  and  of  all  saints, 
and  for  keeping  up  an  increase  of  light 
in  the  said  Church;  under  certain 
ordinances  made  and  issued  with  com- 
mon consent  of  the  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  aforesaid  fraternity.  The  tenor 
of  these  ordinances  follows  in  these 
words: 

in  the  first  place  with  one  assent  it 
is  ordained  that  all  the  brethren  and 
sisters  of  this  guild  shall  come  together 
to  the  parish  church  of  Saint  Simon 
and  Saint  Jude,  in  Norwich,  on  the  day 
of  Saint  Katharine,  to  go  in  the  proces- 
sion with  their  candle,  which  is  borne 
before  them,  and  to  hear  the  Mass  of 


Saint  Katharine  in  the  aforesaid 
church;  and  at  that  Mass  every  brother 
and  sister  shall  offer  a  half-penny. 

And  also  it  is  ordained  that  what 
brother  or  sister  shall  be  absent  at  the 
procession  aforesaid,  or  at  Mass,  or  at 
offering,  he  shall  pay  to  the  chattels  of 
the  guild  two  pounds  of  wax,  but  they 
may  be  excused  reasonably. 

And  also  it  is  ordained,  that  where 
a  brother  or  a  sister  is  dead,  and  every 
brother  and  sister  shall  come  to  Dirige 
and  to  Mass;  and  at  the  Mass,  each 
shall  offer  a  half-penny,  and  give  a 
half-penny  to  alms;  and  for  a  Mass 
to  be  sung  for  the  soul  of  the  dead,  a 
penny.  And  at  the  Dirige,  every 
brother  and  sister  that  is  lettered  shall 
say,  for  the  soul  of  the  dead,  Placebo 
and  Dirige,  in  the  place  where  they 
shall  come  together;  and  every  brother 
and  sister  that  is  not  lettered  shall  say 
for  the  soul  of  the  dead,  twenty  times, 
the  Paternoster,  with  Ave  Mitria;  and 
from  the  chattels  of  the  guild  shall 
there  be  two  candles  of  wax,  of  sixteen 
pounds  weight,  about  the  body  ot  the 
dead. 

And  also  it  is  ordained,  that  if  any 
brother  or  sister  die  out  of  the  city 
of  Norwich,  within  eight  miles,  six  of 
the  brethren  that  have  the  chattels  of 
the  guild  in  keeping  shall  go  to  that 
brother  or  sister  that  is  dead;  and  if 
it  be  lawful,  they  shall  carry  it  to  Nor- 
wich, or  else  it  be  buried  there;  and 
if  the  body  be  buried  out  of  Norwich, 
all  the  brethren  and  sisters  shall  be 
warned  to  come  to  the  foresaid  church 
of  Saint  Simon  and  Saint  Jude,  and 
there  shall  be  done  for  the  soul  of  the 
dead  all  services,  light  and  offering  as 
if  the  body  were  there  present.  And 
what  brother  or  sister  be  absent  at 
Placebo  and  Dirige,  or  at  Mass,  he 
shall  pay  two  pounds  of  wax  to  the 
chattels  of  the  guild,  unless  he  be 
reasonably  excused.  And  nevertheless 
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he  shall  do  for  the  dead  as  it  is  said 
before. 

And  also  it  is  ordained  that,  on  the 
morrow  after  the  guild  day  all  the 
brethren  and  sisters  shall  come  to  the 
aforesaid  church,  and  there  sing  a 
Mass  of  Requiem  for  the  souls  of  the 
brethren  and  sisters  of  this  guild,  and 
for  all  Christian  souls,  and  each  oiler 
there  a  farthing.  And  whoso  is  absent 
he  shall  pay  a  pound  of  wax. 

And  also  it  is  ordained  that  if  any 
brother  or  sister  fall  into  poverty, 
through  adventure  of  the  world,  his 
estate  shall  be  helped  by  every  brother 
and  sister  of  the  guild,  with  a  farthing 
in  the  week. 

And  also  it  is  ordained  by  common 
assent  that  if  there  be  any  discord  be- 
tween brothers  and  sisters,  that  dis- 
cord shall  be  first  showed  to  other 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  guild,  and 
by  them  shall  accord  be  made,  if  it 
may  be  skillfully.  And  if  they  cannot 
be  so  brought  to  accord,  it  shall  be 
lawful  to  them  to  go  to  the  common 
law,  without  any  maintenance.  And 


whoso  does  against  this  ordinance,  he 
shall  pay  two  pounds  of  wax  to  the 
light. 

Also  it  is  ordained,  by  common  as- 
sent, that  if  any  brother  of  this  guild 
be  chosen  into  office  and  refuse  it,  he 
shall  pay  two  pounds  of  wax  to  the 
light  of  Saint  Katharine. 

Also  it  is  ordained,  by  common  as- 
sent, that  the  brethren  and  sisters  of 
this  guild,  in  the  worship  of  Saint 
Katharine,  shall  have  a  livery  of  hoods 
in  suit,  and  eat  together  in  their  guild 
day,  at  their  common  cost;  and  whoso 
fails,  he  shall  pay  two  pounds  of  wax 
to  the  light. 

Also  it  is  ordained,  by  common  as- 
sent, that  no  brother  or  sister  shall  be 
received  into  this  guild  but  by  the 
alderman  and  twelve  brethren  of  the 
guild. 

And  as  to  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
the  said  fraternity,  we  make  known  to 
your  excellency,  likewise,  tiiat  we  the 
aforesaid  guardians  have  in  our  cus- 
tody, foi  the  use  of  the  said  fraternity, 
twenty  shillings  of  silver. 


XV.  Late  Medieval  Christian  Culture 


A  RENAISSANCE  or  flowering  of  artistic,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  life  de- 
veloped in  medieval  society  during  the  period  of  about  two  hundred 
years  from  the  late  eleventh  through  the  thirteenth  century.  The  period 
was  characterized  by  new  techniques  in  the  arts  and  crafts,  a  zeal  for  in- 
tellectual pursuits,  the  growth  of  distinctive  institutions  of  learning,  and  a 
spiritual  stirring  which  produced  new  religious  bodies  for  Christians  seek- 
ing perfection  and  mystical  union  with  God.  The  synthesis  achieved  by 
these  movements  has  often  been  termed  one  of  the  most  flourishing  achieve- 
ments in  Christian  history.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  productions  on  all 
levels  of  human  endeavor  during  these  years  developed  from  earlier 
Gregorian  reforms.  They  were  both  a  rebirth  of  perennial  Christian  ideals 
and  a  creative  lifting  of  Catholic  Europe's  culture. 

A  style  of  architecture  was  innovated  in  France  at  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century — daring,  high,  and  dazzling — which  departed  from  tradi- 
tional Romanesque  forms  of  the  early  medieval  period.  As  the  abbey 
church  of  Cluny  represented  the  most  beautiful  accomplishment  of 
Romanesque  architecture,  so  the  Parisian  abbey  church  of  St.-Denis, 
consecrated  in  1 1 44,  officially  inaugurated  the  style  of  architecture  which 
Renaissance  Italians  later  called  ktGothic,"  or  barbarian.  The  main 
characteristic  of  the  new  style  was  a  crossing  of  the  arches  by  two  inter- 
secting ribs  supporting  the  vaults  and  resting  them  on  the  extremities  of 
the  drums;  the  outward  "flying"  buttresses  in  turn  nullified  the  action  of 
the  thrust.  Abbot  Suger  of  St.-Denis  (1151),  patron  of  the  new  style,  was 
a  medieval  type  of  the  classical  French  ecclesiastical  statesman.  While 
reforming  and  improving  his  royal  abbey,  Suger  served  as  adviser  and 
friend  to  Kings  Louis  VI  and  VII,  and  as  regent  of  France  during  the 
second  crusade.  Among  the  abbot's  literary  works,  ON  THE  ABBEY  CHURCH 
OF  ST.-DENIS  (No.  62)  is  a  classic  of  art  history.  Bishops  quickly  adopted 
the  new  style  for  their  cathedral  churches;  lay  organizations  of  crafts  and 
trades  were  formed  to  construct  these  testaments  of  "dogma  in  stone"  to 
the  glory  of  God.  Built  as  a  logical  whole,  these  churches  were  an  attempt 
to  carry  a  visual  synthesis  of  Christian  doctrine  through  facades,  pointed 
arches,  stained  glass  windows,  statuary,  and  minute  decoration. 

One  of  the  pioneers  of  scholastic  philosophy  was  St.  Anselm  (1 109), 
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monk  of  Bee  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  broke  from  the  con- 
fining tradition  of  basing  theological  speculation  on  the  teachings  and 
proofs  of  the  Church  Fathers.  St.  Anselm,  while  holding  that  belief 
precedes  understanding  of  God  and  His  truth,  defended  the  use  of  specula- 
tive reason,  made  use  of  metaphysics,  and  in  general  revived  the  science  of 
theology.  His  "ontological  argument"  for  the  existence  of  God  in  THE 
FROSLOGION  (No.  63)  was  based  on  the  premise  that  since  God  is  "that 
than  which  nothing  greater  can  be  conceived,"  He  must  exist  because  real 
existence  is  greater  than  conceptual  existence.  This  type  of  argumentation, 
later  rejected  by  St.  Thomas  and  Kant  but  defended  by  Scotus,  Descartes, 
and  Hegel,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  explanation  of  truth,  and 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  great  ontological  disputations  over  universals 
as  realities,  concepts,  or  mere  names. 

In  England,  William,  monastic  librarian  of  Malmesbury  (c.  1140), 
continued  the  medieval  tradition  of  chronical  narration  of  historical  events. 
His  ecclesiastical  annals  and  HISTORY  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND  (No.  64) 
continued  the  earlier  work  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  and  summarized  events 
from  Saxon  times  down  to  1140.  This  narrative,  while  showing  no  clear 
distinction  between  fact  and  legend,  does  indicate  a  growing  reserve  or 
discrimination  in  dealing  with  source  material.  Criticism,  however,  is 
secondary  to  credulity  in  the  works  of  William  and  other  medieval  his- 
torians such  as  Bishop  Otto  of  Freising  or  the  monk  Ordericus  Vitalis. 
Historical  science  did  not  achieve  the  higher  level  attained  by  philosophical 
and  theological  effort  during  this  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  John  of  Salisbury  ( 1 1 80),  alumnus  of  the  school 
and  later  bishop  of  Chartres,  secretary  to  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  is  a  better 
example  of  English  humanistic  scholarship  during  this  period.  His  STATES- 
MAN'S BOOK  (No.  65),  which  became  a  basic  source  book  in  succeeding 
ages  for  political  theory,  drew  heavily  upon  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Ambrose 
as  sources,  and  represents  the  increased  interest  in  law  and  government 
which  characterized  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  a  student  of  logic,  dialectics,  pagan  and  Christian  classics. 

Learning  in  the  thirteenth  century  lacked  the  humanistic  spirit  of  the 
twelfth  century,  while  taking  on  a  new  orientation.  The  philosophic 
dispute  over  universals,  the  development  of  urban  universities  as  centers  of 
theological  culture,  the  birth  of  the  mendicant  orders  of  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  and  the  teaching  of  Aristotle  by  new  masters — all  heralded 
the  arrival  of  the  golden  age  of  medieval  scholastic  philosophy.  The  re- 
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discovery  of  Aristotle's  teachings  by  Western  Europe  was  complicated  by 
their  appearance  through  the  mature  cultural  patterns  of  Arabian,  Moorish, 
and  Jewish  commentators  and  translations.  Was  there  a  danger  of  the 
traditional  faith  being  altered  or  transformed  by  such  contacts  which  were 
unknown  for  fully  five  hundred  previous  years?  Or  could  the  corpus  of 
Aristotle's  writings  on  logic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  and  science  be  baptized 
in  scholastic  forms  of  disputation — the  citing  of  authorities  and  balancing 
of  contradictory  opinions — and  framed  in  an  interrelated  "whole"  of  co- 
ordinated knowledge  and  rationalized  theology?  This  major  issue  was  met 
and  slowly  resolved  during  the  thirteenth  century  in  a  conflict  that  had  all 
the  overtones  of  perennial  Gnosticism  and  the  problems  of  the  first 
Apologists.  The  eventual  victory  of  the  Aristotelean  scholastics  secured  a 
balanced  approach  to  the  problems  of  grace  and  nature. 

The  Dominican  Friars,  who  developed  in  the  first  half  of  the  thir- 
lecnth  century  as  a  mendicant  order  of  students  and  teachers,  gradually 
won  status  in  the  university  circles,  broke  from  the  Augustinian  tradition, 
slowly  adapted  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  placed  the  teaching  of  the 
Arabian  philosophers  in  their  true  light.  By  synthesizing  the  corpus  of 
learning  concerning  both  faith  and  reason  they  saved  Catholicism  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  as  the  Apologists  had  in  the  second  century,  from  deny- 
ing the  distinct  rights  of  reason  in  its  own  domain,  while  preserving  the 
realm  of  the  faith  and  revealed  truth  as  valid  and  supreme.  St.  Albert 
the  Great  (1280),  a  German  Dominican  teacher  in  Germany  and  Paris, 
later  bishop  of  Rcgensburg,  collected  an  encyclopedia  of  scientific  data  of 
which  THE  LITTLE  WORK  ON  ALCHEMY  (No.  66)  is  an  example.  Through 
his  distinctions  and  observations  on  biology,  botany,  geology,  and  chemis- 
try he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  methods  of  experimental  science  among 
Western  students.  His  most  lasting  influence  was  in  training  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  (1274),  Italian  Dominican,  teacher  and  writer  at  Paris,  who 
made  one  of  the  most  lasting  contributions  to  Western  thought  by  his 
philosophic,  dogmatic,  moral,  and  apologetic  treatises  and  commentaries 
which  have  marked  him  as  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  Catholic  thinkers. 
His  doctrine  was  made  official  and  authoritative  for  Catholic  schools  by 
Pope  Leo  XIII  in  1879.  St.  Thomas'  Summa  Theologica,  a  compendium 
of  dogmatic  treatises,  of  which  ON  NATURAL  LAW  (No.  67)  is  typical, 
is  the  classic  thirteenth-century  synthesis  or  harmonious  metaphysical  sys- 
tem of  viewing  the  "whole"  of  supernatural  and  natural  reality. 

St.   Bonaventure    (1274),   Franciscan  theologian,   minister  general 
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of  his  order  and  cardinal,  defended  the  conservative  and  traditional 
school  of  thought,  both  Platonic  and  Augustinian,  and  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  the  will  rather  than  the  intellect  as  developed  by  St.  Thomas. 
His  RETRACING  THE  ARTS  TO  THEOLOGY  (No.  68)  places  the  liberal  philo- 
sophic disciplines  as  handmaids  of  theology,  and  reveals  him  as  superior  to 
Aquinas  in  mystical  theology.  Thus  no  single  individual  thirteenth-century 
synthesis  gained  universal  acceptance  among  students  of  the  time,  and  the 
two  mendicant  orders  championed  rival  systems  in  the  academic  as  well 
as  the  religious  world.  Their  competition,  as  well  as  that  of  other  clerical 
and  lay  teachers  and  students  at  the  new  intellectual  centers,  proved  in 
time,  after  the  heat  of  battle,  to  have  enriched,  balanced,  and  broadened 
the  whole  scholastic  achievement. 


62.  Suger  of  St. -Denis:  The  Abbey  Church  of  Si. -Denis,  1144 

From  Abbot  Sugcr  on  the  Abbey  Church  of  St. -Denis  and  Its  Ait  Treasures,  trans,  by 
Erwin  Panofsky  (Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Princeton  University  Press,  1946),  pp.  93-103, 
111-121. 


A.    ON  HIS  ADMINISTRATION 

I.  IN  THE  twenty-third  year  of  our 
administration,  when  we  sat  on  a  cer- 
tain day  in  the  general  chapter,  con- 
ferring with  our  brethren  about  matters 
both  common  and  private,  these  very 
beloved  brethren  and  sons  began 
strenuously  to  beseech  me  in  charity 
that  I  might  not  allow  the  fruits  of  our 
so  great  labors  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence;  and  rather  to  save  for  the 
memory  of  posterity,  in  pen  and  ink, 
those  increments  which  the  generous 
munificence  of  Almighty  God  had  be- 
stowed upon  this  church,  in  the  time  of 
our  prelacy,  in  the  acquisition  of  new 
assets  as  well  as  in  the  recovery  of  lost 
ones,  in  the  multiplication  of  improved 
possessions,  in  the  construction  of 
buildings,  and  the  accumulation  of 
gold,  silver,  most  precious  gems  and 
very  good  textiles.  For  this  one  thing 
they  promised  us  two  in  return:  by 
such  a  record  we  would  deserve  the 


continual  fervor  of  all  succeeding 
brethren  in  their  prayers  for  the  sal- 
vation of  our  soul;  and  we  would 
rouse,  through  this  example,  their 
zealous  solicitude  for  the  good  care  of 
the  church  of  God.  We  thus  devoutly 
complied  with  their  devoted  and 
reasonable  requests,  not  with  any  de- 
sire for  empty  glory  nor  with  any  claim 
to  the  reward  of  human  praise  and 
transitory  compensation;  and  lest,  after 
our  demise,  the  church  be  diminished 
in  its  revenue  by  any  or  anyone's 
roguery  and  the  ample  increments 
which  the  generous  munificence  of 
God  has  bestowed  in  the  time  of  our 
administration  be  tacitly  lost  under  bad 
successors,  we  have  deemed  it  worthy 
and  useful,  just  as  we  thought  fitting 
to  begin,  in  its  proper  place,  our  tale 
about  the  construction  of  the  buildings 
and  the  increase  of  the  treasures  with 
the  body  of  the  church  of  the  most 
blessed  Martyrs  Denis,  Rusticus,  and 
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Eleutherius  (which  church  has  most 
tenderly  fostered  us  from  mother's 
milk  to  old  age),  so  to  inform  present 
and  future  readers  about  the  increase 
of  the  revenue  by  starting  from  his 
own  little  town,  that  is  to  say,  his  first 
resting-place,  and  its  vicinity  on  all 
sides.  .  .  . 

XXIV.  Having  assigned  the  increase 
of   the   revenue   in   this   manner,   we 
turned   our  hand   to  the   memorable 
construction  of  buildings,  so  that  by 
this  thanks  might  be  given  to  Almighty 
God  by  us  as  well  as  by  our  succes- 
sors; and  that  by  good  example  their 
ardor  might  be   roused   to   the   con- 
tinuation   and,    if    necessary,    to    the 
completion  of  this  work.  For  neither 
any  want  nor  any  hindrance  by  any 
power  will  have  to  be  feared  if,  for 
the   love   of   the   Holy   Martyrs,   one 
takes  safely  care  of  oneself  by  one's 
own  resources.  The  first  work  on  this 
church  which  we  began  under  the  in- 
spiration of  God  was  this:  because  of 
the  age  of  the  old  walls  and  their  im- 
pending ruin  in  some  places,  we  sum- 
moned the  best  painters  I  could  find 
from  diilerent  regions,  and  reverently 
caused  these  walls  to  be  repaired  and 
becomingly    painted    with    gold    and 
precious  colors.   T  completed  this  all 
the  more  gladly  because  I  had  wished 
to  do  it,  if  ever  I  should  have  an  op- 
portunity, even  while  1  was  a  pupil  in 
school. 

XXV.  However,  even  while  this  was 
being  completed  at  great  expense,   I 
found  myself,  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  Divine  Will  and  because  of  that 
inadequacy  which  we  often  saw  and 
felt  on  feast  days,  namely  the  Feast  of 
the  blessed  Denis,  the  Fair,  and  very 
many  others  (for  the  narrowness  of  the 
place  forced  the  women  to  run  toward 
the  altar  upon  the  heads  of  the  men  as 
upon  a  pavement  with  much  anguish 
and  noisy  confusion),  encouraged  by 
the  counsel  of  wise  men  and  by  the 


prayers  of  many  monks  (lest  it  dis- 
please God  and  the  Holy  Martyrs)  to 
enlarge  and  amplify  the  noble  church 
consecrated  by  the  Hand  Divine;  and 
T  set  out  at  once  to  begin  this  very 
thing.  In  our  chapter  as  well  as  in 
church  I  implored  Divine  mercy  that 
He  Who  is  the  One,  the  beginning  and 
the  ending,  Alpha  and  Omega,  might 
join  a  good  end  to  a  good  beginning 
by  a  safe  middle;  that  He  might  not 
repel  from  the  building  of  the  temple 
a  bloody  man  who  desired  this  very 
thing,  with  his  whole  heart,  more  than 
to  obtain  the  treasures  of  Constanti- 
nople. Thus  we  began  work  at  the 
former  entrance  with  the  doors.  We 
tore  down  a  certain  addition  asserted 
to  have  been  made  by  Charlemagne  on 
a  very  honorable  occasion  (for  his 
father,  the  Emperor  Pepin,  had  com- 
manded that  he  be  buried,  for  the  sins 
of  his  father  Charles  Martel,  outside 
at  the  entrance  with  the  doors,  face 
downward  and  not  recumbent);  and 
we  set  our  hand  to  this  part.  As  is 
evident  we  exerted  ourselves  inces- 
santly with  the  enlargement  of  the  body 
of  the  church  as  well  as  with  the  treb- 
ling of  the  entrance  and  the  doors,  and 
with  the  erection  of  high  and  noble 
towers.  .  .  . 

XXVIII.  In  the  same  year,  cheered 
by  so  holy  and  so  auspicious  a  work, 
we  hurried  to  begin  the  chamber  of 
divine  atonement  in  the  upper  choir 
where  the  continual  and  frequent  Vic- 
tim of  our  redemption  should  be  sacri- 
ficed in  secret  without  disturbance  by 
the  crowds.  And,  as  is  found  in  our 
treatise  about  the  consecration  of  this 
upper  structure,  we  were  mercifully 
deemed  worthy — God  helping  and 
prospering  us  and  our  concerns — to 
bring  so  holy,  so  glorious,  and  so  fa- 
mous a  strucluie  to  a  good  end,  to- 
gether with  our  brethren  and  fellow 
servants;  we  felt  all  the  more  indebted 
to  God  and  the  Holy  Martyrs  as  He, 
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by  so  long  a  postponement,  had  re- 
served what  had  to  be  done  for  our 
lifetime  and  labors.  For  who  am  /,  or 
what  is  my  father's  house,  that  I 
should  have  presumed  to  begin  so 
noble  and  pleasing  an  edifice,  or 
should  have  hoped  to  finish  it,  had  I 
not,  relying  upon  the  help  of  Divine 
mercy  and  the  Holy  Martyrs,  devoted 
my  whole  self,  both  with  mind  and 
body,  to  this  very  task?  But  He  Who 
gave  the  will  also  gave  the  power;  be- 
cause the  good  work  was  in  the  will 
therefore  it  stood  in  perfection  by  the 
help  of  God.  How  much  the  Hand 
Divine  Which  operates  in  such  matters 
has  protected  this  glorious  work  is  also 
surely  proven  by  the  fact  that  It 
allowed  that  whole  magnificent  build- 
ing to  be  completed  in  three  years  and 
three  months,  from  the  crypt  below  to 
the  summit  of  the  vaults  above,  elabo- 
rated with  the  variety  of  so  many 
arches  and  columns,  including  even 
the  consummation  of  the  roof.  There- 
fore the  inscription  of  the  earlier  con- 
secration also  defines,  with  only  one 
word  eliminated,  the  year  of  comple- 
tion of  this  one,  thus: 

The   year  was  the  One  Thousand, 

One  Hundred,  Forty  and 
Fourth    of    the    Word    when    [this 

structure]  was  consecrated. 

To  these  verses  of  the  inscription  we 
choose  the  following  ones  to  be  added: 

Once  the  new  rear  part  is  joined  to 

the  part  in  front, 
The  church  shines  with   its  middle 

part  brightened. 
For  bright  is  that  which  is  brightly 

coupled  with  the  bright. 
And  bright  is  the  noble  edifice  which 

is  pervaded  by  the  new  light; 
Which  stands  enlarged  in  our  time, 
1,  who  was  Suger,  being  the  leader 

while  it  was  being  accomplished. 

Eager  to  press  on  my  success,  since 
I  wished  nothing  more  under  heaven 
than  to  seek  the  honor  of  my  mother 


church  which  with  maternal  affection 
had  suckled  me  as  a  child,  had  held  me 
upright  as  a  stumbling  youth,  had 
mightily  strengthened  me  as  a  mature 
man,  and  had  solemnly  set  me  among 
the  princes  of  the  Church  and  the 
realm,  we  devoted  ourselves  to  the 
completion  of  the  work  and  strove  to 
raise  and  to  enlarge  the  transept  wings 
of  the  church  so  as  to  correspond  to 
the  form  of  the  earlier  and  later  work 
that  had  to  be  joined  by  them. 

XXIX.  This  done,  when  under  the 
persuasion  of  some  we  had  devoted 
our  efforts  to  carrying  on  the  work 
upon  the  front  towers  (already  com- 
pleted on  one  side),  the  Divine  will, 
as  we  believe,  diverted  us  to  the  fol- 
lowing: we  would  undertake  to  renew 
the  central  body  of  the  church,  which 
is  called  the  nave,  and  harmonize  and 
equalize  it  with  the  two  parts  already 
remodelled.  We  would  retain,  however, 
as  much  as  we  could  of  the  old  walls 
on  which,  by  the  testimony  of  the  an- 
cient writers,  the  Highest  Priest,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  had  laid  His  hand; 
so  that  the  reverence  for  the  ancient 
consecration  might  be  safeguarded, 
and  yet  a  congruous  consistency  might 
be  assured  to  the  modern  work  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  course  embarked 
upon.  The  chief  reason  for  this  change 
was  this:  if,  in  our  own  time  or  under 
our  successors,  work  on  the  nave  of 
the  church  would  only  be  done  be- 
tweenwhiles,  whenever  the  towers 
would  afford  the  opportunity,  the  nave 
would  not  be  completed  according  to 
plan  without  much  delay  or,  in  case  of 
any  unlucky  development,  never.  For 
no  difficulty  would  ever  embarrass 
those  then  in  power  but  that  the  link 
between  the  old  and  the  new  work 
would  suffer  long  postponement.  How- 
ever, since  it  has  already  been  started 
with  the  extension  of  the  side  aisles,  it 
will  be  completed  either  through  us  or 
through  those  whom  the  Lord  shall 
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elect,  He  Himself  helping.  The  recol- 
lection of  the  past  is  the  promise  of  the 
future,  for  the  most  liberal  Lord  Who, 
among  other  greater  things,  has  also 
provided  the  makers  of  the  marvelous 
windows,  a  rich  supply  of  sapphire 
glass,  and  ready  funds  of  about  seven 
hundred  pounds  or  more  will  not  suf- 
fer that  there  be  a  lack  of  means  for 
the  completion  of  the  work.  For  He 
is  the  beginning  and  the  ending.  .  .  . 

B.    THE  CONSECRATION  OI-   TUT 
CHURCH 

111.  On  a  certain  day  when,  with  a 
downpour  of  rain,  a  dark  opacity  had 
covered  the  turbid  air,  those  accus- 
tomed to  assist  in  the  work  while  the 
carts  were  coming  down  to  the  quarry 
went  off  because  of  the  violence  of  the 
rain.  The  ox-drivers  complained  and 
protested  that  they  had  nothing  to  do 
and  that  the  laborers  were  standing 
around  and  losing  time.  Clamoring, 
they  grew  so  insistent  that  some  weak 
and  disabled  persons  together  with  a 
few  boys — seventeen  in  number  and, 
if  1  am  not  mistaken,  with  a  priest 
present — hastened  to  the  quarry, 
picked  up  one  of  the  ropes,  fastened  it 
to  a  column  and  abandoned  another 
shaft  which  was  lying  on  the  ground; 
for  there  was  nobody  who  would  un- 
dertake to  haul  this  one.  Thus,  ani- 
mated by  pious  zeal,  the  little  flock 
prayed:  "O  Saint  Denis,  if  it  pleaseth 
thee,  help  us  by  dealing  for  thyself 
with  this  abandoned  shaft,  for  thou 
canst  not  blame  us  if  we  are  unable 
to  do  it."  Then,  bearing  on  it  heavily, 
they  dragged  out  what  a  hundred  and 
forty  or  at  least  one  hundred  men  had 
been  accustomed  to  haul  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  chasm  with  difficulty — not 
alone  by  themselves,  for  that  would 
have  been  impossible,  but  through  the 
will  of  God  and  the  assistance  of  the 
Saints  whom  they  invoked;  and  they 
conveyed  this  material  for  the  church 


to  the  cart.  Thus  it  was  made  known 
throughout  the  neighborhood  that  this 
work  pleased  Almighty  God  exceed- 
ingly, since  for  the  praise  and  glory  of 
His  name  He  had  chosen  to  give  His 
help  to  those  who  performed  it  by  this 
and  similar  signs. 

As  a  second  instance  there  is  related 
another  notable  event  worthy  of  re- 
membrance, remarkable  to  tell  and  de- 
serving to  be  set  forth  with  authority. 
When  the  work  had  been  finished  in 
great  part,  when  the  stories  of  the  old 
and  the  new  building  had  been  joined, 
and  when  we  had  laid  aside  the  anxi- 
ety we  had  long  felt  because  of  those 
gaping  cracks  in  the  old  walls,  we  un- 
dertook with  new  confidence  to  repair 
the  damages  in  the  great  capitals  and 
in  the  bases  that  supported  the  col- 
umns. But  when  we  inquired  both  of 
our  own  carpenters  and  those  of  Paris 
where  we  might  find  beams  we  were 
told,  as  was  in  their  opinion  true,  that 
such  could  in  no  wise  be  found  in 
these  regions  owing  to  the  lack  of 
woods;  they  would  inevitably  have  to 
be  brought  hither  from  the  district  of 
Auxerre.  All  concurred  with  this  view 
and  we  were  much  distressed  by  this 
because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
and  the  long  delay  of  the  work;  but 
on  a  certain  night,  when  1  had  returned 
from  celebrating  Matins,  1  began  to 
think  in  bed  that  1  myself  should  go 
through  all  the  forests  of  these  parts, 
look  around  everywhere  and  alleviate 
those  delays  and  troubles  if  beams 
could  be  found  here.  Quickly  disposing 
of  other  duties  and  hurrying  up  in  the 
early  morning,  we  hastened  with  our 
carpenters,  and  with  the  measurements 
of  the  beams,  to  the  forest  called 
Iveline.  When  we  traversed  our  pos- 
session in  the  Valley  of  Chevreuse  we 
summoned  through  our  servants  the 
keepers  of  our  own  forests  as  well 
as  men  who  knew  about  the  other 
woods,  and  questioned  them  under 
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oath  whether  we  could  find  there, 
no  matter  with  how  much  trouble, 
any  timbers  of  that  measure.  At 
this  they  smiled,  or  rather  would  have 
laughed  at  us  if  they  had  dared;  they 
wondered  whether  we  were  quite  ig- 
norant of  the  fact  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  could  be  found  in  the  entire  re- 
gion, especially  since  Milon,  the  Cas- 
tellan of  Chevreuse  (our  vassal,  who 
holds  of  us  one  half  of  the  forest  in 
addition  to  another  fief)  had  left  noth- 
ing unimpaired  or  untouched  that 
could  be  used  for  building  palisades 
and  bulwarks  while  he  was  long  sub- 
jected to  wars  both  by  our  Lord  the 
King  and  Amaury  de  Montfort.  We 
however — scorning  whatever  they 
might  say — began,  with  the  courage  of 
our  faith  as  it  were,  to  search  through 
the  woods;  and  toward  the  first  hour 
we  found  one  timber  adequate  to  the 
measure.  Why  say  more?  By  the  ninth 
hour  or  sooner  we  had,  through  the 
thickets,  the  depths  of  the  forests  and 
the  dense,  thorny  tangles,  marked 
down  twelve  timbers  (for  so  many 
were  necessary)  to  the  astonishment  of 
all,  especially  those  on  the  spot;  and 
when  they  had  been  carried  to  the 
sacred  basilica,  we  had  them  placed, 
with  exultation,  upon  the  ceiling  of 
the  new  structure,  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  Who,  pro- 
tecting them  from  the  hands  of  plun- 
derers, had  reserved  them  for  Himself 
and  the  Holy  Martyrs  as  He  wished  to 
do.  Thus  in  this  matter  Divine  gen- 
erosity, which  has  chosen  to  limit  and 
to  grant  all  things  according  to  weight 
and  measure,  manifested  itself  as 
neither  excessive  nor  defective;  for 
not  one  more  timber  than  was  needed 
could  be  found. 

IV.  Thus  continually  encouraged  in 
so  great  enterprises  by  so  great  and 
manifest  signs,  we  immediately  has- 
tened to  the  completion  of  the  afore- 
said building.  Having  deliberated  in 


what  manner,  by  what  persons,  and 
how  truly  solemnly  the  church  should 
be  consecrated  to  Almighty  God,  and 
having  summoned  the  excellent  man, 
Hugues,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  and 
the  other  venerable  Bishops,  Eudes  of 
Beauvais  and  Peter  of  Senlis,  we 
chanted  in  celebration  of  this  cere- 
mony a  polyphonic  praise  amidst  a 
great  throng  of  diverse  ecclesiastical 
personages  and  an  enormous  one  of 
clergy  and  laity.  These  three  digni- 
taries blessed,  in  the  central  nave  of 
the  new  addition,  the  first  water  in  a 
vat  standing  there;  they  then  went  out 
with  the  procession  through  the  chapel 
of  Saint  Eustace  and  across  the  square 
which  from  ancient  times  is  called 
"Panetiere"  (because  everything  is 
worn  down  there  by  buying  and  sell- 
ing); they  returned  through  the  other 
bronze  door  which  opens  onto  the 
sacred  cemetery;  and  they  performed 
with  the  greatest  devotion — by  bestow- 
ing the  unction  of  the  eternal  blessing 
and  the  most  holy  chrism,  and  by  ex- 
hibiting the  true  Body  and  Blood  of 
the  High  Priest  Jesus  Christ — what- 
ever is  fitting  for  so  great  and  so  sacred 
an  edifice.  They  dedicated  the  upper 
chapel,  most  beautiful  and  worthy  to 
be  the  dwelling  place  of  angels,  in 
honor  of  the  Holy  Mother  of  God,  the 
eternal  Virgin  Mary,  of  Saint  Michael 
the  Archangel,  of  All  the  Angels,  of 
Saint  Romanus  (who  rests  in  that  very 
place),  and  of  many  other  saints 
whose  names  are  inscribed  there.  The 
lower  chapel  on  the  right  they  dedi- 
cated in  honor  of  Saint  Bartholomew 
and  many  other  saints;  the  lower 
chapel  on  the  left,  however,  where 
Saint  Hippolytus  is  said  to  rest,  in 
honor  of  him  and  of  Saints  Lawrence, 
Sixtus,  Felicissinus,  Agapitus,  and 
many  others,  to  the  praise  and  glory 
of  Almighty  God. .  .  . 

After  the  consecration  of  the  Chapel 
of  Saint  Romanus  and  others  which, 
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with  the  help  of  the  Highest  Majesty, 
had  been  celebrated  in  the  front  part 
of  the  church,  our  devotion — so 
much  invigorated  by  its  own  success, 
and  so  long  and  intolerably  distressed 
by  that  congestion  around  the  Holy  of 
Holies — directed  our  intentions  toward 
another  goal:  free  from  the  aforesaid 
work,  and  through  postponing  the 
completion  of  the  towers  in  their  up- 
per portions,  we  would  strive  with  all 
our  might  to  devote  labor  and  ex- 
pense, as  fittingly  and  nobly  as  it  could 
reasonably  be  done,  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  church  our  mother — as  an  act 
of  gratitude  because  Divine  conde- 
scension had  reserved  so  great  a  work 
to  so  small  a  man  who  was  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  nobility  of  such  great 
kings  and  abbots.  We  communicated 
this  plan  to  our  very  devoted  brethren, 
whose  hearts  burned  for  Jesus  while 
He  talked  with  them  by  the  way.  De- 
liberating under  God's  inspiration,  we 
choose — in  view  of  that  blessing  which, 
by  the  testimony  of  venerable  writings, 
Divine  action  had  bestowed  upon  the 
ancient  consecration  of  the  church  by 
the  extension  of  Christ's  own  hand — 
to  respect  the  very  stones,  Sacred  as 
they  are,  as  though  they  were  relics; 
and  to  endeavor  to  ennoble  the  new 
addition,  which  was  to  be  begun  under 
the  pressure  of  so  great  a  need,  with 
the  beauty  of  length  and  width.  Upon 
consideration,  then,  it  was  decided  to 
remove  that  vault,  unequal  to  the 
higher  one,  which,  overhead,  closed 
the  apse  containing  the  bodies  of  our 
Patron  Saints,  all  the  way  down  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  crypt  to  which  it 
adhered;  so  that  this  crypt  might  offer 
its  top  as  a  pavement  to  those  ap- 
proaching by  either  of  the  two  stairs, 
and  might  present  the  chasses  of  the 
Saints,  adorned  with  gold  and  precious 
gems,  to  the  visitors'  glances  in  a  more 
elevated  place.  Moreover,  it  was  cun- 
ningly provided  that — through  the  up- 


per columns  and  central  arches  which 
were  to  be  placed  upon  the  lower  ones 
built  in  the  crypt — the  central  nave  of 
the  old  nave  should  be  equalized,  by 
means  of  geometrical  and  arithmetical 
instruments,  with  the  central  nave  of 
the  new  addition;  and,  likewise,  that 
the  dimensions  of  the  old  side  aisles, 
should  be  equalized  with  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  new  side  aisles,  except  for 
that  elegant  and  praiseworthy  exten- 
sion, in  the  form  of  a  circular  string  of 
chapels,  by  virtue  of  which  the  whole 
church  would  shine  with  the  wonder- 
ful and  uninterrupted  light  of  most 
sacred  windows,  pervading  the  interior 
beauty. 

Thus,  when,  with  wise  counsel  and 
under  the  dictation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
Whose  unction  instructs  us  in  all 
things,  that  which  we  proposed  to 
carry  out  had  been  designed  with 
perspicuous  order,  we  brought  to- 
gether an  assembly  of  illustrious  men, 
both  bishops  and  abbots,  and  also  re- 
quested the  presence  of  our  Lord,  the 
Most  Serene  King  of  the  Franks, 
Louis.  On  Sunday,  the  day  before  the 
Ides  of  July,  we  arranged  a  procession 
beautiful  by  its  ornaments  and  notable 
by  its  personages.  Carrying  before  our- 
selves, in  the  hands  of  the  bishops  and 
the  abbots,  the  insignia  of  Our  Lord's 
Passion,  viz.,  the  Nail  and  the  Crown 
of  the  Lord,  also  the  arm  of  the  aged 
Saint  Simeon  and  the  tutelage  of  other 
holy  relics,  we  descended  with  humble 
devotion  to  the  excavations  made 
ready  for  the  foundations.  Then,  when 
the  consolation  of  the  Comforter,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  had  been  invoked  so  that 
he  might  crown  the  good  beginning  of 
the  house  of  God  with  a  good  end,  the 
bishops — having  prepared,  with  their 
own  hands,  the  mortar  with  the  blessed 
water  from  the  dedication  of  the  pre- 
vious fifth  day  before  the  Ides  of  June 
— laid  the  first  stones,  singing  a  hymn 
to  God  and  solemnly  chanting  the 
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Fundamenta  ejus  to  the  end  of  the 
Psalm.  The  Most  Serene  King  himself 
stepped  down  into  the  excavation  and 
with  his  own  hands  laid  his  stone.  Also 
we  and  many  others,  both  abbots  and 
monks,  laid  their  stones.  Certain  per- 
sons also  deposited  gems  out  of  love 
and  reverence  for  Jesus  Christ,  chant- 
ing: Lapides  preciosi  omnes  muri  tui. 
We,  however,  exhilarated  by  so  great 
and  so  festive  a  laying  of  so  holy  a 
foundation,  but  anxious  for  what  was 
still  to  be  done  and  fearful  of  the 
changes  of  the  time,  the  diminution  of 
persons  and  my  own  passing  away,  or- 
dained in  a  common  council  of  the 
brethren,  at  the  advice  of  those  present 
and  by  the  consent  of  our  Lord  the 
King,  an  annual  revenue  for  complet- 
ing this  work;  namely,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  from  the  treasury, 
that  is,  from  the  offerings  at  the  altars 
and  at  the  Relics;  one  hundred  from 
the  offerings  at  the  Fair,  and  fifty  from 
the  offerings  at  the  Feast  of  Saint 
Denis.  In  addition,  fifty  from  the  pos- 
session called  Villaine  in  the  district 
of  Beauce,  previously  uncultivated  but 
with  the  help  of  God  and  by  our  labors 
brought  under  cultivation  and  de- 
veloped to  an  annual  revenue  of  eighty 
or  a  hundred  pounds.  If,  through  any 
mischance,  this  possession  should  fall 
short  of  its  full  contribution,  our  other 
possessions  in  Beauce,  the  revenue  of 
which  we  had  doubled  or  trebled, 
would  supply  the  balance.  And  we  de- 
creed that  these  two  hundred  pounds, 
in  addition  to  anything  which  will  be 
brought  to  the  collection  box  through 
the  devotion  of  the  faithful  or  might 
be  offered  specifically  for  the  two 
structures,  be  applied  to  the  continua- 
tion of  these  works  until,  without  any 
question,  these  edifices,  the  front  part 
as  well  as  the  upper  choir,  will  be 
entirely  and  honorably  completed 
throughout,  including  their  towers.  .  .  . 
VI.  Now  the  laborious  consumma- 


tion of  the  work  and  our  own  sus- 
pended devotion,  which  had  been  pant- 
ing for  this  a  long  time,  demanded 
the  consecration  of  the  new  church. 
And  since  we  fervently  wished  this 
consecration  as  well  as  the  translation 
of  our  Patron  Saints  to  be  a  most 
solemn  event — as  an  act  of  gratitude, 
as  it  were,  and  as  a  most  welcome  fruit 
of  our  labors — we  fixed,  upon  delib- 
eration and  with  the  gracious  consent 
of  his  Royal  Majesty  Louis  the  Most 
Serene  King  of  the  Franks  (for  he 
ardently  wished  to  see  the  Holy 
Martyrs,  his  protectors),  the  date  of 
the  ceremony  for  the  second  Sunday 
in  June,  that  is  to  say  the  third  day  be- 
fore the  Ides,  the  day  of  the  Apostle 
Barnabas. 

We  sent  invitations  by  many  mes- 
sengers, also  by  couriers  and  envoys, 
through  almost  all  the  districts  of  Gaul 
and  urgently  requested  the  archbish- 
ops and  bishops,  in  the  name  of  the 
Saints  and  as  a  debt  to  their  apostolate, 
to  be  present  at  so  great  a  solemnity. 
Numerous  and  different  ones  of  these 
we  welcomed  joyfully  to  this  celebra- 
tion; more  joyfully  we  would  have  wel- 
comed all  of  them  had  that  been  possi- 
ble. Our  Lord  King  Louis  himself  and 
his  spouse  Queen  Eleanor,  as  well  as 
his  mother,  and  the  peers  of  the  realm 
arrived  on  the  third  day.  Of  the  diverse 
counts  and  nobles  from  many  regions 
and  dominions,  of  the  ordinary  troops 
of  knights  and  soldiers  there  is  no 
count.  But  of  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  who  were  present  the  names 
are  placed  on  record  as  follows:  Sam- 
son, Archbishop  of  Reims;  Hugues, 
Archbishop  of  Rouen;  Guty,  Arch- 
bishop of  Sens;  Theobald,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury;  Geoffroy,  Bishop  of 
Chartres;  Jocelin,  Bishop  of  Soisson; 
Simon,  Bishop  of  Noyon;  Elias,  Bishop 
of  Orleans;  Eudes,  Bishop  of  Beauvais; 
Hugues,  Bishop  of  Auxerre;  Alvise, 
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Bishop  of  Arras;  Guy,  Bishop  of 
Chalons;  Algare,  Bishop  of  Coutances; 
Rotrou,  Bishop  of  Evreux;  Milon, 
Bishop  of  Terouanne;  Manasseh, 
Bishop  of  Meaux;  Peter,  Bishop  of 
Senlis.  Since  all  of  these  had  come  to 
so  noble  a  ceremony  and  so  great  a 
spectacle  in  state,  in  their  capacity  of 
higher  dignitaries  of  their  church,  their 
outward  apparel  and  attire  indicated 
the  inward  intention  of  their  mind  and 
body.  We,  however,  were  not  so  much 
intent  upon  external  matters  (for  these 
we  had  already  ordained  to  be  pro- 
vided in  affluence  without  argument), 
but  on  the  preceding  Saturday  took  the 
bodies  of  the  saints  out  of  their  chapels 
and,  according  to  custom,  placed 
them  most  honorably  in  draped  tents 
;it  the  exit  of  the  monks'  choir.  De- 
voutly looking  forward  to  so  great  a 
joy,  we  prepared  the  sacramental  im- 
plements for  the  consecration  and 
made  arrangements  by  which  the 
eager  and  so  sacred  procession  of  so 
many  persons  might  smoothly  wend  its 
way  throughout  the  church,  within 
and  without.  Then,  when  we  had 
humbly  asked  the  glorious  and  most 
humble  Louis,  King  of  the  Franks,  to 
keep  away,  through  his  peers  and 
nobles,  the  impeding  crowd  from  the 
procession  itself,  he  answered,  more 
humbly  by  far,  that  he  would  gladly 
do  this  in  person  as  well  as  through 
his  retinue. 

Spending  the  whole  preceding  night 
in  reading  the  office  of  Matins  in  praise 
of  God,  we  devoutly  implored  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  Who  was  made  the 
Propitiator  for  our  sins  that,  for  His 
own  honor  and  for  love  of  His  Saints, 
He  might  deign  mercifully  to  visit  the 
holy  place  and  to  participate  in  the 
holy  ceremonies,  not  only  potentially 
but  also  in  person.  Jn  the  early  morn- 
ing, then,  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
came  with  the  archdeacons,  abbots  and 
other  honorable  persons  from  their 


respective  guest-quarters  to  the  church, 
arranged  themselves  in  episcopal  man- 
ner, and  very  solemnly,  very  venerably 
assumed,  for  the  consecration  with  the 
holy  water,  their  places  near  the  vat, 
namely,  in  the  upper  choir  between  the 
tombs  of  the  Martyrs  and  the  altar  of 
the  Savior.  You  might  have  seen — and 
those  present  did  see  not  without  great 
devotion — how  so  great  a  chorus  of 
such  great  pontiffs,  decorous  in  white 
vestments,  splendidly  arrayed  in  pon- 
tifical miters  and  precious  orphreys 
embellished  by  circular  ornaments, 
held  the  crosiers  in  their  hands,  walked 
round  and  round  the  vessel  and  in- 
voked the  name  of  God  by  way  of 
exorcism;  how  so  glorious  and  ad- 
mirable men  celebrated  the  wedding  of 
the  Eternal  Bridegroom  so  piously 
that  the  King  and  the  attending  nobility 
believed  themselves  to  behold  a  chorus 
celestial  rather  that  terrestrial,  a  cere- 
mony divine  rather  than  human.  The 
populace  milled  around  outside  with 
the  drive  of  its  intolerable  magnitude; 
and  when  the  aforesaid  chorus  sprin- 
kled the  holy  water  onto  the  exterior, 
competently  aspersing  the  walls  of  the 
church  with  the  aspergillum,  the  King 
himself  and  his  officials  kept  back  the 
tumultuous  impact  and  protected  those 
returning  to  the  doors  with  canes  and 
sticks. 

VI I.  When  the  mysteries  of  the  holy 
consecration  had  been  performed  in 
proper  manner  we  proceeded  to  the 
translation  of  the  sacred  Relics  and  ap- 
proached the  ancient  and  venerable 
tombs  of  our  Patron  Saints;  for  thus 
far  they  had  not  been  moved  from 
their  place.  After  prostrations,  the  pon- 
tiffs as  well  as  our  Lord  the  King,  and 
all  of  us  so  far  as  we  could  in  view  of 
the  narrowness  of  the  room,  inspected 
— when  it  had  been  opened — the  ven- 
erable shrines,  executed  under  King 
Dagobert,  which  contained  their  most 
sacred  bodies  dear  to  God;  chanted 
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and  wept  with  immeasurable  joy;  and 
said,  inviting  a  king  as  devout  as  hum- 
ble: "Come,  help  thyself  with  thy  own 
hands  to  carry  hither  our  Lord,  Apos- 
tle and  Protector,  so  that  we  may  re- 
vere the  most  sacred  ashes,  embrace 
the  most  sacred  urns,  rejoice  through- 
out our  lives  at  having  received  and 
held  them.  For  these  are  the  holy  men 
who  gave  over  their  bodies  as  a  testi- 
mony to  God;  who  for  our  salvation, 
burning  with  the  fire  of  charity,  left 
their  land  and  kin;  who  with  apostolic 
authority  taught  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  all  Gaul;  who  fought  for  Him 
like  men;  who,  naked,  conquered 
scourges  and,  fettered,  conquered  wild 
and  famished  beasts;  who  sustained, 
unscathed,  extension  on  the  rack  and 
the  fire  of  the  furnace,  and  finally  bliss- 
ful decapitation  by  blunted  axes.  On- 
ward, then,  Most  GiFistian  King,  let 
us  receive  him  who  will  receive  us, 
our  blessed  Denis,  humbly  entreating 
him  to  pray  for  us  to  Him  who  prom- 
ised truthfully;  the  love  and  benevo- 
lence which  thou  hast  will  always  ob- 
tain its  end  for  whomsoever  thou  wilt 
pray."  Forthwith  muscles  are  moved, 
arms  are  thrust  out,  so  many  and  so 
important  hands  are  extended  that  not 
even  the  seventh  hand  was  able  to 
reach  the  sacred  shrines  themselves. 
Therefore,  our  Lord  the  King  himself, 
injecting  himself  into  their  midst,  re- 
ceived the  silver  chasse  of  our  special 
Patron  from  the  hand  of  the  bishops 
— I  believe  from  the  hand  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Reims  and  Sens,  the  Bishop 
of  Chartres  and  others — and  led  the 
way  out  as  devoutly  as  nobly.  A 
marvel  to  behold!  never  could  anyone 
see  such  a  procession,  apart  from  that 
which  had  been  seen  on  the  occasion 
of  the  old  consecration  by  the 
Heavenly  Host:  when  the  bodies  of 
the  holy  martyrs  and  confessors,  out 
of  the  draped  tents  and  on  the  shoul- 
ders and  necks  of  bishops,  counts  and 


barons,  went  forth  to  meet  the  most 
holy  Denis  and  his  Companions  at  the 
ivory  door;  when  those  in  the  proces- 
sion proceeded  through  the  cloisters 
with  candlesticks,  crosses  and  other 
festive  ornaments  and  with  many  odes 
and  hymns;  when  they  carried  their 
Patrons  amicably  yet,  for  joy,  weep- 
ingly.  No  greater  joy  in  the  world 
could  ever  have  exalted  them. 

When  the  procession  had  returned 
to  the  church  and  had  ascended  by  the 
stairs  to  the  upper  altar,  destined  for 
the  rest  of  the  Saints  (while  the  Relics 
of  the  Saints  had  been  deposited  on  the 
old  altar)  the  rites  were  performed  at 
the  new  main  altar  which  was  to  be 
consecrated  in  front  of  their  new 
tomb;  the  consecration  of  this  new 
main  altar  we  entrusted  to  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Reims,  Samson.  The 
rites  were  also  splendidly  and  solemnly 
performed  at  the  other  twenty  altars 
that  were  to  be  consecrated.  .  .  . 

After  the  consecration  of  the  altars 
all  these  dignitaries  performed  a  solemn 
celebration  of  Masses,  both  in  the  up- 
per choir  and  in  the  crypt,  so  festively, 
so  solemnly,  so  different  and  yet  so 
concordantly,  so  close  to  one  another 
and  so  joyfully  that  their  song,  de- 
lightful by  its  consonance  and  unified 
harmony,  was  deemed  a  symphony 
angelic  rather  than  human;  and  that 
all  exclaimed  with  heart  and  mouth: 
"Blessed  be  the  glory  of  the  Lord  from 
His  place.  Blessed  and  worthy  of 
praise  and  exalted  above  all  be  thy 
name,  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Whom  God 
Thy  Father  has  anointed  the  Highest 
Priest  with  the  oil  of  exultation  above 
Thy  fellows.  By  this  sacramental 
unction  with  the  most  holy  chrism  and 
by  the  susception  of  the  most  holy 
Eucharist,  Thou  uniformly  conjoinest 
the  material  with  the  immaterial,  the 
corporeal  with  the  spiritual,  the  hu- 
man with  the  Divine,  and  sacramen- 
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tally  reformest  the  purer  ones  to  their 
original  condition.  By  these  and  similar 
visible  blessings,  Thou  invisibly  re- 
storest  and  miraculously  transformest 
the  present  state  into  the  Heavenly 
Kingdom.  Thus,  when  Thou  shall  have 


delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even 
the  Father,  mayest  Thou  powerfully 
and  mercifully  make  us  and  the  nature 
of  the  angels,  Heaven  and  earth,  into 
one  State;  Thou  Who  livest  and  reign- 
est  as  God  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen." 


63.  St.  Anselm  of  Canterbury:  The  Proslogion,  c.  1093 

From  St.  Anselm,  tians.  by  Sidney  Norton  Deane  (Chicago:  The  Open  Court 
Publishing  Company,  1903),  pp.  3-10;  14-17. 


1.  UP  NOW,  slight  man!  Flee,  for  a 
little  while,  thy  occupations;  hide  thy- 
self, for  a  time,  from  thy  disturbing 
thoughts.  Cast  aside,  now,  thy  burden- 
some cares,  and  put  away  thy  toilsome 
business.  Yield  room  for  some  little 
time  to  God;  and  rest  for  a  little  time 
in  him.  Enter  the  inner  chamber  of 
thy  mind;  shut  out  all  thoughts  save 
that  of  God,  and  such  as  can  aid  thee 
in  seeking  him;  close  thy  door  and 
seek  him.  Speak  now,  my  whole  heart! 
speak  now  to  God,  saying,  1  seek  thy 
face;  thy  face,  Lord,  will  I  seek.  And 
come  thou  now,  O  Lord  my  God, 
teach  my  heart  where  and  how  it  may 
seek  thce,  where  and  how  it  may  find 
thee. 

Lord,  if  thou  art  not  here,  where 
shall  J  seek  thee,  being  absent?  But  if 
thou  ait  everywhere,  why  do  I  not 
see  thee  present?  Truly  thou  dwellest 
in  unapproachable  light.  But  where  is 
unapproachable  light,  or  how  shall  I 
come  to  it?  Or  who  shall  lead  me  to 
that  light  and  into  it,  that  J  may  see 
thee  in  it?  Again,  by  what  marks, 
under  what  form,  shall  I  seek  thee?  I 
have  never  seen  thee,  O  Lord,  my 
God;  1  do  not  know  thy  form.  What, 
O  most  high  Lord,  shall  this  man  do, 
an  exile  far  from  thee?  What  shall  thy 
servant  do,  anxious  in  his  love  of 
thee,  and  cast  out  afar  from  thy  face? 
He  pants  to  see  thee,  and  thy  face  is 


too  far  from  him.  He  longs  to  come  to 
thee,  and  thy  dwelling-place  is  inac- 
cessible. He  is  eager  to  find  thee,  and 
knows  not  thy  place.  He  desires  to  seek 
thee,  and  does  not  know  thy  face. 
Lord,  thou  art  my  God,  and  thou  art 
my  Lord,  and  never  have  I  seen  thee. 
It  is  thou  that  hast  made  me,  and  hast 
made  me  anew,  and  hast  bestowed 
upon  me  all  the  blessings  1  enjoy;  and 
not  yet  do  1  know  thee.  Finally,  I  was 
created  to  see  thee,  and  not  yet  have 
I  done  that  for  which  1  was  made. 

O  wretched  lot  of  man,  when  he 
hath  lost  that  for  which  he  was  made! 
O  hard  and  terrible  fate!  Alas,  what 
has  he  lost,  and  what  has  he  found? 
What  has  departed,  and  what  remains? 
He  has  lost  the  blessedness  for  which 
he  was  made,  and  has  found  the  misery 
for  which  he  was  not  made.  That  has 
departed  without  which  nothing  is 
happy,  and  that  remains  which,  in  it- 
self, is  only  miserable.  Man  once  did 
eat  the  bread  of  angels,  for  which  he 
hungers  now;  he  eateth  now  the  bread 
of  sorrows,  of  which  he  knew  not 
then.  Alas,  for  the  mourning  of  all 
mankind,  for  the  universal  lamenta- 
tion of  the  sons  of  Hades!  He  choked 
with  satiety,  we  sigh  with  hunger.  He 
abounded,  we  beg.  He  possessed  in 
happiness,  and  miserably  forsook  his 
possession;  we  suffer  want  in  unhap- 
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piness,  and  feel  a  miserable  longing, 
and  alas,  we  remain  empty. 

Why  did  he  not  keep  for  us,  when 
he  could  so  easily,  that  whose  lack  we 
should  feel  so  heavily?  Why  did  he 
shut  us  away  from  the  light,  and  cover 
us  over  with  darkness?  With  what 
purpose  did  he  rob  us  of  life,  and  in- 
flict death  upon  us?  Wretches  that  we 
are,  whence  have  we  been  driven  out; 
whither  are  we  driven  on?  Whence 
hurled?  Whither  consigned  to  ruin? 
From  a  native  country  into  exile,  from 
the  vision  of  God  into  our  present 
blindness,  from  the  joy  of  immortality 
into  the  bitterness  and  horror  of  death. 
Miserable  exchange  of  how  great  a 
good,  for  how  great  an  evil!  Heavy 
loss,  heavy  grief,  heavy  all  our  fate! 

But  alas!  Wretched  that  I  am,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Eve,  far  removed  from 
God!  What  have  I  undertaken?  What 
have  I  accomplished?  Whither  was  I 
striving?  How  far  have  I  come?  To 
what  did  T  aspire?  Amid  what  thoughts 
am  I  sighing?  I  sought  blessings,  and 
lo,  confusion.  I  strove  toward  God, 
and  I  stumbled  on  myself.  I  sought 
calm  in  privacy,  and  I  found  tribula- 
tion and  grief  in  my  inmost  thoughts. 
I  wished  to  smile  in  the  joy  of  my 
mind,  and  I  am  compelled  to  frown 
by  the  sorrow  of  my  heart.  Gladness 
was  hoped  for,  and  lo,  a  source  of 
frequent  sighs! 

And  thou  too,  O  Lord,  how  long? 
How  long,  O  Lord,  dost  thou  forget 
us;  how  long  dost  thou  turn  thy  face 
from  us?  When  wilt  thou  look  upon 
us,  and  hear  us?  When  wilt  thou  en- 
lighten our  eyes,  and  show  us  thy  face? 
When  wilt  thou  restore  thyself  to  us? 
Look  upon  us,  Lord;  hear  us,  en- 
lighten us,  reveal  thyself  to  us.  Restore 
thyself  to  us,  that  it  may  be  well  with 
us — thyself,  without  whom  it  is  so  ill 
with  us.  Pity  our  toilings  and  strivings 
toward  thee,  since  we  can  do  nothing 
without  thee.  Thou  dost  invite  us;  do 


thou  help  us.  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord, 
that  I  may  not  lose  hope  in  sighs,  but 
may  breathe  anew  in  hope.  Lord,  my 
heart  is  made  bitter  by  its  desolation; 
sweeten  thou  it,  1  beseech  thee,  with 
thy  consolation.  Lord,  in  hunger  I  be- 
gan to  seek  thee;  1  beseech  thee  that  I 
may  not  cease  to  hunger  for  thee.  In 
hunger  I  have  come  to  thee;  let  me  not 
go  unfed.  T  have  come  in  poverty  to 
the  Rich,  in  misery  to  the  Compas- 
sionate; let  me  not  return  empty  and 
despised.  And  if,  before  I  eat,  1  sigh, 
grant,  even  after  sighs,  that  which  1 
may  eat.  Lord,  1  am  bowed  down  and 
can  only  look  downward;  raise  me  up 
that  T  may  look  upward.  My  iniquities 
have  gone  over  my  head;  they  over- 
whelm me;  and,  like  a  heavy  load, 
they  weigh  me  down.  Free  me  from 
them;  unburden  me,  that  the  pit  of 
iniquities  may  not  close  over  me. 

Be  it  mine  to  look  up  to  thy  light, 
even  from  afar,  even  from  the  depths. 
Teach  me  to  seek  thee,  and  reveal  thy- 
self to  me,  when  1  seek  thee;  for  1 
cannot  seek  thee,  except  thou  teach 
me,  nor  find  thee,  except  thou  reveal 
thyself.  Let  me  seek  thee  in  longing, 
let  me  long  for  thee  in  seeking;  let  me 
find  thee  in  love,  and  love  thee  in  find- 
ing. Lord,  1  acknowledge  and  I  thank 
thee  that  thou  hast  created  me  in  this 
thine  image,  in  order  that  1  may  be 
mindful  of  thee,  may  conceive  of  thee, 
and  love  thee;  but  that  image  has  been 
so  consumed  and  wasted  away  by 
vices,  and  obscured  by  the  smoke  of 
wrong-doing,  that  it  cannot  achieve 
that  for  which  it  was  made,  except 
thou  renew  it,  and  create  it  anew.  1 
do  not  endeavor,  O  Lord,  to  penetrate 
thy  sublimity,  for  in  no  wise  do  1  com- 
pare my  understanding  with  that;  but  1 
long  to  understand  in  some  degree  thy 
truth,  which  my  heart  believes  and 
loves.  For  I  do  not  seek  to  understand 
that  1  may  believe,  but  I  believe  in 
order  to  understand.  For  this  also  J 
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believe — that  unless  I  believed,  I 
should  not  understand. 

II.  And  so,  Lord,  do  thou,  who  dost 
give  understanding  to  faith,  give  me,  so 
far  as  thou  knowest  it  to  be  profitable, 
to  understand  that  thou  art  as  we  be- 
lieve; and  that  thou  art  that  which  we 
believe.  And,  indeed,  we  believe  that 
thou  art  a  being  than  which  nothing 
greater  can  be  conceived.  Or  is  there 
no  such  nature,  since  the  fool  hath  said 
in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God?  But,  at 
any  rate,  this  very  fool,  when  he  hears 
of  this  being  of  which  I  speak — a  being 
than  which  nothing  greater  can  be  con- 
ceived— understands  what  he  hears, 
and  what  he  understands  is  in  his  un- 
derstanding; although  he  does  not 
understand  it  to  exist. 

For,  it  is  one  thing  for  an  object  to 
be  in  the  understanding,  and  another 
to  understand  that  the  object  exists. 
When  a  painter  first  conceives  of  what 
he  will  afterwards  perform,  he  has  it 
in  his  understanding,  but  he  does  not 
yet  understand  it  to  be,  because  he  has 
not  yet  performed  it.  But  after  he  has 
made  the  painting,  he  both  has  it  in 
his  understanding,  and  he  understands 
that  it  exists,  because  he  has  made  it. 

Hence,  even  the  fool  is  convinced 
that  something  exists  in  the  under- 
standing, at  least,  than  which  nothing 
greater  can  be  conceived.  For,  when 
he  hears  of  this,  he  understands  it. 
And  whatever  is  understood,  exists  in 
the  understanding.  And  assuredly  that, 
than  which  nothing  greater  can  be  con- 
ceived, cannot  exist  in  the  understand- 
ing alone.  For,  suppose  it  exists  in  the 
understanding  alone:  then  it  can  be 
conceived  to  exist  in  reality,  which  is 
greater. 

Therefore,  if  that,  than  which  noth- 
ing greater  can  be  conceived,  exists  in 
the  understanding  alone,  the  very  be- 
ing, than  which  nothing  greater  can  be 
conceived,  is  one,  than  which  a  greater 
can  be  conceived.  But  obviously  this  is 


impossible.  Hence,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  there  exists  a  being,  than  which 
nothing  greater  can  be  conceived,  and 
it  exists  both  in  the  understanding  and 
in  reality.  .  .  . 

IV.  But  how  has  the  fool  said  in 
his  heart  what  he  could  not  conceive; 
or  how  is  it  that  he  could  not  conceive 
what  he  said  in  his  heart  since  it  is  the 
same  to  say  in  the  heart,  and  to  con- 
ceive? 

But,  if  really,  nay,  since  really,  he 
both  conceived,  because  he  said  in  his 
heart;  and  did  not  say  in  his  heart, 
because  he  could  not  conceive;  there 
is  more  than  one  way  in  which  a  thing 
is  said  in  the  heart  or  conceived.  For, 
in  one  sense,  an  object  is  conceived, 
when  the  word  signifying  it  is  con- 
ceived; and  in  another,  when  the  very 
entity,  which  the  object  is,  is  under- 
stood. 

In  the  former  sense,  then,  God  can 
be  conceived  not  to  exist;  but  in  the 
latter,  not  at  all.  For  no  one  who  un- 
derstands what  fire  and  water  are  can 
conceive  fire  to  be  water,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  nature  of  the  facts  them- 
selves, although  this  is  possible  ac- 
cording to  the  words.  So,  then,  no  one 
who  understands  what  God  is  can  con- 
ceive that  God  does  not  exist;  although 
he  says  these  words  in  his  heart,  either 
without  any,  or  with  some  foreign, 
signification.  For,  God  is  that  than 
which  a  greater  cannot  be  conceived. 
And  he  who  thoroughly  understands 
this,  assuredly  understands  that  this 
being  so  truly  exists,  that  not  even  in 
concept  can  it  be  non-existent.  There- 
fore, he  who  understands  that  God  so 
exists,  cannot  conceive  that  he  does 
not  exist. 

I  thank  thee,  gracious  Lord,  I  thank 
thee;  because  what  I  formerly  believed 
by  thy  bounty,  I  now  so  understand  by 
thine  illumination,  that  if  1  were  un- 
willing to  believe  that  thou  dost  exist, 
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I  should  not  be  able  not  to  understand 
this  to  be  true.  .  .  . 

IX.  But  how  dost  thou  spare  the 
wicked,  if  thou  art  all  just  and  su- 
premely just?  For  how,  being  all  just 
and  supremely  just,  dost  thou  aught 
that  is  not  just?  Or,  what  justice  is 
that  to  give  him  who  merits  eternal 
death,  everlasting  life?  How,  then, 
gracious  Lord,  good  to  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  canst  thou  save  the 
wicked,  if  this  is  not  just,  and  thou 
dost  not  aught  that  is  not  just?  Or, 
since  thy  goodness  is  incomprehensible, 
is  this  hidden  in  the  unapproachable 
light  wherein  thou  dwellest?  Truly,  in 
the  deepest  and  most  secret  parts  of 
thy  goodness  is  hidden  the  fountain 
whence  the  stream  of  thy  compassion 
flows. 

For  thou  art  all  just  and  supremely 
just,  yet  thou  art  kind  even  to  the 
wicked,  even  because  thou  art  all  su- 
premely good.  For  thou  wouldst  be 
less  good  if  thou  wert  not  kind  to  any 
wicked  being.  For,  he  who  is  good, 
both  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
is  better  than  he  who  is  good  to  the 
wicked  alone;  and  he  who  is  good  to 
the  wicked,  both  by  punishing  and 
sparing  them,  is  better  than  he  who  is 
good  by  punishing  them  alone.  There- 
fore, thou  art  compassionate,  because 
thou  art  all  supremely  good.  And,  al- 
though it  appears  why  thou  dost  re- 
ward the  good  with  goods  and  the  evil 
with  evils;  yet  this,  at  least,  is  most 
wonderful,  why  thou,  the  all  and  su- 
premely just,  who  lackest  nothing,  be- 
stowest  goods  on  the  wicked  and  on 
those  who  are  guilty  toward  thee. 

The  depth  of  thy  goodness,  O  God! 
The  source  of  thy  compassion  appears, 
and  yet  is  not  clearly  seen!  We  see 
whence  the  river  flows,  but  the  spring 
whence  it  arises  is  not  seen.  For,  it  is 
from  the  abundance  of  thy  goodness 
that  thou  art  good  to  those  who  sin 
against  thee;  and  in  the  depth  of  thy 


goodness  is  hidden  the  reason  for  this 
kindness. 

For,  although  thou  dost  reward  the 
good  with  goods  and  the  evil  with 
evils,  out  of  goodness,  yet  this  the 
concept  of  justice  seems  to  demand. 
But,  when  thou  dost  bestow  goods  on 
the  evil,  and  it  is  known  that  the  su- 
premely Good  hath  willed  to  do  this, 
we  wonder  why  the  supremely  Just  has 
been  able  to  will  this. 

O  compassion,  from  what  abundant 
sweetness  and  what  sweet  abundance 
dost  thou  well  forth  to  us!  O  bound- 
less goodness  of  God,  how  passionately 
should  sinners  love  thee!  For  thou  sav- 
est  the  just,  because  justice  goeth  with 
them;  but  sinners  thou  dost  free  by 
the  authority  of  justice.  Those  by  the 
help  of  their  deserts;  these,  although 
their  deserts  oppose.  Those  by  ac- 
knowledging the  goods  thou  hast 
granted;  these  by  pardoning  the  evils 
thou  hatest.  O  boundless  goodness, 
which  dost  so  exceed  all  understand- 
ing, let  that  compassion  come  upon 
me,  which  proceeds  from  thy  so  great 
abundance!  Let  it  flow  upon  me,  for  it 
wells  forth  from  thee.  Spare,  in  mercy; 
avenge  not,  in  justice. 

For,  though  it  is  hard  to  understand 
how  thy  compassion  is  not  inconsistent 
with  thy  justice;  yet  we  must  believe 
that  it  does  not  oppose  justice  at  all 
because  it  flows  from  goodness,  which 
is  no  goodness  without  justice;  nay, 
that  it  is  in  true  harmony  with  justice. 
For,  if  thou  art  compassionate  only  be- 
cause thou  art  supremely  good,  and 
supremely  good  only  because  thou  art 
supremely  just,  truly  thou  art  com- 
passionate even  because  thou  art  su- 
premely just.  Help  me,  just  and  com- 
passionate God,  whose  light  I  seek; 
help  me  to  understand  what  I  say. 

Truly,  then,  thou  art  compassionate 
even  because  thou  art  just.  Is,  then, 
thy  compassion  born  of  thy  justice? 
And  dost  thou  spare  the  wicked,  there- 
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fore,  out  of  justice?  If  this  is  true,  my 
Lord,  if  this  is  true,  teach  me  how  it 
is.  Is  it  because  it  is  just,  that  thou 
shouldst  be  so  good  that  thou  canst 
not  be  conceived  better;  and  that  thou 
shouldst  work  so  powerfully  that  thou 
canst  not  be  conceived  more  powerful? 
For  what  can  be  more  just  than  this? 
Assuredly  it  could  not  be  that  thou 
shouldst  be  good  only  by  requiting 
(retribuendo)  and  not  by  sparing,  and 
that  thou  shouldst  make  good  only 
those  who  are  not  good,  and  not  the 


wicked  also.  In  this  way,  therefore,  it 
is  just  that  thou  shouldst  spare  the 
wicked,  and  make  good  souls  of  evil. 
Finally,  what  is  not  done  justly 
ought  not  to  be  done;  and  what  ought 
not  to  be  done  is  done  unjustly.  If, 
then,  thou  dost  not  justly  pity  the 
wicked,  thou  oughtest  not  to  pity  them. 
And,  if  thou  oughtest  not  to  pity  them, 
thou  pityest  them  unjustly.  And  if  it  is 
impious  to  suppose  this,  it  is  right  to 
believe  that  thou  justly  pityest  the 
wicked. 


64.  William  of  Malmesbury:  The  History  of  the 
Kings  of  England,  1120 

From  The  Cliurdi  Historians  of  England,  trans,  by  Joseph  Slcvcnson 
(london:  Secleys,  1854),  111,  3-6;  12-14;  20-23;  51-53. 


To  MY  respected  lord,  the  renowned 
Earl,  Robert,  son  of  the  king,  greeting; 
and,  if  aught  they  may  avail,  his 
prayers,  from  William,  monk  of 
Malmesbury. 

The  virtue  of  celebrated  men  holds 
forth  as  its  greatest  excellence,  its 
tendency  to  excite  the  love  of  persons 
even  far  removed  from  it:  hence  the 
lower  classes  make  the  virtues  of  their 
superiors  their  own,  by  venerating 
those  great  actions  to  the  practice  of 
which  they  themselves  cannot  aspire. 
Moreover  it  redounds  altogether  to  the 
glory  of  exalted  characters,  both  that 
they  do  good,  and  that  they  gain  the 
affection  of  their  inferiors.  To  you 
therefore,  princes,  it  is  owing  that  we 
act  well;  to  you  indeed,  that  we  com- 
pose anything  worthy  of  remembrance: 
your  exertions  excite  us  to  make  you 
live  forever  in  our  writings,  in  return 
for  the  dangers  which  you  undergo  to 
secure  our  tranquillity.  For  this  reason 
I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  dedicate 
the  history  of  the  Kings  of  England, 
which  I  have  lately  published,  more 


especially  to  you,  my  respected  and 
truly  amiable  lord.  None  surely  can  be 
a  more  suitable  patron  of  the  liberal 
arts  than  yourself,  in  whom  combine 
the  magnanimity  of  your  grandfather, 
the  munificence  of  your  uncle,  the 
circumspection  of  your  father;  more 
especially  as  you  add  to  the  qualities  of 
these  men,  whom  while  you  equal  in 
industry,  you  resemble  in  person,  this 
characteristic  peculiarly  your  own,  a 
devotion  to  learning.  Nor  is  this  all: 
you  even  condescend  to  honor  with 
your  notice,  those  literary  characters 
who  are  kept  in  obscurity  either  by  the 
malevolence  of  fame,  or  the  slender- 
ness  of  their  fortune.  And  as  our 
nature  inclines  us  not  to  condemn  in 
others  what  we  approve  in  ourselves, 
therefore  men  of  learning  find  in  you 
manners  which  are  congenial  to  their 
own;  for,  without  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  moroseness,  you  regard  them 
with  kindness,  admit  them  with  com- 
placency, and  dismiss  them  with  re- 
gret. Indeed,  the  greatness  of  your 
fortune  has  made  no  difference  in  you, 
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except  that  your  beneficence  can  now 
almost  keep  pace  with  your  inclina- 
tion. 

Accept  then,  most  illustrious  sir,  a 
word  in  which  you  may  contemplate 
yourself  as  in  a  glass,  where  your 
highness's  sagacity  will  discover  that 
you  have  imitated  the  actions  of  the 
most  exalted  characters,  even  before 
you  could  have  heard  their  names.  The 
preface  of  the  first  book  declares  the 
content  of  the  work;  on  deigning  to 
peruse  which,  you  will  briefly  collect 
the  whole  subject  matter.  Thus  much 
I  must  request  from  your  excellency, 
that  no  blame  may  attach  to  me  be- 
cause my  narrative  often  wanders  wide 
from  the  limits  of  England,  since  I 
design  this  as  a  compendium  of  many 
histories,  although,  with  reference  to 
the  larger  portion  of  it,  I  have  en- 
titled it  an  "History  of  the  Kings  of 
England." 

PREFACE.  The  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish, from  their  arrival  in  Britain  to  his 
own  times,  has  been  written  by  Bede, 
a  man  of  singular  learning  and 
modesty,  in  a  clear  and  captivating 
style.  After  him  you  will  not,  in  my 
opinion,  easily  find  any  person  who  has 
attempted  to  compose  the  history  of 
this  people  in  Latin.  Let  others  declare 
if  their  researches  in  this  respect  have 
been,  or  are  likely  to  be,  fortunate: 
mine,  though  diligent  in  the  extreme, 
have  down  to  this  period  been  with- 
out reward.  There  arc  indeed  some 
notices  of  antiquity,  written  in  the 
vernacular  tongue  after  the  manner  of 
a  chronicle,  and  arranged  according  to 
the  years  of  our  Lord.  By  means  of 
these,  the  times  succeeding  this  man 
have  escaped  the  canker  of  oblivion: 
for  of  Edward,  a  noble  and  illustrious 
character,  who  attempted  to  arrange 
these  chronicles  in  Latin,  and  whose 
intention  I  could  applaud  if  his  lan- 
guage did  not  disgust  me,  it  were  better 
to  be  silent.  It  has  not  escaped  my 


knowledge  that  there  is  also  a  work  of 
Edmer,  written  with  a  chastened 
elegance  of  style;  in  which,  beginning 
from  King  Edgar,  he  hastily  glances  at 
the  times  down  to  William  the  First; 
and  thence,  taking  a  freer  range,  gives 
a  narrative,  copious,  and  of  great 
utility  to  the  studious,  until  the  death 
of  Archbishop  Anselm.  Thus,  from  the 
time  of  Bede,  there  is  a  period  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-three  years  left 
unnoticed  in  his  history;  so  that  the 
regular  series  of  time,  unsupported 
by  written  evidence,  halts  in  the  mid- 
dle. This  circumstance  has  induced  me, 
as  well  out  of  love  to  my  country  as 
respect  for  the  authority  of  those  who 
have  enjoined  me  the  undertaking,  to 
fill  up  the  chasm,  and  to  season  the 
crude  materials  with  Roman  art;  and 
that  the  work  may  proceed  with 
greater  regularity,  T  shall  cull  some- 
what from  Bede,  whom  I  must  often 
quote,  glancing  at  a  few  facts,  but 
omitting  more. 

The  first  book,  therefore,  contains  a 
succinct  account  of  the  English,  from 
the  time  of  their  descent  on  Britain  till 
that  of  King  Egbert,  who  obtained  the 
monarchy  of  almost  the  whole  island; 
its  former  potentates  having  been  dis- 
patched by  various  fates. 

But  as  among  the  English  arose  four 
very  powerful  kingdoms,  that  is  to  say, 
those  of  Kent,  of  the  West  Saxons, 
of  the  Northumbrians,  and  of  the 
Mercians,  of  which  T  purpose  severally 
to  treat,  if  I  have  the  leisure,  T  shall 
begin  with  that  which  attained  the 
earliest  maturity,  and  was  also  the  first 
to  decay.  This  T  shall  do  more  clearly, 
if  T  place  the  kingdoms  of  the  East 
Angles  and  of  the  East  Saxons  after 
the  others,  as  not  meriting  either  my 
labors,  or  the  regard  of  posterity. 

The  second  book  will  contain  the 
history  of  the  kings  till  the  coming  of 
the  Normans. 

The  three  following  books  will  be 
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employed  upon  the  history  of  three 
successive  kings,  with  the  addition  of 
whatever  in  their  times  happened  else- 
where, which  from  its  celebrity  may 
demand  a  more  particular  notice. 

This,  then,  is  what  I  purpose,  if  the 
Divine  favor  shall  smile  on  my  under- 
taking, and  carry  me  safely  by  those 
rocks  of  rugged  diction,  on  which 
Edward,  in  his  search  after  sounding 
and  farfetched  phrases,  so  unhappily 
suifered  shipwreck.  ktShould  any  one, 
however/'  to  use  the  poet's  expression, 
fctperuse  this  work  with  sensible  de- 
light," I  deem  it  necessary  to  acquaint 
him,  that  1  vouch  nothing  for  the  truth 
of  long  past  transactions,  but  the  con- 
sonance of  the  period:  the  veracity  of 
the  relation  itself  must  rest  with  its 
authors.  What  ever  I  have  recorded  of 
later  times,  I  have  either  myself  seen, 
or  heard  from  credible  authority. 
Moreover  in  either  part,  1  pay  but 
little  respect  to  the  judgment  of  my 
contemporaries,  trusting  that  1  shall 
gain  with  posterity,  when  love  and 
hatred  shall  be  no  more,  if  not  the 
reputation  of  eloquence,  at  least  the 
credit  of  industry.  .  .  . 

Concerning  King  Ethelbert,  and  of  the 
coming  o]  St.  Augustine 

After  them  Ethelbert,  the  son  of 
Yrmenric,  reigned  fifty-three  years  ac- 
cording to  the  Chronicles;  fifty-six 
according  to  Bede.  Let  the  reader  see 
for  himself  how  this  difference  is  to  be 
reconciled;  as  J  think  it  sufficient  to 
have  apprised  him  of  it,  I  shall  let  the 
matter  rest.  In  the  infancy  of  his  reign, 
he  was  so  much  an  object  of  contempt 
to  the  neighboring  kings,  that,  being 
defeated  in  two  battles,  he  could 
scarcely  defend  his  frontier;  but  after- 
wards, when  to  his  riper  years  he  had 
added  a  more  discreet  knowledge  of 
war,  by  successive  victories,  he  sub- 
jugated every  kingdom  of  the  Angles 
with  the  exception  of  the  Northum- 


brians. And,  in  order  to  obtain  foreign 
connexions,  he  entered  into  affinity 
with  the  king  of  France  by  marrying 
his  daughter.  Then,  indeed,  by  its  as- 
sociation with  the  Franks,  the  nation, 
hitherto  savage  and  wedded  to  its  own 
customs,  began  daily  to  divest  itself  of 
its  rustic  propensities,  and  incline  to 
gentler  manners.  To  this  was  added 
the  very  exemplary  life  of  Bishop 
Letard,  who  had  come  over  with  the 
queen,  by  which,  though  silently,  he 
allured  the  king  to  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  our  Lord.  Hence  it  arose  that 
his  mind,  already  softened,  easily 
yielded  to  the  preaching  of  the  blessed 
Augustine;  and,  first  of  all  his  race,  he 
renounced  the  errors  of  paganism,  that 
he  might  obscure  by  the  glory  of  his 
faith  those  whom  he  surpassed  in 
power.  This,  indeed,  is  spotless  nobil- 
ity; this,  exalted  virtue;  to  excel  in 
worth  those  whom  you  exceed  in  rank. 
Besides  extending  his  concern  to  pos- 
terity, he  enacted  laws,  in  his  native 
tongue,  in  which  he  appointed  rewards 
for  the  meritorious,  and  posed  severer 
restraints  to  the  abandoned,  leaving 
nothing  doubtful  for  the  future. 

Ethelbert  died  in  the  twenty-first 
year  after  he  had  embraced  the  faith, 
leaving  his  diadem  to  his  son  Edbald. 
He,  as  soon  as  he  was  freed  from  the 
restraints  of  paternal  awe,  rejecting 
Christianity,  overcame  the  virtue  of  his 
stepmother  also.  But  the  severity  of  the 
Divine  mercy  opposed  a  barrier  to  his 
utter  destruction;  for  immediately  the 
princes,  whom  his  father  had  subju- 
gated, rebelling,  he  lost  a  part  of  his 
dominions,  and  being  perpetually 
haunted  by  an  evil  spirit,  he  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  obstinate  unbelief.  While 
Laurence,  the  successor  of  Augustine, 
offended  at  these  transactions,  after 
having  sent  away  his  companions,  was 
meditating  his  own  departure  out  of 
the  country,  he  was  induced  by  the 
chastisement  of  God  to  change  his 
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resolution.  The  king,  conversing  with 
him  on  the  subject,  and  finding  his 
assertions  confirmed  by  his  stripes,  be- 
came, they  say,  easily  converted,  ac- 
cepted the  grace  of  Christianity,  and 
broke  off  his  incestuous  intercourse. 
But,  that  posterity  might  be  impressed 
with  the  singular  punishment  due  to 
apostasy,  it  was  with  difficulty  he  coukl 
maintain  his  hereditary  dominions, 
much  less  rival  the  eminence  of  his 
father.  For  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
his  faith  was  sound,  and  he  did  noth- 
ing to  sully  his  reputation.  The  monas- 
tery also,  which  his  father  had  founded 
without  the  walls  of  Canterbury,  he 
enriched  with  large  estates,  and  most 
sumptuous  presents.  The  praises  and 
merits  of  both  these  men  ought  ever  to 
be  proclaimed,  and  held  in  honor  by 
the  English,  because  they  allowed  the 
Christian  faith  to  acquire  strength  in 
England  by  calm  assent  and  dispas- 
sionate belief.  For  who  can  contem- 
plate without  satisfaction  the  just  and 
amiable  answer  which  Bede  relates 
King  Ethelbert  to  have  given  to  the 
first  preaching  of  Augustine? — 'Thai 
he  could  not  thus  early  embrace  a  new 
doctrine  and  leave  the  worship  which 
he  had  always  practiced  in  common 
with  the  whole  English  nation;  but  still 
it  was  his  opinion,  that  persons  who 
had  undertaken  so  long  a  journey  for 
the  purpose  of  kindly  communicating 
to  the  Angles  what  they  deemed  an 
inestimable  benefit,  far  from  meeting 
with  ill-treatment,  ought  rather  to  be 
allowed  full  liberty  to  preach,  and  also 
to  receive  the  amplest  maintenance." 
He  fully  kept  his  promise;  and  at 
length  the  truth  of  Christianity  becom- 
ing apparent  by  degrees,  he  and  his 
subjects  were  admitted  into  the  num- 
ber of  the  faithful.  And  what  did  the 
other?  Though  led  away  at  first  more 
by  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  than  perverse- 
ness  of  heart,  yet  did  he  not  pay  great 
respect  to  the  virtuous  conduct  of  the 


prelates,  although  he  neglected  their 
faith,  and  lastly,  as  I  have  related,  be- 
ing easily  converted  through  the  suffer- 
ings of  Laurence,  he  became  of  infinite 
service  to  the  propagation  of  Christi- 
anity. Both,  then,  were  laudable;  nay, 
both  deserving  higher  encomiums;  for 
the  good  work,  so  nobly  begun  by  the 
one,  was  kindly  fostered  by  the  other. 
To  him,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-four 
years,  succeeded  Ercombircht  his  son, 
by  Emma,  a  daughter  of  a  king  of 
France.  He  reigned  an  equal  number 
of  years  with  his  father,  but  under 
happier  auspices;  alike  remarkable  for 
piety  towards  God,  and  love  to  his 
country.  For  his  grandfather  and 
father,  indeed,  adopted  our  faith,  but 
neglected  to  destroy  their  idols;  whilst 
he,  thinking  it  derogatory  to  his  royal 
zeal  not  to  take  the  readiest  mode  of 
annihilating  openly  what  they  only 
secretly  condemned,  levelled  every 
temple  of  their  gods  to  the  ground  that 
not  a  trace  of  their  paganism  might  by 
handed  down  to  posterity.  This  was 
nobly  done  because  the  mass  of  the 
people  would  be  reminded  of  their 
fanatic  superstition  so  long  as  they 
could  see  the  altars  of  their  deities.  In 
order,  also,  that  he  might  teach  his 
subjects,  too  much  given  to  sensual  in- 
dulgence, to  accustom  themselves  to 
temperance,  he  enjoined  the  solemn 
fast  of  Lent  to  be  observed  throughout 
his  dominions.  This  was  an  extraor- 
dinary act  for  the  king  to  attempt  in 
those  times;  but  he  was  a  man  whom 
no  blandishments  of  luxury  could 
enervate,  no  cares  of  empire  seduce 
from  the  worship  of  God.  Wherefore, 
protected  by  the  favor  of  the  Almighty, 
and  everything  at  home  and  abroad 
succeeding  to  his  wishes,  he  grew 
old  in  uninterrupted  tranquillity.  His 
daughter  Ercongota,  a  child  worthy  of 
such  a  parent,  and  emulating  her 
father  in  virtuous  qualities,  became  a 
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shining  light  in  the  monastery  of  Cala 
in  Gaul. 

Of  the  Church  of  Glastonbury 

The  church  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, from  its  antiquity  called  by  the 
Angles,  by  way  of  distinction,  "Ealde 
Chirche,"  that  is,  the  Old  Church,  of 
wattle-work  at  firs,  savored  somewhat 
of  heavenly  sanctity,  even  from  its 
very  foundation,  and  exhaled  it  over 
the  whole  country;  claiming  superior 
reverence,  though  the  structure  was 
mean.  Hence,  here  arrived  whole 
tribes  of  the  lower  orders,  thronging 
every  path;  hence  assembled,  the 
opulent  divested  of  their  pomp;  hence 
it  became  the  crowded  residence  of 
the  religious  and  the  literary.  For,  as 
we  have  heard  from  men  of  elder 
time,  here  Gildas,  an  historian  neither 
unlearned  nor  inelegant,  to  whom  the 
Britons  are  indebted  for  whatever 
notice  they  obtain  amid  other  nations, 
captivated  by  the  sanctity  of  the  place, 
took  up  his  abode  for  a  series  of  years. 
This  church,  then,  is  certainly  the 
oldest  1  am  acquainted  with  in  Eng- 
land, and  from  this  circumstance  de- 
rives its  name.  In  it  are  preserved  the 
mortal  remains  of  many  saints,  some 
of  whom  we  shall  notice  in  our  prog- 
ress; nor  is  any  corner  of  the  church 
destitute  of  the  ashes  of  the  holy.  The 
very  floor,  inlaid  with  polished  stone, 
and  the  sides  of  the  altar,  and  even 
the  altar  itself  above  and  beneath  are 
laden  with  the  multitude  of  relics. 
Moreover,  in  the  pavement  may  be  re- 
marked on  every  side  stones  designedly 
interlaid  in  triangles  and  squares,  and 
sealed  with  lead,  under  which,  if  I 
believe  some  sacred  mystery  to  be  con- 
tained, I  do  no  injustice  to  religion. 
The  antiquity  and  multitude  of  its 
saints  have  endued  the  place  with  so 
much  sanctity  that  at  night  scarcely  any 
one  presumes  to  keep  vigil  there,  or 
during  the  day  to  void  the  spittle 


which  may  arise:  he  who  is  conscious 
of  pollution  shudders  throughout  his 
whole  frame:  no  one  ever  brought 
hawk  or  horses  within  the  confines  of 
the  neighbouring  cemetery  who  did  not 
depart  injured  either  in  them  or  in 
himself.  Those  persons  who,  about  to 
undergo  the  ordeal  of  fire  or  water, 
did  there  put  up  their  petitions,  have 
in  every  instance  that  can  now  be 
recollected,  except  one,  exulted  in  their 
escape.  If  any  person  erected  a  build- 
ing in  its  vicinity,  which  by  its  shade 
obstructed  the  light  of  the  church,  it 
forthwith  became  a  ruin.  And  it  is 
sufficiently  evident,  that  the  men  of 
that  province  had  no  oath  more  fre- 
quent, or  more  sacred,  than  to  swear 
by  the  Old  Church,  and  from  fear  of 
swift  vengeance  avoided  nothing  so 
much  as  perjury  in  this  respect.  The 
truth  of  what  I  have  asserted,  if  it  be 
dubious,  will  be  supported  by  testi- 
mony in  the  book  which  I  have  written 
on  the  antiquity  of  the  said  church, 
according  to  the  series  of  years. 

And  first,  I  shall  briefly  mention 
Saint  Patrick,  with  whom  the  series  of 
our  records  dawns.  While  the  Saxons 
were  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
Britons,  and  the  Pelagians  assaulting 
their  faith,  Saint  Germanus  of  Auxere 
assisted  them  against  both;  routing  the 
one  by  the  chorus  of  Halleluiah,  and 
hurling  down  the  other  by  the  thunder 
of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles. 
Thence,  returning  to  his  own  country, 
he  summoned  Patrick  to  become  his 
associate,  and  after  a  few  years,  sent 
him,  at  the  instance  of  pope  Celestine, 
to  preach  to  the  Irish.  Whence  it  is 
written  in  the  Chronicles,  "In  the  year 
of  our  Lord's  Incarnation  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five,  Saint  Patrick  is 
ordained  to  Ireland  by  Pope  Celes- 
tine." Also,  "In  the  year  four  hundred 
and  thirty-three  Ireland  is  converted 
to  the  faith  of  Christ  by  the  preaching 
of  Saint  Patrick,  accompanied  by  many 
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miracles."  He  executed  his  appointed 
office  with  diligence,  and  in  his  latter 
days  returning  to  his  own  country,  he 
landed  in  Cornwall,  from  his  altar, 
which  even  to  this  time  is  held  in  high 
veneration  by  the  inhabitants  for  its 
sanctity  and  efficacy  in  healing  the  in- 
firm. Proceeding  to  Glastonbury,  and 
there  becoming  monk,  and  abbot,  after 
some  years  he  paid  the  debt  of  nature. 
All  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion 
is  removed  by  the  vision  of  a  certain 
brother,  who  after  the  saint's  death, 
when  it  had  frequently  become  a  ques- 
tion, through  decay  of  evidence, 
whether  he  really  was  monk  and  abbot 
there,  had  the  fact  confirmed  by  the 
following  oracle.  When  asleep  he 
seemed  to  hear  some  person  reading, 
after  many  of  his  miracles,  the  words 
which  follows:  "This  man  then  was 
adorned  by  the  sanctity  of  the  metro- 
politan pall,  but  afterward  was  here 
made  monk  and  abbot."  He  added, 
moreover,  as  the  brother  did  not  give 
implicit  credit  to  him,  that  he  could 
show  what  he  had  said  inscribed  in 
golden  letters.  Patrick  died  in  the  year 
of  his  age  one  hundred  and  eleven,  of 
our  Lord's  Incarnation  four  hundred 
and  seventy-two,  being  the  forty- 
seventh  year  after  he  was  sent  into 
Ireland.  He  lies  on  the  right  side  of 
the  altar  in  the  old  church,  within  a 
stone  pyramid  which  the  care  of  pos- 
terity has  cased  in  silver.  Hence  the 
Irish  have  an  ancient  usage  of  fre- 
quenting the  place  to  kiss  the  relics  of 
their  patron. 

Wherefore  the  report  is  extremely 
prevalent,  that  both  Saint  Indract  and 
Saint  Brigid,  no  mean  inhabitants  of 
Ireland,  formerly  came  over  to  this 
spot.  Whether  Brigid  returned  home  or 
died  at  Glastonbury,  is  not  sufficiently 
ascertained,  though  she  left  here  some 
of  her  ornaments;  that  is  to  say,  her 
necklace,  script,  and  implements  for 
embroidering,  which  are  yet  shown  in 
memory  of  her  sanctity,  and  are 


efficacious  in  curing  various  diseases. 
In  the  course  of  my  narrative  it  will 
appear,  that  Saint  Indract,  with  seven 
companions,  was  martyred  near  Glas- 
tonbury, and  afterward  interred  in  the 
old  church.  .  .  . 

Concerning  Bede 

60.  The    unspotted    sanctity    and 
holy  purity  of  his  heart  were  chiefly 
conspicuous  on  the  approach  of  death; 
for  although  for  seven  weeks  succes- 
sively,  from   the   indisposition  of  his 
stomach,  he  nauseated  all  food,  and 
was  troubled  with  such  a  difficulty  of 
breathing   that   his   disorder   confined 
him  to  his  bed,  yet  he  by  no  means 
abandoned    his     literary     avocations. 
During  whole  days  he  endeavored  to 
mitigate  the  pressure  of  his  disorder, 
and  to  lose  the  recollection  of  it,  by 
constant  readings  with  his  pupils,  and 
by    examining    and    solving    abstruse 
questions,  in  addition  to  his  usual  task 
of  psalmody.  Moreover,  the  Gospel  of 
St.    John,    which    from    its    difficulty 
exercises  the  talents  of  its  readers  even 
in  the  present  day,  was  translated  by 
him  into  the  English  language,  and  ac- 
commodated  to   those   who    did   not 
perfectly  understand  Latin.  Occasion- 
ally,   also,    would    he    admonish    his 
disciples,  saying,  "Learn,  my  children, 
while  1  am  with  you:  for  I  know  not 
how   long   I   shall  continue;   and,   al- 
though my  Maker  should  very  shortly 
take  me  hence,  and  my  spirit  should 
return  to  Him  that  sent  and  granted  it 
to  come  into  this  life,  yet  have  1  lived 
long.  God  hath  rightly  appointed  my 
portion  of  days:   1  now  desire  to  be 
dissolved,  and  to  be  with  Christ." 

61.  Often,  too,  when  the  balance 
was  poised  between  hope  and  fear,  he 
would  remark,  "It  is  a  fearful  thing 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God. 
I  have  not  passed  my  life  among  you 
in  such  manner  as  to  be  ashamed  to 
live,  neither  do  I  fear  to  die,  because 
we  have  a  kind  Master,"  thus  borrow- 
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ing  the  expression  of  Saint  Ambrose 
when  dying.  Happy  man!  Who  could 
speak  with  so  quiet  a  conscience,  as 
neither  being  ashamed  to  live,  nor  yet 
afraid  to  die;  on  the  one  hand,  not 
fearing  the  judgment  of  men;  on  the 
other,  waiting  with  composure  the 
hidden  will  of  God.  Often,  when  urged 
by  extremity  of  pain,  he  comforted 
himself  with  these  remarks:  "The  fur- 
nace tries  the  gold,  and  the  fire  of 
temptation  the  just  man."  "The  suffer- 
ings of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy 
to  be  compared  to  the  future  glory 
which  shall  be  revealed  in  us."  Tears, 
and  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  accom- 
panied his  words.  At  night,  when  there 
were  none  to  be  instructed,  or  to  note 
down  his  remarks,  he  passed  the  whole 
season  in  giving  thanks  and  singing 
psalms;  fulfilling  the  saying  of  that  very 
wise  man,  "that  he  was  never  less 
alone  than  when  alone."  If  at  any  time 
a  short  and  disturbed  sleep  stole  upon 
his  eyelids,  immediately  chasing  and 
repelling  it,  he  showed  that  his  affec- 
tions were  always  intent  on  God,  by 
exclaiming  "Lift  me  up,  O  Lord,  that 
the  proud  calumniate  me  not.  Do  with 
thy  servant  according  to  thy  mercy." 
These  and  similar  expressions,  which 
his  shattered  memory  suggested,  flowed 
spontaneously  from  his  lips,  whenever 
the  pain  of  his  agonizing  disorder  be- 
came mitigated.  But  on  the  Tuesday 
before  our  Lord's  Ascension,  his 
disease  rapidly  increasing,  there  ap- 
peared a  small  swelling  in  his  feet,  the 
sure  and  certain  indication  of  ap- 
proaching death.  Then  the  congrega- 
tion being  called  together,  he  was 
annointed  and  received  the  Com- 
munion; and  kissing  them  all,  and  re- 
questing from  each,  that  they  would 
bear  him  in  remembrance,  he  gave  a 
small  present  which  he  had  privately 
reserved  to  some  with  whom  he  had 
been  in  closer  bonds  of  friendship.  On 
Ascension-day,  when  his  soul,  tired  of 


the  frail  occupation  of  the  body, 
panted  to  be  free,  lying  down  on  a 
hair-cloth  near  the  oratory,  where  he 
had  used  to  pray,  with  sense  unim- 
paired and  joyful  countenance,  he  in- 
vited the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  say- 
ing, "O  King  of  glory,  Lord  of  virtue, 
who  didst  ascend  this  day  triumphant 
into  the  heavens,  leave  us  not  destitute, 
but  send  upon  us  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
which  was  promised  by  the  Father." 
This  prayer  being  ended,  he  breathed 
his  last;  and  immediately  the  senses  of 
all  were  pervaded  by  an  odor,  such  as 
neither  cinnamon  nor  balm  could  give, 
but  coming  as  it  were  from  paradise, 
and  fraught  with  all  the  joyous  exhala- 
tions of  spring.  At  that  time  he  was 
buried  in  the  same  monastery;  but  at 
present,  report  asserts  that  he  lies  at 
Durham  with  the  blessed  Cuthbert. 

62.  With  this  man  was  buried  al- 
most all  knowledge  of  history  down  to 
our  times,  inasmuch  as  there  has  been 
no  Englishman  either  emulous  of  his 
pursuits,  or  a  follower  of  his  graces, 
who  could  continue  the  thread  of  his 
discourse,  now  broken  short.  Some 
few,  indeed,  "whom  the  mild  Jesus 
loved,"  though  well  skilled  in  litera- 
ture, have  yet  observed  an  ungracious 
silence  throughout  their  whole  lives; 
others,  scarcely  tasting  of  the  stream, 
have  fostered  a  criminal  indolence. 
Thus,  to  slothful,  others  more  slothful 
continually  succeeding,  the  warmth  of 
science  for  a  long  time  decreased 
throughout  the  island.  The  verses  of 
his  epitaph  will  afford  sufficient  speci- 
men of  this  indolence;  disgraceful,  in- 
deed, unworthy  the  tomb  of  so  great  a 
man: 

Here  in  the  flesh  rests  Bede  the 
priest;  O  give 

His  soul  with  joy  eternally  to  live; 

And  let  him  quaff,  O  Christ,  of  wis- 
dom's stream: 

That  was  his  wish,  his  fond,  per- 
petual theme. 
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IV,  1 .  BETWEEN  a  tyrant  and  a  prince 
there  is  this  single  or  chief  difference, 
that  the  latter  obeys  the  law  and  rules 
the  people  by  its  dictates,  accounting 
himself  as  but  their  servant.  It  is  by 
virtue  of  the  law  that  he  makes  good 
his  claim  to  the  foremost  and  chief 
place  in  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  commonwealth  and  in  the  bear- 
ing of  its  burdens;  and  his  elevation 
over  others  consists  in  this,  that  where- 
as private  men  are  held  responsible 
only  for  their  private  affairs,  on  the 
prince  fall  the  burdens  of  the  whole 
community.  Wherefore  deservedly 
there  is  conferred  on  him,  and  gathered 
together  in  his  hands,  the  power  of  all 
his  subjects,  to  the  end  that  he  may  be 
sufficient  unto  himself  in  seeking  and 
bringing  about  the  advantage  of  each 
individually,  and  of  all;  and  to  the  end 
that  the  state  of  the  human  common- 
wealth may  be  ordered  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner,  seeing  that  each  and  all 
are  members  one  of  another.  Wherein 
we  indeed  but  follow  nature,  the  best 
guide  of  life;  for  nature  has  gathered 
together  all  the  senses  of  her 
microcosm  or  little  world,  which  is 
man,  into  the  head,  and  has  subjected 
all  the  members  in  obedience  to  it  in 
such  wise  that  they  will  all  function 
properly  so  long  as  they  follow  the 
guidance  of  the  head,  and  the  head  re- 
mains sane.  Therefore  the  prince  stands 
on  a  pinnacle  which  is  exalted  and 
made  splendid  with  all  the  great  and 
high  privileges  which  he  deems  neces- 
sary for  himself.  And  rightly  so,  be- 
cause nothing  is  more  advantageous  to 
the  people  than  that  the  needs  of  the 
prince  should  be  fully  satisfied;  since 
it  is  impossible  that  his  will  should  be 


found  opposed  to  justice.  Therefore, 
according  to  the  usual  definition,  the 
prince  is  the  public  power,  and  a  kind 
of  likeness  on  earth  of  the  divine 
majesty.  Beyond  doubt  a  large  share 
of  the  divine  power  is  shown  to  be  in 
princes  by  the  fact  that  at  their  nod 
men  bow  their  necks  and  for  the  most 
part  offer  up  their  heads  to  the  axe  to 
be  struck  off,  and,  as  by  a  divine  im- 
pulse, the  prince  is  feared  by  each  of 
those  over  whom  he  is  set  as  an  object 
of  fear.  And  this  T  do  not  think  could 
be,  except  as  a  result  of  the  will  of 
God.  For  all  power  is  from  the  Lord 
God,  and  has  been  with  Him  always, 
and  is  from  everlasting.  The  power 
which  the  prince  has  is  therefore  from 
God,  for  the  power  of  God  is  never 
lost,  nor  severed  from  Him,  but  He 
merely  exercises  it  through  a  subor- 
dinate hand,  making  all  things  teach 
His  mercy  or  justice.  "Who,  therefore, 
resists  the  ruling  power  resists  the  or- 
dinance of  God,"  in  whose  hand  is  the 
authority  of  conferring  that  power,  and 
when  He  so  desires,  of  withdrawing  it 
again,  or  diminishing  it.  For  it  is  not 
the  ruler's  own  act  when  his  will  is 
turned  to  cruelty  against  his  subjects, 
but  it  is  rather  the  dispensation  of  God 
for  His  good  pleasure  to  punish  or 
chasten  them.  Thus  during  the  Hun- 
nish  persecution,  Attila,  on  being 
asked  by  the  reverend  bishop  of  a 
certain  city  who  he  was,  replied,  "I  am 
Attila,  the  scourge  of  God."  Where- 
upon it  is  written  that  the  bishop 
adored  him  as  representing  the  divine 
majesty.  "Welcome,"  he  said,  "is  the 
minister  of  God,"  and  "Blessed  is  he 
that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord," 
and  with  sighs  and  groans  he  un- 
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fastened  the  barred  doors  of  the 
church,  and  admitted  the  persecutor 
through  whom  he  attained  straightway 
to  the  palm  of  martyrdom.  For  he 
dared  not  shut  out  the  scourge  of  God, 
knowing  that  His  beloved  Son  was 
scourged,  and  that  the  power  of  this 
scourge  which  had  come  upon  himself 
was  as  nought  except  it  came  from 
God.  If  good  men  thus  regard  power 
as  worthy  of  veneration  even  when  it 
comes  as  a  plague  upon  the  elect,  who 
should  not  venerate  that  power  which 
is  instituted  by  God  for  the  punish- 
ment of  evil-doers  and  for  the  reward 
of  good  men,  and  which  is  promptest 
in  devotion  and  obedience  to  the  laws? 
To  quote  the  words  of  the  Emperor 
[Justinian],  "it  is  indeed  a  saying 
worthy  of  the  majesty  of  royalty  that 
the  prince  acknowledges  himself  bound 
by  the  Laws/'  For  the  authority  of  the 
prince  depends  upon  the  authority  of 
justice  and  law;  and  truly  it  is  a  greater 
thing  than  imperial  power  for  the 
prince  to  place  his  government  under 
the  laws,  so  as  to  deem  himself  en- 
titled to  do  nought  which  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  equity  of  justice. 

IV,  2.  Princes  should  not  deem  that 
it  detracts  from  their  princely  dignity 
to  believe  that  the  enactments  of  their 
own  justice  are  not  to  be  preferred  to 
the  justice  of  God,  whose  justice  is  an 
everlasting  justice,  and  His  law  is 
equity.  Now  equity,  as  the  learned 
jurists  define  it,  is  a  certain  fitness  of 
things  which  compares  all  things  ra- 
tionally, and  seeks  to  apply  like  rules 
of  right  and  wrong  to  like  cases,  be- 
ing impartially  disposed  toward  all 
persons,  and  allotting  to  each  that 
which  belongs  to  him.  Of  this  equity 
the  interpreter  is  the  law,  to  which 
the  will  and  intention  of  equity  and 
justice  are  known.  Therefore  Crisippus 
asserted  that  the  power  of  the  law 
extends  over  all  things,  both  divine 
and  human,  and  that  it  accordingly 


presides  over  all  goods  and  ills,  and 
is  the  ruler  and  guide  of  material 
things  as  of  human  beings.  To  which 
Papinian,  a  man  most  learned  in  the 
law,  and  Demosthenes,  the  great  ora- 
tor, seem  to  assent,  subjecting  all  men 
to  its  obedience  because  all  law  is,  as 
it  were,  a  discovery,  and  a  gift  from 
God,  a  precept  of  wise  men,  the  cor- 
rector of  excesses  of  the  will,  the  bond 
which  knits  together  the  fabric  of  the 
state,  and  the  banisher  of  crime;  and  it 
is  therefore  fitting  that  all  men  should 
live  according  to  it  who  lead  their  lives 
in  a  corporate  political  body.  All  are 
accordingly  bound  by  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  law,  unless  perchance 
there  is  any  who  can  be  thought  to 
have  been  given  the  license  of  wrong- 
doing. However,  it  is  said  that  the 
prince  is  absolved  from  the  obligations 
of  the  law;  but  this  is  not  true  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  lawful  for  him  to  do 
unjust  acts,  but  only  in  the  sense  that 
his  character  should  be  such  as  to 
cause  him  to  practice  equity  not 
through  fear  of  the  penalties  of  the 
law  but  through  love  of  justice;  and 
should  also  be  such  as  to  cause  him 
from  the  same  motive  to  promote  the 
advantage  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
in  all  things  to  prefer  the  good  of 
others  before  his  own  private  will. 
Who,  indeed,  in  respect  of  public 
matters  can  properly  speak  of  the  will 
of  the  prince  at  all,  since  therein  he 
may  not  lawfully  have  any  will  of  his 
own  apart  from  that  which  the  law  or 
equity  enjoins,  or  the  calculation  of 
the  common  interest  requires?  For  in 
these  matters  his  will  is  to  have  the 
force  of  judgment;  and  most  properly 
that  which  pleases  him  therein  has  the 
force  of  law,  because  his  decision  may 
not  be  at  variance  with  the  intention  of 
equity.  "From  thy  countenance,"  says 
the  Lord,  'let  my  judgment  go  forth, 
let  thine  eyes  look  upon  equity";  for 
the  uncorrupted  judge  is  one  whose  de- 
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cision,  from  assiduous  contemplation 
of  equity,  is  the  very  likeness  thereof. 
The  prince  accordingly  is  the  minister 
of  the  common  interest  and  the  bond- 
servant of  equity,  and  he  bears  the 
public  person  in  the  sense  that  he 
punishes  the  wrongs  and  injuries  of 
all,  and  all  crimes,  with  even-handed 
equity.  His  rod  and  staff  also,  ad- 
ministered with  wise  moderation,  re- 
store irregularities  and  false  departures 
to  the  straight  path  of  equity,  so  that 
deservedly  may  the  Spirit  congratulate 
the  power  of  the  prince  with  the  words, 
'Thy  rod  and  thy  staff,  they  have  com- 
forted me."  His  shield,  too,  is  strong, 
but  it  is  a  shield  for  the  protection  of 
the  weak,  and  one  which  wards  off 
powerfully  the  darts  of  the  wicked 
from  the  innocent.  Those  who  derive 
the  greatest  advantage  from  his  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  his  office  are 
those  who  can  do  least  for  themselves, 
and  his  power  is  chiefly  exercised 
against  those  who  desire  to  do  harm. 
Therefore  not  without  reason  he  bears 
a  sword,  wherewith  he  sheds  blood 
blamelessly,  without  becoming  thereby 
a  man  of  blood,  and  frequently  puts 
men  to  death  without  incurring  the 
name  or  guilt  of  homicide.  For  if  we 
believe  the  great  Augustine,  David  was 
called  a  man  of  blood  not  because  of 
his  wars,  but  because  of  Uria.  And 
Samuel  is  nowhere  described  as  a  man 
of  blood  or  a  homicide,  although  he 
slew  Agag,  the  fat  king  of  Amalech. 
Truly  the  sword  of  princely  power  is 
as  the  sword  of  a  dove,  which  contends 
without  gall,  smites  without  wrath,  and 
when  it  fights,  yet  conceives  no  bitter- 
ness at  all.  For  as  the  law  pursues  guilt 
without  any  hatred  of  persons,  so  the 
prince  most  justly  punishes  offenders 
from  no  motive  of  wrath  but  at  the 
behest,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
decision,  of  the  passionless  law.  For 
although  we  see  that  the  prince  has 
lictors  of  his  own,  we  must  yet  think 


of  him  as  in  reality  himself  the  sole  or 
chief  lictor,  to  whom  is  granted  by  the 
law  the  privilege  of  striking  by  a  sub- 
ordinate hand.  If  we  adopt  the  opinion 
of  the  Stoics,  who  diligently  trace 
down  the  reason  for  particular  words, 
"lictor"  means  "legis  ictor,"  or  "ham- 
mer of  the  law,"  because  the  duty  of 
his  office  is  to  strike  those  who  the  law 
adjudges  shall  be  struck.  Wherefore 
anciently,  when  the  sword  hung  over 
the  head  of  the  convicted  criminal,  the 
command  was  wont  to  be  given  to  the 
officials  by  whose  hand  the  judge 
punishes  evil-doers,  "Execute  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law,"  or  "Obey  the  law," 
to  the  end  that  the  misery  of  the  victim 
might  be  mitigated  by  the  calm  reason- 
ableness of  the  words. 

IV,  3.  This  sword,  then,  the  prince 
receives  from  the  hand  of  the  Church, 
although  she  herself  has  no  sword  of 
blood  at  all.  Nevertheless  she  has  this 
sword,  but  she  uses  it  by  the  hand  of 
the  prince,  upon  whom  she  confers  the 
power  of  bodily  coercion,  retaining  to 
herself  authority  over  spiritual  things 
in  the  person  of  the  pontiffs.  The 
prince  is,  then,  as  it  were,  a  minister 
of  the  priestly  power,  and  one  who 
exercises  that  side  of  the  sacred  offices 
which  seems  unworthy  of  the  hands  of 
the  priesthood.  For  every  office  exist- 
ing under,  and  concerned  with  the 
execution  of,  the  sacred  laws  is  really 
a  religious  office,  but  that  is  inferior 
which  consists  in  punishing  crimes  and 
which  therefore  seems  to  be  typified  in 
the  person  of  the  hangman.  Wherefore 
Constantine,  most  faithful  emperor  of 
the  Romans,  when  he  had  convoked 
the  council  of  priests  at  Nicaea,  neither 
dared  to  take  the  chief  place  for  him- 
self nor  even  to  sit  among  the  presby- 
ters, but  chose  the  hindmost  seat. 
Moreover,  the  decrees  which  he  heard 
approved  by  them  he  reverenced  as  if 
he  had  seen  them  emanate  from  the 
judgment-seat  of  the  divine  majesty. 
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Even  the  rolls  of  petitions  containing 
accusations  against  priests  which  they 
brought  to  him  in  a  steady  stream  he 
took  and  placed  in  his  bosom  without 
opening  them.  And  after  recalling  them 
to  charity  and  harmony,  he  said  that  it 
was  not  permissible  for  him,  as  a  man, 
and  one  who  was  subject  to  the  judg- 
ment of  priests,  to  examine  cases 
touching  gods,  who  cannot  be  judged 
save  by  God  alone.  And  the  petitions 
which  he  had  received  he  put  into  the 
fire  without  even  looking  at  them, 
fearing  to  give  publicity  to  accusations 
and  censures  against  the  fathers,  and 
thereby  incur  the  curse  of  Cham,  the 
undutiful  son,  who  did  not  hide  his 
father's  shame.  Wherefore  he  said,  as 
is  narrated  in  the  writings  of  Nicholas 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  "Verily,  if  with 
mine  own  eyes  I  had  seen  a  priest  of 
God,  or  any  of  those  who  wear  the 
monastic  garb,  sinning,  1  would  spread 
my  cloak  and  hide  him,  that  he  might 
not  be  seen  by  any."  Also  Theodosius, 
the  great  emperor,  for  a  merited  fault, 
though  not  so  grave  a  one,  was  sus- 
pended by  the  priest  of  Milan  from  the 
exercise  of  his  regal  powers  and  from 
the  insignia  of  his  imperial  office,  and 
patiently  and  solemnly  he  performed 
the  penance  for  homicide  which  was 
laid  upon  him.  Again,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  teacher  of  the  gentiles, 
greater  is  he  who  blesses  man  than  he 
who  is  blessed;  and  so  he  in  whose 
hands  is  the  authority  to  confer  a 
dignity  excels  in  honor  and  the 
privileges  of  honor  him  upon  whom 
the  dignity  itself  is  conferred.  Further, 
by  the  reasoning  of  the  law  it  is  his 
right  to  refuse  who  has  the  power  to 
grant,  and  he  who  can  lawfully  bestow 
can  lawfully  take  away.  Did  not 
Samuel  pass  sentence  of  deposition 
against  Saul  by  reason  of  his  disobedi- 
ence and  supersede  him  on  the  pin- 
nacle of  kingly  rule  with  the  lowly  son 
of  Ysai  [Jesse]?  But  if  one  who  has 


been  appointed  prince  has  performed 
duly  and  faithfully  the  ministry  which 
he  has  undertaken,  as  great  honor  and 
reverence  are  to  be  shown  to  him  as 
the  head  excels  in  honor  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body.  Now  he  performs  his 
ministry  faithfully  when  he  is  mind- 
ful of  his  true  status,  and  remembers 
that  he  bears  the  person  of  the  univer- 
sitas  of  those  subject  to  him;  and  when 
he  is  fully  conscious  that  he  owes  his 
life  not  to  himself  and  his  own  private 
ends,  but  to  others,  and  allots  it  to 
them  accordingly,  with  duly  ordered 
charity  and  affection.  Therefore  he 
owes  the  whole  of  himself  to  God, 
most  of  himself  to  his  country,  much 
to  his  relatives  and  friends,  very  little 
to  foreigners,  but  still  somewhat.  He 
has  duties  to  the  very  wise  and  the 
very  foolish,  to  little  children  and  to 
the  aged.  Supervision  over  these  classes 
of  persons  is  common  to  all  in  au- 
thority, both  those  who  have  care  over 
spiritual  things  and  those  who  exercise 
temporal  jurisdiction.  Wherefore  Mel- 
chisedech,  the  earliest  whom  the  Scrip- 
ture introduces  as  both  king  and  priest 
(to  say  nought  at  present  concerning 
the  mystery  wherein  he  prefigures 
Christ,  who  was  born  in  heaven  with- 
out a  mother  and  on  earth  without  a 
father);  of  him,  I  say,  we  read  that  he 
had  neither  father  nor  mother,  not  be- 
cause he  was  in  fact  without  either, 
but  because  in  the  eyes  of  reason  the 
kingly  power  and  the  priestly  power 
are  not  born  of  flesh  and  blood,  since 
in  bestowing  either,  regard  for  ancestry 
ought  not  to  prevail  over  merits  and 
virtues,  but  only  the  wholesome  wishes 
(vota)  of  faithful  subjects  should  pre- 
vail; and  when  anyone  has  ascended 
to  the  supreme  exercise  of  either 
power,  he  ought  wholly  to  forget  the 
affections  of  flesh  and  blood  and  do 
only  that  which  is  demanded  by  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  his  subjects.  And 
so  let  him  be  both  father  and  husband 
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to  his  subjects,  or,  if  he  has  known 
some  affection  more  tender  still,  let 
him  employ  that;  let  him  desire  to  be 
loved  rather  than  feared,  and  show 
himself  to  them  as  such  a  man  that 
they  will  out  of  devotion  prefer  his  life 
to  their  own,  and  regard  his  preserva- 
tion and  safety  as  a  kind  of  public  life; 
and  then  all  things  will  prosper  well 
for  him,  and  a  small  bodyguard  will,  in 
case  of  need,  prevail  by  their  loyalty 
against  innumerable  adversaries.  For 
love  is  strong  as  death;  and  the  wedge 
[a  military  formation]  which  is  held 
together  by  strands  of  love  is  not  easily 
broken.  .  .  . 

IV,  4.  ...  When  there  has  been  ap- 
pointed, it  is  written,  a  man  who  pro- 
fesses himself  a  brother  of  the  whole 
people  in  the  practice  of  religion  and 
in  affection  and  charity,  he  shall  not 
multiply  unto  himself  horses,  by  the 
number  whereof  he  may  become  a 
burden  unto  his  subjects.  For  to  mul- 
tiply horses  is  to  collect,  from  vain- 
glory or  some  other  error,  more  than 
need  requires.  Now  "much"  and 
"little,"  if  we  follow  the  prince  of  the 
Peripatetics,  signify  diminution  or  ex- 
cess of  the  legitimate  quantity  of 
specific  kinds  of  things.  Will  it  then  be 
lawful  to  multiply  dogs,  or  rapacious 
birds,  or  fierce  beasts,  or  any  other 
monsters  of  nature,  when  even  the 
number  of  horses,  which  are  a  military 
necessity  and  serve  all  the  useful  pur- 
poses of  life,  is  thus  strictly  limited  in 
advance  to  a  lawful  quantity?  Concern- 
ing actors  and  mimes,  buffoons,  and 
harlots,  panders  and  other  like  human 
monsters,  which  the  prince  ought 
rather  to  exterminate  entirely  than  to 
foster,  there  needed  no  mention  to  be 
made  in  the  law;  which  indeed  not 
only  excludes  all  such  abominations 
from  the  court  of  the  prince,  but  totally 
banishes  them  from  among  the  people 
of  God.  Under  the  name  of  horses  is 
to  be  understood  all  things  needful  for 


the  use  of  a  household,  and  all  its 
necessary  equipment;  of  which  a  legiti- 
mate quantity  is  that  which  necessity 
or  utility  reasonably  requires,  under- 
standing, however,  that  the  useful  is 
identified  with  the  honorable,  and  that 
the  refined  comfort  of  living  is  limited 
to  honorable  things.  For  philosophers 
have  long  ago  agreed  that  no  opinion 
is  more  pernicious  than  the  opinion  of 
those  who  distinguish  the  useful  from 
the  honorable;  and  that  the  truest  and 
most  useful  view  is  that  the  honorable 
and  the  useful  are  convertible  terms. 
Plato,  as  is  told  in  the  histories  of  the 
gentiles,  when  he  saw  Dionisius  the 
tyrant  of  Sicily  surrounded  by  his 
bodyguards,  asked  him,  "What  harm 
have  you  done  that  you  should  need  to 
have  so  many  guards?"  This  in  no  wise 
behooves  a  prince  who  by  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duties  so  wins  for 
himself  the  affection  of  all  that  for  his 
sake  every  subject  will  expose  his  own 
head  to  imminent  dangers  in  the  same 
manner  that  by  the  promptings  of 
nature  the  members  of  the  body  are 
wont  to  expose  themselves  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  head.  And  skin  for  skin, 
and  all  that  a  man  has,  he  will  put 
forward  for  the  protection  of  his 
life.  .  .  . 

IV,  6.  "And  it  shall  be  when  he 
sitteth  upon  the  throne  of  his  kingdom 
that  he  shall  write  him  a  copy  of  this 
law  of  the  Deuteronomy  in  a  book." 
Observe  that  the  prince  must  not  be 
ignorant  of  the  law,  and,  though  he 
enjoys  many  privileges,  he  is  not  per- 
mitted, on  the  pretext  that  his  duties 
are  military,  to  be  ignorant  of  the  law 
of  God.  He  shall  therefore  write  the 
law  of  the  Deuteronomy,  that  is  to  say 
the  second  law,  in  the  book  of  his 
heart;  it  being  understood  that  the  first 
law  is  that  which  is  embodied  in  the 
letter;  the  second,  that  which  the  mys- 
tical insight  learns  from  the  first.  For 
the  first  could  be  inscribed  on  tablets 
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of  stone;  but  the  second  is  imprinted 
only  on  the  purer  intelligence  of  the 
mind.  And  rightly  is  the  Deuteronomy 
inscribed  in  a  book  in  the  sense  that 
the  prince  turns  over  in  his  mind  the 
meaning  of  this  law  so  that  its  letter 
never  recedes  from  before  his  eyes. 
And  thus  he  holds  the  letter  firm,  with- 
out permitting  it  in  any  wise  to  vary 
from  the  purity  of  the  inner  meaning. 
For  the  letter  filleth,  but  the  spirit 
giveth  life,  and  it  rests  in  his  hands  to 
give  a  mediating  interpretation  of  hu- 
man law  and  equity  which  must  be  at 
once  necessary  and  general. 

'Taken  from  the  copy,"  says  the 
scripture,  "which  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  priests  of  the  tribe  of  Levi."  And 
rightly  so.  Every  censure  imposed  by 
law  is  vain  if  it  does  not  bear  the 
stamp  of  the  divine  law;  and  a  statute 
or  ordinance  of  the  prince  is  a  thing 
of  nought  if  not  in  conformity  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Church.  This  did 
not  escape  the  notice  of  that  most 
Christian  prince  [Justinian],  who  re- 
quired of  his  laws  that  they  should  not 
disdain  to  imitate  the  sacred  canons. 
And  not  only  are  men  enjoined  to  take 
priests  as  models  for  imitation,  but  the 
prince  is  expressly  sent  to  the  tribe  of 
Levi  to  borrow  of  them.  For  lawful 
priests  are  to  be  hearkened  to  in  such 
fashion  that  the  just  man  shall  close 
his  ear  utterly  to  reprobates  and  all 
who  speak  evil  against  them.  But  who 
are  priests  of  the  tribe  of  Levi?  Those, 
namely,  who  without  the  incentive  of 
avarice,  without  the  motive  of  ambi- 
tion, without  affection  of  flesh  and 
blood,  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Church  by  the  law.  And  not  the  law  of 
the  letter,  which  mortifieth,  but  the  law 
of  the  spirit,  which  in  holiness  of  mind, 
cleanness  of  body,  purity  of  faith  and 
works  of  charity,  giveth  life.  And  as 
the  old  law  of  the  shadow,  which  pre- 
sented all  things  figuratively,  fore- 
ordained to  the  priesthood  the  mem- 


bers of  a  special  family  of  flesh  and 
blood;  so  after  the  shadows  ceased, 
and  the  Truth  was  revealed,  and  justice 
looked  forth  from  heaven,  those  who 
were  commended  by  the  merit  of  their 
life  and  the  fragrance  of  their  good 
reputation,  and  whom  the  united  will 
of  the  faithful  or  the  diligent  foresight 
of  prelates  caused  to  be  set  apart  for 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  were  enrolled 
by  the  spirit  into  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and 
were  instituted  lawful  priests. 

Jt  is  added:  "He  shall  keep  it  with 
him  and  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his 
life."  Observe  how  great  should  be  the 
diligence  of  the  prince  in  keeping  the 
law  of  God.  He  is  enjoined  always  to 
have  it,  read  it,  and  turn  it  over  in  his 
mind,  even  as  the  King  of  kings,  born 
of  woman,  born  under  the  law,  ful- 
filled the  whole  justice  of  the  law, 
though  He  was  subject  to  it  not  of 
necessity  but  of  His  own  free  will;  be- 
cause His  will  was  embodied  in  the 
law,  and  on  the  law  of  God  He  medi- 
tated day  and  night.  But  it  may  be 
thought  that  in  this  respect  He  is  not 
a  model  for  imitation,  seeing  that  He 
embraced  not  the  glory  of  kings  but 
the  poverty  of  the  faithful,  and,  putting 
on  servile  form,  sought  on  earth  no 
place  to  lay  His  head;  and,  when 
asked  by  His  judge,  confessed  that  His 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  If  so, 
other  examples  may  be  found  of 
famous  kings  whose  memory  is  blessed. 
From  the  tents  of  Israel  let  David, 
Ezechias  and  Josias  come  forth,  and 
the  others  who  thought  that  the  glory 
of  their  kingship  consisted  in  this 
alone,  that  seeking  the  glory  of  God 
they  subjected  themselves  and  their 
subjects  to  the  bonds  of  the  divine 
law.  And  lest  perchance  these  ex- 
amples appear  too  remote,  and  the  less 
to  be  followed  because  we  seem  to 
have  departed  somewhat  from  their 
law  and  ritual  and  religious  worship 
and  profession  of  faith  (though  our 
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faith  and  theirs  are  in  fact  the  same, 
with  only  this  difference,  that  what 
they  looked  forward  to  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  future,  we  now  in  great 
measure  enjoy  and  worship  as  fulfilled, 
casting  aside  the  shadows  of  figures 
since  the  Truth  has  risen  from  the 
earth  and  stands  revealed  in  the  sight 
of  the  gentiles);  yet,  as  I  say,  lest  their 
examples  be  scorned  as  alien  and  pro- 
fane, our  own  Constantine,  Theodosius, 
Justinian,  Leo  and  other  most  Chris- 
tian princes,  afford  instruction  for  the 
Christian  Prince.  For  they  took 
especial  pains  to  the  end  that  the  most 
sacred  laws,  which  are  binding  upon 
the  lives  of  all,  should  be  known  and 
kept  by  all,  and  that  none  should  be 
ignorant  thereof,  save  in  cases  where 
the  damage  due  to  the  error  was  com- 
pensated by  some  public  advantage  or 
where  the  edge  of  the  law's  severity 
was  mitigated  by  compassion  for  age 
or  for  the  weakness  of  sex.  Their  deeds 
are  so  many  incentives  to  virtue;  their 
words  so  many  lessons  in  morals. 
Finally,  their  life,  with  its  record  of 
vices  subdued  and  made  captive,  is 
like  an  arch  of  triumph  consecrated  to 
posterity,  which  they  erected  and  in- 
scribed with  the  list  of  their  splendid 
virtues,  declaring  in  every  part  with 
devout  humility  that  not  our  hands, 
but  the  hand  of  God,  wrought  all  these 
our  wondrous  works.  Constantine,  for 
founding  and  endowing  the  Roman 
church,  to  say  nought  of  his  other  ex- 
cellent deeds,  is  honored  with  per- 
petual benediction.  What  manner  of 
men  Justinian  and  Leo  were  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  by  disclosing  and 
proclaiming  the  most  sacred  laws,  they 
sought  to  consecrate  the  whole  world 
as  a  temple  of  justice.  What  shall  T  say 
of  Theodosius,  whom  these  emperors 
regarded  as  a  model  of  virtue,  and 
whom  the  Church  of  God  has  revered 
not  only  as  an  emperor  but  as  a  high 
priest,  because  of  his  character,  vener- 


able for  piety  and  justice,  and  his 
patient  humility  toward  priests,  hold- 
ing himself  in  low  esteem  beside  them? 
How  patiently  he  who  had  himself 
given  laws  bore  the  sentence  of  the 
priest  of  Milan!  And,  lest  you  should 
falsely  conceive  that  that  sentence  was 
the  light  one  of  a  weak  and  cowardly 
presbyter  accustomed  to  show  com- 
placency toward  princes,  know  that  the 
emperor  was  suspended  from  the  exer- 
cise of  his  royal  rights,  was  excluded 
from  the  church,  and  was  compelled 
to  fulfil  a  solemn  penance.  What  was 
it  that  subjected  him  to  such  a  neces- 
sity? Nought  save  his  own  will,  which 
was  wholly  subjected  to  the  justice  of 
God,  and  obedient  in  all  respects  to 
His  law.  And  unless  you  hold  in  con- 
tempt that  which  is  written  with  the 
levity  of  a  poet,  you  will  find  briefly 
in  Claudius  Claudian,  in  the  instruc- 
tions which  the  emperor  wrote  for  his 
son,  how  high  a  place  he  attained  in 
the  sanctuary  of  morals. 

To  return  to  the  words  of  the  law 
which  1  have  set  forth,  when  I  revolve 
them  in  my  own  mind,  each  and  every 
one  of  them  seems  weighty  and  strikes 
upon  the  mind  as  if  impregnated  with 
the  spirit  of  discernment.  "He  shall 
keep  the  law  beside  him/'  it  is  written, 
taking  care  that  when  he  needs  to  have 
it,  he  may  not  have  it  against  him  to 
his  own  damnation.  For  men  of  might 
will  suffer  mighty  torments.  And  it  is 
added,  "And  he  shall  read  it."  It  is  of 
little  profit  to  have  the  law  in  one's 
wallet  if  it  is  not  faithfully  treasured  in 
the  soul.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  read  all 
the  days  of  his  life.  From  which  it  is 
crystal  clear  how  necessary  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  letters  to  princes  who  are  thus 
commanded  to  turn  over  the  law  of 
God  in  daily  reading.  And  perchance 
you  will  not  often  find  that  priests  are 
bidden  lo  read  the  law  daily.  But  the 
prince  is  to  read  it  daily,  and  all  the 
days  of  his  life;  because  the  day  on 
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which  he  does  not  read  the  law  is  for 
him  a  day  not  of  life  but  of  death. 
But  plainly  he  will  hardly  be  able  to 
do  this  if  he  is  illiterate.  Wherefore  in 
the  letter  which  I  remember  that  the 
king  of  the  Romans  sent  to  the  king 
of  the  Franks  [Conrad  III  to  Louis 
VII],  he  added  tastefully  to  his  other 
arguments  that  an  illiterate  king  is  like 
an  ass  who  wears  a  crown.  If,  never- 
theless, out  of  consideration  for  other 
distinguished  virtues,  it  should  chance 
that  the  prince  is  illiterate,  it  is  need- 
ful that  he  take  counsel  of  men  of 
letters  if  his  affairs  are  to  prosper 
rightly.  Therefore  let  him  have  at  his 
side  men  like  the  prophet  Nathan,  and 
the  priest  Sadoch,  and  the  faithful  sons 
of  the  prophets,  who  will  not  suffer 
him  to  turn  aside  from  the  law  of  God; 
and  since  his  own  eyes  do  not  bring  it 
before  his  mind,  let  these  men,  the 
scholars,  make  a  way  for  it  with  their 
tongues  into  the  opening  of  his  ears. 
Thus  let  the  mind  of  the  prince  read 
through  the  medium  of  the  priest's 
tongue,  and  whatever  of  excellence  he 
sees  in  their  lives,  let  him  revere  it  as 
the  law  of  the  Lord.  For  the  life  and 
tongue  of  priests  are  like  a  book  of  life 
before  the  face  of  peoples.  Perhaps  this 
is  what  is  meant  when  he  is  bidden  to 
take  a  copy  of  the  law  from  the  priests 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi;  namely,  that  in 
accordance  with  their  preaching  should 
the  ruling  power  guide  the  government 
of  the  magistracy  committed  to  him. 
Nor  is  he  altogether  destitute  of  read- 
ing who,  although  he  does  not  read 
himself,  yet  hears  faithfully  what  is 
read  to  him  by  others.  But  if  he  does 
neither,  how  shall  he,  thus  scorning  the 
precept,  fulfil  faithfully  what  the  pre- 
cept enjoins?  For  the  attainment  of 
wisdom  is  the  union  and  concourse  of 
all  desirable  things.  Did  not  Tholomeus 
think  that  something  was  still  lacking 
to  the  sum  of  his  happiness  until,  sum- 
moning seventy  interpreters,  although 


he  was  a  gentile,  he  had  communicated 
the  law  of  God  to  the  Greeks?  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  in- 
terpreters were  enclosed  in  the  same 
room  and  conferred  therein  together, 
or  whether  they  prophesied  separately, 
so  long  as  it  is  established  that  the 
king,  anxious  in  pursuit  of  the  truth, 
caused  the  law  of  God  to  be  translated 
into  Greek.  In  the  Attic  Nights  I  re- 
member to  have  read  when  the  notable 
traits  and  habits  of  Philip  of  Macedon 
were  treated,  that  among  other  things 
his  love  of  letters  colored  as  it  were 
the  business  of  war  and  the  triumphs 
of  victory,  the  liberality  of  his  table, 
the  offices  of  humanity  and  whatever 
he  did  or  said  gracefully  or  elegantly. 
He  recognized  that  in  this  quality  he 
excelled  others,  and  was  anxious  to 
transmit  it  as  the  basis  of  his  in- 
heritance to  the  only  son  who  he  hoped 
would  be  the  heir  of  his  kingdom  and 
good  fortune.  For  this  reason  he 
thought  fit  to  write  his  famous  letter  to 
Aristotle,  who  he  hoped  would  become 
the  teacher  of  the  newly  born  Alexan- 
der. It  is  substantially  in  the  following 
words:  "Philip  sends  greetings  to 
Aristotle.  Know  that  a  son  has  been 
born  to  me,  for  which  I  give  thanks  to 
the  Gods  not  more  because  he  has 
been  born  than  because  his  birth  has 
chanced  in  your  life-time.  For  I  hope 
that  it  will  come  to  pass  that,  educated 
and  trained  by  you,  he  will  grow  up 
worthy  of  ourselves  and  of  taking  over 
such  great  affairs."  I  do  not  remember 
that  the  Roman  emperors  or  com- 
manders, so  long  as  their  common- 
wealth flourished,  were  illiterate.  And 
I  do  not  know  how  it  chances,  but 
since  the  merit  of  letters  has  languished 
among  princes,  the  strength  of  their 
military  arm  has  become  enfeebled 
and  the  princely  power  itself  has  been 
as  it  were  cut  off  at  the  root.  But  no 
wonder,  since  without  wisdom  no  gov- 
ernment can  be  strong  enough  to  en- 
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dure  or  even  to  exist.  Socrates,  who 
was  pronounced  by  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  to  be  the  wisest  of  men,  and 
who  without  contradiction  excelled  in- 
comparably, not  only  in  reputation  for 
wisdom  but  also  in  virtue,  asserted 
that  commonwealths  would  only  be 
happy  if  they  were  governed  by  philos- 
ophers or  if  their  rulers  at  least  became 
students  and  lovers  of  wisdom.  And 
(if  you  hold  the  authority  of  Socrates 
of  small  account),  "Through  me," 
says  Wisdom,  "kings  reign  and  the 
establishes  of  laws  decree  that  which 
is  just;  I  love  them  that  love  me,  and 
they  that  watch  for  me  in  the  morning 
shall  find  me;  with  me  are  wealth  and 
glory,  proud  riches  and  justice;  better 
is  my  fruit  than  gold  and  precious 
stones,  my  increase  than  choice  silver; 
I  walk  in  the  ways  of  justice,  in  the 
midst  of  the  paths  of  judgment,  that  1 
may  enrich  them  that  love  me  and 
that  I  may  fill  their  treasuries."  And 
again,  "Counsel  is  mine  and  equity, 
mine  is  prudence,  mine  is  fortitude." 
And  elsewhere,  "Receive  my  instruc- 
tion and  not  money,  choose  knowl- 
edge rather  than  gold.  For  wisdom  is 
better  than  all  the  most  precious  riches 
and  every  object  of  desire  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  it."  While  the  gentiles 


thought  that  nothing  should  be  done 
without  the  command  of  divinities,  yet 
one  they  worshipped  as  the  god  of  gods 
and  prince  of  them  all,  namely  wis- 
dom, as  being  in  authority  over  all 
else.  Wherefore  the  ancient  philos- 
ophers thought  fit  that  the  likeness  of 
wisdom  should  be  depicted  before  the 
doors  of  all  temples  and  that  these 
words  should  be  inscribed  thereon: 

I  am  begotten  by  experience,  born 

of  memory; 
"Sophia,"  the  Greeks  call  me;  you, 

"Sapientia." 

And  these  words  likewise:  "I  hate 
foolish  men  and  idle  works  and  philo- 
sophic commonplaces."  And  surely  the 
fiction  was  aptly  conceived,  although 
they  did  not  know  the  Truth  in  its  ful- 
ness; yet  they  closely  approached 
thereto,  regarding  wisdom  as  the  guide 
and  head  of  all  things  rightly  done, 
since  it  truly  boasts  that  in  every  na- 
tion and  people  from  the  beginning  it 
has  held  the  primacy,  treading  under 
foot  by  its  own  inherent  power  the 
necks  of  the  haughty  and  the  proud. 
Solomon  also  confesses  that  he  had 
loved  it  beyond  his  own  salvation  and 
above  all  fair  things,  and  that  in  its 
company  all  good  things  had  been 
added  unto  him. 


66.  St.  Albert  the  Great:  Little  Work  on  Alchemy,  c.  1258 

From  Libellus  tie  Alchemia,  trans,  by  Virginia  Heines  (Berkeley,  California:  The 
University  of  California  Press,  1958),  pp.  1-7;  9-14;  18-19;  71-74. 


PREFACE.  "All  wisdom  is  from  the 
Lord  God  and  hath  been  always  with 
Him  and  is  before  all  time."  Let  who- 
ever loves  wisdom  seek  it  in  Him  and 
ask  it  of  Him  "who  gives  abundantly 
to  all  men,  and  does  not  reproach." 
For  He  is  the  height  and  the  depth  of 
all  knowledge  and  the  treasure  house 
of  all  wisdom,  "since  from  Him  and 


through  Him  and  unto  Him  are  all 
things":  without  Him  nothing  can  be 
done;  to  Him  be  honor  and  glory  for- 
ever. Amen. 

Therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  my 
discourse  I  shall  invoke  the  aid  of  Him 
Who  is  the  Fount  and  Source  of  all 
good  to  deign,  in  His  goodness  and 
love,  to  fill  up  by  grace  of  His  Holy 
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Spirit  my  small  knowledge  so  that  I 
may  be  able  by  my  teaching  to  show 
forth  the  light  which  lies  hidden  in  the 
darkness  and  to  lead  those  who  are  in 
error  to  the  pathway  of  truth.  May  He 
Who  sitteth  on  High  deign  to  grant 
this.  Amen. 

Though  I  have  laboriously  traveled 
to  many  regions  and  numerous  prov- 
inces likewise  to  cities  and  castles,  in 
the  interest  of  the  science  called  Al- 
chemy, though  1  have  diligently  con- 
sulted learned  men  and  sages  concern- 
ing this  art  in  order  to  investigate  it 
more  .fully,  and  though  1  took  down 
their  writings  and  toiled  again  and 
again  over  their  works,  1  have  not 
found  in  them  what  their  books  assert. 
Therefore,  1  examined  books  pro  and 
con  and  1  found  them  to  be  worthless, 
devoid  of  all  profit  and  of  usefulness.  I 
found,  moreover,  many  learned  men 
of  wealth,  abbots,  bishops,  canons, 
natural  philosophers,  as  well  as  un- 
lettered men,  who  expended  much 
money  and  great  effort  in  the  interest 
of  this  art,  and  yet  failed  because  they 
were  not  capable  of  tracking  it  down. 

Yet  1  have  not  despaired,  but  rather 
I  have  expended  infinite  labor  and  ex- 
pense, ever  going  from  place  to  place, 
observing,  considering,  as  Avicenna 
says,  "If  this  is  so,  how  is  it?  If  it  is  not, 
how  is  it  not?"  I  persevered  in  study- 
ing, reflecting,  laboring  over  works  of 
this  same  subject  until  finally  I  found 
what  1  was  seeking,  not  by  my  own 
knowledge,  but  by  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Therefore,  since  1  dis- 
cerned and  understood  what  was  be- 
yond nature,  I  began  to  watch  more 
diligently  in  decoctions,  and  sublima- 
tions, in  solutions  and  distillations,  in 
aerations  and  calcinations,  and  co- 
agulations of  alchemy  and  in  many 
other  labors  until  1  found  possible  the 
transmutation  into  Gold  and  Silver, 
which  is  better  than  the  natural 


(metal)  in  every  testing  and  mallea- 
tion. 

I,  therefore,  the  least  of  the  Philos- 
ophers, purpose  to  write  for  my  asso- 
ciates and  friends  the  true  art,  clear 
and  free  from  error;  however,  in  such 
a  way  that  seeing  they  may  not  see, 
and  hearing  they  may  not  understand. 
Therefore,  1  beg  and  I  adjure  you  by 
the  Creator  of  the  world  to  hide  this 
book  from  the  foolish.  For  to  you  I 
shall  reveal  the  secret  but  from  the 
others  I  shall  conceal  the  secret  of 
secrets  because  of  envy  of  this  noble 
knowledge.  Fools  look  down  upon  it 
because  they  cannot  attain  it;  for  this 
reason  they  consider  it  odious  and  be- 
lieve it  impossible;  they  are,  therefore, 
envious  of  those  who  work  in  it  and 
say  that  they  are  forgers.  Beware,  then 
of  revealing  to  anyone  our  secrets  in 
this  work.  A  second  time,  I  warn  you 
to  be  cautious;  persevere  in  your  labors 
and  do  not  become  discouraged,  know- 
ing that  great  utility  will  follow  your 
work. 

1 .  Now,  in  this  little  work  of  mine, 
1  shall  describe  for  you  briefly  and 
simply,  how  you  should  undertake  the 
practice  of  such  a  great  art.  1  shall 
first  point  out,  however,  all  the  devia- 
tions, errors,  and  stumbling  blocks  of 
this  art,  into  which  many  and  indeed 
nearly  all  are  inclined  to  fall. 

For  1  have  seen  some  who,  with 
great  diligence,  were  performing  cer- 
tain sublimations  and  were  incapable 
of  carrying  them  out,  because  they 
failed  to  grasp  the  fundamentals. 

I  have  seen  others  making  a  good 
beginning,  but  who,  because  of  exces- 
sive drinking  and  other  follies,  were 
unable  to  carry  on  the  work.  I  have 
seen  others  who  made  a  good  decoc- 
tion, distillation,  or  sublimation,  but 
because  of  the  excessive  length  of  the 
work,  they  left  it  uncompleted. 

1  have  seen  others  who  possessed 
the  true  art  and  who  performed  their 
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operations  with  skill  and  diligence,  but 
who  lost  spirits  (volatile  vapors)  in 
sublimations  because  of  porous  vessels, 
and  for  this  reason  doubted,  and  culti- 
vated the  art  no  further. 

I  have  seen  still  others  who,  de- 
siring to  pursue  the  art,  but  incapable 
of  waiting  the  required  time,  per- 
formed too  rapid  sublimations,  distil- 
lations, and  solutions,  because  of 
which  they  found  the  spirits  contami- 
nated and  decomposed,  and  the  aque- 
ous solutions  and  distillates  turbid;  and 
therefore  they  too  lost  faith. 

I  have  seen  many  who  were  carry- 
ing forward  the  work  with  diligence 
and  yet  at  length  failed  because  they 
did  not  have  the  necessary  means  of 
support.  Hence  the  verse: 

When  the  work  is  in  danger,  mortal 

need  increases 
You  may   know   many   things,   yet 

without     money,     you     will     be 

nought. 

Hence  this  art  is  of  no  value  to 
paupers,  because  one  must  have 
enough  for  expenses  for  at  least  two 
years.  Thus,  if  one  should  happen  to 
err  in  one's  work  or  prolong  it,  one 
need  not  be  reduced  to  penury,  as  I 
have  seen  occur  many  times. 

I  have  seen  some  who  made  pure 
and  good  sublimations  as  many  as  five 
times,  but  then  were  unable  to  make 
any  more  and  became  deceitful;  they 
whitened  Copper,  adding  five  or  six 
parts  of  Silver,  and  thus  cheated  both 
themselves  and  others. 

1  have  seen  others  who  sublimed 
spirits  and  fixed  them  wishing  with 
them  to  color  copper  and  tin,  and 
when  they  made  no  impression  or 
penetration,  they  became  doubtful 
about  the  art. 

1  have  seen  also  those  who  fixed 
spirits,  covering  them  with  a  pene- 
trating oil,  until  they  made  a  penetra- 
tion into  the  bodies,  adding  yet  an- 


other part  of  Silver,  and  thus  they 
whitened  Copper — which  is  similar  to 
Silver  in  malleation  and  testing  and  in 
whiteness — which  withstood  even  a 
second  and  a  third  testing,  and  yet  had 
not  been  perfected,  for  the  Copper  had 
not  been  calcined  nor  purged  of  its 
impurity.  Hence  Aristotle  says:  "J  do 
not  believe  metals  can  be  transmuted 
unless  they  are  reduced  to  prime  mat- 
ter, that  is,  reduced  to  a  calx  by  roast- 
ing in  the  fire,  then  transmutation  is 
possible." 

Yet  I  saw  other  wise  men  who  fin- 
ished sublimations  and  fixations  of 
powders  and  spirits,  prepared  solutions 
and  distillations  from  the  powders, 
then  coagulated  them  and  calcined  the 
metals,  whitened  the  bodies  to  white 
(silver)  and  reddened  the  bodies  to 
red  (gold),  after  which  they  reduced 
them  to  a  solid  mass  and  colored  them 
to  produce  Gold  and  Silver,  which 
were  better  than  the  natural  in  every 
testing  and  malleation. 

Since  seeing  so  many  who  have 
erred,  1  resolved  that  I  would  write 
of  the  true  and  tested  woiks  and  of 
the  better  ones  of  all  Philosophers, 
among  whom  I  have  labored  and  have 
had  experience;  nothing  else  shall  1 
write  beyond  what  1  have  seen  with 
my  own  eyes.  .  .  . 

3.  Some  persons,  and  they  are  many, 
wish  to  contradict  us,  especially  those 
who  neither  know  anything  about  the 
art  nor  are  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  metals-,  and  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
intrinsic  and  extrinsic  properties  of 
metals,  understanding  very  little  about 
their  dimensions  and  densities.  To 
these,  when  they  set  against  us  the 
words  of  Aristotle,  who  says,  "let  the 
masters  of  Alchemy  know  that  the 
species  of  things  cannot  be  changed," 
we  must  answer  that  he  said  this  about 
those  who  believe  in  and  wish  to  effect 
the  transmutation  of  metals  that  are 
still  corrupt,  but  this,  without  doubt, 
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cannot  be  done.  Let  us,  therefore, 
listen  to  the  words  of  Aristotle  which 
say  the  following:  "It  is  true  that  ex- 
periment destroys  the  form  of  the 
species,  and  especially  in  metals,  and 
this  is  the  case  when  some  metal  is 
calcined  and  hence  is  reduced  to  ashes 
and  calx,  which  can  be  ground, 
washed,  and  softened  with  acid  water 
until  made  white  and  natural:  and  thus 
these  bodies  through  calcinations  and 
various  medicines,  may  lose  the  brown 
corrupt  vapor,  and  acquire  an  airy, 
vivifying  vapor,  and  the  whitened  calx 
will  be  reduced  to  a  solid  mass,  which 
can  be  colored  white  or  red."  For  this 
reason,  Hermes  says  that  spirits  can- 
not enter  bodies  unless  they  are  puri- 
fied, and  then  they  enter  only  through 
the  instrumentality  of  water.  Aristotle 
says:  ktJ  do  not  believe  that  metals  can 
be  transmuted  unless  they  are  reduced 
to  prime  matter,  that  is,  purified  of 
their  own  corruption  by  roasting  in 
the  fire." 

To  those  still  dissenting  and  unbe- 
lieving, 1  wish  to  make  myself  clearer 
because  we  know  whereof  we  speak 
and  have  seen  what  we  are  asserting: 
we  see  different  species  receive  dif- 
ferent forms  at  different  times;  thus  it 
is  evident  that  by  decoction,  and  per- 
sistent contact,  what  is  red  in  arsen- 
icum  will  become  black  and  then  will 
become  white  by  sublimation;  this  is 
always  the  case. 

If,  by  chance,  someone  should  say 
that  such  species  can  easily  be  trans- 
muted from  color  to  color,  but  that  in 
metals  it  is  impossible,  I  will  reply  by 
citing  the  evident  cause  through  vari- 
ous indications  and  proofs,  and  will 
thoroughly  destroy  their  error. 

For  we  see  that  azure  which  is 
called  transmarinus  is  produced  from 
silver;  since,  as  is  more  easily  seen, 
when  it  is  perfected  in  nature  losing 
all  corruption,  the  accidental  is  de- 
stroyed rather  than  the  essential.  We 


see,  furthermore,  that  copper  receives 
a  yellow  color  from  calamine  stone 
(zinc)  and  yet  neither  the  copper  nor 
the  calamine  stone  is  perfect,  since  fire 
acts  on  both. 

We  see  that  litharge  is  made  from 
tin,  but  tin  through  too  much  decoc- 
tion turns  a  golden  color;  however,  it 
is  possible  to  convert  it  to  a  species  of 
silver,  since  it  is  of  this  nature. 

We  see  iron  converted  to  quick- 
silver, although  this  may  seem  impossi- 
ble to  some;  why  it  is  possible  I  have 
already  stated  above;  namely,  that  all 
metals  are  made  from  quicksilver  and 
sulphur;  wherefore,  since  quicksilver 
is  the  origin  of  all  metals,  it  is  possible 
also  for  iron  to  be  reconverted  to 
quicksilver.  Do  you  not  perceive,  for 
example,  that  water  solidifies  in  the 
winter  time  through  excess  cold,  and 
becomes  ice,  and  that  ice  melts  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun  and  returns  to  water 
as  before?  Thus  from  quicksilver, 
wherever  it  is  in  the  earth,  and  from 
sulphur,  if  this  also  is  present,  a  union 
of  these  two  comes  about  and  through 
a  very  mild  decoction  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  in  which  they  are  com- 
bined and  hardened  to  a  mineral  stone, 
from  which  the  metal  may  be  ex- 
tracted. 

Likewise,  we  see  that  cerussa  is 
made  from  lead,  minium  from  cerussa, 
and  lead  from  minium. 

Behold,  now,  it  has  already  been 
sufficiently  proved  how  species  are 
changed  from  color  to  color  even  to 
the  third  or  fourth  form.  From  this  it 
must  not  be  doubted  at  all,  that  cor- 
rupted metals  can  become  pure  by 
their  own  medicines. 

Since  the  foundation  for  this  art  has 
now  been  laid,  let  us  see  what  we 
shall  build  upon.  For  if  we  build  upon 
hay  of  wood  or  straw,  fire  will  con- 
sume all.  Therefore,  let  us  procure 
stones,  which  are  neither  destroyed  by 
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fire  nor  by  decay.  Then  we  will  be 
free  from  all  anxiety. 

From  what  we  have  said  concerning 
the  difficulties  of  the  art — its  principle, 
and,  finally,  concerning  its  proof — it 
is  evident  that  we  have  established  that 
it  is  the  true  art.  Now  it  remains  to  be 
seen  how  to  proceed,  and  at  what  time 
and  in  what  place. 

4.  First,  at  the  outset  certain  pre- 
cepts are  to  be  laid  down. 

The  first  precept  is  that  the  worker 
in  this  art  must  be  silent  and  secretive 
and  reveal  his  secret  to  on  one,  know- 
ing full  well  that  if  many  know,  the 
secret  in  no  way  will  be  kept,  and 
that  when  it  is  divulged,  it  will  be  re- 
peated with  error.  Thus  it  will  be  lost, 
and  the  work  will  remain  imperfect. 

The  second  precept  is  that  he  should 
have  a  place  and  a  special  house,  hid- 
den from  men,  in  which  there  are  two 
or  three  rooms  in  which  are  carried 
on  the  processes  for  sublimating  and 
for  making  solutions  and  distillations, 
as  I  will  show  later. 

The  third  one  is  that  he  should  ob- 
serve the  time  in  which  the  work  must 
be  done  and  the  hours  for  sublimations 
and  solutions;  because  sublimations 
are  of  little  value  in  the  winter;  but  so- 
lutions and  calcinations  may  be  made 
at  any  time:  All  these  things,  however, 
I  will  show  clearly  in  the  discussion  of 
these  operations. 

The  fourth  is  that  the  worker  in  this 
art  should  be  careful,  and  assiduous  in 
his  efforts,  and  not  grow  weary,  but 
persevere  to  the  end.  For,  if  he  begins 
and  does  not  persevere,  he  will  lose 
both  materials  and  time. 

Fifth,  it  should  be  done  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  art:  first  in  collect- 
ing supplies,  second  in  sublimations, 
third  in  fixations,  fourth  in  calcina- 
tions, fifth  in  solutions,  sixth  in  distil- 
lations, seventh  in  coagulations,  and  so 
on  in  order.  If  he  should  wish  to  color 
besides  subliming,  and  to  both  coagu- 


late and  distill,  he  will  lose  his  pow- 
ders, because  when  they  will  have  been 
volatilized  he  will  have  nothing  left  to 
them  whatever,  but  they  will  be  very 
quickly  dispersed.  Or,  if  he  wishes  to 
color  with  fixed  powders  which  are 
neither  dissolved  nor  distilled,  they  will 
neither  penetrate  nor  mix  with  the 
bodies  to  be  colored. 

The  sixth  is  that  all  vessels  in  which 
medicines  may  be  put,  either  waters  or 
oils,  whether  over  the  fire  or  not, 
should  be  of  glass  or  glazed.  For,  if 
acid  waters  are  placed  in  copper  ves- 
sel, they  will  turn  green;  if  placed  in 
an  iron  or  lead  one,  they  will  be  black- 
ened and  corrupted;  if  placed  in  earth- 
enware, the  walls  will  be  penetrated 
and  all  will  be  lost. 

The  seventh  is  that  one  should  be  on 
one's  guard  before  all  else  against  as- 
sociating oneself  with  princes  or  po- 
tentates in  any  of  these  operations,  be- 
cause of  two  dangers:  If  you  have 
committed  yourself,  they  will  ask  you 
from  time  to  time,  "Master,  how  are 
you  succeeding?  When  will  we  see 
some  good  results?"  and,  not  being 
able  to  wait  for  the  end  of  the  work, 
they  will  say  that,  it  is  nothing,  it  is 
trifling,  and  the  like,  and  then  you 
will  experience  the  greatest  dissatisfac- 
tion. And  if  you  are  not  successful, 
you  will  suffer  continued  humiliation 
because  of  it.  If,  however,  you  do  suc- 
ceed they  will  try  to  detain  you  per- 
manently, and  will  not  permit  you  to 
go  away,  and  thus  you  will  be  ensnared 
by  your  own  words  and  caught  by  your 
own  discourses. 

The  eighth  precept  is  that  no  one 
should  begin  operations  without  plenty 
of  funds,  so  that  he  can  obtain  every- 
thing necessary  and  useful  for  this  art: 
for  if  he  should  undertake  them  and 
lack  funds  for  expenses  then  he  will 
lose  the  material  and  everything.  .  .  . 

10.  Note  that  the  four  spirits  of 
metals  are  mercury,  sulphur,  auripig- 
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mentum  or  arsenicum  and  sal  am- 
moniac. These  four  spirits  color  metals 
white  and  red,  that  is,  in  Gold  and 
Silver:  yet  not  of  themselves,  unless 
they  are  first  prepared  by  different 
medicines  for  this,  and  are  not  volatile, 
and  when  placed  in  the  fire  burn 
brilliantly.  These  spirits  fashion  Silver 
from  Iron  and  Tin,  or  Gold  from 
Copper  and  Lead. 

Thus,  as  I  shall  say  briefly,  all 
metals  may  be  transmuted  into  Gold 
and  Silver,  which  are  like  all  the  nat- 
ural metals  except  that  the  iron  of  the 
Alchemist  is  not  attracted  by  adaman- 
tine stone  and  the  gold  of  the  Alchem- 
ist does  not  stimulate  the  heart  of  man, 
nor  cure  leprosy,  while  a  wound  made 
from  it  may  swell,  which  does  not  hap- 
pen with  natural  gold.  But  it  is  evident 
that  in  all  other  operations,  as  mallea- 
tion,  testing,  and  color,  it  will  last  for- 
ever. From  these  four  spirits  the  tinc- 
ture is  made,  which  in  Arabic  is  called 
elixir,  and  in  Latin,  jermentum.  .  .  . 

56.  Take,  in  the  name  of  the  good 
God,  one  part  of  white  mercury,  a 
second  part  of  sulphur,  and  a  third 
part  of  arsenicum.  Mix  these  all  to- 
gether and  add  one-half  part  of  liquid 
silver,  and  put  into  a  glass  vessel  and 
heat  above  strongly  with  a  closing  iron 
until  the  glass  melts  and  congeals. 
Then  place  in  ashes  above  the  fire, 
and  congeal;  when  it  is  congealed,  a 
fixed  persevering  brown  color  will  de- 
velop throughout  the  coagulated  mix- 
ture. Place  therefore  one  part  of  this 
colored  tincture  over  a  hundred  parts 
of  iron  ore  or  purified  copper  and  it 
will  always,  without  doubt,  be  good, 
and  in  every  malleation  and  testing 
will  endure  forever. 

ADDITION.  Note  this,  that  the  colored 
substance  should  be  dissolved  and 
mixed  with  the  bodies  for  calcination 
and  converted  to  liquid.  When  the 
liquid  is  mixed  with  water  the  bodies 
will  never  be  separated  from  each 


other,  in  the  same  way  as  a  little  red 
wine  will  tint  a  great  amount  of  water. 

57.  Take  one  part  of  sublimed  and 
fixed  mercury,  another  of  fixed  arsen- 
icum, and  a  third  of  Silver  calx. 
Triturate  well  above  a  stone  and  sat- 
urate with  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac. 
Do  this  three  or  four  times,  grinding, 
saturating,  and  roasting  as  above;  set 
aside  similarly  for  dissolving,  and  keep 
the  solution.  If  it  does  not  dissolve, 
grind  more,  and  add  a  little  sal  am- 
moniac and  thus  the  whole  will  dis- 
solve. When  all  has  been  dissolved, 
place  it  for  distilling  into  warm  water, 
and  the  entire  solution,  as  I  have 
taught,  will  be  distilled.  Take  care  not 
to  put  into  ashes  for  distilling,  for  it 
will  harden  for  the  most  part,  and  it 
will  have  to  be  redissolved  as  at  first. 
When  the  whole  distillation  is  finished, 
put  into  a  glass  cucurbite,  coagulate, 
and  there  will  be  a  white  substance, 
hard  and  clear  as  a  form  of  crystal, 
liquefying  above  the  fire  as  wax,  a 
permeating  and  stable  substance.  Take 
of  it  one  part  to  a  hundred  parts  of 
any  purified  and  calcined  metal,  and 
it  will  be  good  for  all  time.  Take  care 
not  to  touch  with  any  unpurified  metal, 
because  the  color  will  vanish  after  two 
or  three  testings. 

ADDITIONS.  Aristotle's  book  De  Per- 
jectionis  Magisterio  speaks  of  the  sub- 
limated and  calcined  mercury,  which 
I  think  is  the  same  as  fixed,  because 
it  cannot  be  calcined  unless  it  is  first 
fixed:  and  unless  it  is  calcined  it  can- 
not be  dissolved.  Near  the  end  of  the 
experiment  some  writers  say  that  a  cer- 
tain white  oil  of  philosophers  should 
be  added  for  the  softening  of  this 
medicine.  If  fixed  spirits  cannot  be 
penetrated,  add  a  similar  amount  that 
is  not  fixed,  dissolve  and  coagulate  and 
penetration  will  take  place,  etc.  Thus 
also,  if  the  calcined  body  cannot  be 
reduced  to  a  solid,  add  some  of  its 
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own  melt  and  it  will  be  reduced.  Di- 
vide the  egg  of  the  philosophers  into 
four  parts  of  which  each  will  have  one 
nature,  then  bring  together  equally  and 
proportionately,  so  that  it  has  no  in- 
consistency, and  you  will  have  achieved 
that  which  was  proposed,  the  Lord 
willing. 

This  is  a  universal  method.  How- 
ever, I  will  explain  it  to  you  in  specific 
operations  divided  into  four.  Two  of 
the  methods  work  well  and  without 
corruption.  When,  therefore,  you  will 


have  water  from  air  and  air  from  fire, 
then  you  will  have  fire  from  the  earth. 
Dispose,  therefore,  of  the  airy  sub- 
stance through  separation,  and  of  the 
earthy  substance  through  heat  and 
moisture,  until  they  come  together  and 
unite  and  do  not  differ  nor  divide. 
Then,  you  may  add  to  it  two  effective 
virtues:  namely,  water  and  fire,  and 
the  work  will  be  completed.  For  if  you 
mix  water  alone,  Silver  will  be  made: 
if  you  add  fire,  it  will  make  it  redden, 
the  Lord  willing. 


67.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas:  On  the  Natural  Law,  1272 

From  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa  ThcoloRita,  trans,  hy  Fathers  of  the 
English  Dominican  Province  (New  York:  Benziger  Brothers,  Inc.,  1947). 
T.  1008-1013. 


WE  MUST  now  consider  the  natural 
law,  concerning  which  there  are  six 
points  of  inquiry:  ( 1 )  What  is  the  nat- 
ural law?  (2)  What  are  the  precepts 
of  the  natural  law?  (3)  Whether  all 
the  acts  of  the  virtues  are  prescribed 
by  the  natural  law?  (4)  Whether  the 
natural  law  is  the  same  in  all?  (5) 
Whether  it  is  changeable?  (6)  Whether 
it  can  be  abolished  from  the  mind  of 
man? 

I.    WHAT  IS  THE  NATURAL  LAW? 

We  proceed  thus  to  the  First  Article: 

Objection  I.  It  would  seem  that  the 
natural  law  is  a  habit.  Because,  as  the 
Philosopher  says,  there  are  three  things 
in  the  soul,  power,  habit  and  passion. 
But  the  natural  law  is  not  one  of  the 
soul's  powers,  nor  is  it  one  of  the  pas- 
sions; as  we  may  see  by  going  through 
them  one  by  one.  Therefore  the  natural 
law  is  a  habit. 

Obj.  2.  Further,  Basil  says  that  the 
conscience  or  synderesis  is  the  law  of 


our  mind;  which  can  apply  only  to  the 
natural  law.  But  the  svnderesis  is  a 
habit,  as  was  shown  in  the  First  Part. 
Therefore  the  natural  law  is  a  habit. 
Obj.  3.  Further,  the  natural  law  abides 
in  man  always,  as  will  be  shown  fur- 
ther on.  But  man's  reason,  which  the 
law  regards,  does  not  always  think 
about  the  natural  law.  Therefore  the 
natural  law  is  not  an  act,  but  a  habit. 

On  the  contrary,  Augustine  says 
that  a  habit  is  that  whereby  something 
is  done  when  necessary.  But  such  is 
not  the  natural  law:  since  it  is  in  in- 
fants and  in  the  damned  who  cannot 
act  by  it.  Therefore  the  natural  law  is 
not  a  habit. 

/  answer  that,  A  thing  may  be  called 
a  habit  in  two  ways.  First,  properly 
and  essentially:  and  thus  the  natural 
law  is  not  a  habit.  For  it  has  been 
stated  above  that  the  natural  law  is 
something  appointed  by  reason,  just 
as  a  proposition  is  a  work  of  reason. 
Now  that  which  a  man  does  is  not  the 
same  as  that  whereby  he  does  it:  for 
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he  makes  a  becoming  speech  by  the 
habit  of  grammar.  Since  then  a  habit  is 
that  by  which  we  act,  a  law  cannot  be 
a  habit  properly  and  essentially. 

Secondly,  the  term  habit  may  be  ap- 
plied to  that  which  we  hold  by  a  habit: 
thus  faith  may  mean  that  which  we 
hold  by  faith.  And  accordingly,  since 
the  precepts  of  the  natural  laws  are 
sometimes  considered  by  reason  actu- 
ally, while  sometimes  they  are  in  the 
reason  only  habitually,  in  this  way  the 
natural  law  may  be  called  a  habit. 
Thus,  in  speculative  matters,  the  in- 
demonstrable principles  are  not  the 
habit  itself  whereby  we  hold  these  prin- 
ciples, but  are  the  principles  of  which 
we  possess  the  habit. 

Reply  Obj.  1.  The  Philosopher  pro- 
poses there  to  discover  the  genus  of 
virtue:  and  since  it  is  evident  that  vir- 
ture  is  a  principle  of  action,  he  men- 
tions only  those  things  which  are  prin- 
ciples of  human  acts,  viz.,  powers, 
habits  and  passions.  But  there  are 
other  things  in  the  soul  besides  these 
three:  there  are  acts;  thus  to  will  is  in 
the  one  that  wills;  again,  things  known 
in  the  knower;  moreover  its  own  nat- 
ural properties  are  in  the  soul,  such  as 
immortality  and  the  like. 

Reply  Obj.  2.  Synderesis  is  said  to 
be  the  law  of  our  mind,  because  it  is 
a  habit  containing  the  precepts  of  the 
natural  law,  which  are  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  human  actions. 

Reply  Obj.  3.  This  argument  proves 
that  the  natural  law  is  held  habitually; 
and  this  is  granted. 

To  the  argument  advanced  in  the 
contrary  sense  we  reply  that  sometimes 
a  man  is  unable  to  make  use  of  that 
which  is  in  him  habitually,  on  account 
of  some  impediment:  thus,  on  account 
of  sleep,  a  man  is  unable  to  use  the 
habit  of  science.  In  like  manner, 
through  the  deficiency  of  his  age,  a 
child  cannot  use  the  habit  of  the  un- 


derstanding of  principles,  or  the  nat- 
ural law,  which  is  in  him  habitually. 

IT.   WHETHER  THE  NATURAL  LAW 

CONTAINS  SEVERAL  PRECEPTS, 

OR  ONLY  ONE? 

We  proceed  thus  to  the  Second  Article: 

Objection  1.  It  would  seem  that  the 
natural  law  contains,  not  several  pre- 
cepts, but  only  one.  For  law  is  a  kind 
of  precept,  as  was  stated  above.  If 
therefore  there  were  many  precepts  of 
the  natural  law,  it  would  follow  that 
there  are  also  many  natural  laws. 
Obj.  2.  Further,  the  natural  law  is  con- 
sequent upon  human  nature.  But  hu- 
man nature,  as  a  whole,  is  one,  though 
as  to  its  parts,  it  is  manifold.  There- 
fore, either  there  is  but  one  precept  of 
the  law  of  nature  because  of  the  unity 
of  nature  as  a  whole,  or  there  are 
many  by  reason  of  the  number  of  parts 
of  human  nature.  The  result  would  be 
that  even  things  relating  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  concupiscible  power  would 
belong  to  the  natural  law. 
Obj.  3.  Further,  law  is  something  per- 
taining to  reason,  as  was  stated  above. 
Now  reason  is  but  one  in  man.  There- 
fore there  is  only  one  precept  of  the 
natural  law. 

On  the  contrary,  The  precepts  of  the 
natural  law  in  man  stand  in  relation 
to  operable  matters  as  first  principles 
do  to  matters  of  demonstration.  But 
there  are  several  first  indemonstrable 
principles.  Therefore  there  are  also 
several  precepts  of  the  natural  law. 

/  answer  that,  As  was  stated  above, 
the  precepts  of  the  natural  law  are  to 
the  practical  reason  what  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  demonstrations  are  to  the 
speculative  reason,  because  both  are 
self-evident  principles.  Now  a  thing  is 
said  to  be  self-evident  in  two  ways: 
First,  in  itself;  secondly,  in  relation  to 
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us.  Any  proposition  is  said  to  be  self- 
evident  in  itself,  if  its  predicate  is  con- 
tained in  the  notion  of  the  subject; 
even  though  it  may  happen  that  to  one 
who  does  not  know  the  definition  of 
the  subject,  such  a  proposition  is  not 
self-evident.  For  instance,  this  proposi- 
tion, Man  is  a  rational  being,  is,  in  its 
very  nature,  self-evident,  since  he  who 
says  man,  says  a  rational  being;  and 
yet  to  one  who  does  not  know  what  a 
man  is,  this  proposition  is  not  self- 
evident.  Hence  it  is  that,  as  Boethius 
says,  certain  axioms  or  propositions 
are  universally  self-evident  to  all;  and 
such  are  the  propositions  whose  terms 
are  known  to  all,  as,  Every  whole  is 
greater  than  its  part,  and,  Things  equal 
to  one  and  the  same  are  equal  to  one 
another.  But  some  propositions  are 
self-evident  only  to  the  wise,  who  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  the  terms  of 
such  propositions.  Thus  to  one  who 
understands  that  an  angel  is  not  a 
body,  it  is  self-evident  that  an  angel  is 
not  circumscriptively  in  a  place.  But 
this  is  not  evident  to  the  unlearned, 
for  they  cannot  grasp  it. 

Now  a  certain  order  is  to  be  found 
in  those  things  that  are  apprehended 
by  men.  For  that  which  first  falls  un- 
der apprehension  is  being,  the  under- 
standing of  which  is  included  in  all 
things  whatsoever  a  man  apprehends. 
Therefore  the  first  indemonstrable 
principle  is  that  the  same  thing  cannot 
be  affirmed  and  denied  at  the  same 
time,  which  is  based  on  the  notion  of 
being  and  not-being:  and  on  this  prin- 
ciple all  others  are  based,  as  is  stated 
in  Metaphysics  iv.  Now  as  being  is  the 
first  thing  that  falls  under  the  appre- 
hension absolutely,  so  good  is  the  first 
thing  that  falls  under  the  apprehension 
of  the  practical  reason,  which  is  di- 
rected to  action  (since  every  agent  acts 
for  an  end,  which  has  the  nature  of 
good).  Consequently,  the  first  principle 
in  the  practical  reason  is  one  founded 


on  the  nature  of  good,  viz.,  that  good 
is  that  which  all  things  seek  after. 
Hence  this  is  the  first  precept  of  law, 
that  good  is  to  be  done  and  promoted, 
and  evil  is  to  be  avoided.  All  other  pre- 
cepts of  the  natural  law  are  based  upon 
this;  so  that  all  the  things  which  the 
practical  reason  naturally  apprehends 
as  man's  good  belong  to  the  precepts 
of  the  natural  law  under  the  form  of 
things  to  be  done  or  avoided. 

Since,  however,  good  has  the  nature 
of  an  end,  and  evil,  the  nature  of  the 
contrary,  hence  it  is  that  all  those 
things  to  which  man  has  a  natural  in- 
clination are  naturally  apprehended 
by  reason  as  being  good,  and  conse- 
quently as  objects  of  pursuit,  and  their 
contraries  as  evil,  and  objects  of  avoid- 
ance. Therefore,  the  order  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  natural  law  is  according 
to  the  order  of  natural  inclinations. 
For  there  is  in  man,  first  of  all,  an  in- 
clination to  good  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  which  he  has  in  common 
with  all  substances,  inasmuch,  namely, 
as  every  substance  seeks  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  own  being,  according  to  its 
nature;  and  by  reason  of  this  inclina- 
tion, whatever  is  a  means  of  preserving 
human  life,  and  of  warding  off  its  ob- 
stacles, belongs  to  the  natural  law. 
Secondly,  there  is  in  man  an  inclina- 
tion to  things  that  pertain  to  him  more 
specially,  according  to  that  nature 
which  he  has  in  common  with  other 
animals;  and  in  virtue  of  this  inclina- 
tion, those  things  are  said  to  belong  to 
the  natural  law  which  nature  has 
taught  all  animals,  such  as  sexual  inter- 
course, the  education  of  offspring  and 
so  forth.  Thirdly,  there  is  in  man  an 
inclination  to  good  according  to  the 
nature  of  his  reason,  which  nature  is 
proper  to  him.  Thus  man  has  a  natural 
inclination  to  know  the  truth  about 
God,  and  to  live  in  society;  and  in  this 
respect,  whatever  pertains  to  this  in- 
clination belongs  to  the  natural  law: 
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e.g.,  to  shun  ignorance,  to  avoid  of- 
fending those  among  whom  one  has  to 
live,  and  other  such  things  regarding 
the  above  inclination. 

Reply  Ob}.  1.  All  these  precepts  of 
the  law  of  nature  have  the  character  of 
one  natural  law,  inasmuch  as  they  flow 
from  one  first  precept. 

Reply  Ob].  2.  All  the  inclinations  of 
any  parts  whatsoever  of  human  nature, 
e.g.,  of  the  concupiscible  and  irascible 
parts,  in  so  far  as  they  are  ruled  by 
reason,  belong  to  the  natural  law,  and 
are  reduced  to  one  first  precept,  as  was 
stated  above.  And  thus  the  precepts 
of  the  natural  law  are  many  in  them- 
selves but  they  are  based  on  one  com- 
mon foundation. 

Reply  Obj.  3.  Although  reason  is 
one  in  itself,  yet  it  directs  all  things 
regarding  man;  so  that  whatever  can 
be  ruled  by  reason  is  contained  under 
the  law  of  reason. 

III.    WIIETHFR    ALL    THE    ACTS    OF    THE 

VIRTUES  ARE  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE 

NATURAL    LAW? 

We  proceed  thus  to  the  Third  Article: 

Objection  1.  It  would  seem  that  not  all 
the  acts  of  the  virtues  are  prescribed 
by  the  natural  law.  For,  as  was  stated 
above,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  law  that 
it  be  ordained  to  the  common  good. 
But  some  acts  of  the  virtues  are  or- 
dained to  the  private  good  of  the  indi- 
vidual, as  is  evident  especially  in  re- 
gard to  acts  of  temperance.  Therefore, 
not  all  the  acts  of  the  virtues  are  the 
subject  of  natural  law. 
Obj.  2.  Further,  every  sin  is  opposed 
to  some  virtuous  act.  If  therefore  all 
the  acts  of  the  virtues  are  prescribed 
by  the  natural  law,  it  seems  to  follow 
that  all  sins  are  against  nature; 
whereas  this  applies  to  certain  special 
sins. 
Obj.  3.  Further,  those  things  which 


are  according  to  nature  are  common 
to  all.  But  the  acts  of  the  virtues  are 
not  common  to  all,  since  a  thing  is 
virtuous  in  one,  and  vicious  in  an- 
other. Therefore,  not  all  the  acts  of 
the  virtues  are  prescribed  by  the  nat- 
ural law. 

On  the  contrary,  Damascene  says 
that  virtues  are  natural.  Therefore 
virtuous  acts  also  are  subject  to  the 
natural  law. 

/  answer  that,  We  may  speak  of 
virtuous  acts  in  two  ways:  First,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  virtuous;  secondly,  as 
such  and  such  acts  considered  in  their 
proper  species.  If,  then,  we  are  speak- 
ing of  the  acts  of  the  virtues  in  so  far 
as  they  are  virtuous,  thus  all  virtuous 
acts  belong  to  the  natural  law.  For  it 
has  been  stated  that  to  the  natural  law 
belongs  everything  to  which  a  man  is 
inclined  according  to  his  nature.  Now 
each  thing  is  inclined  naturally  to  an 
operation  that  is  suitable  to  it  accord- 
ing to  its  form:  e.g.,  fire  is  inclined  to 
give  heat.  Therefore,  since  the  rational 
soul  is  the  proper  form  of  man,  there 
is  in  every  man  a  natural  inclination 
to  act  according  to  reason;  and  this  is 
to  act  according  to  virtue.  Conse- 
quently, considered  thus,  all  the  acts 
of  the  virtues  are  prescribed  by  the 
natural  law,  since  each  one's  reason 
naturally  dictates  to  him  to  act  virtu- 
ously. But  if  we  speak  of  virtuous  acts, 
considered  in  themselves,  i.e.,  in  their 
proper  species,  thus  not  all  virtuous 
acts  are  prescribed  by  the  natural 
law.  For  many  things  are  done  virtu- 
ously, to  which  nature  does  not  pri- 
marily incline,  but  which,  through  the 
inquiry  of  reason,  have  been  found  by 
men  to  be  conducive  to  well-living. 

Reply  Obj.  1.  Temperance  is  about 
the  natural  concupiscences  of  food, 
drink  and  sexual  matters,  which  are 
indeed  ordained  to  the  common  good 
of  nature,  just  as  other  matters  of  law 
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are  ordained  to  the  moral  common 
good. 

Reply  Ob}.  2.  By  human  nature  we 
may  mean  either  that  which  is  proper 
to  man,  and  in  this  sense  all  sins,  as 
being  against  reason,  are  also  against 
nature,  as  Damascene  states;  or  we 
may  mean  that  nature  which  is  com- 
mon to  man  and  other  animals,  and  in 
this  sense,  certain  special  sins  are  said 
to  be  against  nature:  e.g.,  contrary  to 
sexual  intercourse,  which  is  natural  to 
all  animals,  is  unisexual  lust,  which 
has  received  the  special  name  of  the 
unnatural  crime. 

Reply  Ob}.  3.  This  argument  con- 
siders acts  in  themselves.  For  it  is  ow- 
ing to  the  various  conditions  of  men 
that  certain  acts  are  virtuous  for  some, 
as  being  proportioned  and  becoming  to 
them,  while  they  are  vicious  for  others, 
as  not  being  proportional  to  them. 

IV.    WHLTHER    THE    NATURAL    LAW    IS 
THE    SAME    IN    ALL    MEN? 

We  proceed  thus  to  the  Fourth  Article: 

Objection  1.  It  would  seem  that  the 
natural  law  is  not  the  same  in  all.  For 
it  is  stated  in  the  Decretals  that  the 
natural  law  is  that  which  is  contained 
in  the  Law  and  the  Gospel.  But  this 
is  not  common  to  all  men,  because,  as 
it  is  written  (Rom.  10:16),  all  do  not 
obey  the  gospel.  Therefore  the  natural 
law  is  not  the  same  in  all  men. 
Ob}.  2.  Further,  Things  which  are  ac- 
cording to  the  law  are  said  to  be  just, 
as  is  stated  in  Ethics  v.  But  it  is  stated 
in  the  same  book  that  nothing  is  so 
just  for  all  as  not  to  be  subject  to 
change  in  regard  to  some  men.  There- 
fore even  the  natural  law  is  not  the 
same  in  all  men. 

Ob}.  3.  Further,  as  was  stated  above, 
to  the  natural  law  belongs  everything 
to  which  a  man  is  inclined  according 
to  his  nature.  Now  different  men  are 


naturally  inclined  to  different  things, 
— some  to  the  desire  of  pleasures, 
others  to  the  desire  of  honors,  and 
other  men  to  other  things.  Therefore, 
there  is  not  one  natural  law  for  all. 

On  the  contrary,  Isidore  says:  The 
natural  law  is  common  to  all  nations. 

I  answer  that,  As  we  have  stated 
above,  to  the  natural  law  belong  those 
things  to  which  a  man  is  inclined  nat- 
urally; and  among  these  it  is  proper  to 
man  to  be  inclined  to  act  according  to 
reason.  Now  it  belongs  to  the  reason  to 
proceed  from  what  is  common  to  what 
is  proper,  as  is  stated  in  Physics  I.  The 
speculative  reason,  however,  is  dif- 
ferently situated,  in  this  matter,  from 
the  practical  reason.  For,  since  the 
speculative  reason  is  concerned  chiefly 
with  necessary  things,  which  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  they  are,  its  proper 
conclusions,  like  the  universal  princi- 
ples, contain  the  truth  without  fail. 
The  practical  reason,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  concerned  with  contingent 
matters,  which  is  the  domain  of  human 
actions;  and  consequently,  although 
there  is  necessity  in  the  common  prin- 
ciples, the  more  we  descend  towards 
the  particular,  the  more  frequently  we 
encounter  defects.  Accordingly,  then, 
in  speculative  matters  truth  is  the  same 
in  all  men,  both  as  to  principles  and 
as  to  conclusions;  although  the  truth 
is  not  known  to  all  as  regards  the  con- 
clusions, but  only  as  regards  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  called  common  no- 
tions. But  in  matters  of  action,  truth 
or  practical  rectitude  is  not  the  same 
for  all  as  to  what  is  particular,  but 
only  as  to  the  common  principles;  and 
where  there  is  the  same  rectitude  in 
relation  to  particulars,  it  is  not  equally 
known  to  all. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that,  as  re- 
gards the  common  principles  whether 
of  speculative  or  of  practical  reason, 
truth  or  rectitude  is  the  same  for  all, 
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and  is  equally  known  by  all.  But  as  to 
the  proper  conclusions  of  the  specula- 
tive reason,  the  truth  is  the  same  for 
all,  but  it  is  not  equally  known  to  all. 
Thus,  it  is  true  for  all  that  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  together  equal 
to  two  right  angles,  although  it  is  not 
known  to  all.  But  as  to  the  proper  con- 
clusions of  the  practical  reason,  neither 
is  the  truth  or  rectitude  the  same  for 
all,  nor,  where  it  is  the  same,  is  it 
equally  known  by  all.  Thus,  it  is  right 
and  true  for  all  to  act  according  to 
reason,  and  from  this  principle  it  fol- 
lows, as  a  proper  conclusion,  that 
goods  entrusted  to  another  should  be 
restored  to  their  owner.  Now  this  is 
true  for  the  majority  of  cases.  But  it 
may  happen  in  a  particular  case  that 
it  would  be  injurious,  and  therefore 
unreasonable,  to  restore  goods  held  in 
trust;  for  instance,  if  they  are  claimed 
for  the  purpose  of  fighting  against 
one's  country.  And  this  principle  will 
be  found  to  fail  the  more,  according 
ns  we  descend  further  towards  the 
particular,  e.g.,  if  one  were  to  say  that 
goods  held  in  trust  should  be  restored 
with  such  and  such  a  guarantee,  or  in 
such  and  such  a  way;  because  the 
greater  the  number  of  conditions 
added,  the  greater  the  number  of  ways 
in  which  the  principle  may  fail,  so  that 
it  be  not  right  to  restore  or  not  to  re- 
store. 

Consequently,  we  must  say  that  the 
natural  law,  as  to  the  first  common 
principles,  is  the  same  for  all,  both  as 
to  rectitude  and  as  to  knowledge.  But 
as  to  certain  more  particular  aspects, 
which  are  conclusions,  as  it  were,  of 
those  common  principles,  it  is  the  same 
for  all  in  the  majority  of  cases,  both 
as  to  rectitude  and  as  to  knowledge; 
and  yet  in  some  few  cases  it  may  fail, 
both  as  to  rectitude,  by  reason  of  cer- 
tain obstacles  (just  as  natures  subject 
to  generation  and  corruption  fail  in 
some  few  cases  because  of  some  ob- 


stacle), and  as  to  knowledge,  since  in 
some  the  reason  is  perverted  by  pas- 
sion, or  evil  habit,  or  an  evil  disposi- 
tion of  nature.  Thus  at  one  time  theft, 
although  it  is  expressly  contrary  to  the 
natural  law,  was  not  considered  wrong 
among  the  Germans,  as  Julius  Caesar 
relates. 

Reply  Obi  1.  The  meaning  of  the 
sentence  quoted  is  not  that  whatever 
is  contained  in  the  Law  and  the  Gospel 
belongs  to  the  natural  law,  since  they 
contain  many  things  that  are  above 
nature;  but  that  whatever  belongs  to 
the  natural  law  is  fully  contained  in 
them.  Therefore  Gratian,  after  saying 
that  the  natural  low  is  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  adds 
at  once,  by  way  of  example,  by  which 
everyone  is  commanded  to  do  to  others 
as  he  would  be  done  by. 

Reply  Obj.  2.  The  saying  of  the 
Philosopher  is  to  be  understood  of 
things  that  are  naturally  just,  not  as 
common  principles,  but  as  conclusions 
drawn  from  them,  having  rectitude  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  but  failing  in  a 
few. 

Reply  Obj.  3.  Just  as  in  man  reason 
rules  and  commands  the  other  powers, 
so  all  the  natural  inclinations  belonging 
to  the  other  powers  must  needs  be  di- 
rected according  to  reason.  Therefore 
it  is  universally  right  for  all  men  that 
all  their  inclinations  should  be  directed 
according  to  reason. 

V.    WHETHER    THE    NATURAL    LAW   CAN 
BE    CHANGED? 

We  proceed  thus  to  the  Fifth  Article: 

Objection  1.  It  would  seem  that  the 
natural  law  can  be  changed.  For  on 
Ecclus.  17:9  (He  gave  them  instruc- 
tions, and  the  law  of  life)  the  Gloss 
says:  He  wished  the  law  of  the  letter 
to  be  written,  in  order  to  correct  the 
law  of  nature.  But  that  which  is  cor- 
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rected  is  changed.  Therefore  the  nat- 
ural law  can  be  changed. 
Obj.  2.  Further,  the  slaying  of  the 
innocent,  adultery  and  theft  are  against 
the  natural  law.  But  we  find  these 
things  changed  by  God:  as  when  God 
commanded  Abraham  to  slay  his  in- 
nocent son  (Gen.  22:2) ;  and  when 
He  ordered  the  Jews  to  borrow  and 
purloin  the  vessels  of  the  Egyptians 
(Exod.  12:35);  and  when  He  com- 
manded Osee  to  take  to  himself  a  wife 
of  fornications  (Osee  1:2).  Therefore 
the  natural  law  can  be  changed. 
Obj.  3.  Further,  Isidore  says  that  the 
possession  of  all  things  in  common, 
and  universal  freedom,  are  matters  of 
natural  law.  But  these  things  are  seen 
to  be  changed  by  human  laws.  There- 
fore it  seems  that  the  natural  law  is 
subject  to  change. 

On  the  contrary,  It  is  said  in  the 
Decretals:  The  natural  law  dates  from 
the  creation  of  the  rational  creature.  It 
does  not  vary  according  to  time,  but 
remains  unchangeable. 

I  answer  that,  A  change  in  the  nat- 
ural law  may  be  understood  in  two 
ways.  First,  by  way  of  addition.  In 
this  sense,  nothing  hinders  the  natural 
law  from  being  changed,  since  many 
things  for  the  benefit  of  human  life 
have  been  added  over  and  above  the 
natural  law,  both  by  the  divine  law 
and  by  human  laws. 

Secondly,  a  change  in  the  natural 
law  may  be  understood  by  way  of  sub- 
traction, so  that  what  previously  was 
according  to  the  natural  law,  ceases 
to  be  so.  In  this  sense,  the  natural  law 
is  altogether  unchangeable  in  its  first 
principles.  But  in  its  secondary  prin- 
ciples, which,  as  we  have  said,  are 
certain  detailed  proximate  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  first  principles,  the 
natural  law  is  not  changed  so  that  what 
it  prescribes  be  not  right  in  most  cases. 
But  it  may  be  changed  in  some  partic- 


ular cases  of  rare  occurrence,  through 
some  special  causes  hindering  the  ob- 
servance of  such  precepts,  as  was 
stated  above. 

Reply  Obj.  1.  The  written  law  is 
said  to  be  given  for  the  correction  of 
the  natural  law,  either  because  it  sup- 
plies what  was  wanting  to  the  natural 
law,  or  because  the  natural  law  was 
so  perverted  in  the  hearts  of  some 
men,  as  to  certain  matters,  that  they 
esteemed  those  things  good  which  arc 
naturally  evil;  which  perversion  stood 
in  need  of  correction. 

Reply  Obj.  2.  All  men  alike,  both 
guilty  and  innocent,  die  the  death  of 
nature;  which  death  of  nature  is  in- 
flicted by  the  power  of  God  because  of 
original  .sin,  according  to  1  Kings  2:6: 
The  Lord  killeth  and  maketh  alive. 
Consequently,  by  the  command  of 
God,  death  can  be  inflicted  on  any 
man,  guilty  or  innocent,  without  any 
injustice  whatever. — In  like  manner, 
adultery  is  intercourse  with  another's 
wife;  who  is  allotted  to  him  by  the  law 
emanating  from  God.  Consequently 
intercourse  with  any  woman,  by  the 
command  of  God,  is  neither  adultery 
nor  fornication. — The  same  applies  to 
theft,  which  is  the  taking  of  another's 
property.  For  whatever  is  taken  by  the 
command  of  God,  to  Whom  all  things 
belong,  is  not  taken  against  the  will 
of  its  owner,  whereas  it  is  in  this  that 
theft  consists. — Nor  is  it  only  in  hu- 
man things  that  whatever  is  com- 
manded by  God  is,  in  some  way,  nat- 
ural, as  was  stated  in  the  First  Part. 

Reply  Obj.  3.  A  thing  is  said  to  be- 
long to  the  natural  law  in  two  ways. 
First,  because  nature  inclines  thereto: 
e.g.,  that  one  should  not  do  harm  to 
another.  Secondly,  because  nature  did 
not  bring  with  it  the  contrary.  Thus, 
we  might  say  that  for  man  to  be  naked 
is  of  the  natural  law,  because  nature 
did  not  give  him  clothes,  but  art  in- 
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vented  them.  In  this  sense,  the  posses- 
sion of  all  things  in  common  and  uni- 
versal freedom  are  said  to  be  of  the 
natural  law,  because,  namely,  the  dis- 
tinction of  possessions  and  slavery 
were  not  brought  in  by  nature,  but  de- 
vised by  human  reason  for  the  benefit 
of  human  life.  Accordingly,  the  law 
of  nature  was  not  changed  in  this  re- 
spect, except  by  addition. 

VI.    WHETHER   THE  NATURAL   LAW  CAN 

BE  ABOLISHED  FROM  THE  HEART  OF 

MAN? 

We  proceed  thus  to  the  Sixth  Article: 

Objection  1.  It  would  seem  that  the 
natural  law  can  be  abolished  from  the 
heart  of  man.  For  on  Rom.  2:14 
( When  the  Gentiles  who  have  not  the 
law,  etc.)  the  Gloss  says  that  the  law 
of  justice,  which  sin  had  blotted  out,  is 
graven  on  the  heart  of  man  when  he  is 
restored  by  grace.  But  the  law  of  jus- 
tice is  the  law  of  nature.  Therefore  the 
law  of  nature  can  be  blotted  out. 
Ob}.  2.  Further,  the  law  of  grace  is 
more  efficacious  than  the  law  of  na- 
ture. But  the  law  of  grace  is  blotted 
out  by  sin.  Much  more,  therefore,  can 
the  law  of  nature  be  blotted  out. 
Oh}.  3.  Further,  that  which  is  estab- 
lished by  law  is  proposed  as  something 
just.  But  many  things  are  enacted  by 
men  which  are  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nature.  Therefore  the  law  of  nature 
can  be  abolished  from  the  heart  of 
man. 

On  the  contrary,  Augustine  says: 
Thy  law  is  written  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
which  iniquity  itself  effaces  not.  But 
the  law  which  is  written  in  men's 


hearts  is  the  natural  law.  Therefore 
the  natural  law  cannot  be  blotted  out. 

/  answer  that,  As  we  stated  above, 
there  belong  to  the  natural  law,  first, 
certain  most  common  precepts  that  are 
known  to  all;  and  secondly,  certain 
secondary  and  more  particular  pre- 
cepts, which  are,  as  it  were,  conclu- 
sions following  closely  from  first  prin- 
ciples. As  to  the  common  principles, 
the  natural  law,  in  its  universal  mean- 
ing, cannot  in  any  way  be  blotted  out 
from  men's  hearts.  But  it  is  blotted 
out  in  the  case  of  a  particular  action, 
in  so  far  as  reason  is  hindered  from 
applying  the  common  principle  to  the 
particular  action  because  of  con- 
cupiscence or  some  other  passion,  as 
was  stated  above.  But  as  to  the  other, 
i.e.,  the  secondary  precepts,  the  nat- 
ural law  can  be  blotted  out  from  the 
human  heart,  either  by  evil  persua- 
sions, just  as  in  speculative  matters 
errors  occur  in  respect  of  necessary 
conclusions;  or  by  vicious  customs  and 
corrupt  habits  as,  among  some  men, 
theft,  and  even  unnatural  vices,  as  the 
Apostle  states  (Rom.  1:24),  were  not 
esteemed  sinful. 

Reply  Ob}.  \ .  Sin  blots  out  the  law 
of  nature  in  particular  cases,  not  uni- 
versally, except  perchance  in  regard  to 
the  secondary  precepts  of  the  natural 
law,  in  the  way  stated  above. 

Reply  Obj.  2.  Although  grace  is 
more  efficacious  than  nature,  yet 
nature  is  more  essential  to  man,  and 
therefore  more  enduring. 

Reply  Obj.  3.  This  argument  is  true 
of  the  secondary  precepts  of  the 
natural  law,  against  which  some  legis- 
lators have  formed  certain  enactments 
which  are  unjust. 
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68.  St.  Bonaventure:  Retracing  the  Arts  to  Theology,  c.  1250 

From  St.  Bonaventure' s  De  Reductione  Artium  ad  Theologiam,  trans,   by  Sister  Emma 
Therese  Healy  (Paterson,  New  Jersey:  St.  Anthony  Guild  Press,  1940),  pp.  38-65. 


1.  Every  best  gift  and  every  perfect 
gift  is  from  above,  coming  down  from 
the  Father  of  lights,  James  in  the  first 
chapter  of  his  Epistle.  These  words  of 
Sacred  Scripture  not  only  reveal  the 
source  of  all  illumination  but  they  like- 
wise point  out  the  generous  flow  of 
manifold  rays  which  issue  from  that 
Font  of  light.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  every  illumination  of  knowledge 
is  within,  still,  we  can  with  propriety 
distinguish  what  we  may  call  the  ex- 
ternal light,  or  the  light  of  mechanical 
skill;  the  lower  light,  or  the  light  of 
sense  perception;  the  inner  light,  or 
the  light  of  grace  and  of  Sacred 
Scripture.  The  first  light  illumines  in 
the  consideration  of  the  arts  and  crafts; 
the  second,  in  regard  to  natural  form; 
the  third,  in  regard  to  intellectual 
truth;  and  fourth  and  last,  in  regard 
to  saving  truth. 

2.  The  first  light,  then,  since  it  en- 
lightens the  mind  for  an  appreciation 
of  the  arts  and  crafts,  which  are,  as  it 
were,  exterior  to  man  and  intended  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  body,  is  called 
the  light  of  mechanical  skill.  Being,  in 
a  certain  sense,  servile  and  of  a  lower 
nature  than  philosophical  knowledge, 
this  light  can  rightly  be  termed  ex- 
ternal. It  has  seven  divisions  corre- 
sponding to  the  seven  mechanical  arts 
enumerated  by  Hugh  in  his  Didascali- 
cont  namely,  weaving,  armor-making, 
agriculture,  hunting,  navigation,  medi- 
cine, and  the  dramatic  art.  That  the 
above  mentioned  arts  suffice  for  all 
the  needs  of  mankind  is  shown  in  the 
following  way;  every  mechanical  art  is 
intended  for  man's  consolation  or  his 
comfort;  its  purpose,  therefore,  is  to 
banish  either  sorrow  or  want;  it  either 


benefits  or  delights,  according  to  the 
words  of  Horace: 

Either  to  serve  or  to  please  is  the 
wish  of  the  poets. 

And  again: 

He  hath  gained  universal  applause 
who  hath  combined  the  profitable 
with  the  pleasing. 

If  its  aim  is  to  afford  consolation 
and  amusement,  it  is  dramatic  art,  or 
the  art  of  exhibiting  plays,  which  em- 
braces every  form  of  entertainment,  be 
it  song,  music,  drama,  or  pantomime. 
If,  however,  it  is  intended  for  the 
comfort  or  betterment  of  the  exterior 
man,  it  can  accomplish  its  purpose  by 
providing  either  covering  or  food,  or 
by  serving  as  an  aid  in  the  acquisition 
of  either.  In  the  matter  of  covering,  if 
it  provides  a  soft  and  light  material,  it 
is  weaving;  if  a  strong  and  hard  ma- 
terial, it  is  armor-making  or  metal 
working,  an  art  which  extends  to  every 
tool  or  implement  fashioned  of  iron  or 
of  any  metal  whatsoever,  of  stone,  or 
of  wood. 

In  the  matter  of  food,  mechanical 
skill  may  benefit  in  two  ways,  for  we 
derive  our  sustenance  from  vegetables 
and  from  flesh  meats.  If  it  supplies  us 
with  vegetables,  it  is  farming;  if  it  pro- 
vides us  with  flesh  meats,  it  is  hunting. 
Or,  again,  as  regards  food,  mechanical 
skill  has  a  twofold  advantage:  either  it 
aids  in  the  production  and  multiplica- 
tion of  crops,  in  which  case  it  is  agri- 
culture, or  in  the  various  ways  of  pre- 
paring food,  under  which  aspect  it  is 
hunting,  an  art  which  extends  to  every 
conceivable  way  of  preparing  foods, 
drinks,  and  delicacies — a  task  with 
which  bakers,  cooks,  and  innkeepers 
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are  concerned.  The  term  "hunting" 
(venatio),  however,  is  derived  from 
one  single  aspect  of  the  trade,  un- 
doubtedly, on  account  of  the  excellent 
nature  of  game  and  the  popularity  of 
the  chase  at  court. 

Furthermore,  as  an  aid  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  each  of  these  necessities, 
the  mechanical  arts  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  man  in  two  ways:  either  by 
supplying  a  want,  and  in  this  case  it  is 
navigation,  which  includes  all  com- 
merce of  articles  of  covering  or  of 
food;  or  by  removing  impediments  and 
ills  of  the  body,  under  which  aspect  it 
is  medicine,  whether  it  is  concerned 
with  the  preparation  of  drugs,  potions, 
or  ointments,  with  the  healing  of 
wounds  or  with  the  amputation  of 
members,  in  which  latter  case  it  is 
called  surgery.  Dramatic  art,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  Con- 
sidered in  this  light,  the  classification 
of  the  mechanical  arts  seems  adequate. 

3.  The  second  light,  which  enables 
us  to  discern  natural  forms,  is  the  light 
of  sense  perception.  Rightly  is  it  called 
the  lower  light  because  sense  percep- 
tion begins  with  a  material  object  and 
takes  place  by  the  aid  of  corporeal 
light.  It  has  five  divisions  correspond- 
ing to  the  five  senses.  In  his  third  book 
on  Genesis,  St.  Augustine,  in  the  fol- 
lowing way  bases  the  adequacy  of  the 
senses  on  the  nature  of  the  light 
present  in  the  elements:  if  the  light  or 
brightness,  which  makes  possible  the 
discernment  of  things  corporeal,  exists 
in  a  high  degree  of  its  own  property 
and  in  a  certain  purity,  it  is  the  sense 
of  sight;  commingled  with  the  air,  it  is 
hearing;  with  vapor,  it  is  smell;  with  a 
fluid  of  the  body,  it  is  taste;  with  a 
solid,  earthly  substance,  it  is  touch. 
Now  the  sensitive  life  of  the  body  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  light,  for  which 
reason  it  thrives  in  the  nerves  which 
are  naturally  unobstructed  and  capable 
of  transmitting  impressions,  and  in 


these  five  senses  it  possesses  more  or 
less  vigor  according  to  the  greater  or 
less  soundness  of  the  nerves.  There- 
fore, since  there  are  in  the  world  five 
simple  substances,  namely,  the  four 
elements  and  the  fifth  essence,  man  has 
for  the  perception  of  all  these  cor- 
poreal forms  five  senses  well  adapted 
to  these  substances,  because,  on  ac- 
count of  the  well-defined  nature  of 
each  sense,  apprehension  can  take 
place  only  when  there  is  a  certain  con- 
formity and  rapport  between  the 
faculty  and  the  object.  There  is  an- 
other way  of  determining  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  senses,  but  St.  Augustine 
sanctions  this  method  and  it  seems 
reasonable  since  corresponding  ele- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  faculty,  the 
medium,  and  the  object  lend  joint  sup- 
port to  the  proof. 

4.  The  third  light  which  guides  man 
in  the  investigation  of  intelligible 
truths  is  the  light  of  philosophical 
knowledge.  It  is  called  inner  because  it 
inquires  into  inner  and  hidden  causes 
through  principles  of  knowledge  and 
natural  truth,  which  are  inherent  in 
man.  It  is  a  threefold  light  diffusing  it- 
self over  the  three  divisions  of  philos- 
ophy: rational,  natural,  and  moral,  a 
classification  which  seems  suitable, 
since  there  is  truth  of  speech,  truth  of 
things,  and  truth  of  morals.  Rational 
philosophy  considers  the  truth  of 
speech;  natural  philosophy  the  truth  of 
things;  and  moral  philosophy,  the  truth 
of  conduct.  Or  considering  it  in  a 
different  light:  just  as  we  believe  that 
the  principle  of  the  efficient,  the  formal 
or  exemplary,  and  the  final  cause  exists 
in  the  Most  High  God,  since  "He  is 
the  Cause  of  being,  the  Principle  of 
knowledge,  and  the  Pattern  of  human 
life,"  so  do  we  believe  that  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  illumination  of  philosophy 
which  enlightens  the  mind  to  discern 
the  causes  of  being  in  which  case  it  is 
physics;  or  to  understand  principles  of 
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reasoning  in  which  case  it  is  logic;  or 
to  learn  the  right  way  of  living  in 
which  case  it  is  moral  or  practical 
philosophy.  Considering  it  under  its 
third  aspect:  the  light  of  philosophical 
knowledge  illumines  the  intellect  itself 
and  this  enlightenment  may  be  three- 
fold: if  it  governs  the  motive,  it  is 
moral  philosophy;  if  it  sways  the 
reason,  it  is  natural  philosophy;  if  it 
directs  the  interpretation,  it  is  dis- 
cursive philosophy.  As  a  result,  man 
is  enlightened  as  regards  the  truth  of 
life,  the  truth  of  knowledge,  and  the 
truth  of  doctrine. 

And  since  one  may,  through  the 
medium  of  speech,  give  expression  to 
his  thoughts  with  a  threefold  purpose 
in  view:  namely,  to  communicate  his 
ideas,  to  propose  something  for  belief, 
or  to  arouse  love  or  hatred,  for  this 
reason,  discursive  or  rational  philos- 
ophy has  three  subdivisions:  grammar, 
logic,  and  rhetoric.  Of  these  sciences 
the  first  aims  to  express;  the  second, 
to  teach;  the  third,  to  persuade.  The 
first  considers  the  mind  as  apprehend- 
ing; the  second,  as  judging;  the  third, 
as  motivating,  and  since  the  mind  ap- 
prehends by  means  of  correct  speech, 
judges  by  means  of  true  speech,  and 
persuades  by  means  of  embellished 
speech,  with  good  reason  does  this 
triple  science  consider  these  three 
qualities  in  speech. 

Again,  since  our  intellect  must  be 
guided  in  its  judgment  by  fixed  prin- 
ciples, these  principles,  likewise,  must 
be  considered  under  three  aspects: 
when  they  pertain  to  matter,  they  are 
termed  formal  causes;  when  they  per- 
tain to  the  mind,  they  are  termed  in- 
tellectual causes;  and  when  they  per- 
tain to  Divine  Wisdom,  they  are  called 
ideal  causes.  Natural  philosophy,  there- 
fore, is  subdivided  into  physics  prop- 
erly so-called,  into  mathematics,  and 
metaphysics.  Physics,  accordingly, 
treats  of  the  generation  and  corruption 


of  matter  by  natural  powers  and 
seminal  causes;  mathematics  considers 
abstract  forms  through  intellectual 
causes;  metaphysics  treats  of  the 
knowledge  of  all  entities,  which  leads 
back  to  one  ultimate  Principle  from 
which  they  proceeded  according  to 
ideal  causes,  that  is,  to  God,  since  He 
is  the  Beginning,  the  End,  and  the 
Exemplar.  Concerning  these  ideal 
causes,  however,  there  has  been  some 
controversy  among  metaphysicists. 

Finally,  since  there  are  three  stand- 
ards of  ethical  principles,  namely, 
those  governing  the  individual,  the 
family,  and  the  state,  so  are  there 
three  corresponding  divisions  of  moral 
philosophy:  namely,  ethical,  economic, 
and  political,  the  content  of  each  being 
clearly  indicated  by  its  name. 

5.  Now  the  fourth  light,  which  il- 
lumines the  mind  for  the  understand- 
ing of  saving  truth,  is  the  light  of 
Sacred  Scripture.  This  light  is  called 
higher  because  it  leads  to  things  above 
by  the  manifestation  of  truths  which 
are  beyond  reason  and  also  because  it 
is  not  acquired  by  human  research, 
but  comes  down  by  inspiration  from 
the  "Father  of  lights/1  Although  in  its 
literal  sense,  it  is  one,  still,  in  its 
spiritual  and  mystical  sense,  it  is  three- 
fold, for  in  all  the  books  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  in  addition  to  the  literal 
meaning  which  the  words  clearly  ex- 
press, there  is  implied  a  threefold 
spiritual  meaning:  namely,  the  alle- 
gorical, by  which  we  are  taught  what 
to  believe  concerning  the  Divinity  and 
humanity;  the  moral  by  which  we  are 
taught  how  to  live;  and  the  anagogical 
by  which  we  are  taught  how  to  keep 
close  to  God.  Hence  all  of  Sacred 
Scripture  teaches  these  three  truths: 
namely,  the  eternal  generation  and  In- 
carnation of  Christ,  the  pattern  of  hu- 
man life,  and  the  union  of  the  soul 
with  God.  The  first  regards  faith;  the 
second,  morals;  the  third,  the  purpose 
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of  both.  To  the  study  of  the  first,  the 
doctors  should  devote  themselves;  on 
that  of  the  second,  the  preachers 
should  concentrate;  and  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  third,  the  contemplatives 
should  aspire.  Augustine  is  the  chief 
exponent  of  the  first  class;  Gregory,  of 
the  second;  Dionysius,  of  the  third. 
Anselm  follows  Augustine;  Bernard 
follows  Gregory;  Richard  (of  St. 
Victor)  follows  Dionysius,  for  Anselm 
excels  in  reasoning,  Bernard  in  preach- 
ing, Richard  in  contemplation,  but 
Hugh  in  all  three. 

6.  From  the  foregoing  statements, 
it  is  evident  that  although,  according  to 
our  first  classification,  the  light  com- 
ing down  from  above  is  fourfold,  still, 
it  admits  of  six  modifications:  namely, 
the  light  of  Sacred  Scripture,  the  light 
of  sense  perception,  the  light  of 
mechanical  knowledge,  the  light  of 
rational  philosophy,  the  light  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  the  light  of 
moral  philosophy.  And  for  that  reason 
there  are  in  this  life  six  illuminations 
and  they  have  their  twilight,  for  all 
science  will  be  destroyed;  for  that 
reason  too,  there  follows  a  seventh  day 
of  rest,  a  day  which  knows  no  evening, 
the  illumination  of  glory. 

1.  Wherefore,  very  fittingly  may 
these  six  illuminations  be  compared  to 
the  six  days  of  creation  or  illumina- 
tion in  which  the  world  was  made,  the 
knowledge  of  Sacred  Scriptures  corre- 
sponding to  the  creation  of  the  first 
day,  that  is,  to  the  creation  of  light 
and  so  on  one  after  the  other  in  order. 
Moreover,  just  as  all  those  creations 
had  their  origin  in  one  light,  so,  too, 
are  all  these  branches  of  knowledge 
ordained  for  the  knowledge  of  Sacred 
Scripture;  they  are  contained  in  it: 
they  are  perfected  by  it;  and  by  means 
of  it  they  are  ordained  for  eternal  illu- 
mination. Wherefore,  all  our  knowl- 
edge should  have  its  foundation  in  the 
knowledge  of  Sacred  Scripture  and 


especially  is  this  true  of  the  analogical 
knowledge  through  which  the  light  is 
reflected  back  to  God  whence  it  came. 
And  so  there  the  cycle  ends;  the  six 
are  complete  and,  consequently,  there 
is  rest. 

8.  Let  us  see,  therefore,  how  the 
other  illuminations  of  knowledge  are 
to  be  reduced  to  the  light  of  Sacred 
Scripture.  First  of  all,  let  us  consider 
the  illumination  of  sense  perception, 
which  is  concerned  exclusively  with 
the  cognition  of  sensible  objects,  a 
process  in  which  three  phases  are  to  be 
considered:  namely,  the  medium  of 
perception,  the  exercise  of  perception 
and  the  delight  of  perception.  If  we 
consider  the  medium  of  perception,  we 
shall  see  therein  the  Word  begotten 
from  all  eternity  and  made  man  in 
time.  Indeed,  a  sensible  object  can 
make  an  impression  upon  a  cognitive 
faculty  only  through  the  medium  of  a 
likeness  which  proceeds  from  the  ob- 
ject as  an  offspring  from  its  parent, 
and  in  every  sensation,  this  likeness 
must  be  present  either  generically, 
specifically,  or  symbolically.  That  like- 
ness, however,  results  in  actual  sensa- 
tion only  if  it  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  organ  and  the  faculty,  and 
once  that  contact  is  established,  there 
results  a  new  percept,  an  expressed 
image  by  means  of  which  the  mind  re- 
verts to  the  object.  And  even  though 
the  object  is  not  always  present  to  the 
senses,  still,  the  fact  remains  that  per- 
ception in  its  finished  form  begets  an 
image.  In  like  manner,  know  that  from 
the  mind  of  the  Most  High,  Who  is 
knowable  by  the  interior  senses  of  the 
mind,  from  all  eternity  there  emanated 
a  Likeness,  an  Image,  and  an  Off- 
spring; and  afterwards,  when  the  "ful- 
ness of  time  had  come"  He  was  united 
to  a  mind  and  body  and  assumed  the 
form  of  man  which  He  had  never  been 
before,  and  through  Him  all  our 
minds,  which  bear  the  likeness  of  the 
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Father  through  faith  in  our  hearts,  are 
brought  back  to  God. 

9.  To  be  sure,  if  we  consider  the 
exercise  of  sense  perception,  we  shall 
see  therein  the  pattern  of  human  life, 
for  each  sense  applies  itself  to  its  own 
object,  shrinks  from  what  may  harm  it, 
and  does  not  appropriate  the  object  of 
any  other  sense.  In  like  manner,  the 
spiritual  sense  operates  in  an  orderly 
way,  for  while  applied  to  its  proper 
object,  it  opposes  negligence;  while  re- 
fraining from  what  is  harmful,  it  com- 
bats concupiscence;  and  while  respect- 
ing the  rights  of  others,  it  acts  in  op- 
position to  pride.  Of  a  truth,  every  ir- 
regularity   springs    from    negligence, 
from   concupiscence,   or   from   pride. 
Surely,  then,  he  who  lives  a  prudent, 
temperate,  and  submissive  life  leads  a 
well-ordered  life,  for  thereby  he  avoids 
negligence  in  his  duties,  concupiscence 
in  his  appetites,  and  pride  in  his  ex- 
cellence. 

10.  Furthermore,  if  we  consider  the 
delight,  we  shall  see  therein  the  union 
of  the  soul  with  God.  Indeed,  every 
sense  seeks  its  proper  sensible  with 
longing,  finds  it  with  delight,  and  seeks 
it  again  without  ceasing,  because  "the 
eye  is  not  filled  with  seeing,  neither  is 
the  ear  filled  with  hearing."  In   the 
same  way,  our  spiritual  senses  must 
seek  longingly,  find  joyfully,  and  seek 
again   without  ceasing   the   beautiful, 
the    harmonious,    the    fragrant,    the 
sweet,  or  the  delightful  to  the  touch. 
Behold  how  the  Divine  Wisdom  lies 
hidden  in  sense  perception  and  how 
wonderful  is  the  contemplation  of  the 
five  spiritual  senses  in  the  light  of  their 
conformity  to  the  senses  of  the  body. 

11.  By  the  same  process  of  reason- 
ing is  Divine  Wisdom  to  be  found  in 
the  illumination  of  the  mechanical  arts, 
the  sole  purpose  of  which  is  the  pro- 
duction of  works  of  art.  In  this  illu- 
mination we  can  see  the  eternal  genera- 
tion and  Incarnation  of  the  Word,  and 


the  pattern  of  human  life,  and  the 
union  of  the  soul  with  God.  And  this 
is  true  if  we  consider  the  production, 
the  effect,  and  the  advantage  of  the 
work,  or  if  we  consider  the  skill  of  the 
artist,  the  quality  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced, and  the  utility  of  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  therefrom. 

12.  If  we  consider  the  production, 
we  shall  see  that  the  work  of  art  pro- 
ceeds from  the  artificer  according  to  a 
model    existing    in    his    mind;    this 
pattern  or  model  the  artificer  studies 
carefully  before  he  produces  and  then 
he  produces  as  he  has  predetermined. 
The  artificer,  moreover,  produces  an 
exterior  work  bearing  the  closest  pos- 
sible resemblance  to  the  interior  model, 
and  if  it  were  in  his  power  to  produce 
an  effect  which  would  know  and  love 
him,  this  he  would  assuredly  do;  and  if 
that  creature  could  know  its  maker,  it 
would  be  by  means  of  a  likeness  ac- 
cording to  which  it  came  from  the 
hands  of  the  artificer;  and  if  the  eyes 
of  the  understanding  were  so  darkened 
that  the  creature  could  not  be  elevated 
to  things  above,  in  order  to  bring  it 
to  a  knowledge  of  its  maker,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  likeness  accord- 
ing to  which  the  effect  was  produced  to 
lower  itself  even  to  that  nature  which 
the  creature  could  grasp  and  know.  In 
like    manner,     understand     that    no 
creature  has  proceeded  from  the  Most 
High    Creator    except    through    the 
Eternal  Word,  "in  Whom  He  ordered 
all  things,"  and  by  which  Word  He 
produced  creatures  bearing  not  only 
the  nature  of  His  vestige  but  also  of 
His  image  so  that  through  knowledge 
and  love,  they  might  be  united  to  Him. 
And  since  by  sin  the  rational  creature 
had  dimmed  the  eye  of  contemplation, 
it  was  most  fitting  that  the  Eternal  and 
Invisible   should   become   visible   and 
take  flesh  that  He  might  lead  us  back 
to  the  Father  and,  indeed,  this  is  what 
is  related  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of 
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Saint  John:  "No  man  cometh  to  the 
Father  but  by  Me";  and  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  Saint  Matthew:  "Neither 
knoweth  any  man  the  Father  save  by  the 
Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son 
will  reveal  Him."  For  that  reason,  then, 
it  is  said,  "the  Word  was  made  flesh." 
Therefore,  considering  the  illumination 
of  mechanical  skill  as  regards  the  pro- 
duction of  the  work,  we  shall  see  there- 
in the  Word  begotten  and  made  in- 
carnate, that  is,  the  Divinity  and  the 
Humanity  and  the  integrity  of  all  faith. 

13.  If  we  consider  the  effect,  we 
shall  see  therein  the  pattern  of  human 
life,  for  every  artificer,  indeed,  aims  to 
produce  a  work  that  is  beautiful,  use- 
ful, and  enduring,  and  only  when  it 
possesses  these  three  qualities  is  the 
work   highly   valued   and    acceptable. 
Corresponding  to  the  above-mentioned 
qualities,  in  the  pattern  of  life  there 
must  be  found  three  elements:  "knowl- 
edge, will,  and  unaltering  and  persever- 
ing toil."  Knowledge  renders  the  work 
beautiful;   the   will   renders   it   useful; 
perseverance   renders   it   lasting.    The 
first  resides  in  the  rational,  the  second 
in  the  concupiscible,  and  the  third  in 
the  irascible  appetite. 

14.  If  we  consider  the  advantage, 
we  shall  find  the  union  of  the  soul  with 
God,  for  every  artificer  who  fashions  a 
work    does    so    that   he    may    derive 
praise,  benefit,  or  delight  therefrom — 
a  threefold  purpose  which  corresponds 
to  the  three  formal  objects  of  the  ap- 
petites: namely,  a  noble  good,  a  useful 
good,  and  an  agreeable  good.  It  was 
for  this  same  threefold  reason  that  God 
made  the  soul  rational,  namely,  that  of 
its  own  accord,  it  might  praise  Him, 
serve  Him,  find  delight  in  Him,  and  be 
at  rest;  and  this  takes  place  through 
charity.  "He  that  abideth  in  it,  abideth 
in  God  and  God  in  him,"  in  such  a 
way  that  there  is  found  therein  a  kind 
of   wondrous    union    and    from    that 
union  comes  a  wondrous  delight,  for 


in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  it  is  written, 
"My  delights  were  to  be  with  the 
children  of  men."  Behold  how  the  il- 
lumination of  mechanical  knowledge  is 
the  path  to  the  illumination  of  Sacred 
Scripture.  There  is  nothing  therein 
which  does  not  bespeak  true  wisdom 
and  for  this  reason  Sacred  Scripture 
quite  rightly  makes  frequent  use  of 
such  similitudes. 

15.  In  the  same  way  is  Divine  Wis- 
dom to  be  found  in  the  illumination  of 
rational  philosophy,  the  main  purpose 
of   which   is   concerned   with   speech. 
Here  are  to  be  considered  three  ele- 
ments corresponding  to  the  threefold 
consideration  of  speech  itself:  namely, 
as   regards   the  person  speaking,   the 
delivery  of  the  speech,   and  its  final 
purpose  or  its  effect  upon  the  hearer. 

16.  Considering  speech  in  the  light 
of  the  speaker,  we  see  that  all  speech 
is  the  expression  of  a  mental  concept. 
That  inner  concept  is  the  word  of  the 
mind  and  its  offspring  which  is  known 
to  the  person  conceiving  it,  but  that  it 
may  become  known  to  the  hearer,  it 
assumes  the  nature  of  the  voice  and 
clothed  in  that  form,  the  intelligible 
word  becomes  sensible  and  is  heard 
without;  it  is  received  into  the  ear  of 
the  person  listening  and,  still,  it  does 
not  depart  from  the  mind  of  the  per- 
son uttering  it.  Practically  the  same 
procedure  is  seen  in  the  begetting  of 
the  Eternal  Word,  because  the  Father 
conceived  Him,  begetting  Him  from 
all  eternity,  as  it  is  written  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  "The 
depths  were  not  as  yet,  and  I  was  al- 
ready conceived."  But  that  He  might 
be  known  by  man  who  is  endowed 
with  senses,  He  assumed  the  nature  of 
flesh,  and  "the  Word  was  made  flesh 
and  dwelt  amongst  us,"  and  Yet  He 
remained    "in    the    bosom     of    His 
Father." 

17.  Considering  speech  in  the  light 
of  its  delivery,  we  shall  see  therein  the 
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pattern  of  human  life,  for  three  essen- 
tial qualities  work  together  for  the  per- 
fection of  speech:  namely,  propriety, 
truth,  and  ornament.  Corresponding  to 
these  three  qualities,  every  act  of  ours 
should  be  characterized  by  measure, 
form,  and  order  so  that  it  may  be  re- 
strained by  propriety  in  its  outward 
accomplishment,  rendered  beautiful  by 
purity  of  affection,  regulated  and 
adorned  by  uprightness  of  intention. 
For  then,  truly,  does  one  live  a  correct 
and  well-ordered  life  when  his  inten- 
tion is  upright,  his  affection  pure,  and 
his  deeds  unassuming. 

18.  Considering  speech  in  the  light 
of  its  purpose,  we  find  that  it  aims  to 
express,  to  instruct,  and  to  persuade; 
but  it  never  expresses  except  by  means 
of  a  likeness;  it  never  teaches  except 
by  means  of  a  clear  light;  and  it  never 
persuades  except  by  power,  and  it  is 
evident  that  these  effects  are  accom- 
plished only  by  means  of  an  inherent 
likeness,  light,  and  power  intrinsically 
united  to  the  soul.  Therefore,  Saint 
Augustine  concludes  that  he  alone  is  a 
true  teacher  who  can  imprint  a  like- 
ness, shed  light,  and  grant  power  to 
the  heart  of  his  hearer.  Hence  it  is  that 
"He  that  teaches  within  hearts  has  His 
throne  in  heaven."  Now,  as  perfection 
of  speech  requires  the  union  of  power, 
light,  and  a  likeness  within  the  soul, 
so,  too,  for  the  instruction  of  the  soul 
in  the  knowledge  of  God  by  interior 
conversation  with  Him,  there  is  re- 
quired a  union  with  Him  who  is  "the 
brightness  of  glory  and  the  figure  of 
His  substance,  upholding  all  things  by 
the  word  of  His  power."  Hence  we  see 
how  wondrous  is  this  contemplation  by 
which  Saint  Augustine  in  his  many 
writings  leads  souls  to  Divine  Wisdom. 

19.  By  the  same  mode  of  reasoning 
is  the  Wisdom  of  God  to  be  found  in 
the  illumination  of  natural  philosophy, 
which  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
formal  causes  in  matter,  in  the  mind, 


and  in  Divine  Wisdom.  These  formal 
causes  it  is  fitting  to  consider  under 
three  aspects:  namely  as  regards  the 
nature  of  their  relationship,  the  effect 
of  causality,  and  their  medium  of 
union,  and  these  three  considerations 
have  their  analogies  in  the  three 
branches  of  natural  philosophy  already 
mentioned. 

20.  Considering  the  formal  causes 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  rela- 
tionship, we  shall  see  therein  the  Word 
Eternal  and  the  Word  Incarnate.  The 
intellectual  and  abstract  causes  are,  as 
it  were,  midway  between  the  seminal 
and  the  ideal  causes.  But  seminal 
causes  cannot  exist  in  matter  without 
the  generation  and  the  production  of 
form;  neither  can  intellectual  causes 
exist  in  the  mind  without  the  genera- 
tion of  the  word  in  the  mind.  There- 
fore, ideal  causes  cannot  exist  in  God 
without  the  generation  of  the  Word 
from  the  Father  in  due  likeness.  Truly, 
this  is  a  mark  of  dignity  and,  if  it  is 
becoming  to  the  creature,  how  much 
more  so  to  the  Creator.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  Saint  Augustine  said  that 
the  Son  of  God  is  the  "art  of  the 
Father."  Again,  the  sensitive  appetite 
is  so  related  to  intellectual  causes  that 
the  generation  can  in  no  way  be  per- 
fect unless  the  rational  mind  be  united 
to  the  material  substance.  By  similar 
reasoning,  therefore,  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  highest  and  noblest 
perfection  cannot  exist  in  this  world 
except  in  the  nature  in  which  seminal, 
intellectual,  and  ideal  causes  are  com- 
bined, all  functioning  conjointly  in  one 
person,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Incarna- 
tion of  the  Son  of  God.  Therefore,  all 
the  branches  of  natural  philosophy  by 
reason  of  the  nature  of  their  relation- 
ship predicate  the  Word  of  God  be- 
gotten and  become  Incarnate  so  that 
He  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  that  is, 
He  was  begotten  in  the  beginning,  and 
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before  all  time,  but  became  Incarnate 
in  the  fulness  of  time. 

21 .  Now  if  we  consider  these  causes 
according  to  the  elject  of  causality,  we 
shall  be  contemplating  the  pattern  of 
human  life,  since  generation  by  seminal 
causes  can  take  place  in  generative  and 
corruptible  matter  only  by  the  benef- 
icent   light    of    the    heavenly    bodies 
which  are  far  removed  from  generation 
and  corruption,  that  is,  by  the  light  of 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars.  So, 
too,  the  soul  can  perform  no  living 
works,  unless  it  receive  from  the  sun, 
that  is,  from  Christ,  the  aid  of  His 
gratuitous  light;  unless  it  seek  the  pro- 
tection of  the  moon,  that  is,  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  Christ;  and 
unless  it  imitate  the  example  of  the 
other  saints.    Under  these  conditions 
there  is  accomplished  in   the  soul  a 
living  and  perfect  work:  therefore,  the 
right  order  of  living  depends  upon  this 
threefold  co-operation. 

22.  Moreover,  if  we  consider  these 
foimal  causes  as  regards  their  medium 
of   union,   we    shall   understand   how 
union  of  the  soul  with  God  takes  place, 
for   the    corporeal   nature   cannot   be 
united  to  the  soul  except  through  the 
medium  of  moisture,  air,  and  warmth 
— three  conditions  which  dispose  the 
body  to  receive  life  from  the  soul.  So, 
too,  we  may  understand  that  God  does 
not  preserve  the  life  of  the  soul  and 
He  is  not  united  to  it  unless  it  be  moist 
with  tears  of  compunction  and  filial 
love,  made  spiritual  by  contempt  of 
earthly  possessions,  and  enkindled  with 
the  desire  of  its  heavenly  home  and  its 
own  Beloved.  Behold  how  in  natural 
philosophy  lies  hidden  the  Wisdom  of 
God. 

23.  In  the  same  way  is  the  light  of 
Sacred  Scripture  to  be  found  in  the 
illumination  of  moral  philosophy.  Since 
moral  philosophy  is  concerned  prin- 
cipally   with    rectitude,    it    treats    of 
general   justice    which   Saint   Anselm 


calls  the  "rectitude  of  the  will."  The 
term  "right"  has  a  threefold  significa- 
tion and,  accordingly,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  rectitude  arc  revealed  the 
three  truths  of  Sacred  Scripture  previ- 
ously mentioned.  In  one  sense  of  the 
word,  that  is  called  "right  or  straight 
the  middle  of  which  is  not  out  of  line 
with  its  extreme  points."  If,  then,  God 
is  perfect  rectitude  and  that  by  His 
very  nature,  since  He  is  the  Beginning 
and  the  End  of  all  things,  it  follows 
that  in  God  there  must  be  an  inter- 
mediary of  His  own  nature  so  that 
there  may  be  one  Person  who  only 
produces,  another  who  is  only  pro- 
duced, but  an  intermediary  who  both 
produces  and  is  produced.  There  is 
likewise  need  of  an  intermediary  in  the 
going  forth  and  in  the  return  of  things; 
in  the  going  forth,  an  intermediary 
which  will  prevail  over  the  one  pro- 
ducing, but  in  the  return,  one  which 
will  prevail  over  the  one  returning. 
Therefore,  as  creatures  went  forth 
from  God  by  the  Word  of  God,  so  for 
a  perfect  return,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  Mediator  between  God  and  man  be 
not  only  God  but  also  man  so  that  He 
might  lead  men  back  to  God. 

24.  In  another  sense,  that  is  called 
"right"  which  is  conformable  to  rule. 
Accordingly,   in   the  consideration   of 
icctitude  man  beholds  a  rule  of  life,  for 
he,  indeed,  lives  rightly  who  is  guided 
by  the  regulations  of  the  Divine  law, 
as  is  the  case  when  the  will  of  man 
accepts    necessary    precepts,    salutary 
warnings,  and  counsels  of  perfection 
that  he  may  thereby  prove  the  good, 
the  acceptable,  and  the  perfect  will  of 
God 

25.  In  a  third  sense,  that  is  called 
"right"   or   "upright"   the   summit   of 
which  is  laised  upward,   as,  for  in- 
stance, we  say  that  man  has  an  up- 
right stature.  And  in  this  sense,  in  the 
consideration    of    rectitude    there    is 
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manifested  the  union  of  the  soul  with 
God;  for  since  God  is  above,  it  follows 
that  the  highest  faculty  of  man's  soul 
must  necessarily  be  raised  aloft.  And, 
indeed,  this  is  what  actually  happens 
when  his  rational  nature  seeks  the 
Source  of  truth  for  His  own  sake  and 
above  all  things,  when  his  irascible 
nature  strives  after  the  Highest  Bounty, 
and  when  his  concuplscible  nature 
clings  to  the  Greatest  Good.  He  who  in 
this  way  keeps  close  to  God  is  one  in 
spirit  with  Him. 

26.  And  thus  it  is  clear  how  the 
manifold  Wisdom  of  God,  which  is 
clearly  revealed  in  Sacred  Scripture, 
lies  hidden  in  all  knowledge  and  in  all 
nature.  It  is  clear  also  how  all  divisions 
of  knowledge  are  handmaids  of  the- 
ology and  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that 
theology  makes  use  of  illustrations  and 


terms  pertaining  to  every  branch  of 
knowledge.  It  is  likewise  evident  how 
wide  is  the  luminous  way  and  how  in 
everything  which  is  perceived  or 
known,  God  Himself  lies  hidden  with- 
in. And  this  is  the  advantage  of  all 
sciences,  that  in  all,  faith  is  strength- 
ened, God  is  honored,  character  is 
formed,  and  consolation  is  derived 
from  union  of  the  spouse  with  her  be- 
loved, a  union  which  takes  place 
through  charity,  to  the  attainment  of 
which  the  whole  purpose  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  and  consequently,  every  il- 
lumination descending  from  above,  is 
directed — a  union  without  which  all 
knowledge  is  vain  because  no  one 
comes  to  the  Son  except  through  the 
Holy  Ghost  who  teaches  us  all  truth, 
and  who  is  blessed  forever  and  ever. 
Amen. 


XVI.  Spiritual  Life 


THE  Benedictines  or  black  monks,  who  had  dominated  organized  religious 
life  in  the  West  from  Roman  days,  declined  in  fervor  and  influence  during 
the  late  Middle  Ages.  After  the  Gregorian  reform,  ecclesiastical  leadership 
passed  to  the  purified  hierarchy;  the  new  universities  became  scholastic 
centers  replacing  the  rural  abbey  schools;  new  orders  such  as  the  Pre- 
monstratensians,  Cistercians,  and  mendicant  Friars  served  the  urban 
people  as  popular  missionaries,  while  the  Cluniac  reform  was  dissipated  on 
large  landed  abbeys  which  no  longer  symbolized  simplicity,  poverty,  un- 
worldliness,  education,  and  service  to  society. 

A  monastic  revival,  which  was  begun  at  the  abbey  of  Citeaux  in 
Burgundy  as  a  Benedictine  reform,  caused,  as  William  of  Saint  Thierry 
stated,  the  fervor  and  original  spirit  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert  to  flourish 
in  the  West.  This  new  reform  received  a  charter  of  union  or  CHARTER  OF 
CHARITY  (No.  69)  from  its  third  abbot,  St.  Stephen  Harding,  which  was 
approved  in  1119.  By  this  collection  of  statutes,  all  monasteries  united  to 
the  customs  of  Citeaux  were  to  be  governed  and  regulated.  The  Charter  of 
Charity  took  on  added  significance  in  spiritual  history  because  the  begin- 
ning of  an  order  or  organized  religious  body  was  undertaken  by  its  enact- 
ments. The  abbot  of  Citeaux  became  a  superior  general  of  the  new 
Cistercian  Order.  When  St.  Bernard  (1153)  joined  Citeaux  in  1112  the 
effects  of  his  sanctity,  personality,  and  strong  character  were  soon  felt  on 
the  development  of  the  Cistercian  Order.  As  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  he  went 
beyond  St.  Benedict  in  laying  down  a  strict  monastic  ideal,  and  the  new 
religious  movement  rapidly  advanced  in  numbers  and  houses.  St.  Bernard 
had  such  a  widespread  influence  on  church  and  state  as  ascetic,  affec- 
tive mystic,  preacher,  and  man  of  affairs  that  the  mid-twelfth  century 
has  been  termed  "the  age  of  Bernard."  His  LETTERS  (No.  70)  give  some 
indication  of  his  major  influence,  as  well  as  a  picture  of  his  controversial 
personality  which  often  led  him  into  extreme  positions  over  against  those 
he  felt  needed  his  advice  and  admonitions,  such  as  Abbot  Suger,  or  the 
Christians  of  Europe  whom  he  urged  into  the  disastrous  second  crusade. 
St.  Bernard  particularly  took  issue  with  the  observance  of  Cluny  in  re- 
gard to  the  worship  of  God  and  the  work  of  the  monks.  Under  Peter  the 
Venerable,  Cluny  was,  to  say  the  least,  not  in  decay,  and  the  latter  abbot, 
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a  model  of  medieval  humanism  and  sanctity,  through  his  gentle  and 
charitable  disposition  helped  preserve  harmony  between  the  two  groups 
of  monks. 

One  of  the  first  flowers  of  Cistercian  mysticism  was  St.  Gertrude 
(c.  1302),  a  nun  of  the  Saxon  convent  of  Helfta  near  Eisleben,  who  ex- 
ercised considerable  influence  on  her  own  age  and  later  on  the  sixteenth 
century,  especially  St.  Teresa  and  Suarez,  through  her  treatises  on  God's 
loving  kindness  and  her  SPIRITUAL  EXERCISES  (No.  77).  Following  in 
St.  Bernard's  didactic  tradition  of  psychological,  allegorical  exposition, 
she  records,  at  the  command  of  the  Lord,  her  spiritual  favors,  and  pioneers 
a  naively  beautiful  devotion  to  the  sacred  humanity  of  Christ,  particularly 
His  Sacred  Heart.  The  spirit  of  St.  Gertrude  is  one  of  freedom,  breadth,  and 
simple  vigor  based  on  The  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  which  expresses  the 
Christocentric  ancient  spirit  of  the  Church. 

The  thirteenth-century  Franciscans,  enlarging  on  the  school  of  St. 
Bernard,  brought  medieval  mysticism  to  its  full  bloom.  Giovanni  Bcnadoni 
of  Assisi,  or  St.  Francis  (1226),  exercised  the  most  powerful  influence 
on  late  medieval  society,  and  became  the  beloved  model  of  poetic  hu- 
manism and  Christian  sanctity  for  succeeding  ages.  He  and  his  first  fol- 
lowers, as  unordained  clerics  called  Friars  Minor,  observed  the  strictest 
poverty  and  penance  while  preaching  in  the  vernacular  in  pairs  across 
Italy.  Large  numbers  were  incorporated  into  this  religious  movement  by 
the  creation  of  a  woman's  branch  (Poor  Clares)  and  a  Third  Order  for 
pious  Christians  who  try  to  live  a  semi-religious  life  in  the  world.  Francis' 
devotion  to  absolute  poverty  as  the  basic  principle  of  his  order  moved  him 
to  write  a  simple  Rule  which  was  more  clearly  developed  in  his  SECOND 
RULE  OF  THE  FRIARS  MINOR  (No.  72),  approved  by  Pope  Honorius  ITT  on 
29  November  1223.  Its  spirit  reveals  the  source  of  St.  Francis'  con- 
siderable influence  on  late  medieval  spiritual  aspirations,  and  the  un- 
equaled  success  of  early  Franciscans  among  organized  religious  bodies. 
Later  disciples  of  St.  Francis  felt  his  ideal  of  poverty  was  impossible  to 
maintain  in  an  organized  religious  body.  A  long  and  complicated  con- 
troversy ensued  until  mitigations  in  discipline  were  enacted  several  times 
by  the  Holy  See.  A  branch  of  the  Franciscans  insisted  on  absolute  observ- 
ance of  their  founder's  precepts  over  against  "community  poverty,"  and 
this  group,  who  became  known  as  "Spirituals,"  continue  in  the  next 
century  as  an  heretical  and  divisive  force  in  Church  affairs.  The  freshness 
of  simple  faith  and  charity  toward  all  of  creation  preached  by  St.  Francis 
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and  his  first  followers  supplied  a  spiritual  catalysis  in  the  late  Middle  Ages, 
bringing  the  common  people,  in  heart  and  mind,  to  closer  communion 
with  the  official  Church. 


69.  St.  Stephen  Harding:  Charter  of  Charity,  1119 

From  Compendium  of  the  History  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  edited  by 
Alberic,  O.C.R.  (Trappist,  Kentucky,  Gethsemani  Abbey  Press,  1944), 
pp.  355-360. 


1.  BECAUSE  we  are  all  servants,  un- 
profitable indeed,  of  the  one  true  King, 
Lord,  and  Master,  therefore  we  de- 
mand no  exaction  of  temporal  profit  or 
earthly  goods  from  the  abbots  and  the 
brethren  whom  the  goodness  of  God 
has  been  pleased,  through  our  un- 
worthy instrumentality,  to  bring  to- 
gether in  divers  places,  in  the  observ- 
ance of  regular  discipline.  For,  desir- 
ing only  to  be  of  service  to  them  and 
to  the  children  of  Holy  Church,  we 
will  do  nothing  toward  them  that  can 
be  cither  a  burden  to  them  or  a  sub- 
traction of  their  temporal  substance, 
lest  striving  to  be  made  wealthy  from 
their  poverty,  we  may  incur  the  guilt 
of  the  vice  of  avarice,  which  the  Apos- 
tle terms  the  "serving  of  idols."  It  is, 
however,  our  intention,  for  the  sake 
of  charity,  to  watch  with  care  over 
their  souls;  so  that  if  they  should  at 
any  time  decline  from  their  good 
resolution  and  the  observance  of  their 
holy  rule,  which  misfortune  may  God 
in  his  mercy  avert,  we  may  be  able  by 
our  constant  solicitude  to  bring  them 
back  to  the  religious  life. 

2.  We  wish  henceforward  and  com- 
mand them  to  observe  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict  in  everything,  as  it  is  ob- 
served in  the  new  Monastery  [Citeaux], 
and  to  understand  it  in  no  other  sense 
than  that  which  our  pious  forefathers 
of  Citeaux  have  given  to  it  and  main- 
tained, and  which  we  ourselves  now 
understand  and  hold  after  their  ex- 


ample. And  because  we  receive  all 
monks  coming  from  other  monasteries 
into  ours,  and  they  in  like  manner  re- 
ceive ours,  it  seems  proper  to  us,  that 
all  our  monasteries  should  have  the 
same  usages  in  chanting,  and  the  same 
books  for  the  divine  office  day  and 
night  and  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  as  we  have  in 
the  New  Monastery;  that  there  may  be 
no  discord  in  our  daily  actions,  but 
that  we  may  all  live  together  in  the 
bond  of  charity  under  one  rule,  and 
in  the  practice  of  the  same  observ- 
ances. Let  no  monastery  or  person  of 
our  Order  dare  to  ask  for  any  privilege 
from  anyone,  or  if  already  obtained, 
to  make  use  of  such  privilege  which  is 
opposed  to  the  established  constitu- 
tions of  the  Order,  in  whatsoever  way 
it  may  have  been  obtained. 

3.  When  the  abbot  of  the  New 
Monastery  shall  go  to  any  other  mon- 
astery for  the  purpose  of  visitation, 
the  abbot  of  the  monastery  so  visited 
shall  acknowledge  the  abbey  of  Citeaux 
to  be  the  mother-house,  and  shall  yield 
precedency  to  its  abbot  in  every  part 
of  his  monastery;  so  that  the  abbot  of 
the  New  Monastery  shall  take  and  hold 
the  place  of  this  abbot  as  long  as  he 
remains  in  that  monastery.  However, 
he  shall  not  eat  in  the  guest  apart- 
ments, but  in  the  refectory  with  the 
community  to  maintain  discipline,  un- 
less there  should  be  no  proper  abbot 
at  that  time  in  the  monastery.  The 
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same  rule  shall  be  observed,  when 
several  abbots  shall  come  to  any 
monastery.  If  the  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery at  the  time  be  absent,  then  the  one 
who  is  oldest  in  the  abbatial  dignity 
shall  eat  at  the  stranger's  table.  The 
abbot,  however,  in  his  own  monastery, 
will  always,  even  in  the  presence  of  an 
abbot  of  superior  dignity,  profess  his 
own  novices  at  the  end  of  their  year  of 
noviceship.  Let  the  abbot  of  the  New 
Monastery  be  careful  not  to  touch  any- 
thing, to  ordain  anything,  or  to  dispose 
of  anything,  with  reference  to  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  monastery  which  he 
visits,  without  the  consent  of  the  abbot 
and  his  brethren.  If  he  shall  perceive 
that  any  of  the  precepts  of  the  rule  or 
the  institutions  of  the  Order  are  vio- 
lated in  the  monastery  he  is  visiting, 
let  him,  with  the  advice  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  abbot,  charitably  en- 
deavor to  correct  the  brethren.  But  il 
the  abbot  of  the  monastery  be  not 
present,  he  shall,  nevertheless,  correct 
what  he  finds  amiss. 

4.  The    abbot   of    a    mother-house 
shall  visit  annually,  either  in  person 
or  by  one  of  his  co-abbots,  all  the 
filiations  of  his  own  monastery.  And 
if  he  should  visit  the  brethren  more 
frequently  than  this,  let  it  be  to  them  a 
subject  of  joy.  The  four  abbots  of  La 
Ferte,  Pontigny,  Clairvaux  and  Mori- 
mond  shall  visit  in  person,  unless  pre- 
vented by  sickness,  once  in  the  year, 
and  on  the  day  which  they  shall  ap- 
point, the  monastery  of  Citeaux,  be- 
sides their  attendance  at  the  General 
Chapter,  unless  one  of  them  is  pre- 
vented by  grave  illness. 

5.  When  any  abbot  shall  come  to 
the  New  Monastery,  due  respect  shall 
be  paid  him.  If  the  abbot  be  absent, 
he  shall  occupy  his  stall  and  eat  in  the 
guest  apartments.  But  he  shall  not  do 
these  things  if  the  abbot  is  present. 
The   prior,    in   the    abbot's    absence, 
manages  the  business  of  the  house.  Let 
the  following  be  the  rule  of  abbeys  that 


do  not  stand  in  the  relationship  of  filia- 
tions or  mother-houses.  Every  abbot 
shall  yield  precedency  to  an  abbot  pay- 
ing him  a  visit,  that  this  admonition  of 
the  Scripture  may  be  fulfilled,  "in 
honor  preventing  one  another."  If  two 
or  more  pay  a  visit  at  the  same  time, 
he  who  is  the  senior  in  the  abbatial 
dignity  shall  hold  the  first  place.  All  of 
them  shall  take  their  food  in  the  re- 
fectory, as  we  have  said  above,  except 
the  abbot  of  the  monastery.  But  when 
they  meet  together,  they  shall  take 
precedence  according  to  the  antiquity 
of  their  abbeys;  so  that  the  abbot  of 
the  most  ancient  house  shall  occupy 
the  first  place.  And  they  shall  all 
mutually  pay  each  other  the  deference 
of  a  profound  inclination  when  they 
take  their  seats. 

6.  Whenever,  by  the  mercy  of  God, 
any  of  our  houses  shall  so  increase  as 
to  be  able  to  erect  another  foundation, 
let  both  the  mother  and  the  daughter 
follow  the  rule  of  charity  which  we 
adopt  among  our  brethren;  with  this 
exception,  that  they  shall  not  hold  for 
themselves  an  annual  chapter.  .  .  .  But 
all  the  abbots  of  our  Order  shall  meet 
each  year  in  General  Chapter,  with- 
out excuse,  except  they  are  prevented 
by  grievous  sickness;  and  then  they 
shall  depute  a  proper  representative. 
An  exception  is  made  also  in  the  case 
of  those  who  live  in  too  distant  coun- 
tries, which  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Chapter.  If  any  abbot  from  any  other 
cause  shall  presume  upon  leave  of 
absence  from  the  General  Chapter,  he 
shall  ask  pardon  of  the  Chapter  for 
his  fault  the  following  year,  and  re- 
ceive a  severe  reprimand.  In  the  Gen- 
eral Chapter,  the  abbots  shall  consult 
upon  matters  that  appertain  to  the  sal- 
vation of  souls,  and  shall  ordain  what 
is  to  be  corrected,  or  what  carried  out 
in  the  observance  of  the  rule  and  the 
institutions  of  the  Order.  They  shall 
likewise  mutually  confirm  each  other 
in  the  bond  of  peace  and  charity.  If 
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any  abbot  be  less  zealous  about  the 
rule  than  he  ought,  or  be  too  much 
intent  upon  secular  business,  or  be 
worthy  of  censure  in  any  way,  he  shall 
be  charitably  reprimanded  in  the  Gen- 
eral Chapter;  and  when  reprimanded, 
he  shall  ask  pardon,  and  perform  the 
penance  imposed  for  his  fault.  No  one 
but  an  abbot  shall  make  this  proclama- 
tion. If  any  controversy  shall  arise 
among  the  abbots,  or  a  fault  so  griev- 
ous shall  be  charged  against  any  of 
them  that  he  thereby  deserves  suspen- 
sion or  deposition,  whatever  is  decreed 
by  the  General  Chapter  in  this  matter 
shall  be  observed.  If  through  diversity 
of  opinion  there  is  engendered  discord 
upon  any  subject,  let  that  which  the 
abbot  of  Citeaux,  with  the  more  pru- 
dent and  the  more  sagacious  in  coun- 
cil, shall  decide  be  faithfully  main- 
tained. Neither  of  the  interested  parties 
shall  be  present  during  the  discussion. 

7.  If  any  of  our  monasteries  shall 
become  extremely  indigent,  the  abbot 
shall  give  notice  to  the  General  Chap- 
ter;  then    all   the    abbots    assembled, 
animated  by  a  lively  charity,  shall  con- 
tribute to  its  relief,  according  to  the 
means    with    which    God    may    have 
blessed  them. 

8.  If  any  monastery  of  our  Order 
be  without  an  abbot,  the  abbot  of  its 
mother-house  shall  take  the  charge  of 
it  until  the  election  of  a  new  abbot.  If 
it  is  itself  a  mother-house,  the  abbots 
of  the  several  filiations  and  the  monks 
of  that  house,  being  assembled  on  the 
day  appointed,  shall  proceed  by  the 
advice  and  desire  of  the  presiding  ab- 
bot, to  choose  the  new  abbot. 

9.  When  Citeaux,  the  mother-house 
of  all  the  monasteries  of  the  Order,  is 
without  an  abbot,  the  abbots  of  La 
Ferte,  Pontigny,  Clairvaux  and  Mori- 
mond  shall  provide  for  the  election  of 
a  new  abbot.  And  they  shall  have  the 
charge  of  that  house  until  such  abbot 
has  been  duly  elected  and  confirmed. 
Fifteen  days'  notice  at  least  shall  be 


given  previous  to  the  election  of  the 
Abbot  of  Citeaux.  Then  all  the  abbots 
whose  monasteries  are  filiations  of 
Citeaux,  and  such  others  as  the  above- 
mentioned  four  abbots  of  the  greater 
houses  and  the  brethren  of  Citeaux 
shall  judge  proper,  being  together  as- 
sembled in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
shall  elect  the  new  abbot.  It  is  lawful 
for  any  mother-house  to  choose  an 
abbot  not  only  from  the  monks  be- 
longing to  its  filiations,  but  likewise 
from  any  of  the  abbots  of  the  said 
filiations,  if  this  be  necessary.  But  no 
person  of  another  Order  shall  ever  be 
chosen  abbot  for  one  of  our  houses; 
nor  shall  any  of  our  members  be  per- 
mitted to  become  an  abbot  in  a  mon- 
astery of  another  Order. 

10.  If  any  abbot,  in  consideration 
either  of  his  extreme  helplessness  or 
extreme  timidity,  shall  ask  permission 
from  the  superior  of  a  mother-house 
to  be  released  from  the  burden  of  his 
abbatial   office,    let   not   the   superior 
easily  and  without  a  just  and  necessary 
cause  give  his  consent.  But  if  the  rea- 
son alleged  be  judged  sufficient,  then 
let  him  not  do  anything  of  himself;  but 
having  called  together  some  other  ab- 
bots of  the  Order  and  asked  their  ad- 
vice, let  him  do  what  they  think  ought 
to  be  done. 

11.  If  any  abbot  shall  be  known  to 
despise  the  rule  and  prevaricate  against 
the  Order,  or  shall  knowingly  connive 
at  the  faults  of  his  brethren,  the  abbot 
of  the  mother-house,  as  soon  as  con- 
venient, shall  either  by  himself  or  by 
his  prior,  exhort  the  delinquent,  even 
to  the  fourth  time,  to  an  amendment  of 
conduct.  But  if,  in  spite  of  these  ad- 
monitions, he  will  neither  correct  his 
fault  nor  spontaneously  abdicate,  an 
assembly  of  abbots,  though  not  numer- 
ous, of  our  institute  shall  remove  the 
transgressor  of  the  holy  rule  from  his 
office;  and  another  worthy  of  the  dig- 
nity shall  be  forthwith  elected  by  the 
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chapter  of  the  mother-house  and  by 
the  abbots  of  the  filiations,  if  any 
belong  to  it,  and  by  the  brethren  of 
the  monastery,  in  the  manner  above 
described.  When  an  abbot  who  is  de- 
posed, and  his  religious  become  con- 
tumacious and  rebellious  (which  God 
forbid),  so  as  not  to  acquiesce  in  the 
sentence  which  has  been  pronounced 
upon  him,  let  them  be  excommuni- 
cated by  the  abbot  of  the  mother-house 
and  his  co-abbots,  and  afterward  the 
abbot  of  the  mother-house  shall  take 
the  means  apt  and  available  to  make 
them  do  their  duty.  But  if  any  of  these 
disobedient  members  shall  be  sorry  for 
his  offense  and  wish  to  return  to  his 
mother,  let  him  be  received  as  a  re- 
pentant son.  Except  in  this  case,  no 
abbot  of  our  Order  shall  retain  the 
subject  of  another  abbot  without  his 
consent.  In  like  manner  no  abbot  shall 
send  members  of  his  own  community 
into  the  monastery  of  another  without 
permission. 

12.  If  it  happen  (which  may  Heaven 
forfend)  that  the  abbots  of  our  Order 
learn  that  the  abbot  of  Citeaux  be- 
comes cold  in  the  practice  of  his  duties 
and  departs  from  the  observance  of  the 
holy  rule  and  constitutions,  the  four 
abbots  of  La  Ferte,  Pontigny,  Clair- 
vaux  and  Morimond  shall,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  other  abbots,  admonish 
him  to  the  fourth  time,  that  he  may 


correct  himself  and  others.  But  if  he 
prove  incorrigible,  then  they  must  dili- 
gently carry  out  the  instructions  which 
we  have  given  concerning  the  deposi- 
tion of  abbots,  with  this  proviso:  if  he 
does  not  abdicate  of  his  own  accord, 
they  can  neither  depose  him,  nor  pro- 
nounce against  him  anathema  unless 
in  General  Chapter.  But  if  it  would 
be  too  long  to  wait  for  that,  they  must 
proceed  with  their  censures  in  an  as- 
sembly of  abbots  who  have  been  taken 
from  the  filiations  of  Citeaux,  with 
others  summoned  for  the  occasion. 
And  when  this  unworthy  superior  has 
been  deposed,  they  together  with  the 
brethren  of  Citeaux  shall  choose  a  per- 
son with  suitable  qualifications  to  fill 
this  vacancy.  But  if  both  the  abbot  and 
the  brethren  of  Citeaux  conjointly 
prove  contumacious,  let  them  be  sol- 
emnly excommunicated.  If  later  any  of 
these  prevaricators,  repenting  of  his 
fault  and  desirous  of  saving  his  soul, 
shall  seek  refuge  in  one  of  these  four 
houses,  La  Ferte,  Pontigny,  Clairvaux, 
or  Morimond,  let  him  be  received, 
after  due  satisfaction,  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  house,  until  he  shall 
be  reconciled  and  return  to  his  own 
monastery,  as  justice  demands.  During 
this  time  the  General  Chapter  shall 
not  be  held  at  Citeaux,  but  where  the 
four  abbots  above-mentioned  shall  de- 
termine. 


70.  St.  Bernard:  Letters  (Twelfth  Century) 

From  The  Letters  of  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  trans,  by  Bruno 
Scott  James  (Chicago:  The  Henry  Rcgnery  Company,  1953),  pp. 
110-118;  375-376;  460-463. 


A.  LETTER  TO  ABBOT  SUGER  OF 
ST. -DENIS 

1.  THE  good  news  of  what  God  has 
done  in  your  soul  has  gone  forth  in 
our  land  encouraging  all  the  good  peo- 


ple who  hear  it.  To  be  sure  all  those 
who  fear  God  and  have  heard  of  it  are 
amazed  and  full  of  joy  at  this  great 
and  sudden  change  of  the  right  arm  of 
the  Most  High.  Everywhere  'your  soul 
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is  praised  in  the  Lord  and  the  meek 
hear  and  rejoice.'  Even  those  who 
have  not  known  you,  but  have  only 
heard  how  great  has  been  the  change 
from  wha4  you  were  to  what  you  are, 
marvel  and  praise  God  in  you.  But 
what  increases  both  the  wonder  and 
the  joy  alike  is  that  you  should  have 
fulfilled  what  is  written  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, 'Let  everyone  who  hears  this 
say:  Come,'  and,  'What  I  have  said 
to  you  under  cover  of  darkness  you 
are  to  utter  in  the  light  of  day;  what 
has  been  whispered  in  your  ears  you 
are  to  proclaim  on  the  housetops,'  by 
endeavoring  to  spread  amongst  your 
monks  the  counsel  of  salvation  which 
possesses  your  soul.  In  this  you  have 
acted  like  a  resolute  soldier,  or  rather 
like  a  devoted  and  strong  captain  who, 
when  he  sees  his  men  in  flight  and 
slaughtered  on  all  sides  by  the  swords 
of  the  enemy,  would  be  ashamed  to 
survive  them  and  scorn  to  save  his  own 
life  by  flight,  even  if  he  could.  He 
stands  fast  in  battle,  he  fights  stoutly, 
and  he  runs  hither  and  thither  between 
the  lines  amongst  the  blood-stained 
swords  trying  with  sword  and  voice  to 
dishearten  the  enemy  and  encourage 
his  own  men.  He  is  always  on  the  spot 
where  he  discovers  the  enemy  are 
breaking  through  and  his  men  being 
hewn  down.  Where  anyone  is  being 
hard-pressed  and  overcome  he  is  al- 
ways there  to  assist  him,  being  all  the 
more  ready  to  die  for  each  one  in  that 
he  despairs  of  saving  all.  And,  while 
he  is  trying  little  by  little  to  stem  and 
stop  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  it  often 
happens  that  by  his  valor  he  snatches 
a  victory  for  his  own  men  from  the 
confusion  of  the  enemy,  all  the  more 
welcome  for  being  unexpected.  They 
in  their  turn  now  put  to  flight  those 
from  whom  they  fled,  and  overcome 
those  whom  hitherto  they  have  barely 
been  able  to  stave  off  from  vanquish- 
ing them,  so  that  those  who  were 


lately   all   but  victims  now   exult  as 
victors.  .  .  . 

3.  Who  suggested  this  perfection  to 
you?  1  must  confess  that  although  I 
much  desired  to  hear  such  things  of 
you,  yet  I  hardly  dared  hope  that  I 
ever  would.  Who  would  have  believed 
that  with  one  jump,  so  to  speak,  you 
would  attain  the  summits  of  virtue, 
the  pinnacle  of  merit?  But  God  forbid 
that  1  should  measure  the  immensity 
of  God's  love  by  the  narrow  limits  of 
my  own  capacity  for  faith  and  hope. 
He  can  do  whatsoever  he  wills.  He 
can  hasten  the  working  of  his  grace 
and  lighten  the  burden  of  his  com- 
mands. It  was  your  fault,  not  those  of 
your  monks,   that  good  and  zealous 
people  censured.  It  was  against  you 
and  not  against  the  whole  community 
that  they  murmured.  In  fact,  it  was  you 
whom  they  held  responsible.   If  you 
had   corrected  yourself,   there  would 
have  been  nothing  left  to  criticize.  If 
you,  I  say,  had  changed  your  ways, 
soon  all  the  tumult  would  have  died 
down,  all  the  talk  would  have  sub- 
sided. As  for  myself,  the  whole  and 
only  thing  that  upset  me  was  the  pomp 
and  splendor  with  which  you  travelled. 
This  seemed  to  me  to  savor  of  arro- 
gance. If  you  had  been  content  to  put 
off  your  haughtiness   and  put  away 
your   splendid   attire,   the   resentment 
of  everyone  would  easily  have  died 
down.  But  you  have  done  more  than 
satisfy  your  critics,  you  have  earned 
their    praise,    although    this    sudden 
change  of  so  many  great  things  should 
be  deemed  more  the  work  of  God  than 
of  yourself.  In  heaven  the  conversion 
of  one  sinner  arouses  great  joy,  but 
what  about  the  conversion  of  a  whole 
community,  and  a  community  such  as 
yours? 

4.  From  early  times  yours  was  a 
noble  abbey  of  royal  dignity.  It  served 
the  palace  and  the  armies  of  the  king. 
Without   any   deception   or   delay   it 
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rendered  to  Caesar  his  dues,  but  not 
with  equal  enthusiasm  what  was  due 
to  God.  I  speak  of  what  I  have  heard, 
not  of  what  I  have  seen.  They  say  the 
cloister  of  the  monastery  was  often 
crowded  with  soldiers,  that  business 
was  done  there,  that  it  echoed  to  the 
sound  of  men  wrangling,  and  that 
sometimes  women  were  to  be  found 
there.  In  all  this  hubbub  how  could 
anyone  have  attended  to  heavenly,  di- 
vine, and  spiritual  things?  But  now 
everything  is  very  different.  God  is  in- 
voked there,  continence  is  cultivated, 
discipline  maintained,  spiritual  read- 
ing encouraged,  for  the  silence  is  now 
unbroken,  and  the  hush  from  all  the 
din  of  secular  affairs  invites  the  mind 
to  heavenly  thoughts.  Furthermore  the 
labor  of  continence,  the  rigor  of  disci- 
pline, is  relieved  by  the  sweet  tones  of 
hymns  and  psalms.  Shame  for  the 
past  encourages  the  austerity  of  this 
new  way  of  life.  The  men  who  pluck 
the  fruit  of  a  good  conscience  are  in- 
spired by  a  desire  which  shall  not  be 
frustrated,  and  a  hope  which  shall  not 
be  confounded.  Fear  of  future  judg- 
ment gives  place  to  a  loving  practice 
of  brotherly  charity,  for  'Love  has  no 
room  for  fear.'  The  variety  of  holy 
observances  keeps  at  bay  tedium  and 
acidie.  T  have  recalled  all  this  for  the 
honor  and  glory  of  God,  who  is  the 
author  of  it  all,  but  not  without  your- 
self as  his  collaborator  in  all  things. 
He  could  have  done  it  all  without  you, 
but  he  preferred  that  you  should  share 
in  his  work,  so  that  you  might  also 
share  the  glory.  Our  Savior  rebuked 
certain  persons  for  making  his  house 
a  den  of  thieves.  And  so  without  any 
doubt  he  will  commend  one  who  ap- 
plies himself  to  saving  a  holy  thing  from 
dogs,  and  pearls  from  swine;  whose 
efforts  and  zeal  have  restored  what  was 
little  better  than  a  workshop  of  Vulcan 
to  being  a  sanctuary  of  prayer  and 


spiritual  pursuits,  what  was  a  syna- 
gogue of  Satan  to  its  former  use. 

5.  1  have  certainly  not  recalled  all 
these  past  evils  so  as  to  taunt  or  shame 
anyone,  but  so  as  to  make  the  new 
glories  appear  all  the  more  important 
and  comely  by  comparing  them  to  the 
old  infamy.  Recent  good  things  show 
up  to  all  the  better  advantage  when 
compared  with  former  evils.  We  recog- 
nize  like  things   by  comparing  them 
with   like,   but   contrary   things   com- 
pared either  please  or   displease  the 
more.  Join  black  things  to  white  and 
the    comparison    will    show    up   each 
color  the  better.  When  ugly  things  arc 
set  against  beautiful  things,  the  beauti- 
ful seem  more  beautiful  and  the  ugly 
seem  more  ugly.  Bui  so  as  to  avoid 
any  occasion  for  confusion  or  offence 
let  me  repeat  to  you   also  what  the 
Apostle  said:   This  is  what  you  were 
once,  but  now  you  have  been  washed 
clean,  now  you  have  been  sanctified/ 
The  house  of  God  is  no  longer  open 
to  seculars,  the  merely  curious  find  no 
admittance  to  the  holy  places.  There 
is  no  longer  any  idle  gossiping,  and 
the  usual  chatter  of  boys  and  girls  is 
no  longer  heard  there.  According  to 
the   words,   'Here   stand   I    and  these 
children  the  Lord  has  given  me,'  the 
place  is  free  and  open  only  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Christ  and  is  kept  with  be- 
coming care   and   reverence  only  for 
the   divine   praises   and   sacred   func- 
tions. How  the  martyrs,  a  great  num- 
ber of  whom  ennoble  the  place  with 
their   relics,   must  hear  with  joy   the 
songs  of  these  children,  to  whom  they 
will  reply  with  no  less  affectionate  ex- 
uberance,  Traise  the  Lord,   ye  chil- 
dren, praise  ye  the  name  of  the  Lord'; 
and  again,  4A  psalm  for  our  God,  a 
psalm,  a  psalm  for  our  king.' 

6.  Now  the  vaults  of  the  great  ab- 
bey that  once  resounded  to  the  hub- 
bub of  secular  business  echo  only  to 
spiritual   canticles.   Now   breasts   are 
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bruised  by  the  hands  that  beat  upon 
them,   and    knees   by   the   stones   on 
which  they  kneel,  and  from  the  altars 
ascend  vows  and  devout  prayers.  Now 
one    can   see    cheeks   furrowed   with 
tears  of  repentance  and  hear  the  mur- 
mur of  weeping  and  sighs.  What  can 
better  please  the  citizens  of  heaven 
than  this,  what  sight  can  be  more  wel- 
come to  the  King  of  heaven  than  this 
sacrifice  of  praise  with  which  he  is 
now  honored  here?  Oh,  if  only  we 
could  have  our  eyes  opened  to  see 
what  Eliseus  by  his  prayers  revealed 
to    his    servant!    Without    doubt    we 
would  see  4how  before  us  go  chief- 
tains,  and  minstrels  with  them.'  We 
would  see  with  what  attention  and  with 
what  elation  they  assist  in  our  singing, 
stand  by  us  when  we  pray,  join  with 
us  when  we  meditate,  watch  over  us 
when  we  rest,  and  guide  those  of  us 
who  preside  over  and  care  for  others. 
The  powers  of  heaven  know  who  are 
their  fellow  citizens,  they  earnestly  de- 
light over,  comfort,  instruct,  protect, 
and  care  for  in  everything  those  who 
take    the    heritage    of    salvation.    Al- 
though, being  absent,  1  cannot  see  with 
my  own  eyes  these  things  which  you 
have  done,  yet  I  count  myself  happy 
even  to  have  heard  of  them.  But  you, 
my  brethren,  I  esteem  still  more  happy, 
for  to  you  it  has  been  given  to  per- 
form them.  And  more  blessed  than  all 
is  he  whom  the  Author  of  all  good 
has  deigned  to  give  the  leadership  in 
these  things.  On  this  great  privilege  I 
especially  congratulate  you,  my  dear 
friend,  for  it  is  due  to  you  that  all  these 
wonderful  things  have  happened. 

7.  Perhaps  you  are  embarrassed  by 
my  praises?  You  should  not  be.  What 
1  have  said  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  flattery  of  those  who  fccall 
good  evil  and  evil  good,'  so  that  they 
betray  whomsoever  they  praise.  Theirs 
is  a  smooth  but  treacherous  praise  by 
which  'the  sinner  is  praised  in  the 


desires  of  his  soul.'  Whatever  kind  of 
favor  mine  may  be,  it  certainly  pro- 
ceeds from  chanty  and,  so  far  as  1  can 
see,  it  does  not  exceed  the  bounds  of 
truth.  He  is  safely  applauded  who  is 
only  applauded  in  the  Lord,  that  is  to 
say  in  truth.  1  have  not  called  evil 
good,  on  the  contrary  1  have  called  evil 
what  was  evil.  1  am  all  the  more 
bound  to  lift  up  my  voice  and  praise 
the  good  when  1  see  it  for  having 
boldly  denounced  former  evils  or  else, 
were  I  to  cry  out  against  what  is  evil 
and  say  nothing  about  what  is  good,  1 
would  prove  myself  a  mere  backbiter 
and  not  a  reformer,  one  who  would 
rather  carp  at  evil  than  remedy  it.  The 
righteous  man  admonishes  lovingly, 
the  sinner  praises  wickedly.  The  former 
admonishes  evil  that  he  may  remedy 
it,  the  latter  praises  that  he  may  con- 
ceal what  calls  for  remedy.  You  need 
have  no  anxiety  that  your  head  will  be 
anointed  with  the  oil  of  sinners  as  it 
used  to  be,  by  those  who  fear  the 
Lord.  1  praise  you  because  I  consider 
you  have  done  what  is  deserving  of 
praise.  I  certainly  do  not  flatter  you; 
I  am  only  fulfilling  what  you  sing  in 
the  psalm:  They  that  fear  thee  shall 
see  me,  and  shall  be  glad,  because  I 
have  greatly  hoped  in  thy  works';  and 
again:  This  wisdom  of  his  shall  be 
praised  on  all  sides.'  How  many  who 
used  to  abhor  your  folly  now  praise 
your  wisdom! 

8.  I  wish  you  to  delight  in  the  ap- 
probation of  those  who  fear  vice  no 
less  than  they  love  virtue.  The  praises 
of  such  men  are  true  for  they  praise 
only  what  is  good  and  do  not  know 
how  to  pander  to  evil.  But  there  are 
others  whose  praise  is  not  true,  but 
false,  who  really  disparage  when  they 
seem  to  praise,  and  of  these  we  read 
in  the  Scriptures  that  they  are  'Vain 
men,  light  weight  sons  of  Adam  as 
false  coins  in  the  scales,  vain  in  all 
their  conspiracies  to  deceive.'  Clearly 
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these  are  men  to  be  avoided,  accord- 
ing to  the  advice  of  the  Wise  Man: 
Turn  a  deaf  ear,  my  son,  to  the  blan- 
dishments of  evildoers  that  would 
make  thee  of  their  company.'  There- 
fore sinners  do  not  lack  either  wine  or 
oil,  delicious  certainly,  but  poisonous 
and  deadly.  'His  words,'  that  is  the 
words  of  the  flatterer,  'are  so  gentle, 
they  soothed  like  oil,  but  in  truth  they 
are  weapons  of  destruction.'  And  the 
righteous  man  also  has  his  oil,  but  it 
is  an  oil  of  mercy,  sanctifying  and  full 
of  spiritual  joy.  And  he  has  wine  that 
he  pours  into  the  inflamed  wounds  of 
the  soul.  With  the  oil  of  mercy  he  com- 
forts the  sadness  of  those  who  are 
sorrowful  and  whose  heart  he  sees  to 
be  contrite.  When  he  admonishes  he 
uses  his  wine;  when  he  comforts,  his 
oil.  But  his  wine  is  without  rancour 
and  his  oil  is  without  guile.  Not  all 
praise  is  flattery,  just  as  not  all  rebuke 
comes  from  spite.  Blessed  is  he  who 
can  say:  'In  love  some  just  man  will 
chastise  me,  reprove  me;  never  shall 
the  sinner  sleek  this  head  with  the  oil 
of  his  flattery.'  By  rejecting  the  oil  of 
the  sinners'  flattery  you  have  proved 
yourself  worthy  of  the  oil  and  milk  of 
holy  men. 

9.  Let  these  charming  but  savage 
mothers  seek  among  the  children  of 
Babylon  those  whom  they  can  feed 
with  the  milk  of  death,  whom  they 
may  caress  with  their  alluring  favors, 
and  nourish  with  everlasting  fires.  But 
when  the  nursling  of  the  Church  has 
fed  from  the  breasts  of  wisdom  and 
has  tasted  the  sweetness  of  a  better 
milk,  already  growing  in  grace,  al- 
ready satisfied  with  what  he  has  re- 
ceived, he  will  say  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart:  'The  milk  from  thy 
breasts  is  better  than  wine,  the  fra- 
grance of  rare  perfumes  cannot  match 
it  for  delight.'  This  is  what  he  says  to 
his  mother  the  Church.  But  when  he 
has  in  a  like  manner  tasted  and  seen 


how  sweet  is  the  Lord  he  addresses 
him  as  a  very  dear  father  and  says: 
'What  treasures  of  loving  kindness, 
Lord,  dost  thou  store  up  for  the  men 
who  fear  thee?'  Now  my  desires  for 
you  are  satisfied.  When  in  the  past  I 
sadly  watched  you  greedily  suck  from 
the  lips  of  flatterers  the  food  of  death, 
the  fuel  of  sin,  I  used  to  say  to  my- 
self, sighing:  'Would  that  you  were  my 
brother  nursed  at  my  own  mother's 
breasts.'  May  they  keep  far  away  from 
you  who  would  feed  you  with  their 
alluring  but  treacherous  milk  of  flat- 
tery, who  expose  you  to  the  reproaches 
and  mockery  of  everyone,  while  they 
are  calling  you  blessed  to  your  face! 
Their  applause  was  a  byword  the 
world  over  or  rather  made  you  a  by- 
word everywhere.  If  even  now  they 
still  mutter  in  your  ears,  say  to  them 
in  the  words  of  the  Apostle:  "If  1  were 
still  courting  your  favor,  I  should  not 
be  the  slave  of  Christ.'  Those  people 
whom  we  used  to  please  with  bad 
things  we  cannot  please  equally  well 
with  good,  unless  perhaps  they  too 
have  changed  and  have  begun  to  hate 
what  we  were  and  esteem  what  we  are 
now. 

10.  Two  unheard-of  and  detestable 
improprieties  have  arisen  in  the 
Church  lately.  If  you  will  pardon  my 
saying  so,  one  of  these  was  the  arro- 
gance of  your  way  of  life.  But  this,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  is  now  mended  to 
the  glory  of  his  name,  to  your  ever- 
lasting reward,  and  to  the  edification 
of  all  of  us.  God  can  also  bring  it 
about  that  we  will  soon  be  consoled 
by  the  mending  of  this  other  matter. 
1  fear  to  mention  this  hateful  novelty 
in  public,  but  I  am  loath  to  let  it  pass 
in  silence.  My  grief  urges  me  to  speak, 
but  fear  binds  my  tongue.  My  fear  is 
only  lest  I  offend  anyone  by  speaking 
openly  of  what  is  disturbing  me,  for 
the  truth  can  sometimes  breed  hatred. 
But  I  hear  the  truth  that  breeds  this 
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sort  of  hatred  comforting  me  with  the 
words,  'It  must  needs  be  that  scandals 
come,'  and  I  do  not  consider  that  what 
follows  applies  to  me  at  all:  'But  woe 
to  the  man  through  whom  it  comes.' 
When  scandal  comes  through  vices 
being  denounced,  it  comes  through 
those  who  do  what  is  blameworthy  and 
not  through  those  who  blame  it.  And 
1  do  not  set  myself  up  as  being  more 
circumspect  or  more  discreet  than  he 
who  said:  'It  is  better  that  there  should 
be  a  scandal  than  that  truth  should  be 
compromised.'  Although  I  do  not 
know  what  good  it  would  do  if  I  did 
keep  silent  about  what  all  the  world 
is  talking,  if  I  alone  were  to  try  and 
cover  up  that  foul  thing  the  stench  of 
which  is  in  everyone's  nostrils.  I  dare 
not  hold  my  own  nose  against  such  a 
bad  smell. 

1 1 .  And  who  would  not  be  indig- 
nant, who  would  not  deplore,  even  if 
only  in  secret,  that  a  man  [Etienne  de 
Garlande,  Seneschal  of  King  Louis  le 
Gros]  should  against  the  Gospel  both 
serve  God  as  a  deacon  and  Mammon 
as  a  minister  of  state,  that  he  should 
be  so  loaded  with  ecclesiastical  honors 
as  to  seem  hardly  inferior  to  the  bish- 
ops, while  being  at  the  same  time  so 
involved  in  military  affairs  as  to  take 
precedence  over  the  commanders  of 
the  army?  I  ask  you  what  sort  of 
monster  is  this  that  being  a  cleric 
wishes  to  be  thought  a  soldier  as  well, 
and  succeeds  in  being  neither?  It  is  an 
abuse  of  both  conditions  that  a  deacon 
should  serve  the  table  of  a  king  and 
that  a  servant  of  the  king  should  min- 
ister at  the  holy  mysteries  of  the  altar. 
Who  would  not  be  astonished,  or 
rather  disgusted,  that  one  and  the  same 
person  should,  arrayed  in  armor,  lead 
soldiers  into  battle,  and,  clothed  in 
alb  and  stole,  pronounce  the  Gospel 
in  the  church,  should  at  one  time  give 
the  signal  for  battle  on  the  bugle  and 
at  another  inform  the  people  of  the 


commands  of  the  bishop.  Unless  per- 
haps something  worse  is  true,  namely 
that  the  man  is  ashamed  of  the  Gospel 
in  which  the  Vessel  of  Election  gloried, 
is  embarrassed  at  being  seen  as  a 
cleric,  and  thinks  it  more  honorable  to 
be  thought  a  soldier,  preferring  the 
court  to  the  church,  the  table  of  the 
king  to  the  altar  of  Christ,  the  cup  of 
demons  to  the  chalice  of  the  Lord. 
This  seems  to  be  the  more  probable, 
in  that  although  he  holds  many  pref- 
erments from  the  Church,  despite  the 
unwilling  toleration  of  the  canons  for 
such  a  number  of  offices  being  held  by 
one  man,  yet  they  say  he  is  more  proud 
of  the  one  name  by  which  he  is  known 
in  the  palace  than  of  all  his  other 
titles.  Although  he  is  archdeacon,  dea- 
con, and  provost  in  many  churches  yet 
none  of  these  titles  gives  him  so  much 
pleasure  as  Seneschal  to  his  Majesty  the 
King.  What  a  novel  and  odious  per- 
versity it  is  that  a  man  should  think 
it  more  becoming  to  be  known  as  a 
retainer  of  another  man  than  a  servant 
of  God  and  consider  it  more  dignified 
to  be  called  an  official  of  a  king  of 
this  world  than  of  the  King  of  heaven. 
A  man  that  puts  the  army  before  his 
clerical  state,  secular  business  before 
the  Church,  certainly  proves  that  he 
prefers  human  things  to  divine  and 
earthly  to  heavenly  things.  Is  it  more 
dignified  to  be  called  Seneschal  than 
Deacon  or  Archdeacon?  It  is,  but  for 
a  layman,  not  for  a  deacon. 

12.  What  a  strange  and  blind  son 
of  ambition  this  man  has!  He  prefers 
the  depths  to  the  heights,  a  dung-hill 
to  the  pleasant  places  in  which  his  lot 
has  been  cast,  and  he  pours  scorn  on 
the  desirable  land.  He  completely  con- 
fuses two  different  states  of  life,  that 
of  a  minister  of  God  and  that  of  a 
minister  of  the  king;  and  he  abuses 
with  great  nicety  both  of  them  by 
choosing  the  honors,  but  not  the  labor 
of  the  army  in  the  one,  and  the  reve- 
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nues,  but  not  the  service  of  religion  in 
the  other.  Who  cannot  understand  that 
the  kingdom,  just  as  much  as  religion, 
is  disgraced  by  this,  for  it  is  just  as 
unbecoming  to  the  majesty  of  the  king 
that  hardy  men  should  be  commanded 
by  a  cleric,  as  it  is  to  the  state  of  a 
deacon  that  he  should  take  the  king's 
money  to  fight.  What  king  would 
choose  to  have  an  unwarlike  cleric  at 
the  head  of  his  army  rather  than  one 
of  his  most  intrepid  soldiers?  And 
what  cleric  would  consider  it  anything 
but  unworthy  of  his  state  to  be  under 
obedience  to  a  layman?  His  very 
tonsure  more  becomes  kingly  state 
than  the  condition  of  a  retainer,  and 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  on  psalms 
so  much  as  arms  that  the  throne  de- 
pends. Certainly  if  perhaps,  as  some- 
times happens,  the  one  gains  where 
the  other  loses  so  that,  namely,  the 
abasement  of  the  king  makes  for  the 
honor  of  the  cleric  or  the  derogation 
of  the  cleric  adds  something  to  the 
honor  of  the  king,  as  for  instance  when 
some  noble  woman  by  marrying  a  man 
of  humble  birth  lessens  her  dignity 
while  raising  his;  if,  I  say,  this  is  the 
case  and  from  such  a  state  of  affairs 
either  the  king  or  the  cleric  gains 
something,  the  evil  of  it  might  some- 
how be  tolerated.  But  as  it  is  the  loss 
of  both  has  been  to  the  advantage  of 
neither,  the  dignity  of  both  has  suf- 
fered since  it  ill  becomes  a  cleric  to 
be  called  to  be  the  seneschal  of  the 
king,  just  as  much  as  it  ill  becomes  the 
king  to  have  in  that  position  of  gov- 
ernment anyone  but  a  strong  and  brave 
man.  It  is  indeed  very  strange  that 
either  power  should  allow  such  a  state 
of  affairs,  that  the  Church  should  not 
reject  the  military  deacon  and  that  the 
court  should  not  expel  its  clerical 
chief.  .  .  . 

B.  LETTER  TO  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE 

I  address  myself  to  you,  the  people 
of  England,  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  in 


whom  lies  your  salvation.  I  say  this 
so  that  the  warrant  of  the  Lord  and 
my  zeal  in  his  interests  may  excuse  my 
hardihood  in  addressing  you.  1  am  a 
person  of  small  account,  but  my  de- 
sire for  you  in  Christ  is  not  small.  This 
is  my  reason  and  motive  for  writing, 
this  is  why  I  make  bold  to  address  you 
all  by  letter.  1  would  have  preferred  to 
do  so  by  word  of  mouth  had  1  but  the 
strength  to  come  to  you  as  1  desire. 

2.  Now  is  the  acceptable  time,  now 
is  the  day  of  abundant  salvation.  The 
earth  is  shaken  because  the  Lord  of 
heaven  is  losing  his  land,  the  land  in 
which  he  appeared  to  men,  in  which 
he  lived  amongst  men  for  more  than 
thirty  years;  the  land  made  glorious  by 
his  miracles,  holy  by  his  blood;  the 
land  in  which  the  flowers  of  his  resur- 
rection first  blossomed.  And  now,  for 
our  sins,  the  enemy  of  the  Cross  has 
begun    to    lift    his    sacrilegious    head 
there,  and  to  devastate  with  the  sword 
that  blessed  land,  that  land  of  promise. 
Alas,  if  there  should  be  none  to  with- 
stand him,  he  will   soon   invade  the 
very  city  of  the  living  God,  overturn 
the   arsenal  of  our   redemption,   and 
defile  the  holy  places  which  have  been 
adorned  by  the  blood  of  the  immacu- 
late lamb.  They  have  cast  their  greedy 
eyes  especially  on  the  holy  sanctuaries 
of  our  Christian  Religion,   and  they 
long  particularly  to  violate  that  couch 
on  which,  for  our  sakes,  the  Lord  of 
our  life  fell  asleep  in  death. 

3.  What  are  you  doing,  you  mighty 
men  of  valor?  What  are  you  doing, 
you  servants  of  the  Cross?  Will  you 
thus  cast  holy  things  to  dogs,  pearls 
before  swine?  How  great  a  number  of 
sinners  have  here  confessed  with  tears 
and   obtained   pardon   for   their   sins 
since  the  time  when  these  holy  pre- 
cincts were  cleansed  of  pagan  filth  by 
the  swords  of  our  fathers!  The  evil  one 
sees  this  and  is  enraged,  he  gnashes  his 
teeth  and  withers  away  in  fury.  He 
stirs  up  his  vessels  of  wrath  so  that  if 
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they  do  but  once  lay  hands  upon  these 
holy  places  there  shall  be  no  sign  or 
trace  of  piety  left.  Such  a  catastrophe 
would  be  a  source  of  appalling  grief 
for  all  time,  but  it  would  also  be  a 
source  of  confusion  and  endless  shame 
lor  our  generation.  What  think  you, 
my  brethren?  Is  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
shortened  and  is  he  now  powerless  to 
work  salvation,  so  that  he  must  call 
upon  us,  petty  worms  of  the  earth,  to 
save  and  restore  to  him  his  heritage? 
Could  lie  not  send  more  than  twelve 
legions  of  angels,  or  even  just  say  the 
word  and  save  his  land?  Most  cer- 
tainly he  has  the  power  to  do  this 
whenever  he  wishes,  but  I  tell  you  that 
God  is  trying  you.  lHc  looks  down 
from  heaven  at  the  race  of  men,  to 
find  one  soul  that  reflects,  and  makes 
God  its  aim,'  one  soul  that  sorrows  for 
him.  For  God  has  pity  on  his  people 
and  on  those  who  have  grievously 
fallen  away  and  has  prepared  for  them 
a  means  of  salvation.  Consider  with 
what  care  he  plans  our  salvation,  and 
he  amazed.  Look,  sinners,  at  the  depths 
of  his  pity,  and  take  courage.  He  does 
not  want  your  death  but  rather  that 
you  should  turn  to  him  and  live.  So  he 
seeks  not  to  overthrow  you  but  to  help 
\ou.  When  Almighty  God  so  treats 
murderers,  thieves,  adulterers,  per- 
jurers, and  such  like,  as  persons  able 
to  find  righteousness  in  his  service, 
what  is  it  but  an  act  of  exquisite 
courtesy  all  God's  own?  Do  not  hesi- 
tate. God  is  good,  and  were  he  intent 
on  your  punishment  he  would  not  have 
asked  of  you  this  present  service  or 
indeed  have  accepted  it  even  had  you 
offered  it.  Again  I  say  consider  the 
Almighty's  goodness  and  pay  heed  to 
his  plans  of  mercy.  He  puts  himself 
under  obligation  to  you,  or  rather 
feigns  to  do  so,  so  that  he  can  help  you 
to  satisfy  your  obligations  towards  him- 
self. He  puts  himself  in  your  debt  so 
that,  in  return  for  your  taking  up  arms 
in  his  cause,  he  can  reward  you  with 


pardon  for  your  sins  and  everlasting 
glory.  1  call  blessed  the  generation  that 
can  seize  an  opportunity  of  such  rich 
indulgence  as  this,  blessed  to  be  alive 
in  this  year  of  jubilee,  this  year  of 
God's  choice.  The  blessing  is  spread 
throughout  the  whole  world,  and  all 
the  world  is  flocking  to  receive  this 
badge  of  immortality. 

4.  Your  land  is  well  known  to  be 
rich  in  young  and  vigorous  men.  The 
world  is  full  of  their  praises,  and  the 
renown  of  their  courage  in  on  the  lips 
of  all.  Gird  yourselves  therefore  like 
men  and  take  up  arms  with  joy  and 
with  zeal  for  your  Christian  name,  in 
order    to    ltake    vengeance    on    the 
heathen,   and  curb  the  nations.'  For 
how  long  will  your  men  continue  to 
shed  Christian  blood;  for  how  long  will 
they  continue  to  fight  amongst  them- 
selves?  You   attack  each   other,   you 
slay  each  other  and  by  each  other  you 
are  slain.  What  is  this  savage  craving 
of  yours?  Put  a  stop  to  it  now.  for  it 
is   not  fighting  but  foolery.   Thus   to 
risk  both  soul  and  body  is  not  brave 
but  shocking,  is  not  strength  but  folly. 
But  now,  O  mightly  soldiers,  O  men 
of  war,  you  have  a  cause  for  which 
you  can  fight  without  danger  to  your 
souls;  a  cause  in  which  to  conquer  is 
glorious  and  for  which  to  die  is  gain. 

5.  But  to  those   of  you   who   are 
merchants,  men  quick  to  seek  a  bar- 
gain, let  me  point  out  the  advantages 
of  this  great  opportunity.  Do  not  miss 
them.  Take  up  the  sign  of  the  Cross 
and  you  will  find  indulgence  for  all 
the  sins  which  you  humbly  confess. 
The  cost  is  small,  the  reward  is  great. 
Venture  with  devotion  and  the  gain 
will  be  God's  kingdom.  They  do  well 
therefore    who    have    taken    up    this 
heavenly  sign,  and  they  also  do  well, 
and  profit  themselves,  who  hasten  to 
take  up  what  will  prove  to  be  for  them 
a  sign  of  salvation. 

6.  For  the  rest,  not  I,  but  the  Apos- 
tle warns  you,  brethren,  not  to  believe 
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every  spirit.  I  have  heard  with  great 
joy  of  the  zeal  for  God's  glory  which 
burns  in  your  midst,  but  your  zeal 
needs  the  timely  restraint  of  knowl- 
edge. The  Jews  are  not  to  be  per- 
secuted, killed  or  even  put  to  flight. 
Ask  anyone  who  knows  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  what  he  finds  foretold  of  the 
Jews  in  the  psalm.  'Not  for  their  de- 
struction do  I  pray,'  it  says.  The  Jews 
are  for  us  the  living  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, for  they  remind  us  always  of 
what  our  Lord  suffered.  They  are  dis- 
persed all  over  the  world  so  that  by 
expiating  their  crime  they  may  be 
everywhere  the  living  witnesses  of  our 
redemption.  Hence  the  same  psalm 
adds,  'only  let  thy  power  disperse 
them.'  And  so  it  is:  dispersed  they  are. 
Under  Christian  princes  they  endure  a 
hard  captivity,  but  'they  only  wait  for 
the  time  of  their  deliverance.'  Finally 
we  are  told  by  the  Apostle  that  when 
the  time  is  ripe  all  Israel  shall  be  saved. 
But  those  who  die  before  will  remain 
in  death.  I  will  not  mention  those 
Christian  money  lenders,  if  they  can 
be  called  Christian,  who,  where  there 
are  no  Jews,  act,  I  grieve  to  say,  in  a 
manner  worse  than  any  Jew.  If  the 
Jews  are  utterly  wiped  out,  what  will 
become  of  our  hope  for  their  promised 
salvation,  their  eventual  conversion? 
If  the  pagans  were  similarly  subjugated 
to  us  then,  in  my  opinion,  we  should 
wait  for  them  rather  than  seek  them 
out  with  swords.  But  as  they  have  now 
begun  to  attack  us,  it  is  necessary  for 
those  of  us  who  do  not  carry  a  sword 
in  vain  to  repel  them  with  force.  It  is 
an  act  of  Christian  piety  both  'to  van- 
quish the  proud'  and  also  'to  spare  the 
subjected,'  especially  those  for  whom 
we  have  a  law  and  a  promise,  and 
whose  flesh  was  shared  by  Christ 
whose  name  be  for  ever  blessed.  (The 
above  letter  was  also  sent  to  the  clergy 
and  people  of  Eastern  France  and 
Bavaria.) 


C.  LETTER  TO  PETER  THE  VENERABLE, 
ABBOT  OF  CLUNY 

So  you  are  pleased  to  jest?  Courte- 
ously and  kindly  I  would  admit,  if  I 
could  be  sure  you  were  not  ridiculing 
me.  Do  not  be  surprised  at  my  saying 
this,  for  your  sudden  and  unexpected 
urbanity  makes  me  a  little  uneasy.  It 
is  not  so  long  ago  that  1  greeted  you 
in  a  letter  with  all  the  respect  that  is 
your  due,  yet  you  never  answered  one 
word.  And  it  is  not  long  since  I  wrote 
to  you  again  from  Rome,  but  even  then 
I  did  not  get  a  reply.  Are  you  there- 
fore surprised  that  I  did  not  presume  to 
trouble  you  with  my  trifles  when  you 
got  back  from  Spain?  If  it  is  blame- 
worthy not  to  have  written  for  some 
reason  or  other,  how  can  you  be  free 
of  blame  for  having  neglected,  not  to 
say  disdained,  to  write  in  answer  to 
my  letters?  So  you  see  what  I  might 
urge  in  justice  on  my  behalf  (for  that 
is  what  you  implored  me  to  do),  if  1 
did  not  prefer  to  welcome  your  re- 
newal of  favor  towards  me  rather  than 
to  delay  it  by  futile  excuses  or  accusa- 
tions. I  have  only  said  this  so  as  to  be 
quite  open  with  you  and  not  to  keep 
anything  back  from  you,  for  this  true 
friendship  demands.  Because  charity 
believeth  all  things,  I  have  put  away 
all  my  misgivings  and  am  glad  that  you 
have  warmed  to  the  memory  of  an  old 
friendship,  and  recalled  a  wounded 
friend.  Being  recalled  I  am  happy  to 
return,  happy  to  be  recalled.  I  have 
now  put  out  of  mind  all  grievances. 
Here  1  am,  being  once  more  your  in- 
timate friend,  as  you  were  kind  enough 
to  write.  If  I  had  perhaps  grown  cold 
towards  you,  as  you  reproach  me  foi 
having  done,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
cherished  by  your  love  I  shall  grow 
warm  again. 

2.  1  welcomed  your  letter  with  open 
hands.  I  have  read  it  and  re-read  it 
greedily  and  gladly,  and  the  more  often 
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I  read  it  the  better  pleased  I  am.  I 
must  say  I  enjoy  your  fun.  It  is  both 
pleasantly  gay  and  seriously  grave.  I 
do  not  know  how  it  is  you  are  able 
to  be  both  gay  and  grave,  so  that  your 
fun  has  nothing  about  it  of  frivolity, 
and  your  dignity  loses  nothing  by  your 
gaiety.  You  are  able  to  keep  your  dig- 
nity so  well  in  the  midst  of  your  fun 
that  those  words  of  the  holy  man  might 
be  applied  to  you:  'I  smiled  on  them 
though  they  were  never  so  ill  at  ease, 
and  the  encouragement  of  my  glance 
never  failed  them.'  So  you  see  I  have 
answered  you,  and  now  1  think  I  am 
entitled  to  demand  more  than  you 
promised!  It  is  only  right  that  you 
should  know  how  things  arc  going  with 
me.  I  have  decided  to  stay  in  my 
monastery  and  not  go  out,  except  once 
a  year  for  the  general  chapter  of  Ab- 
bots at  Citeaux.  Here,  supported  by 
your  prayers  and  consoled  by  your 
good  will,  1  shall  remain  for  the  few 
days  that  are  left  to  me  in  which  to 


fight,  'until  the  time  comes  for  me  to 
be  relieved  at  my  post.'  May  God  be 
merciful  and  never  alienate  his  mercy 
or  your  prayers  from  me.  I  am  broken 
in  body  and  have  a  legitimate  excuse 
for  not  going  about  as  I  used  to  do. 
I  shall  sit  still  and  hold  my  peace,  so 
that  perhaps  I  may  experience  some- 
thing of  that  inner  sweetness  of  which 
the  Prophet  sings:  'If  deliverance  thou 
wouldst  have  from  the  Lord,  in  silence 
await  it.'  And,  so  as  not  to  appear  the 
only  one  to  make  fun  of  me,  I  suppose 
you  will  not  now  dare  to  reproach  me 
with  my  silence  and,  in  the  way  you 
have,  to  call  it  sloth!  As  a  matter  of 
fact  I  think  Isaias  has  more  suitably 
and  properly  called  it  'the  service  of 
righteousness';  and,  inspired  by  God, 
he  also  says,  *In  quietness  and  in  con- 
fidence lies  your  strength.'  Commend 
me  to  the  prayers  of  your  holy  breth- 
icn  at  Cluny,  having  first,  if  you  think 
fit,  greeted  them  from  me  as  the  serv- 
ant of  them  all. 


71.  Sisier  Si.  Gertrude  of  the  Convent  P/  Helfta:  The  Spiritual 

Exercises,  c.  1301 

From   The  K  vcniscs  of  Saint  Gertrude,  trans,  by  A  Benedictine  Nun  of  Regina  Laudis 
(Westminster,  Md.:  The  Newman  Press,  1956),  pp.  19-23;  155-158. 


II.    SPIRITUAL  CONVERSION 

Whenever  thou  renew  est  thy  good  pur- 
pose, desiring  to  solemnize  the  memory 
of  thy  first  conversion  whereby  thou 
didst  renounce  the  world  and  to  con- 
vert thy  heart  with  its  whole  strength 
unto  God,  thou  shall  use  this  exercise. 
Let  thy  prayer  be  that  God  may  build 
up  for  Himself  within  thee  a  monastery 
of  love  and  of  all  the  virtues;  and  first 
thou  shall  say: 

O  Jesus,  Thou  dearest  Beloved  of 
my  heart,  it  is  most  true  that  no  spirit- 
ual fruit  can  be  borne  without  being 


watered  by  the  dew  of  Thy  Spirit  and 
ripened  by  the  heat  of  Thy  love.  Have 
pity  on  me  then,  take  me  into  the  arms 
of  Thy  love,  and  warm  my  whole  being 
by  Thy  Spirit!  Behold,  I  give  over  my 
body  and  my  soul  into  Thy  keeping  to 
be  Thy  possession. 

O  my  Beloved,  pour  forth  Thy  bless- 
ing upon  me.  Open  unto  me  the  treas- 
ure house  of  Thy  sweetness  and  bid 
me  enter.  For  with  my  heart  and  with 
my  soul  1  do  desire  Thee,  and  I  be- 
seech Thee  that  Thou  alone  mayest 
possess  me.  Come,  I  am  Thine,  and 
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Thou  art  mine;  grant  that  with  ever 
new  fervor  of  spirit  I  may  grow  in 
living  love  for  Thee,  and  blossom 
forth,  by  Thy  grace,  like  the  lilies  of 
the  valley  near  running  water. 

Then  beseech  the  Virgin  Mother,  that 
she  in  her  kindness  may  pray  -for  thee: 

O  thou  white  lily,  O  thou  who  after 
God  art  my  greatest  hope,  O  most 
lovely  Mary!  Come,  speak  favorably 
of  me  to  thy  beloved  Son;  let  thy 
speech  be  efficacious  for  me.  Plead  my 
cause  faithfully.  In  thy  mercy  secure 
for  me  the  object  of  my  prayers,  for  I 
trust  in  thee,  O  thou  who  after  Christ 
art  my  one  and  only  hope! 

Show  plainly  that  thou  art  my  gra- 
cious Mother.  Intercede  for  me,  that  I 
may  be  received  by  the  Lord  in  the 
cloister  of  love  as  in  the  school  of  the 
Holy  Spirit — for  there  is  no  one  more 
powerful  than  thou  to  obtain  this  from 
thy  beloved  Son.  Mother  most  faithful, 
care  for  me,  thy  daughter,  that  I  may 
become  the  fruit  of  ever  living  love, 
grow  in  all  sanctity,  and  receive,  like 
dew  falling  from  heaven,  the  gift  of 
perseverance. 

Now  invoke  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  He  may  make  thee  advance 
in  the  monastic  state: 

Come,  Holy  Spirit,  come,  O  Lord 
who  art  God,  fill  my  heart,  for  alas! 
It  is  empty  of  anything  good.  Set  me 
on  fire,  that  I  may  love  Thee.  En- 
lighten me,  that  I  may  know  Thee. 
Attract  me,  that  I  may  delight  in  Thee. 
Arouse  me,  that  I  may  experience  the 
fruition  of  Thee. 

Now  separate  thyself  from  the  world 
and  from  anything  whatsoever  that  is 
not  thy  dear  love  Jesus: 

O  most  loving  Jesus,  Thou  wilt  give 
me  wings  like  a  dove,  and  1  will  fly 
forth  in  my  desire  of  coming  to  rest  in 
Thee  (Cf.  Ps.  54:7). 


Now  hide  thyself  in  Jesus: 

Come,  dear  Jesus,  through  the  love 
wherewith  Thou,  being  God,  wast 
made  man  and  earnest  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost  (Cf.  Luke 
19:10),  enter  now,  my  Beloved,  with- 
in me  and  grant  me  entrance  likewise 
within  Thee.  Hide  me  in  the  immov- 
able rock  of  Thy  fatherly  protection. 
In  the  cleft  (Cf.  Cant.  2:14)  of  Thy 
most  benign  Heart,  conceal  me  from 
all  that  is  not  Thyself,  O  thou  who  art 
dearest  of  all  things  dear!  And  let  my 
lot  be  cast  among  the  people  of  Israel, 
that  my  portion  may  be  with  Thee 
among  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem. 
Amen. 

Now  cast  thyself  prostrate  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus: 

Bless  me,  O  most  loving  Jesus,  and 
be  merciful  unto  me  according  to  the 
compassion  of  Thy  most  benign  Heart. 
Oh,  that  my  soul  may  choose  to  know 
nothing  save  Thee  alone!  Under  the 
discipline  of  Thy  grace  and  thanks  to 
that  anointing  which  tcacheth  all 
things,  let  me  advance  with  ardor  and 
rapidity  in  the  school  of  Thy  love. 

At  the  moment  when,  in  spirit,  thou  art 
clothed  with  the  monastic  habit: 

O  Father  most  holy,  in  that  love 
whereby  Thou  hast  signed  me  with  the 
light  of  Thy  countenance  (Cf.  Ps. 
4:7),  grant  that  1  may  advance 
towards  Thee  in  all  sanctity  and 
virtue. 

O  Christ  Jesus,  in  that  love  whereby 
Thou  didst  redeem  me  with  Thy  own 
blood,  clothe  me  in  the  purity  of  Thy 
most  innocent  life. 

O  holy  and  almighty  Paraclete,  in 
that  love  whereby  Thou  hast  sealed  me 
for  Thyself  by  a  spiritual  name,  grant 
that  I  may  love  Thee  with  my  whole 
heart,  cleave  unto  Thee  with  my  whole 
soul,  expend  all  my  strength  in  loving 
and  serving  Thee,  live  according  to 
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Thy  Heart,  and,  at  the  hour  of  my 
death,  enter  immaculate  upon  the 
Divine  nuptials  made  ready  by  Thee. 

Beseech  the  Virgin  Mother  that  she 
may  be  thy  guide  in  the  monastic  state 
(or  in  whatever  thy  state  of  life  may 
be): 

O  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  thou  art 
also  my  most  dear  Mother!  Clothe  me 
theyself  with  the  fleece  of  the  true 
Lamb,  Jesus  who  was  born  of  thee. 
Through  thee  may  He  who  is  supreme 
Love  receive  me,  nourish  me,  possess 
me,  shepherd  me,  and  perfect  me. 
Amen. 

Now  offer  thy  vow  o]  chastity  unto  thy 
heavenly  Bridegroom: 

O  dearest  Jesus,  1  have  made  choice 
of  Thee  and  Thee  alone  for  my  soul's 
faithful  Lover,  that  I  may  live  my  life 
in  Thy  august  companionship.  For 
Thee  doth  my  soul  languish.  1  offer 
Thee  the  love  of  my  heart;  I  choose 
Thee  as  my  Betrothed  and  my  guide. 
I  offer  my  body  and  soul  for  Thy  serv- 
ice, because  1  am  Thine  own,  and 
Thou  art  mine. 

Come  then,  O  love  most  true,  unite 
me  intimately  unto  Thee.  1  offer  Thee 
my  chastity,  because  Thou  art  all 
sweet  and  lovely,  a  Bridegroom  full  of 
delights.  I  vow  obedience  unto  Thee, 
because  Thy  fatherly  charity  draweth 
me  and  Thy  compassion  and  sweetness 
attract  me:  1  pledge  myself  to  do  Thy 
will,  because  union  with  Thee  out- 
shineth  the  loveliness  of  all  things  else, 
and  love  of  Thee  is  exceedingly  sweet 
and  desirable. 

O  Thou  sole  Beloved  of  my  heart, 
I  offer  myself  unto  Thee,  that  hence- 
forth I  may  live  for  Thee  alone;  for  I 
have  not  found  anything  sweeter,  or 
esteemed  anything  more  profitable, 
than  to  be  most  intimately  united  with 
Thee. 

Responsory.  The  kingdom  of  the 
world  and  all  earthly  ornament  have  I 


despised,  for  love  of  my  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  1  have  seen,  whom  1 
have  loved,  in  whom  I  have  believed, 
whom  I  have  loved  exceedingly. 

Verse.  My  heart  hath  uttered  a  good 
word;  wherefore  I  shall  dedicate  my 
deeds  unto  the  King  (Ps.  44:2),  whom 
1  have  seen,  whom  I  have  loved,  in 
whom  I  have  believed,  whom  I  have 
loved  exceedingly. 

Responsory.  O  Christ,  true  author 
and  guardian  of  purity,  who  wast  born 
of  a  Virgin  and  hast  kindled  the  holy 
love  of  chastity  in  all  who  possess  it, 
do  Thou  who  art  the  virgins'  exemplar, 
hope,  and  crown,  keep  me,  through 
the  intercession  of  Mary  Thy  Virgin 
Mother,  chaste  of  mind  and  body. 

Verse.  Thou  art  the  fount  of  life  and 
the  source  of  perpetual  light;  Thou  art 
the  blessed  author  of  all  goodness. 

Prayer 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  listen 
favorably  to  our  prayers  and  bestow 
upon  us  Thy  servants,  who  in  the 
union  of  a  common  charity  and  for 
the  honor  of  Thy  name  are  here  as- 
sembled, upright  faith,  unshaken  hope, 
true  humility,  holy  devotion,  and  per- 
fect charity,  together  with  zeal,  con- 
stancy, and  perseverance  in  good 
works.  And  through  the  merits  and 
intercession  of  all  the  saints,  graciously 
till  our  hearts  with  a  guileless  love, 
strong  patience,  religion  pure  and  un- 
defiled,  obedience  well-pleasing  unto 
Thee,  enduring  peace,  purity  of  mind, 
holiness  of  conscience,  compunction  of 
spirit,  strength  of  soul,  spotlessness  of 
life,  and  perfection  without  reproach, 
that  we  may  run  manfully  and  deserve 
the  happiness  of  entering  into  Thy 
kingdom.  Amen. 

At  the  hour  of  Sext,  hold  converse  with 
WISDOM  and  LOVE,  that  thy  whole 
inner  being  may  be  renewed,  and  that 
in  the  hour  of  thy  death,  thou  mayest 
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be  defended  by  the  power  of  the  pre- 
cious cross  of  Christ  from  every  tempta- 
tion and  the  wiles  of  the  enemy.  Now 
therefore  recite  this  next  strophe: 

We  came  hither  as  strangers, 

And  we  groan  in  our  exile; 

Thou  art  our  port  and  our  home- 
land; 

Bring  us  unto  the  courts  of  eternal 
life. 

Be  Thou  swayed  by  Thy  compas- 
sion and  put  an  end  unto  our  woes  by 
Thy  pardon!  In  spite  of  my  unworthi- 
ness,  hear  my  request  and  satisfy  me  at 
the  hour  of  death  with  the  immediate 
vision  of  Thy  sweet  countenance,  that 
1  may  have  eternal  rest  in  Thee. 

O  marvellous  WISDOM  of  God,  how 
powerful  and  glorious  is  thy  voice!  All 
who  desire  thee,  thou  callest  unto  thee. 
Thou  makest  thy  dwelling  in  the  hum- 
ble; thou  lovest  them  who  love  thee 
(Cf.  Prov.  8:17).  Thou  dost  judge  the 
poor  man's  cause;  thou  art  kind  and 
merciful  unto  all  alike.  Thou  hatest 
nothing  of  what  thou  hast  created 
(Wisd.  11:25).  Thou  makest  sem- 
blance of  not  beholding  the  sins  of 
men,  while  in  thy  mercy  thou  dost  wait 
for  them  to  do  penance  (Cf.  Ibid.  1 1 : 
24).  Come,  open  unto  me  also  the 
fountain  of  life  and  let  me  drink  the 
cup  of  thy  indulgence,  that  I  may  know 
what  is  pleasing  in  thy  sight  (Cf.  Ibid. 
9:10)  at  all  seasons. 

O  WISDOM,  thou  bearest  in  thy  right 
hand  the  sacred  banner  of  eternity; 
with  thee  is  the  happy  issue  of  all 
things.  Thou  only  and  thou  alone  canst 
do  all  things.  Immutable  in  thyself, 
thou  dost  renew  all  things.  Come,  re- 
new and  sanctify  me  in  thee,  that  thou 
mayest  take  up  thy  dwelling  in  my 
soul.  It  is  thou  who  dost  make  men  the 
friends  of  God;  come,  obtain  the 
friendship  of  God  for  me.  Impel  me 
early  in  the  morning  to  keep  watch 
before  thee  (Cf.  Isai.  26:9),  that  in 
truth  I  may  find  thee.  Come  forth  to 


meet  me,  that  in  truth  I  may  desire 
thee. 

With  what  prudence  thou  dost  direct 
thy  ways!  With  what  providence  thou 
dost  dispose  of  all  things,  thou  who, 
for  man's  salvation,  didst  seek  with 
most  prudent  counsel  to  win  over  the 
King  of  glory!  Thou  didst  whisper 
thoughts  of  peace,  drawing  His  awe- 
some majesty  unto  the  designs  of  thy 
chanty;  thou  didst  lay  upon  His  back 
the  burden  of  love,  that  He  might  bear 
the  iniquity  of  the  people  upon  the 
tree  (Cf.  J  Pet.  2:24).  O  glorious 
WISDOM  of  God,  all  the  malice  of  the 
devil  could  not  hinder  thy  magnificent 
works;  all  the  ignorance  of  human  per- 
versity could  not  alter  thy  merciful 
counsels;  all  the  magnitude  of  our 
crimes  could  not  prevail  against  the 
wealth  of  thy  mercies,  the  immensity 
of  thy  love,  and  the  plenitude  of  thy 
bounty!  Thy  sovereign  design  it  was 
that  won  the  day  and  ordered  all  things 
sweetly,  reaching  from  end  unto  end 
mightily  (Cf.  Wisd.  8:1). 

Thou,  O  WISDOM,  art  the  all-excell- 
ing strength  of  the  Divine  majesty;  oh 
that  in  me,  unworthy  as  1  am,  thou 
wouldst  show  thy  efficacy!  Oh  that  in 
me,  contemptible  as  1  am,  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  Breath  of  thy  mouth,  thou 
wouldst  throw  down  all  barriers  to  thy 
will  and  good  pleasure!  Thus  through 
thee  shall  1  conquer  all  temptations;  in 
the  greatness  of  love,  1  shall  die  unto 
myself  and  live  through  thee;  1  shall 
surmount  all  obstacles  in  thee.  Thanks 
then  to  thy  guidance,  I  shall  escape 
from  the  shipwreck  of  this  life,  for  1 
shall  receive  from  thee  charity  as  my 
covering  and  affection  as  my  garment, 
and  seal  with  thee  the  covenant  of  a 
living  love. 

Ah,  WISDOM,  what  a  game  thou 
playest,  how  thou  dost  circumvent  my 
Jesus!  Thou  dost  strip  the  King  of 
glory,  to  make  Him  a  spectacle  of  ig- 
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nominy.  Thou  dost  nail  unto  the  cross 
the  whole  world's  Ransom.  Thou 
alone  dost  weigh  and  mark  out  the 
worth  of  this  mystery  which  payeth 
the  debt  of  all  transgression.  Thou  dost 
lift  up  from  the  earth  upon  the  cross 
the  Life  of  all  men,  that  by  His  death 
He  may  draw  all  things  unto  Himself 
(Cf.  John  12:32)  and  give  them  life. 
O  LOVE  most  wise,  what  a  sweet 
medicament  thou  dost  prepare,  that 
universal  ruin  may  be  averted!  Oh 
what  a  healing  remedy  thou  dost  ap- 
ply, that  thou  mayest  cure  the  wound 
of  our  race!  O  LOVE,  thy  counsel  is  the 
help  of  the  hopeless.  Thou  dost  con- 
demn Him  who  is  blameless,  that  thou 
mayest  save  wretches  who  are  guilty. 
Thou  dost  shed  innocent  blood,  that 
thou  mayest  appease  the  wrath  of 
Justice  and  draw  down  the  clemency  of 
the  Father  upon  the  poor  and  needy. 
O  most  wise  LOVE,  thy  sentence  is  the 
wretch's  relief.  Thou  dost  plead  the 
cause  of  peace.  Thou  dost  hear  the  ap- 
peal of  mercy.  With  thy  prudent  coun- 
sel thou  dost  relieve  the  anguish  of 
mankind  through  the  most  gracious 
will  of  thy  clemency.  Thou  dost  put  an 
end  unto  the  misery  of  all  men  through 


the  glorious  masterpiece  of  thy  mercy. 

0  LOVE,  the  secret  which  thou  hast 
discovered  doth  offer  salvation  unto 
all  who  were  lost. 

Now,  O  WISDOM,  behold,  the  store- 
house of  thy  kindness  is  open.  Come, 
look  upon  me  in  my  wretchedness,  as 

1  stand  without   at  the  gate   of  thy 
charity.   Come,  pour  the  blessing  of 
thy  sweetness  into  the  little  cloak  of 
my  poverty.   See,   I  am  holding  out 
unto  thee  the  little  empty  bowl  of  my 
desire;    draw    back    the   bolt   of   thy 
plenteous  store.  Teach  my  heart  thy 
chaste    counsels,    thy    luminous    pre- 
cepts, and  thy  faithful  testimonies  (Ps. 
18:8-9).   Fix  thy  commandments  in 
my  mind,  that  I  may  fulfil  them  (Cf. 
Ps.   102:18).  Come,  my  Jesus,  deal 
not  with  me  according  to  my  sins,  and 
reward  me  not  according  to  my  iniqui- 
ties (Cf.  Ps.  102:10).  Come,  as  Thou 
hast  truly  atoned  for  me  in  Thy  blood, 
restore  unto  me,  through  the  virtue  of 
Thy  precious  cross,  all  that  1  have  lost 
in  the  course  of  my  life.  Come,  O  LOVE 
most  wise,  cover  and  bury  all  my  sins. 
Do  thou  atone  for  all  my  heedlessness, 
through  my  Jesus,  who  of  His  own  ac- 
cord delivered  Himself  unto  thy  will. 


72.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi:  Second  Rule  of  the  Friars  Minor 
Approved  by  Pope  Honorius  III,  29  November  1223 

From   A    Documentary   History  of  the  Franciscan   Order,   edited   by   Raphael    M. 
Huber,    O.F.M.    Conv.    (Milwaukee:    Nowiny    Publishing    Apostolate,    1944),    pp. 


1.  IN  THE  Name  of  the  Lord  begins 
the  life  of  the  Minor  Brothers. 

The  Rule  and  Life  of  the  Minor 
Brothers  is  this,  namely,  to  observe  the 
Holy  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
by  living  in  obedience,  without  prop- 
erty and  in  chastity.  Brother  Francis 
promises  obedience  and  reverence  to 
the  Lord  Pope  Honorius  and  to  his 


successors  canonically  elected  and  to 
the  Roman  Church.  And  let  the  other 
brothers  be  bound  to  obey  Brother 
Francis  and  his  successors. 

2.  If  any  wish  to  embrace  this  life 
and  come  to  our  brothers,  let  them 
send  them  to  their  provincial  ministers, 
to  whom  alone  and  not  to  others  is 
accorded  the  power  of  receiving 
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brothers.  But  let  the  ministers  diligently 
examine  them  regarding  the  Catholic 
faith  and  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Church.  And  if  they  believe  all  these 
things,  and  if  they  will  confess  them 
faithfully  and  observe  them  firmly  to 
the  end,  and  if  they  have  no  wives,  or, 
if  they  have  and  their  wives  have  al- 
ready entered  a  monastery,  or  have, 
with  the  authority  of  the  diocesan  bish- 
op, given  them  permission  after  hav- 
ing made  a  vow  of  continency,  and  if 
the  wives  be  of  such  an  age  that  no 
suspicion  may  arise  concerning  them, 
let  them  (the  ministers)  say  to  them 
the  word  of  the  Holy  Gospel,  that  they 
go  and  sell  all  their  goods  and  strive 
to  distribute  them  to  the  poor.  If  they 
should  not  be  able  to  do  this,  their 
good  will  suffices.  And  the  brothers 
and  their  ministers  must  take  care  not 
to  be  solicitous  about  their  temporal 
affairs,  that  they  may  freely  do  with 
their  affairs  whatsoever  the  Lord  may 
inspire  them.  If,  however,  counsel 
should  be  required,  the  ministers  shall 
have  power  of  sending  them  to  some 
God-fearing  men  by  whose  advice  their 
goods  may  be  distributed  to  the  poor. 
Afterwards,  let  them  give  them  clothes 
of  probation,  to  wit,  two  tunics  with- 
out a  hood  and  a  cord  and  breeches 
and  a  chaperon  reaching  to  the  cord, 
unless  at  some  time  the  same  minis- 
ters may  decide  otherwise  according  to 
God.  The  year  of  probation  being 
finished,  they  shall  be  received  to 
obedience,  promising  to  observe  al- 
ways this  life  and  rule.  And  according 
to  the  command  of  the  Lord  Pope  in 
no  wise  shall  it  be  allowed  them  to  go 
out  of  this  religion,  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  Holy  Gospel:  "No  man 
putting  his  hand  to  the  plough  and 
looking  back  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of 
God."  And  let  those  who  have  already 
promised  obedience  have  one  tunic 
with  a  hood,  and  if  they  wish  it 
another  without  a  hood.  And  those 


who  are  obliged  by  necessity  may  wear 
shoes.  And  let  all  the  brothers  be 
clothed  in  poor  garments  and  they  may 
patch  them  with  pieces  of  sackcloth 
and  other  things,  with  the  blessing  of 
God.  I  admonish  and  exhort  them  not 
to  despise  or  judge  men  whom  they 
see  clothed  in  fine  and  showy  garments 
using  dainty  meats  and  drinks,  but 
rather  let  each  one  judge  and  despise 
himself. 

3.  Let  the  clerics  perform  the 
Divine  Office  according  to  the  order  of 
the  holy  Roman  Church,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Psalter;  wherefore  they 
may  have  breviaries.  But  let  the 
laics  say  twenty-four  Paternosters  for 
Matins;  five  for  Lauds;  for  Prime, 
Tierce,  Sext  and  Nones — for  each  of 
these,  seven;  for  Vespers,  however, 
twelve,  for  Compline  seven;  and  let 
them  pray  for  the  dead. 

And  let  them  fast  from  the  feast  of 
All  Saints  until  the  Nativity  of  the 
Lord.  But  the  holy  Lent  which  begins 
from  Epiphany  and  continues  for  forty 
days,  which  the  Lord  has  consecrated 
by  His  holy  fast — may  those  who  keep 
it  voluntarily  be  blessed  by  the  Lord 
and  those  who  do  not  wish  may  not  be 
constrained.  But  they  must  fast  dur- 
ing the  other  one  until  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Lord.  At  other  times,  how- 
ever, they  shall  not  be  obliged  to  fast, 
except  on  Fridays.  But  in  time  of 
manifest  necessity  the  brothers  shall 
not  be  bound  to  corporal  fasting. 

I  indeed  counsel,  warn,  and  exhort 
my  brothers  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
that  when  they  go  through  the  world 
they  be  not  litigious  nor  contend  in 
words,  nor  judge  others;  but  that  they 
be  gentle,  peaceful,  and  modest,  meek 
and  humble,  speaking  honestly  all  as  is 
fitting.  And  they  must  not  ride  on 
horseback  unless  compelled  by  mani- 
fest necessity  or  infirmity.  Into  what- 
soever house  they  may  enter  let  them 
first  say:  Peace  be  to  this  house!  And, 
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according  to  the  holy  Gospel,  it  is  law- 
ful to  eat  of  all  foods  which  are  set 
before  them. 

4.  I  strictly  enjoin  on  all  the  broth- 
ers that  in  no  wise  they  receive  coins 
or  money,  either  themselves  or  through 
an  interposed  person.  Nevertheless,  for 
the   necessities   of   the    sick    and   for 
clothing   the    other   brothers,   let   the 
ministers    and   guardians    alone   take 
watchful  care  through  spiritual  friends, 
according  to  places  and  times  and  cold 
climates,  as  they  shall  see  expedient 
in  the  necessity,  saving  always  that,  as 
has  been  said,  they  shall  not  receive 
coins  or  money. 

5.  Let  those  brothers  to  whom  the 
Lord  has  given  the  grace  of  working 
labor  faithfully  and  devoutly,  so  that 
in  banishing  idleness,  the  enemy  of  the 
soul,  they  do  not  extinguish  the  spirit 
of  holy  prayer  and  devotion,  to  which 
all  temporal  things  must  be  subservi- 
ent. They  may,  however,  receive  as  the 
reward  of  their  labor,  the  things  need- 
ful for  the  body  for  themselves  and 
their  brothers,  with  the  exception  of 
coins  or  money,  and  that  humbly,  as 
befits   the   servants   of  God   and  the 
followers  of  the  most  holy  poverty. 

6.  The   brothers    shall   appropriate 
nothing  to  themselves,  neither  a  house 
nor  place  nor  anything.  And  as  pil- 
grims and  strangers  in  this  world,  serv- 
ing the  Lord  in  poverty  and  humility, 
let  them  go  confidently  in  quest  of 
alms,  nor  ought  they  to  be  ashamed, 
because  the  Lord  made  Himself  poor 
for  us  in  this  world.  This,  my  dearest 
brothers,  is  the  height  of  the  most  sub- 
lime  poverty    which    has    made    you 
heirs   and  kings  of  the  kingdom   of 
heaven;  poor  in  goods,  but  exalted  in 
virtue.  Let  that  be  your  portion,  for  it 
leads  to  the  land  of  the  living;  cleaving 
to   it  unreservedly,  my   best  beloved 
brothers,  for  in  the  Name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  never  desires  to  possess 
anything  else  under  heaven. 


And  wheresoever  the  brothers  are 
and  may  find  themselves,  let  them  mu- 
tually show  among  themselves  that  they 
are  of  one  household.  And  let  one 
make  known  his  needs  with  confidence 
to  the  other,  for,  if  a  mother  nourishes 
and  loves  her  carnal  son,  how  much 
more  earnestly  ought  one  to  love  and 
nourish  his  spiritual  brother!  And  if 
any  of  them  should  fall  into  illness,  the 
other  brothers  must  serve  him  as  they 
would  wish  to  be  served  themselves. 

7.  If  any  of  the  brothers,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  enemy,  sin  mortally  by 
those  sins  for  which  it  has  been  or- 
dained among  the  brothers  that  re- 
course should  be  had  to  the  provincial 
ministers  alone,  the  aforesaid  brothers 
are  bound  to  have  recourse  to  them  as 
soon  as  possible,  without  delay.  But 
let  the  ministers  themselves,  if  they  are 
priests,  impose  penance  on  them  with 
mercy;  if  however  they  are  not  priests, 
let  them   have   it  imposed   by   other 
priests  of  the  Order,  as  it  may  seem  to 
them    expedient,    according    to    God. 
And  they  must  beware  lest  they  be 
angry  or  troubled  on  account  of  the 
sins    of    others,    because    anger    and 
trouble  impede  charity  in  themselves 
and  in  others. 

8.  All  the  brothers  are  bound  al- 
ways to  have  one  of  the  brothers  of 
this  religion  as  minister  general  and 
servant  of  the  whole  brotherhood,  and 
they  are  strictly  bound  to  obey  him. 
At  his  death  the  election  of  a  successor 
must  be  made  by  the  provincial  minis- 
ters   and    custodes    in    the    Whitsun 
Chapter,  in  which  the  provincial  minis- 
ters are  always  bound  to  convene  at 
the  same  time,  wheresoever  it  may  be 
appointed  by  the  minister  general,  and 
that  once  in  three  years  or  at  a  longer 
or  shorter  interval  as  may  be  ordained 
by  the  said  minister.  And  if  at  any 
time  is  should  be  apparent  to  the  whole 
of  the   provincial   ministers   that   the 
aforesaid  minister  general  is  not  suffi- 
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cient  for  the  service  and  the  common 
welfare  of  the  brothers,  let  the  afore- 
said ministers,  to  whom  the  election 
has  been  committed,  be  bound  to  elect 
for  themselves  another  as  custos  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  But  after  the 
Whitsun  Chapter  the  ministers  and 
guardians  may  each,  if  they  wish  and 
it  seem  expedient  to  them,  convoke 
their  brothers  to  a  chapter  in  their 
custodies  once  in  the  same  year. 

9.  The  brothers  must  not  preach  in 
the  diocese  of  any  bishop  when  their 
doing  so  may  be  opposed  by  him.  And 
let  no  one  of  the  brothers  dare  to 
preach  in  any  way  to  the  people,  un- 
less he  has  been  examined  and  ap- 
proved by  the  minister  general  of  this 
brotherhood,  and  the  office  of  preach- 
ing conceded  to  him  by  the  latter.  I 
also  warn  and  exhort  the  same  brothers 
that  in  the  preaching  they  do  their 
words  be  fire-tried  and  pure  for  the 
utility  and  edification  of  the  people, 
announcing  to  them  vices  and  virtues, 
punishment  and  glory,  with  brevity  of 
speech  because  the   Lord  made  His 
words  short  upon  earth. 

10.  Those  brothers  who  are  minis- 
ters and  servants  of  the  other  brothers, 
shall  visit  and  admonish  their  brothers, 
and  shall  humbly  and  charitably  cor- 
rect them,  not  commanding  them  any- 
thing against  their  souls  and  our  Rule. 
The  brothers  however  who  are  subject 
must  remember  that,   for  God,   they 
have  renounced  their  own  will.  Where- 
fore I  order  them  strictly  to  obey  their 
ministers  in  all  things  which  they  have 
promised  the  Lord  to  observe  and  arc 
not  against  their  souls  and  our  Rule. 
And  wheresoever  there  are  brothers 
who  see  and  know  that  they  are  not 
able  to  observe  the  rule  spiritually,  they 
ought  to  and  can  recur  to  their  minis- 
ters. And  let  the  ministers  receive  them 
charitably   and   kindly   and   show   so 
great  familiarity  toward  them  that  they 


(the  culprits)  may  speak  and  act  with 
them  as  masters  with  their  servants, 
for  thus  it  ought  to  be,  since  the  minis- 
ters are  the  servants  of  all  the 
brothers. 

I  also  warn  and  exhort  the  brothers 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  they  be- 
ware of  all  pride,  vainglory,  envy, 
covetousness,  the  cares  and  solicitudes 
of  this  world,  of  detraction  and  mur- 
muring. Let  not  those  who  are  ig- 
norant of  letters  care  to  learn  letters, 
but  let  them  consider  that,  beyond  all, 
they  should  desire  to  possess  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord  and  His  holy  operation,  to 
pray  always  to  Him  with  a  pure  heart 
and  to  have  humility,  patience  in  per- 
secution and  in  infirmity  and  to  love 
those  who  persecute,  reprove,  and  ac- 
cuse us,  because  the  Lord  has  said: 
"Love  your  enemies  .  .  .  and  pray  for 
them  that  persecute  and  calumniate 
you."  "Blessed  are  they  that  suffer  per- 
secution for  justice'  sake,  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  "But  he  that 
shall  persevere  to  the  end,  he  shall  be 
saved." 

11.  I     strictly    command    all    the 
brothers  not  to  have   suspicious   in- 
timacy, or  conferences  with  women, 
and  let  none  enter  the  monasteries  of 
nuns  except  those  to   whom   special 
permission  has  been  granted  by  the 
Apostolic  See.  And  let  them  not  be 
godfathers   of   men   or   women,   that 
scandal  may  not  arise  on  this  account 
among  the  brothers  or  concerning  the 
brothers. 

12.  Let  all  of  the  brothers  who  by 
divine  inspiration  desire  to  go  amongst 
the    Saracens   or   other   infidels,    ask 
leave   therefor   from   their   provincial 
ministers.  But  the  ministers  must  give 
permission  to  go  to  none  except  to 
those  whom  they  see  are  fitted  to  be 
sent. 

Moreover,  I  enjoin  on  the  minis- 
ters, by  obedience,  that  they  ask  of  the 
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Lord  Pope  one  of  the  Cardinals  of  the  holy  Church,  grounded  in  the  Cath- 

holy  Roman  Church  to  be  governor,  olic  faith,  we  may  observe  poverty  and 

protector,  and  corrector  of  this  broth-  humility  and  the  holy  Gospel  of  our 

erhood,  so  that  being  always  subject  Lord   Jesus   Christ,    which    we    have 

and  submissive  at  the  feet  of  the  same  firmly  promised. 


XVII.   Church  and  State  Relations 


FOLLOWING  the  Concordat  of  Worms  (1122),  the  achievements  of  the 
Gregorian  reform — freedom  of  the  Church  from  lay  control,  and  the  su- 
periority of  the  spiritual  over  the  temporal  power — were  tested  repeatedly 
in  the  twelfth  century  both  in  regional  areas  and  on  the  imperial  level. 
The  power  compromise  between  the  sacerdotium  and  the  regnum  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  broke  down  repeatedly  in  a  series  of  well-known 
conflicts  between  the  international,  centralized  papacy  and  the  growing 
civil  absolutism  of  German  emperors  and  feudal  monarchs  based  on  re- 
vised versions  of  ancient  Roman  legal  theories. 

Both  sides  drew  heavily  on  emerging  theories  of  canon  and  Roman 
law  as  advanced  by  their  legal  protagonists.  Canon  lawyers  followed 
Gratian's  codifications,  and  imperial  lawyers  followed  absolute  principles 
of  government  as  found  in  Justinian's  Code.  The  question  was  not  only  a 
series  of  surface  clashes  for  temporal  control  between  the  two  closely  re- 
lated feudal  powers  of  Church  and  state.  It  was  the  more  basic  perennial 
aspirations  of  Constantine,  Justinian,  and  Charlemagne,  now  in  contem- 
porary forms  of  Guelphs-Ghibellines,  empire-papacy,  king-primate.  The 
persistent  issue  remained:  was  religion  in  the  West  to  be  an  independent 
force  in  spirituals  and  temporals,  or  was  it  to  be  subjected  as  in  the  East 
to  caesaro-papistic  overlordship  by  temporal  rulers  who  claimed  responsi- 
bility only  to  God  without  earthly  intermediaries? 

On  the  regional  level,  for  example,  England's  King  Henry  II  (1189) 
took  issue  with  the  customary  "benefit"  or  immunity  of  the  clergy  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  civil  court.  In  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  (1164) 
he  challenged  the  legal  autonomy  of  the  clergy  under  the  centralizing  in- 
fluences of  Rome.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  St.  Thomas  a  Becket 
(1 170),  former  chancellor  of  the  realm,  now  defended  the  rights  of  the 
Church  with  as  much  vigor  as  he  had  previously  served  his  king.  In  the 
ensuing  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  KING  HENRY  n  AND  ST.  THOMAS  A  BECKET 
(No.  73),  henchmen  of  Henry  murdered  the  archbishop,  and  popular  de- 
votion almost  immediately  made  a  national  shrine  of  his  tomb.  The  king 
was  forced  to  do  penance,  abandon  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and 
allow  appeals  from  England  to  the  papal  court. 

On  the  imperial  level,   THE   PAPAL-IMPERIAL  CONFLICT  OF   THE 
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TWELFTH  CENTURY  (No.  74),  the  issue  was  not  as  decisively  resolved. 
Frederic  I  Barbarossa  (1190)  aimed  at  revitalizing  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire ideal,  symbolized  by  Charlemagne,  in  Hohenstaufen  German  garb. 
Clashing  with  the  papacy  over  his  dream  of  absolute  control  over  Italy, 
Frederick  I  met  strong  opposition  first  from  Adrian  IV  (1159),  and  then 
from  Alexander  III  (1181),  student  of  Gratian,  statesman-reformer,  and 
one  of  the  more  outstanding  popes  in  the  unbroken  line  of  Peter's  succes- 
sors. When  the  Italian  cities  stopped  the  emperor  at  Legnano,  Barbarossa 
was  forced  to  sign  the  Peace  of  Venice  ( 1 177),  and  recognize  the  freedom 
of  the  Church  in  the  empire  as  previously  defined  at  the  Concordat  of 
Worms. 

With  these  experiences  behind  them,  the  legal  defenders  of  the  papacy, 
in  its  role  as  a  decisive  political  reality  in  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  now 
advanced  a  developing,  dynamic  application  of  original  Gregorian  ideas. 
The  pope,  as  supreme  representative  of  the  Church,  possessed,  they  said, 
a  right  of  full  power,  "the  plenitude  of  power,"  over  both  Church  and 
state.  The  centralized  papacy  had  this  plcntitude  of  power  over  the  inter- 
national Christian  community  in  the  world  according  to  theories  applied 
by  Pope  Innocent  III  (1216)  during  a  pontificate  which  has  been  judged 
the  high-water  mark  of  medieval  papal  achievement.  As  lawyer,  states- 
man, canonist,  he  defined  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See  in  a  series  of  pro- 
nouncements, THE  PAPAL  PLENITUDE  OF  POWER  (No.  75),  in  answer  to 
French,  Hohenstaufen,  and  English  aspirations.  In  the  three  issues  at  stake 
in  these  documents  Pope  Innocent  III  insists  on  the  right  of  moral  judg- 
ment on  political  deeds;  the  right  of  papal  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire;  the  right  of  the  papacy  in  answer  to 
the  emperor  as  analogous  to  the  relation  of  the  sun  to  the  moon.  Pope 
Innocent's  direction  of  the  FOURTH  LATERAN  COUNCIL,  1215  (No.  76) 
also  evidences  the  scope  of  spiritual  and  temporal  reforms  he  envisioned. 
The  spirit  is  quite  different  now  from  the  Gregorian  reforms  of  the  previ- 
ous century.  The  monk  pope  has  been  replaced  by  the  lawyer  pope  in  the 
late  Middle  Ages.  The  means  of  defense  employed  by  the  papacy  are  more 
legal,  diplomatic,  and  worldly,  rather  than  mystical  and  pastoral.  The 
position  of  the  Holy  See,  accordingly,  is  weakened  in  the  midst  of  victory, 
and  laid  open  for  further  encroachments  and  decline  in  the  century  ahead. 

Emperor  Frederick  II  (1250)  continued  after  Innocent's  death  and 
during  the  reign  of  Pope  Gregory  IX  (1241),  through  encircling  move- 
ments of  the  papal  states  in  Italy,  as  a  confirmed  opponent  of  these  new  en- 
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larged  doctrines  of  papal  power.  The  struggle  between  papal  Guelphs  and 
German  Ghibellines  was  finally  terminated  by  the  BULL  DEPOSING  EM- 
PEROR FREDERICK  ii  (No.  77)  by  another  canonist,  Pope  Innocent  IV  at  the 
First  Genera]  Council  of  Lyons  in  1245.  With  Frederick's  death  fiv£  years 
later  the  imperial  position  collapsed.  Although  the  conflict  between 
Church  and  state  would  be  revived  in  the  following  century,  the  imperial 
power  did  not  rise  again  as  a  serious  challenge  to  the  papacy  as  head  of 
European  or  Western  Christianity. 

One  of  the  fruits  of  the  temporary  peace  following  the  empire-papacy 
struggle  was  the  dominating  spirit  of  tolerance  and  reconciliation  during 
the  reign  of  a  pope  such  as  Gregory  X  (1276).  He  sought  peace  between 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines;  between  Christian  nations  and  princes;  between 
Greeks  and  Romans  through  the  temporary  reunion  effected  at  the  Second 
General  Council  of  Lyons  in  1274;  and  made  a  plea  for  mutual  respect 
and  tolerance  between  Christians  and  Jews  in  a  bull  defending  the  rights  of 
Jews,  CONCERNING  THE  JEWS  (No.  78),  of  7  October  1272. 


73.  The  Struggle  Between  Henry  II  of  England  and  St.  Thomas  a 
Bccket  of  Canterbury,  1 1 64-11 70 

Selection  A  from  Church  ami  State  Through  the  Centuries,  trans,  and  cd.  by  Sidney  Z. 
Fhlcr  and  John  B.  Morrull  (Westminster,  Md.:  The  Newman  Press,  1954),  pp.  57-60 
Selection  B  from  H  Mutton,  St.  'Iliwnas  f>f  Canterbury  (London:  The  D.  Null  Company, 
1889),  pp.  260-263. 

A.  mi.  CONSTITUTION  oi  (  LAKi  NOON,  dom  concerning  the  customs  and  dig- 
28  .JANUARY  1164  nitics,  this  memorandum  was  made  in 
IN  THF,  year  of  our  Lord's  Incarnation  the  presence  of  the  archbishops, 
1164,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Alcxan-  bishops,  clergy,  earls,  barons  and  the 
tier's  Pontificate,  and  the  tenth  year  noblemen  of  the  kingdom.  And  these 
of  the  reign  of  the  most  illustrious  same  customs,  recorded  by  the  arch- 
King  of  the  English,  Henry  II,  was  bishops,  bishops,  earls,  barons  and  the 
made  the  following  record  or  memo-  more  noble  and  more  venerable  men 
randum  of  a  ceitain  section  of  the  of  the  kingdom  ...  were  conceded  and 
customs,  liberties  and  dignities  of  his  by  word  of  mouth  promised  definitely 
predecessors,  that  is  of  his  grand-  on  the  word  of  truth,  that  they  should 
father  King  Henry  and  others,  which  be  kept  and  observed  towards  the  lord 
ought  to  be  observed  and  preserved  in  King  and  his  heirs,  by  those  present 
the  kingdom.  And  because  of  quarrels  with  sincere  loyalty  and  without  evil 
and  discords  which  had  broken  out  intention.  .  .  . 

between  the  clerics  and  judges  of  the         A  certain  portion  of  the  recorded 

lord  King  and  the  barons  of  the  king-  customs  and  dignities  of  the  kingdom 
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is,  then,  contained  in  the  present  docu- 
ment. These  are  the  chapters  of  this 
portion: 

1.  If  disputing  about  the  advowson 
and    presentment    to    churches    shall 
break  out  between  laymen,  or  between 
laymen  and  clerics,  or  between  clerics, 
it  is  to  be  dealt  with  and  decided  in 
the  court  of  the  lord  King. 

2.  Churches  in  fee  of  the  lord  King 
can  not  be  granted  in  perpetuity  with- 
out his  own  consent  and  grant. 

3.  Clerics  cited  or  accused  concern- 
ing any  matter  shall,  when  summoned 
by  the  King's  Justiciar,  come  into  his 
court  to  give  an  answer  there  to  what- 
ever the  King's  court  shall   think  is 
fitting  to  be  answered  there,  and  in 
the  Church  court  for  what  shall  be 
fitting  to  be  answered  there;  with  the 
proviso  that  the  King's  Justiciar  shall 
send  to  the  court  of  the  Holy  Church 
to  observe  by  what  method  the  case  is 
treated  there.  And  if  the  cleric  shall  be 
proved   guilty   and  shall   confess,   the 
Church  must  not  give  him  any  further 
protection. 

4.  The    archbishops,    bishops    and 
persons  of  the  realm  are  not  allowed 
to  go  out  of  the  kingdom  without  the 
permission  of  the  lord  King.  And  if 
they  go,  they  shall,  if  it  please  the 
King,  give  assurance  that  neither  in 
going,  nor  in  making  a  stay,  nor  in  re- 
turning, will  they  seek  the  harm  or 
damage  of  King  or  kingdom. 

5.  Those  who  are  excommunicated 
shall  not  give  a  pledge  in  perpetuity, 
nor  take  any  oath,  but  only  a  security 
and  pledge  that  they  would  present 
themselves    before    the    ecclesiastical 
tribunal  in  order  to  be  absolved. 

6.  Laymen  are  not  to  be  accused 
unless  by  reliable  and  legal  accusers 
and  witnesses  in  the  presence  of  the 
bishop,  so  that  the  archdeacon  does 
not  lose  his  right  nor  anything  due  to 
him  therein.  And  if  such  persons  are 


inculpated  whom  no  one  wills  or  dares 
to  accuse,  the  sheriff,  being  requested 
by  the  bishop,  shall  cause  twelve  law- 
ful men  from  the  neighbourhood  or 
town  to  swear  before  the  bishop  that 
they  will  make  manifest  the  truth  in 
the  matter  according  to  their  con- 
science. 

7.  No  one  who  holds  from  the  King 
in  chief  and  no  one  of  his  demesne 
officers  shall  be  excommunicated,  nor 
shall  the  lands  of  any  one  of  them  be 
put  under  an  interdict  unless  first  the 
lord  King,  if  he  be  in  the  land,  or  his 
Justiciar,  if  he  be  outside  the  kingdom, 
be  asked  to  do  right  to  him;  and  so 
that  what  shall  pertain  to  the  King's 
court  shall  be  terminated   there   and 
what  shall  belong  to  the  ecclesiastical 
court  shall  be  sent  to  the  same  and 
treated  there. 

8.  If  appeals  arise,  they  are  to  pro- 
ceed   from    the    archdeacon    to    the 
bishop   and   from   the   bishop   to   the 
archbishop.  And  if  the  archbishop  fails 
in  rendering  justice,  they  have  to  come 
finally  to  the  lord  King  in  order  to 
conclude  the  dispute  by  his  command 
in  the  court  of  the  archbishop,  so  that 
it  must  not  proceed  further  without 
the  consent  of  the  lord  King. 

9.  If  a  controversy  arises  between 
a  cleric  and  a  layman  or  between  a  lay- 
man   and    a    cleric,    concerning    any 
tenement  which  the  cleric  wishes  to 
attach  to  the  frank-almoign,  but  the 
layman  to  the  lay  fee,  it  shall  be  de- 
termined— after  inquest  of  twelve  law- 
ful   men — by    the    judgment    of    the 
King's    Chieif   Justiciar,    whether   the 
tenement  belongs  to  frank-almoign  or 
to  the  lay  fee  in  the  presence  of  the 
same   Chief   Justiciar.    And   if  it   be 
recognized    as    belonging    to    frank- 
almoign,  the  case  shall  be  pleaded  in 
the  ecclesiastical  court;  but  if  to  the 
lay  fee,  it  shall  be  pleaded  in  the  King's 
court,  unless  both  parties  claim  to  be 
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under  the  same  bishop  or  baron.  But 
if  both  appeal  concerning  that  fee  to 
the  same  bishop  or  baron,  the  case 
shall  be  pleaded  in  his  court;  so  that, 
on  account  of  the  inquest  made,  he 
who  was  first  in  possession  shall  not 
lose  his  seisin  until  the  matter  be 
settled  through  the  pleading. 

10.  If  any  one  belonging  to  a  city, 
or  castle,  or  borough,  or  a  demesne 
manor  of  the  lord  King  be  summoned 
by  the  archdeacon  or  bishop  for  any 
offence  for  which  he  ought  to  answer 
to  them,  and  refuse  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  their  summons,  it  is  perfectly 
lawful  to  put  him  under  interdict;  but 
he  ought  not  to  be  excommunicated 
until  the  chief  officer  of  the  lord  King 
of  that  town  shall  be  asked  to  compel 
him  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  sum- 
mons. And  if  the  officer  of  the  King 
neglects  this  matter,  he  shall  be  at  the 
King's  mercy  and  thereafter  the  bishop 
can  coerce  the  accused  man   by  ec- 
clesiastical justice. 

1 1 .  Archbishops,  bishops,   and   all 
persons  of  the  realm  who  hold  of  the 
King  in  chief,  have  their  possession 
from  the  lord  King  as  a  barony,  answer 
for  them  to  the  Justices  and  officers  of 
the  King,  and  follow  and  do  all  royal 
rights    and   customs    and,    like    other 
barons,  have  to  be  present  at  the  judg- 
ments at  the  court  of  the  lord  King 
with  the  barons  until  there  occurs,  in 
the  trials,  a  conclusion  involving  loss 
of  life  or  limb. 

12.  When    an    archbishopric    is 
vacant,  or  a  bishopric,  or  an  abbey,  or 
a  priory  of  the  demesne  of  the  King, 
it  must  remain  in  his  own  hand;  and 
he  shall  receive  all  the  revenues  and 
incomes    from    it,    as    if    they    were 
revenues  and  incomes  of  a  demesne. 
And,  when  it  comes  to  providing  for 
the  church,  the  lord  King  has  to  sum- 
mon the  chief  persons  of  the  Church 
and  the  election  is  to  take  place  in  the 


chapel  of  the  lord  King  with  the  assent 
of  the  same  lord  King  and  with  the 
counsel  of  the  persons  of  the  realm 
whom  he  shall  have  called  upon  to  do 
this.  And  there  the  elect  shall  do 
homage  and  fealty  to  the  lord  King  as 
to  his  liege  lord,  for  his  life  and  his 
limbs  and  his  earthly  honor,  saving  his 
order,  before  he  is  consecrated. 

13.  If  any  one  of  the  nobles  of  the 
kingdom  withholds  from  an  archbishop 
or  a  bishop,  or  an  archdeacon,  the  pos- 
sibility of  doing  justice  with  regard  to 
himself  or  his  people,  the  lord  King 
has  to  bring  them  to  justice.  And  if  by 
chance  any  one  shall  withhold  from 
the  lord  King  this  possibility,  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops  and  archdeacons  have 
to  judge  him  in  order  that  he  gives 
satisfaction  to  the  lord  King. 

14.  No  church  or  cemetery  ought  to 
detain,  against  the  King's  justice,  the 
chattels  of  those  who  are  under  forfeit 
of  the   King;   these   chattels   are   the 
King's,  whether  they  are  found  within 
the  churches  or  outside  them. 

15.  Pleas  concerning  debts  due  un- 
der pledge  of  faith  or  without  pledge 
of  faith  are  to  be  within  the  King's 
jurisdiction. 

16.  The  sons  of  villein  rustics  may 
not  be  ordained  without  the  assent  of 
the  lord  on  whose  land  they  are  known 
to  be  born. 

So  the  record  of  the  aforesaid  royal 
customs  and  dignities  was  made  by 
archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  barons, 
nobles  and  elders  of  the  kingdom  at 
Clarendon  on  the  fourth  day  before 
the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Mary, 
ever  Virgin,  the  lord  Henry  being 
present  there  with  his  father  the  lord 
King.  There  are,  moreover,  many  other 
great  customs  and  dignities  of  the  holy 
Mother  Church,  which  are  not  con- 
tained in  this  document.  Let  them  be 
safe  for  the  holy  Church  and  the  lord 
King  and  his  heirs  and  the  barons  of 
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the  kingdom  and  may  they  be  in- 
violably observed  for  ever. 

B.  LETTER  OF  ARCHBISHOP  ST.  THOMAS 
A  BECKET  TO  KING  HENRY  II,  1 1  66 

These  are  the  words  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  to  the  king  of  the 
English. 

With  desire  I  have  desired  to  see 
your  face  and  to  speak  with  you; 
greatly  for  my  own  sake  but  more  for 
yours.  For  my  sake,  that  when  you 
saw  my  face  you  might  recall  to 
memory  the  services  which,  when  I 
was  under  your  obedience,  1  rendered 
faithfully  and  zealously  to  the  best  of 
my  conscience  .  .  .  and  that  so  you 
might  be  moved  to  pity  me,  who  am 
forced  to  beg  my  bread  among 
strangers;  yet,  thanks  be  to  God,  I 
have  an  abundance.  .  .  .  For  your  sake 
for  three  causes:  because  you  are  my 
lord,  because  you  are  my  king,  and 
because  you  are  my  spiritual  son.  In 
that  you  are  my  lord  1  owe  and  offer 
to  you  my  counsel  and  service,  such 
as  a  bishop  owes  to  his  lord  according 
to  the  honor  of  God  and  the  holy 
Church.  And  in  that  you  are  my  king 
1  am  bound  to  you  in  reverence  and 
regard.  In  that  you  are  my  son  T  am 
bound  by  reason  of  my  office  to 
chasten  and  correct  you.  .  .  .  Christ 
founded  the  Church  and  purchased  her 
liberty  with  His  blood,  undergoing  the 
scourging  and  spitting,  the  nails,  and 
the  anguish  of  death,  leaving  us  an  ex- 
ample that  we  should  follow  in  His 
steps.  Whence  also  saith  the  apostle, 
"If  we  suffer  with  Him  we  shall  also 
reign  with  Him.  If  we  die  with  Him, 
with  Him  we  shall  rise  again." 

The  Church  of  God  consists  of  two 
orders,  clergy  and  people.  Among  the 
clergy  are  apostles,  apostolic  men, 
bishops,  and  other  doctors  of  the 
Church,  to  whom  is  committed  the 
care  and  governance  of  the  Church, 
who  have  to  perform  ecclesiastical 


business,  that  the  whole  may  redound 
to  the  saving  of  souls.  Whence  also  it 
was  said  to  Peter,  and  in  Peter  to  the 
other  rulers  of  the  Church,  not  to  kings 
nor  to  princes,  "Thou  art  Peter,  and 
upon  this  rock  will  1  build  my  Church, 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it." 

Among  the  people  are  kings,  princes, 
dukes,  earls,  and  other  powers,  who 
perform  secular  business,  that  the 
whole  may  conduce  to  the  peace  and 
unity  of  the  Church.  And  since  it  is 
certain  that  kings  receive  their  power 
from  the  Church,  not  she  from  them 
but  from  Christ,  so,  if  I  may  speak 
with  your  pardon,  you  have  not  the 
power  to  give  rules  to  bishops,  nor  to 
absolve  or  excommunicate  anyone,  to 
draw  clerks  before  secular  tribunals, 
to  judge  concerning  churches  and 
tithes,  to  forbid  bishops  to  adjudge 
causes  concerning  breach  of  faith  or 
oath,  and  many  other  things  of  this 
sort  which  are  written  among  your 
customs  which  you  call  ancient.  Let 
my  lord,  therefore,  if  it  pleases  him, 
listen  to  the  counsel  of  his  subject,  to 
the  warnings  of  his  bishop,  and  to  the 
chastisement  of  his  father.  And  first  let 
him  for  the  future  abstain  from  all 
communion  with  schismatics.  It  is 
known  almost  to  the  whole  world  with 
what  devotion  you  formerly  received 
our  lord  the  pope  and  what  attach- 
ment you  showed  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  also  what  respect  and  def- 
erence were  shown  you  in  return.  For- 
bear then,  my  lord,  if  you  value  your 
soul,  to  deprive  that  Church  of  her 
rights.  Remember  also  the  promise 
which  you  made,  and  which  you 
placed  in  writing  on  the  altar  at  West- 
minster when  you  were  consecrated 
and  anointed  king  by  my  predecessor, 
of  preserving  to  the  Church  her  liberty. 
Restore  therefore  to  the  Church  of 
Canterbury,  from  which  you  received 
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your  promotion  and  consecration,  the 
rank  which  it  held  in  the  time  of  your 
predecessors  and  mine;  together  with 
all  its  possessions,  townships,  castles, 
and  farms,  and  whatsoever  else  has 
been  taken  by  violence  either  from 
myself  or  my  dependents,  laymen  as 
well  as  clerks.  And  further,  if  so  please 
you,  permit  us  to  return  free  and  in 
peace,  and  with  all  security  to  our  see, 


to  perform  the  duties  of  our  office  as 
we  ought.  And  we  are  ready  faithfully 
and  devotedly  with  all  our  strength  to 
serve  you  as  our  dearest  lord  and  king 
with  all  our  strength  in  whatsoever  we 
are  able,  saving  the  honor  of  God  and 
of  the  Roman  Church,  and  saving  our 
order.  Otherwise,  know  for  certain  that 
you  shall  feel  the  divine  severity  and 
vengeance. 


74.  The  Papal-Imperial  Conflict,  1157-1177 

From  Select  Historical  Documents  of  the  Middle  Ages,  trans, 
by  Ernest  F.  Henderson  (London:  George  Bell  and  Sons,  1892), 
pp.  410-430. 


A.  POPE  ADRIAN  IV:  LLTTER  TO  FM- 

PFROR  FREDERICK  I  BARBAROSSA,  20 

SEPTEMBER  1157 

BISHOP  Adrian,  servant  of  the  servants 
of  God,  to  his  beloved  son,  Frederick, 
illustrious  emperor  of  the  Romans — 
greeting  and  apostolic  benediction.  A 
few  days  ago  we  remember  to  have 
written  to  thy  imperial  Majesty  recall- 
ing to  thy  Highness's  memory  that,  as 
we  believe,  that  horrible  and  execra- 
able  crime  and  impious  deed  of  evil 
committed  in  our  time  in  Germany  had 
remained  for  some  time  uninvestigated 
— and  observing,  not  without  great 
wonder,  that  thou  hadst  allowed  the 
barbarity  of  so  pernicious  a  crime  to 
pass  until  now  without  taking  the 
severe  vengeance  that  was  fitting.  For 
in  what  manner  our  venerable  brother 
Eskill,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  while  re- 
turning from  the  apostolic  see,  was 
captured  in  that  land  by  certain  im- 
pious and  godless  men — we  cannot 
speak  of  it  without  great  grief  of  mind 
— and  is  at  present  kept  in  custody; 
how,  moreover,  in  the  aforesaid  cap- 
ture the  impious  men,  the  seeds  of 
evil,  the  sons  of  crime  did  violently  and 
with  drawn  swords  rise  against  him 
and  his  followers;  and  how  vilely  and 


disgracefully  they  treated  them,  tak- 
ing away  all  that  they  had — thy 
serene  Highness  knows  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  fame  of 
so  great  an  outrage  has  already  reached 
the  most  distant  and  most  unapproach- 
able regions.  In  vengeance  of  which 
most  violent  crime,  as  one  to  whom, 
as  we  believe,  good  things  are  pleasing 
and  evil  ones  displeasing,  thou 
shouldst  have  arisen  with  more  stead- 
fastness; and  the  sword,  which  was 
given  thee  by  divine  concession  to 
punish  evil-doers  but  to  exalt  the 
good,  ought  to  have  raged  above  the 
neck  of  the  impious  and  most  sternly 
to  have  destroyed  the  presumptuous. 
But  thou  art  said  so  to  have  hushed 
this  up — or  rather  to  have  neglected  it 
— that  they  have  no  reason  to  repent 
of  having  committed  the  deed,  inas- 
much as  they  already  feel  that  they 
have  gained  immunity  for  the  sacrilege 
which  they  committed.  As  to  the  cause 
of  this  dissimulation  or  negligence  we 
are  entirely  ignorant,  since  no  scruple 
of  conscience  accuses  our  mind  of 
having  offended  thy  serene  Highness 
in  any  respect;  but  we  have  always 
loved  thy  person  as  that  of  our  most 
dear  and  special  son,  and  the  most 
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Christian  prince,  whose  power  we  do 
not  doubt  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  grace  of  God  on  the  rock  of  the 
apostolic  confession.  And  we  have 
treated  thee  always  with  the  partiality 
of  due  benignity.  For  thou  shouldst, 
oh  most  glorious  son,  bring  before  the 
eyes  of  thy  mind  how  graciously  and 
how  joyfully  thy  mother  the  holy 
Roman  church  received  thee  in  a 
former  year;  with  what  affection  of 
heart  she  treated  thee;  what  plenitude 
of  dignity  and  honor  she  granted  thee; 
and  how,  most  willingly  conferring 
upon  thee  the  distinction  of  the  im- 
perial crown,  she  strove  to  cherish  in 
her  most  bountiful  lap  thee  at  the 
summit  of  thy  sublimity — doing  noth- 
ing at  all  which  she  knew  would  even 
in  the  least  be  contrary  to  the  royal 
will.  Nor,  indeed,  do  we  repent  hav- 
ing fulfilled  in  all  things  the  desires  of 
thy  heart,  but  would,  not  without 
right,  rejoice  if  thy  excellency  had  re- 
ceived from  our  hand  even  greater 
benefices,  if  that  were  possible;  know- 
ing, as  we  do,  what  great  increase  and 
advantage  can  come  through  thee  to 
the  church  of  God  and  to  us.  But  now, 
since  thou  dost  seem  to  neglect  and 
gloss  over  so  monstrous  a  crime — 
which  is  known,  indeed,  to  have  been 
committed  to  the  shame  of  the  uni- 
versal church  and  of  thy  empire — we 
suspect  and  likewise  fear  lest  perhaps 
thy  mind  has  been  led  to  this  dissimu- 
lation and  neglect  for  the  reason  that, 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  perverse  man 
sowing  discord,  thou  hast  conceived 
against  thy  most  lenient  mother  the 
most  holy  Roman  church,  and  against 
our  own  person,  some  indignation  or 
rancour — which  God  forbid!  On  ac- 
count of  this,  therefore,  and  of  other 
matters  which  we  know  to  be  pressing 
upon  us,  we  have  seen  fit  at  present  to 
dispatch  to  thy  serenity  from  our  side 
two  of  the  best  and  most  beloved  men 
whom  we  have  about  us,  our  dear 


sons,  namely,  Bernard,  cardinal  pres- 
byter of  St.  Clement,  and  Roland, 
cardinal  presbyter  of  the  title  of  St. 
Mark  and  our  own  chancellor — as  be- 
ing men  who  are  conspicuous  for  their 
religion  and  prudence  and  honesty. 
And  we  most  urgently  request  thy 
Highness  to  receive  them  honorably  as 
well  as  kindly,  to  treat  them  fairly  and 
to  receive  without  hesitation,  as 
though  proceeding  from  our  lips,  what- 
ever they  say  on  our  part  to  thy  im- 
perial Majesty  concerning  this  matter 
and  concerning  other  things  which  per- 
tain to  the  honor  of  God  and  of  the 
holy  Roman  church,  and  also  to  the 
glory  and  exaltation  of  the  empire. 
And  do  not  doubt  to  lend  faith  to  their 
words  as  though  we  ourselves  had 
happened  to  utter  them. 

B.    EMPEROR   FREDERICK  T  BAR- 

BAROSSA:  MANIFESTO  OF 
OCTOBER,  1J57 

Inasmuch  as  the  divine  power,  from 
which  is  every  power  in  Heaven  and 
on  earth,  has  committed  to  us,  his 
anointed,  the  kingdom  and  the  empire 
to  be  ruled  over,  and  has  ordained  that 
the  peace  of  the  church  shall  be  pre- 
served by  the  arms  of  the  empire — not 
without  extreme  grief  of  heart  are  we 
compelled  to  complain  to  you,  be- 
loved, that,  from  the  head  of  the  holy 
church  on  which  Christ  impressed  the 
character  of  his  peace  and  love,  causes 
of  dissension,  seeds  of  evil,  the  poison 
of  a  pestiferous  disease  seem  to 
emanate.  Through  these,  unless  God 
avert  it,  we  fear  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  church  will  be  tainted,  the  unity 
riven,  a  schism  be  brought  about  be- 
tween the  kingdom  and  the  priesthood. 
For  recently,  while  we  were  holding 
court  at  Vesancon  and  with  due  watch- 
fulness were  treating  of  the  honor  of 
the  empire  and  of  the  safety  of  the 
church,  there  came  apostolic  legates 
asserting  that  they  brought  such  mes- 
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sage  to  our  majesty  that  from  it  the 
honor  of  our  empire  should  receive  no 
little  increase.  When,  on  the  first  day 
of  their  coming,  we  had  honorably  re- 
ceived them,  and,  on  the  second,  as  is 
the  custom,  we  sat  together  with  our 
princes  to  listen  to  their  report — they, 
as  if  inflated  with  the  mammon  of  un- 
righteousness, out  of  the  height  of  their 
pride,  from  the  summit  of  their  arro- 
gance, in  the  execrable  elation  of  their 
swelling  hearts,  did  present  to  us  a 
message  in  the  form  of  an  apostolic 
letter,  the  tenor  of  which  was  that  we 
should  always  keep  it  before  our 
mind's  eye  how  the  lord  pope  had 
conferred  upon  us  the  distinction  of 
the  imperial  crown  and  that  he  would 
not  regret  it  if  our  Highness  were  to 
receive  from  him  even  greater  bene- 
fices. This  was  the  message  of  paternal 
sweetness  which  was  to  foster  the  unity 
of  church  and  empire,  which  strove  to 
bind  together  both  with  a  bond  of 
peace,  which  enticed  the  minds  of  the 
hearers  to  the  concord  and  obedience 
of  both.  Of  a  truth  at  that  word, 
blasphemous  and  devoid  of  all  truth, 
not  only  did  the  imperial  majesty  con- 
ceive a  righteous  indignation,  but  also 
all  the  princes  who  were  present  were 
filled  with  such  fury  and  wrath  that, 
without  doubt,  they  would  have  con- 
demned those  two  unhallowed  pres- 
byters to  the  punishment  of  death  had 
not  our  presence  prevented  them. 
Whereupon,  since  many  similar  letters 
were  found  upon  them,  and  sealed 
forms  to  be  filled  out  afterwards  at 
their  discretion — by  means  of  which, 
as  has  hitherto  been  their  custom,  they 
intended  to  strive  throughout  all  the 
churches  of  the  kingdom  of  Germany, 
to  scatter  the  virus  conceived  by  their 
iniquity,  to  denude  the  altars,  to  carry 
away  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  God, 
to  strip  the  crosses:  lest  an  oppor- 
tunity should  be  given  them  of  pro- 
ceeding further,  we  caused  them  to  re- 


turn to  Rome  by  the  way  on  which 
they  had  come.  And,  inasmuch  as  the 
kingdom,  together  with  the  empire,  is 
ours  by  the  election  of  the  princes 
from  God  alone,  who,  by  the  passion 
of  His  Son  Christ  subjected  the  world 
to  the  rule  of  the  two  necessary 
swords;  and  since  the  apostle  Peter 
informed  the  world  with  this  teaching, 
"Fear  God,  honour  the  king":  who- 
ever shall  say  that  we  received  the 
imperial  crown  as  a  benefice  from  the 
lord  pope,  contradicts  the  divine  in- 
stitutions and  the  teaching  of  Peter, 
and  shall  be  guilty  of  a  lie.  Since,  more- 
over, we  have  hitherto  striven  to  rescue 
from  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians  the 
honor  and  liberty  of  the  church  which 
has  long  been  oppressed  by  the  yoke 
of  an  undue  servitude,  and  are  striving 
to  preserve  to  it  all  the  prerogatives  of 
its  dignity:  we  ask  you  as  one  to  con- 
dole with  us  over  such  ignominy  in- 
flicted on  us  and  on  the  empire,  trust- 
ing that  the  undivided  sincerity  of  your 
faith  will  not  permit  the  honor  of  the 
empire,  which,  from  the  foundation  of 
Rome  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  religion  up  to  your  own 
times  has  remained  glorious  and  un- 
diminished,  to  be  lessened  by  so  un- 
heard of  an  innovation.  And  be  it 
known  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
that  we  would  rather  incur  danger  of 
death  than  in  our  day  to  sustain  the 
shame  of  so  great  a  disaster. 

C.    POPE    ADRIAN    IV:    LETTER    TO 

EMPEROR   FREDERICK  1    BAR- 

BAROSSA,   FEBRUARY,    1158 

From  the  time  when,  God  disposing 
as  it  pleased  himself,  we  received  the 
charge  of  the  universal  church,  we 
have  so  taken  care  to  honor  thy  High- 
ness that,  from  day  to  day,  thy  mind 
ought  to  have  been  inflamed  more  and 
more  with  love  for  us  and  with  venera- 
tion for  the  apostolic  see.  Wherefore 
we  can  not  hear  without  great  astonish- 
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ment  that  when — having  heard  from 
the  suggestions  of  certain  men  that  thy 
anger  was  somewhat  aroused  against 
us — in  order  to  learn  thy  will  we  sent 
to  thy  presence  two  of  our  best  and 
greatest  brothers,  the  chancellor  Ro- 
land, namely,  of  the  title  of  Saint 
Mark,  and  Bernard  of  the  title  of  Saint 
Clement,  cardinal  presbyters,  who  had 
always  been  most  concerned  for  the 
honor  of  thy  Majesty  in  the  Roman 
church:  they  were  treated  otherwise 
than  was  becoming  to  the  imperial 
magnificence.  On  account  of  a  certain 
word,  indeed — ubeneficium,"  namely 
— thy  mind  is  said  to  have  been  moved 
to  anger;  which  word  ought  not  by  any 
means  to  have  aroused  the  ire  of  so 
great  a  man,  nor  even  of  any  lesser 
man.  For  although  this  word — namely, 
"beneficium" — is  used  by  some  in  a 
sense  different  from  that  which  it  has 
by  derivation,  it  should,  nevertheless, 
have  been  accepted  in  that  sense  which 
we  ourselves  attributed  to  it  and  which 
it  is  known  to  retain  from  its  origin. 
For  this  word  is  derived  from  "bonus" 
and  "factum,"  and  a  "beneficium"  is 
called  by  us  not  "a  fief"  but  a  "bonum 
factum."  It  is  found  in  this  significa- 
tion in  the  whole  body  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, where  it  speaks  of  the  "bene- 
ficium" of  God  not  as  a  fief  but  as  a 
benediction  and  good  deed  of  His  by 
which  we  are  said  to  be  governed  and 
nourished.  And  thy  Magnificence,  in- 
deed, clearly  recognizes  that  we  did 
so  well  and  so  honorably  place  the 
mark  of  the  imperial  dignity  upon  thy 
head  that  it  may  be  considered  by  all 
a  "bonum  factum."  Wherefore  when 
some  have  tried  to  distort  from  its  own 
to  another  signification  this  word  and 
that  other  one,  namely:  "we  have  con- 
ferred (contulimus)  upon  thee  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  imperial  crown,"  they 
have  done  this  not  upon  the  merits  of 
the  case,  but  of  their  own  will  and  at 
the  suggestion  of  those  who  by  no 


means  cherish  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom and  the  church.  For  by  this  word 
"contulimus"  we  mean  nothing  else 
than  what  we  said  above,  "imposui- 
mus."  But  that  thou  didst  afterwards, 
as  it  is  said,  order  ecclesiastics  to  be 
restrained  from  visiting,  as  they 
ought,  the  holy  Roman  church — if 
this  is  so,  thy  discretion,  as  we  hope, 
O  dearest  Son  in  Christ,  recognizes 
how  wrongly  this  was  done.  For  if  thou 
didst  have  against  us  anything  of  bitter- 
ness, thou  shouldst  have  intimated  it 
to  us  through  thy  envoys  and  letters 
and  we  would  have  taken  care  to  pro- 
vide for  thy  honor,  as  for  that  of  our 
dearest  son.  Now,  indeed,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  our  beloved  son,  Henry 
duke  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  we  send 
into  thy  presence  two  of  our  brothers, 
Henry  of  the  title  of  Saints  Nereus  and 
Achilles,  presbyter,  and  Jacinctus, 
deacon  of  Saint  Mary  in  Cosmide — 
both  cardinals,  prudent  and  honest 
men.  indeed.  And  we  urge  and  exhort 
thy  Highness  in  the  Lord  to  receive 
them  honestly  and  kindly.  And  thy  Ex- 
cellency may  know  that  what  shall  be 
intimated  by  them  on  our  part  to  thy 
Magnificence  has  proceeded  from  the 
sincerity  of  our  heart;  and,  on  the 
ground  of  this,  through  the  mediation 
of  the  aforesaid  duke,  our  son,  may 
thy  highness  strive  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  them,  so  that  between 
thee  and  thy  mother  the  holy  Roman 
church  no  soil  for  the  seeds  of  discord 
may  henceforth  remain. 

D.  THE  PEACH  OF  VENICE,  1177 

1.  The  lord  Emperor  Frederick  [II, 
according  as  he  has  received  the  lord 
Pope  Alexander  [III]  as  catholic  and 
universal  pope,  so  he  will  exhibit  to 
him  due  reverence,  just  as  his, 
Frederick's,  catholic  predecessors  have 
exhibited  it  to  his,  Alexander's,  cath- 
olic predecessors.  He  will  also  exhibit 
the  same  reverence  to  the  pope's  sue- 
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cessors  who  shall  be  catholically  en- 
throned. 

2.  And  the  lord  emperor  will  truly 
restore  peace  as  well  to  the  lord  Pope 
Alexander,  as  to  all  his  successors  and 
to  the  whole  Roman  church. 

3.  Every   possession    and   holding, 
moreover,  whether  of  a  prefecture  or 
of  any  other  thing,  which  the  Roman 
church  enjoyed   and  which  he  took 
away  of  himself  or  through  others,  he 
will  restore  in  good  faith;  saving  all  the 
rights    of    the    empire.    The    Roman 
church  also  will  restore  in  good  faith 
every  possession  and  holding  which  it 
took  away  from  him  through  itself  or 
through  others;  saving  all  the  rights  of 
the  Roman  church. 

4.  The  possessions  also  which  the 
lord  emperor  shall  restore,  he  will  also 
aid  in  retaining. 

5.  Likewise  also  all  the  vassals  of 
the  church  whom,  by  reason  of  the 
schism,  the  lord  emperor  took  away  or 
received,  the  lord  emperor  will  release 
and  will  restore  to  the  lord  Pope  Alex- 
ander and  to  the  Roman  church. 

6.  Moreover  the  lord  emperor  and 
the  lord  pope  will  mutually  aid  each 
other    in    preserving   the    honor    and 
rights  of  the  church  and  the  empire; 
the  lord  pope  as  a  benignant  father  will 
aid  his  devoted  and  most  beloved  son, 
the  most  Christian  emperor — and  the 
lord  emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a 
most  devoted  son  and  most  Christian 
emperor,    will    aid    his    beloved    and 
reverend   father,   the   Vicar   of   Saint 
Peter. 

7.  Whatever   things,   moreover,    at 
the  time  of  the  schism  and  by  reason 
of  it,  or  without  judicial  proceedings, 
have  been  taken  away  from  the  church 
by  the  lord  emperor  or  by  his  follow- 
ers, shall  be  restored  to  it. 

8.  The  empress  also  will  receive  the 
lord  Pope  Alexander  as  catholic  and 
universal  pope.  The  lord  King  Henry, 
their  son,  will  likewise  receive  him  and 


will  show  due  reverence  to  him  and 
his  catholic  successors,  and  the  oath 
which  the  lord  emperor  shall  take,  he 
will  also  take. 

9.  The  lord  emperor  and  the  lord 
King  Henry,  his   son,  closes   a  true 
peace  with  the  illustrious  king  of  Sicily 
for  15  years,  as  has  been  ordained  and 
put  in  writing  by  the  mediators  of  the 
peace. 

1 0.  He  closes  also  a  true  peace  with 
the  emperor  of  Constantinople  and  all 
the  aiders  of  the  Roman  church,  and 
he  will  make  no  evil  return  to  them, 
either  through  himself  or  through  his 
followers,  for  the  service  conferred  on 
the  Roman  church. 

11.  Concerning  the  complaints  and 
controversies,  moreover,  which,  before 
the  time  of  Pope  Adrian  were  at  issue 
between  the  church  and  the  empire, 
mediators  shall  be  constituted  on  the 
part  of  the  lord  pope  and  the  lord 
emperor,  to  whom  it  shall  be  given 
over  to  terminate  the  same  through  a 
judgment   or   through    an   agreement. 
But  if  the  aforesaid  mediators  can  not 
agree  the  matters  shall  be  terminated 
by  the  judgment  of  the  lord  pope  and 
the  lord  emperor,  or  of  him  or  of  them 
whom  they  shall  choose  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

12.  To    Christian,    moreover,    the 
said  chancellor,  the  archbishopric  of 
Mainz;  but  to  Philip,  the  archbishopric 
of  Cologne  shall  be  granted;  and  they 
shall  be  confirmed  to  them  with  all  the 
plenitude  of  the  archiepiscopal  dignity 
and  office.  And  the  first  archbishopric 
which  shall  be  vacant  in  the  German 
realm    shall    be    assigned    to    master 
Conrad  by  the  authority  of  the  lord 
pope  and  the  aid  of  the  lord  emperor, 
if,  however,  it  seems  suitable  for  him. 

13.  To    him    also    who    is    called 
Calixtus    one    abbey    shall    be   given. 
Those,  moreover,  who  were  called  his 
cardinals   shall   return   to   the   places 
which  they  held  before,  unless  they  had 
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renounced  them  by  their  own  will  or 
judgment;  and  they  shall  be  left  in  the 
grades  which  they  had  before  the 
schism. 

14.  Gero,    moreover,    now    called 
bishop  of  Halberstadt,  shall  be  uncon- 
ditionally   deposed,    and   Ulrich,   the 
true  bishop  of  Halberstadt,  shall  be 
restored.  Alienations  made  and  bene- 
fices given  by  Gero,  and  likewise  by 
all  intruders,  shall  be  cancelled  by  the 
authority  of  the  lord  pope  and  the 
lord  emperor  and  shall  be  restored  to 
their  churches. 

15.  Concerning  the  election  of  the 
Brandenburg   bishop   who   had   been 
elected  to  the  Bremen  archbishopric  an 
investigation  shall  be  made,  and,  if  it 
shall  be  found  canonical,  he  shall  be 
transferred  to  that  church.  And  what- 
ever things   have   been   alienated   or 
given  as  benefices  by  Baldwin,  who 
now  rules  over  the  Bremen  church, 
shall  be  restored  to  that  church  as  shall 
be  canonical  and  just. 

16.  Likewise  what  was  taken  from 
the  Salzburg  church  at  the  time  of  the 
schism,  shall  be  restored  to  it  in  full. 

17.  All  the  clergy  who  belong  to 
Italy  or  to  other  regions  outside  of 
the  German  realm  shall  be  left  to  the 
disposition  and  judgment  of  the  lord 
Pope  Alexander  and  his  successors. 
But  if  it  please  the  lord  emperor  to 
ask  for  a  continuance  in  their  grades 
of    some    who    canonically    received 
them,  he  shall  be  heard  to  the  extent 
of  10  or  12,  if  he  wish  to  insist. 

18.  Garsidonius,  moreover,  of  Man- 
tua, shall  be  restored  to  his  former 
bishopric,  in  such  way,  however,  that 
he  who  now  is  bishop  of  Mantua  shall, 
by  the  authority  of  the  lord  pope  and 
the  aid  of  the  lord  emperor,  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  bishopric  of  Trent;  un- 
less, perchance,  it  shall  be  agreed  be- 
tween the  lord  pope  and  the  lord  em- 
peror that  provision  shall  be  made  for 
him  in  another  bishopric. 


19.  The    archpresbyter    of    Sacco, 
moreover,    shall    be    restored    in    all 
plenitude  to  his  former  archpresbytery 
and  to  the  other  benefices  which  he 
had  before  the  schism. 

20.  All    those    ordained    by    any 
former  primates,  or  by  their  delegates, 
in  the  realm  of  Germany,  shall  be  re- 
stored  to   the   grades   thus   received; 
nor  shall  they  be  oppressed  by  reason 
of  this  schism. 

21.  Concerning,  moreover,  the  said 
bishops  of  Strassburg  and  Basel,  who 
were  ordained  by  Guido  of  Crema, 
the  matter  shall,  in  that  same  realm, 
be  committed  by  the  aforesaid  medi- 
ators to  10  or  8  men  whom  they  them- 
selves  shall   choose:   and  these   shall 
swear  on  oath  that  they  will  give  such 
counsel  on  their  own  accord  to  the 
Roman  pontiff  and  the  lord  emperor, 
as  they  find  that  they  can  give  accord- 
ing to   the   canons;   without   danger, 
namely,  to  the  souls  of  the  lord  em- 
peror  and   the   lord   pope   and   their 
own;  and  the  lord  pope  will  acquiesce 
in  their  counsel. 

22.  The  lord  pope,  moreover,  and 
all  the  cardinals,  just  as  they  have  re- 
ceived the  lord  Emperor  Frederick  as 
Roman  and  catholic  emperor,  so  they 
will  receive  Beatrix  his  serene  wife  as 
catholic    and    Roman    empress,    pro- 
vided,   however,    that    she    shall    be 
crowned  by  the  lord  pope  Alexander 
or  by  his  legate.  They  will   receive, 
moreover,   the  lord  Henry  their  son 
as  catholic  king. 

23.  The  lord  pope  and  the  cardinals 
will  close  a  true  peace  with  the  lord 
Emperor  Frederick  and  the  Empress 
Beatrix,   and  King  Henry  their  son, 
and  all  their  supporters,  save  as  to  the 
spiritual  matters  which  by  the  present 
writing  are  left  to  the  disposition  and 
judgment  of  the  lord  Pope  Alexander, 
and  saving  all  the  rights  of  the  Roman 
church   against  the   detainers   of  the 
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possessions  of  Saint  Peter,  and  saving 
those  things  which  are  prescribed 
above  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  church 
as  on  the  part  of  the  lord  emperor  and 
of  the  empire. 

24.  Moreover  the  lord  pope  prom- 
ises that  he  will  observe  the  above 
peace  to  the  letter,  and  so  will  all  the 
cardinals;  and  he  shall  cause  a  docu- 
ment to  be  drawn  up  to  this  effect, 
signed  by  all  the  cardinals.  The  cardi- 
nals themselves,  also,  shall  draw  up  a 
writing  in  confirmation  of  the  above 
peace,  and  will  place  their  seals  to  it. 

25.  And  the  lord  pope,  calling  to- 
gether a  council  as  quickly  as  it  can 
be  done,  shall,  together  with  the  cardi- 
nal bishops  and  the  monks  and  ecclesi- 
astics who  shall  be  present,   declare 
the  excommunication  against  all  who 
shall  attempt  to  infringe  this  peace. 
Then  in  a  general  council  he  shall  do 
the  same. 

26.  Many  also  of  the  Roman  nobles 
and  the  chief  lords  of  the  Campagna 
shall  confirm  this  peace  with  an  oath. 

27.  The  emperor,   moreover,   shall 
confirm  with  his  own  oath  and  that  of 
the  princes,  the  aforesaid  peace  with 
the  church,  and  the  aforesaid  peace  of 
15  years  with  the  illustrious  king  of 
Sicily,  and  the  truce  with  the  Lom- 
bards— for    six   years,    namely,    from 
the  Calends  of  next  August;  and  he 
shall  cause  the  Lombards  who  are  of 
his  party  to  confirm  this  same  truce, 
as  has  been  arranged  and  put  down 
in  the  general  wording  of  the  truce. 
But  if  there  shall  be  any  one  in  the 
party  of  the  emperor  who  shall  refuse 
to  swear  to  the  aforesaid  truce,  the 
emperor  shall  command  all  who  are  of 


his  party,  by  the  fealty  due  him  and 
for  the  sake  of  his  favor,  to  lend  no 
aid  to  such  person,  and  not  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  or  oppose  those  who  wish 
to  do  him  harm;  and  if  any  one  shall 
do  him  harm,  he  shall  not  be  account- 
able for  it.  The  emperor,  moreover, 
will  not  recall  that  mandate  so  long 
as  the  truce  shall  last.  And  the  lord 
King  Henry,  his  son,  shall  confirm  the 
aforesaid,  as  has  been  stated  in  the 
writing.  The  lord  emperor,  also,  shall 
corroborate  the  aforesaid  peace  with 
the  church,  and  with  the  illustrious 
king  of  Sicily  for  15  years,  and  the 
truce  with  the  Lombards,  in  a  writing 
of  his  own,  and  with  his  own  signa- 
ture and  that  of  the  princes. 

28.  But  if,  which  God  forbid,  the 
lord  pope  should  die  first,  the  lord  em- 
peror and  the  lord  King  Henry,  his 
son,  and  the  princes  shall  firmly  ob- 
serve this  form  of  peace  and  agreement 
as  regards  his  successors,  and  all  the 
cardinals  and  the  whole  Roman 
church,  and  the  illustrious  king  of 
Sicily  and  the  Lombards,  and  the 
others  who  feel  with  them.  Likewise 
if,  which  God  forbid,  the  lord  em- 
peror should  die  first,  the  lord  pope 
and  the  cardinals  and  the  Roman 
church  shall  firmly  observe  the  afore- 
said peace  as  regards  his  successor, 
and  Beatrix  his  serene  wife,  and  King 
Henry,  his  son,  and  all  who  belong  to 
the  German  realm,  and  all  his  support- 
ers, as  has  been  said  before. 

(Signed  by  Wicmann,  archbishop  of 
Magdeburg;  Philip,  archbishop  of  Co- 
logne; Christian,  archbishop  of  Mainz; 
Arnold,  archbishop  of  Treves;  Arduin, 
the  imperial  prothonotary.) 
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A.    DECRETAL    "NOVIT    1LLE,"     1204 

HE  KNOWS,  Who  ignores  nothing  and 
Who,  knowing  the  secrets,  is  searcher 
of  hearts,  that  we  love  our  illustrious 
son  in  Christ,  Philip,  king  of  the 
French,  with  pure  heart,  good  con- 
science and  unpretended  fidelity;  we 
genuinely  favor  his  honor,  success  and 
prosperity,  pondering  on  the  growth 
of  the  French  kingdom  and  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  Apostolic  See  and  wishing 
that  this  kingdom,  blessed  by  God, 
may  always  remain  in  devotion  to  Him 
and  never  depart — as  we  hope — from 
this  devotion;  for,  although  sometimes, 
here  and  there,  the  influence  of  the 
wicked  angels  appears,  we  shall  en- 
deavor— not  ignoring  the  astuteness  of 
Satan — to  prevent  his  temptations, 
hoping  that  the  said  king  will  not  al- 
low himself  to  be  tempted  by  his  falla- 
cies. 

No  one,  therefore,  may  suppose  that 
we  intend  to  disturb  or  diminish  the 
jurisdiction  or  power  of  the  illustrious 
king  of  the  French  just  as  he  himself 
does  not  want  to  and  should  not  im- 
pede our  jurisdiction  and  power;  as  we 
are  insufficient  to  discharge  all  our 
jurisdiction,  why  should  we  wish  to 
usurp  that  of  someone  else?  But  the 
Lord  said  in  the  Gospel:  "if  thy 
brother  shall  offend  against  thee,  go, 
and  rebuke  him  between  thee  and  him 
alone.  If  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  shalt 
gain  thy  brother.  And  if  he  will  not 
hear  thee,  take  with  thee  one  or  two 
more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or 
three  witnesses  every  word  may  stand. 
And  if  he  will  not  hear  them,  tell  the 
Church.  And  if  he  will  not  hear  the 
Church,  let  him  be  to  thee  as  the 


heathen  and  publican."  And  the  king 
of  England  is  prepared,  so  he  says,  to 
prove  sufficiently  that  the  king  of  the 
French  sins  against  him,  that  he  him- 
self tried  to  correct  him  according  to 
the  Evangelic  rule  and  then,  when  he 
had  no  success,  he  told  the  Church 
about  it.  And  how  could  we,  who  have 
been  called  by  the  Highest  disposition 
to  the  government  of  the  whole 
Church,  fail  to  obey  the  Divine  man- 
date and  not  to  proceed  according  to 
its  form  unless,  perhaps,  he  produces 
in  our  presence  or  in  the  presence  of 
our  Legate  a  sufficient  plea  to  the  con- 
trary? For  we  do  not  intend  to  render 
justice  in  feudal  matters,  in  which  the 
jurisdiction  belongs  to  him,  unless 
something  may  be  detracted  from  the 
common  law  by  some  special  privilege 
or  contrary  custom,  but  we  want  to  de- 
cide in  the  matter  of  sins,  of  which 
the  censure  undoubtedly  pertains  to 
us  and  we  can  and  must  exercise  it 
against  any  one. 

In  this,  indeed,  we  do  not  lean  on 
human  constitutions,  but  much  more 
on  Divine  law,  because  our  power  is 
not  from  man  but  from  God:  any  one 
who  has  a  sound  mind  knows  that  it 
belongs  to  our  office  to  draw  away 
any  Christian  from  any  mortal  sin  and, 
if  he  despises  the  correction,  to  coerce 
him  with  ecclesiastical  penalties. 

That  we  can  and  also  must  coerce 
is  obvious  from  the  words  which  the 
Lord  said  to  the  prophet  who  was  one 
of  the  priests  of  Anathot:  "Lo,  1  have 
set  thee  this  day  over  the  nations  and 
over  kingdoms,  to  root  up  and  to  pull 
down,  and  to  waste,  and  to  destroy,  to 
build,  and  to  plant."  It  is,  indeed,  ob- 
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vious  that  what  is  to  be  rooted  up, 
pulled  down  and  destroyed  is  all  mor- 
tal sin.  Besides,  when  the  Lord  handed 
over  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  to  Saint  Peter,  He  told  him: 
"Whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  upon 
earth,  it  shall  be  bound  also  in  Heaven; 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  upon 
earth,  it  shall  be  loosed  also  in 
Heaven."  Nobody  will  certainly  doubt 
that  he  who  commits  mortal  sins  is 
bound  before  God.  If  therefore  Peter 
is  to  imitate  the  Divine  justice,  he  must 
bind  on  earth  those  who  are  known 
to  be  bound  in  Heaven.  Somebody 
might,  perhaps,  say  that  the  kings  are 
to  be  dealt  with  differently  from  the 
others.  But,  as  we  know,  it  is  written 
in  the  Divine  law:  'There  shall  be  no 
difference  in  persons;  you  shall  hear 
the  little  as  well  as  the  great;  neither 
shall  you  respect  any  man's  person,  be- 
cause it  is  the  judgment  of  God";  and 
Saint  James  is  witness  of  it  how  such 
a  discrimination  occurs:  "If  there  shall 
come  into  your  assembly  a  man  having 
a  golden  ring,  in  fine  apparel,  and 
there  shall  come  in  also  a  poor  man 
in  mean  attire,  and  you  have  respect 
for  him  that  is  clothed  with  the  fine 
apparel,  and  shall  say  to  him:  Sit  thou 
here  well;  but  say  to  the  poor  man: 
Stand  thou  there,  or  sit  under  my  foot- 
stool." We  are  thus  entitled  to  wield 
the  power  to  proceed  in  this  manner  in 
any  criminal  sin,  in  order  to  recall  the 
sinner  back  from  vice  to  virtue  and 
from  error  to  truth,  and  particularly 
so  if  sins  arc  committed  against  peace 
which  is  the  bond  of  charity. 

As  the  treaties  of  peace  should  be 
ultimately  renewed  between  the  two 
kings  and  as  they  had  been  confirmed 
on  both  sides  by  duly  sworn  oaths, 
but  not  fulfilled  within  the  fixed  time, 
could  we  not  examine  these  religious 
oaths — which  undoubtedly  pertain  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church — in  or- 
der to  cause  the  broken  peace  treaties 


to  be  restored?  Lest  we  seem  to  favor 
hypocritically  such  a  discord,  to  con- 
ceal the  destruction  of  sacred  places 
and  to  neglect  the  ruin  of  Christian 
people,  we  gave  the  instruction  to  the 
above-said  Legate,  our  beloved  son  the 
Abbot  of  Casamari,  that,  unless  the 
king  [of  France]  re-establishes  a  solid 
peace  with  the  aforementioned  king 
[of  England],  or  concludes  an  adequate 
truce,  or  at  least  remains  humbly 
passive,  this  Abbot  and  our  venera- 
able  brother,  the  Archbishop  of 
Bourges,  should  extrajudicially  investi- 
gate whether  the  complaints,  which  the 
king  of  the  English  raised  against  him 
before  the  Church,  are  just,  or  whether 
that  his  defence  against  the  plaintiff  is 
substantiated,  which  he  had  expressed 
in  the  letter  he  sent  to  us,  not  omitting 
to  observe  the  procedure  that  we  had 
fixed  for  him.  And  we  enjoin  to  you 
all  by  this  Apostolic  letter  and  clearly 
order  in  virtue  of  your  obedience  that 
when  the  said  Abbot  shall  have  carried 
out  the  Apostolic  instructions  in  this 
matter,  you  should  accept  his  sentence 
— which  will  be  actually  our  sentence 
— in  a  humble  manner,  observe  it  and 
make  it  to  be  observed  by  others, 
knowing  that  if  you  depart  from  it, 
we  will  punish  your  disobedience. 

B.    DECRETAL  "VENERABILEM 
FRATREM,"    MARCH,    1202 

We  have  kindly  received  our  venera- 
ble brother,  the  Archbishop  of  Salz- 
burg, and  our  beloved  son  the  Abbot 
of  Salmansweiler,  and  the  noble  mar- 
grave of  the  East,  who  were  sent  by 
some  princes  as  envoys  to  the  Apos- 
tolic See,  and  we  decided  to  grant  them 
a  benevolent  audience.  The  letter 
which  had  been  dispatched  through 
them  by  some  noble  princes,  we  caused 
to  be  read  carefully  and  we  have  noted 
everything  which  it  contained.  Among 
other  things  some  princes  use  chiefly 
the  objection  that  our  venerable 
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brother,  the  Bishop  of  Palestrina  and 
Legate  of  the  Apostolic  See,  behaved 
either  as  an  Elector  or  as  a  judge;  if 
as  Elector,  he  threw  his  sickle  in  a 
stranger's  harvest  and,  interfering  with 
the  election,  disparaged  the  dignity  of 
Electors;  if  as  a  judge,  it  seems  obvious 
that  he  proceeded  wrongly  because 
one  of  the  parties  was  absent,  was  not 
called  upon  and  thus  should  not  have 
been  judged  as  contumacious. 

Just  as  we — who  owe  justice  to  par- 
ticular persons  according  to  the  serv- 
ice connected  with  the  Apostolic  office 
— do  not  want  our  justice  to  be 
usurped  by  others,  so  we  do  not  wish 
to  vindicate  to  ourselves  the  rights  of 
the  princes.  Wherefore  we  recognize, 
as  we  should,  the  right  and  power  of 
those  princes  to  whom  it  is  known  to 
pertain  by  right  and  ancient  custom  to 
elect  a  king  who  is  subsequently  to  be 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of  Emperor; 
and  particularly  so  as  this  right  and 
power  has  come  to  them  from  the 
Apostolic  See,  which  had  transferred 
the  Roman  Empire  from  the  Greeks 
to  the  Germans  in  the  person  of 
Charlemagne.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  princes  should  recognize,  and  they 
actually  do  recognize,  that  the  right 
and  authority  to  examine  the  person 
elected  as  king — who  is  to  be  pro- 
moted to  the  office  of  Emperor — be- 
long to  us,  who  anoint,  consecrate  and 
crown  him.  For  it  is  usually  and  gen- 
erally observed  that  the  examination 
of  the  person  appertains  to  him  to 
whom  belongs  the  laying-on  of  hands. 
Consequently,  if  the  princes  not  only 
by  divided  votes  but  even  unanimously 
elected  as  king  a  sacrilegious  or  ex- 
communicated man,  a  tyrant  or  an 
idiot,  a  heretic  or  a  pagan,  should  we 
anoint,  consecrate  and  crown  such  a 
man?  Certainly  not! 

And  it  is  obvious  both  from  law  and 
precedent  that,  if  in  an  election  the 
votes  of  the  princes  are  divided,  we 


can  favor,  after  due  warning  and  ade- 
quate waiting,  one  of  the  two  parties, 
the  more  so  as  the  unction,  consecra- 
tion and  coronation  will  be  demanded 
of  us  and  it  has  often  happened  that 
both  parties  demanded  it.  For  if  the 
princes,  after  having  been  warned  and 
granted  a  delay,  either  can  not  or  will 
not  agree,  the  Apostolic  See  would 
have  no  advocate  and  defender  and, 
therefore,  would  not  their  fault  result 
in  penalizing  her? 

As  we  can  not  be  diverted  from 
our  intention  by  any  occasion,  we  shall 
keep  to  it  most  persistently  and  as  you 
had  often  suggested  to  us  not  to  sup- 
port that  duke  [Philip  of  Hohen- 
staufen],  we  now  admonish  your  No- 
bility and  enjoin  by  this  Apostolic  let- 
ter that — since  you  rely  on  our  favor 
and  we  hope  for  your  devotion — you 
abandon  entirely  the  cause  of  the 
aforesaid  Duke  Philip  in  spite  of  any 
oath  that  you  might  have  taken  to- 
wards him  with  regard  to  the  kingdom; 
because,  as  he  can  not  obtain  the  Im- 
perial dignity,  having  been  rejected, 
such  oaths  need  not  to  be  observed. 
But  adhere,  openly  and  effectively,  to 
King  Otto  whom  we  intend  to  call — 
with  the  Lord's  help — to  the  Imperial 
crown;  if,  following  this  our  admoni- 
tion, you  adhere  to  him,  you  shall  de- 
serve particularly  and  be  among  the 
first  to  obtain  his  favor  and  benevolence 
and  in  this  you  shall  have,  for  the  love 
of  your  Nobility,  our  full  support. 

C.    LETTER  "SICUT  UNIVERS1TAT1S 
CONDITOR,"  3  NOVEMBER    1198 

Just  as  God,  founder  of  the  uni- 
verse, has  constituted  two  large  lumi- 
naries in  the  firmament  of  Heaven,  a 
major  one  to  dominate  the  day  and  a 
minor  one  to  dominate  the  night,  so  he 
has  established  in  the  firmament  of  the 
Universal  Church,  which  is  signified 
by  the  name  of  Heaven,  two  great 
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dignities,  a  major  one  to  preside,  so 
to  speak,  over  the  days  of  the  souls, 
and  a  minor  one  to  preside  over  the 
nights  of  the  bodies.  They  are  the 
Pontifical  authority  and  the  royal 
power.  Thus,  as  the  moon  receives  its 
light  from  the  sun  and  for  this  very 
reason  is  minor  both  in  quantity  and  in 
quality,  in  its  size  and  in  its  effect,  so 
the  royal  power  derives  from  the 
Pontifical  authority  the  splendor  of  its 
dignity,  the  more  of  which  is  inherent 
in  it,  the  less  is  the  light  with  which 
it  is  adorned,  whereas  the  more  it  is 
distant  from  its  reach,  the  more  it 
benefits  in  splendor.  Both  these  powers 
or  leaderships  have  had  their  seat 
established  in  Italy,  which  country 
consequently  obtained  the  precedence 
over  all  provinces  by  Divine  disposi- 
tion. And  therefore,  as  it  is  lawful  that 


we  should  extend  the  watchfulness  of 
our  providence  to  all  provinces,  we 
must  especially  and  with  paternal  so- 
licitude provide  for  Italy  where  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  religion 
has  been  set  up  and  where  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  priesthood  and  king- 
ship stands  prominent  through  the 
primacy  of  the  Apostolic  See. 

We  therefore  admonish  and  exhort 
you  all  in  the  Lord  through  this 
Apostolic  letter,  enjoining  that  since 
you  receive  a  true  and  firm  assurance 
from  us  who — as  it  is  fitting  for  the 
Apostolic  dignity — intend  to  do  more 
for  you  than  we  want  to  promise,  you 
should  always  endeavor  to  act  in  a 
way  which  would  add  to  the  honor  and 
growth  of  the  Roman  Church  so  as  to 
deserve  and  strengthen  the  pledge  of 
her  favor  and  friendship. 


76.  Canons  of  the  Fourth  Later  an  Council,  1215 

From  Disciplinary  Decrees  of  the  General  Councils,  trans,  by  Henry  J. 
Schroeder,  O.P.  (St.  Louis:  B.  Herder  Book  Co.,  1937),  pp.  236-296, 
passim. 


1.  WE  FIRMLY  believe  and  openly 
confess  that  there  is  only  one  true 
God,  eternal  and  immense,  omnipo- 
tent, unchangeable,  incomprehensible, 
and  inelTable,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost;  three  Persons  indeed  but  one 
essence,  substance,  or  nature  abso- 
lutely simple;  the  Father  (proceeding) 
from  no  one,  but  the  Son  from  the 
Father  only,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
equally  from  both,  always  without  be- 
ginning and  end.  The  Father  begetting, 
the  Son  begotten,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
proceeding;  consubstantial  and  co- 
equal, co-omnipotent  and  coeternal, 
the  one  principle  of  the  universe,  Crea- 
tor of  all  things  invisible  and  visible, 
spiritual  and  coVporeal,  who  from  the 
beginning  of  time  and  by  His  omnipo- 


tent power  made  from  nothing  crea- 
tures both  spiiitual  and  corporeal; 
angelic,  namely,  and  mundane,  and 
then  human,  as  it  were,  common,  com- 
posed of  spirit  and  body.  The  devil 
and  the  other  demons  were  indeed 
created  by  God  good  by  nature  but 
they  became  bad  through  themselves; 
man,  however,  sinned  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  devil.  This  Holy  Trinity  in  its 
common  essence  undivided  and  in 
personal  properties  divided,  through 
Moses,  the  holy  prophets,  and  other 
servants  gave  to  the  human  race  at  the 
most  opportune  intervals  of  time  the 
doctrine  of  salvation. 

And  finally,  Jesus  Christ,  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God  made  flesh  by  the 
entire  Trinity,  conceived  with  the  co- 
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operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  of  Mary 
ever  Virgin,  made  true  man,  composed 
of  a  rational  soul  and  human  flesh, 
one  Person  in  two  natures,  pointed  out 
more  clearly  the  way  of  life.  Who  ac- 
cording to  His  divinity  is  immortal 
and  impassable,  according  to  His 
humanity  was  made  passable  and  mor- 
tal, suffered  on  the  cross  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  human  race,  and  being 
dead  descended  into  hell,  rose  from 
the  dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven. 
But  He  descended  in  soul,  arose  in 
flesh,  and  ascended  equally  in  both; 
He  will  come  at  the  end  of  the  world 
to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead  and 
will  render  to  the  reprobate  and  to  the 
elect  according  to  their  works.  Who  all 
shall  rise  with  their  own  bodies  which 
they  have  that  they  may  receive  ac- 
cording to  their  merits,  whether  good 
or  bad,  the  latter  eternal  punishment 
with  the  devil,  the  former  eternal  glory 
with  Christ. 

There  is  one  Universal  Church  of 
the  faithful,  outside  of  which  there  is 
absolutely  no  salvation.  In  which 
there  is  the  same  priest  and  sacrifice, 
Jesus  Christ,  whose  body  and  blood 
are  truly  contained  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  altar  under  the  forms  of  bread 
and  wine;  the  bread  being  changed 
(transubstantiatio)  by  divine  power 
into  the  body,  and  the  wine  into  the 
blood,  so  that  to  realize  the  mystery  of 
unity  we  may  receive  of  Him  what  He 
has  received  of  us.  And  this  sacra- 
ment no  one  can  effect  except  the 
priest  who  has  been  duly  ordained  in 
accordance  with  the  keys  of  the 
Church,  which  Jesus  Christ  Himself 
gave  to  the  Apostles  and  their  suc- 
cessors. 

But  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  which 
by  the  invocation  of  each  Person  of 
the  Trinity,  namely,  of  the  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  is  effected  in 
water,  duly  conferred  on  children  and 
adults  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the 


Church  by  anyone  whatsoever,  leads 
to  salvation.  And  should  anyone  after 
the  reception  of  baptism  have  fallen 
into  sin,  by  true  repentance  he  can 
always  be  restored.  Not  only  virgins 
and  those  practicing  chastity,  but  also 
those  united  in  marriage,  through  the 
right  faith  and  through  works  pleasing 
to  God,  can  merit  eternal  salva- 
tion. .  .  . 

3.  We  excommunicate  and  anath- 
ematize every  heresy  that  raises  itself 
against  the  holy,  orthodox  and  Cath- 
olic faith  which  we  have  above  ex- 
plained; condemning  all  heretics  un- 
der whatever  names  they  may  be 
known,  for  while  they  have  different 
faces,  they  are  nevertheless  bound  to 
each  other  by  their  tails,  since  in  all  of 
them  vanity  is  a  common  element. 
Those  condemned,  being  handed  over 
to  the  secular  rulers  or  their  bailiffs, 
let  them  be  abandoned,  to  be  punished 
with  due  justice,  clerics  being  first  de- 
graded from  their  orders.  As  to  the 
property  of  the  condemned,  if  they 
are  laymen,  let  it  be  confiscated;  if 
clerics,  let  it  be  applied  to  the  churches 
from  which  they  received  revenues. 
But  those  who  are  only  suspected,  due 
consideration  being  given  to  the  nature 
of  the  suspicion  and  the  character  of 
the  person,  unless  they  prove  their 
innocence  by  a  proper  defense,  let 
them  be  anathematized  and  avoided  by 
all  until  they  have  made  suitable  satis- 
faction; but  if  they  have  been  under 
excommunication  for  one  year,  then 
let  them  be  condemned  as  heretics. 
Secular  authorities,  whatever  office 
they  may  hold,  shall  be  admonished 
and  induced  and  if  necessary  com- 
pelled by  ecclesiastical  censure,  that 
as  they  wish  to  be  esteemed  and  num- 
bered among  the  faithful,  so  for  the 
defense  of  the  faith  they  ought  pub- 
licly to  take  an  oath  that  they  will 
strive  in  good  faith  and  to  the  best  of 
their  ability  to  exterminate  in  the 
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territories  subject  to  their  jurisdiction 
all  heretics  pointed  out  by  the  Church; 
so  that  whenever  anyone  shall  have 
assumed  authority,  whether  spiritual 
or  temporal,  let  him  be  bound  to  con- 
firm this  decree  by  oath.  But  if  a  tem- 
poral ruler,  after  having  been  requested 
and  admonished  by  the  Church,  should 
neglect  to  cleanse  his  territory  of  this 
heretical  foulness,  let  him  be  excom- 
municated by  the  metropolitan  and 
the  other  bishops  of  the  province.  If 
he  refuses  to  make  satisfaction  within 
a  year,  let  the  matter  be  made  known 
to  the  supreme  pontiff,  that  he  may  de- 
clare the  ruler's  vassals  absolved  from 
their  allegiance  and  may  offer  the  ter- 
ritory to  be  ruled  by  Catholics,  who 
on  the  extermination  of  the  heretics 
may  possess  it  without  hindrance  and 
preserve  it  in  the  purity  of  faith;  the 
right,  however,  of  the  chief  ruler  is  to 
be  respected  so  long  as  he  oilers  no 
obstacle  in  this  matter  and  permits 
freedom  of  action.  The  same  law  is  to 
be  observed  in  regard  to  those  who 
have  no  chief  rulers  (that  is,  are  inde- 
pendent). Catholics  who  have  girded 
themselves  with  the  cross  for  the  ex- 
termination of  the  heretics,  shall  en- 
joy the  indulgences  and  privileges 
granted  to  those  who  go  in  defense  of 
the  Holy  Land. 

We  decree  that  those  who  give 
credence  to  the  teachings  of  the  here- 
tics, as  well  as  those  who  receive,  de- 
fend, and  patronize  them,  are  excom- 
municated; and  we  firmly  declare  that 
after  any  one  of  them  has  been 
branded  with  excommunication,  if  he 
has  deliberately  failed  to  make  satis- 
faction within  a  year,  let  him  incur 
ipso  jure  the  stigma  of  infamy  and  let 
him  not  be  admitted  to  public  offices 
or  deliberations,  and  let  him  not  take 
part  in  the  election  of  others  to  such 
offices  or  use  his  right  to  give  testi- 
mony in  a  court  of  law.  Let  him  also 
be  intestable,  that  he  may  not  have  the 


free  exercise  of  making  a  will,  and  let 
him  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  in- 
heritance. Let  no  one  be  urged  to  give 
an  account  to  him  in  any  matter,  but 
let  him  be  urged  to  give  an  account 
to  others.  If  perchance  he  be  a  judge, 
let  his  decisions  have  no  force,  nor 
let  any  cause  be  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion. If  he  be  an  advocate,  let  his  as- 
sistance by  no  means  be  sought.  If  a 
notary,  let  the  instruments  drawn  up 
by  him  be  considered  worthless,  for, 
the  author  being  condemned,  let  them 
enjoy  a  similar  fate.  In  all  similar  cases 
we  command  that  the  same  be  ob- 
served. If,  however,  he  be  a  cleric,  let 
him  be  deposed  from  every  office  and 
benefice,  that  the  greater  the  fault  the 
graver  may  be  the  punishment  in- 
flicted. 

If  any  refuse  to  avoid  such  after 
they  have  been  ostracized  by  the 
Church,  let  them  be  excommunicated 
till  they  have  made  suitable  satisfac- 
tion. Clerics  shall  not  give  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  Church  to  such  pestilen- 
tial people,  nor  shall  they  presume  to 
give  them  Christian  burial,  or  to  re- 
ceive their  alms  or  offerings;  other- 
wise they  shall  be  deprived  of  their 
office,  to  which  they  may  not  be  re- 
stored without  a  special  indult  of  the 
Apostolic  See.  Similarly,  all  regulars, 
on  whom  also  this  punishment  may  be 
imposed,  let  their  privileges  be  nulli- 
fied in  that  diocese  in  which  they  have 
presumed  to  perpetrate  such  excesses. 

But  since  some,  under  the  "appear- 
ance of  godliness,  but  denying  the 
power  thereof,"  as  the  Apostle  says, 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  authority 
to  preach,  as  the  same  Apostle  says: 
"How  shall  they  preach  unless  they  be 
sent?",  all  those  prohibited  or  not 
sent,  who,  without  the  authority  of  the 
Apostolic  See  or  of  the  Catholic 
bishop  of  the  locality,  shall  presume 
to  usurp  the  office  of  preaching  either 
publicly  or  privately,  shall  be  excom- 
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municated  and  unless  they  amend,  and 
the  sooner  the  better,  they  shall  be 
visited  with  a  further  suitable  penalty. 
We  add,  moreover,  that  every  arch- 
bishop or  bishop  should  himself  or 
through  his  archdeacon  or  some  other 
suitable  persons,  twice  or  at  least  once 
a  year  make  the  rounds  of  his  diocese 
in  which  report  has  it  that  heretics 
dwell,  and  there  compel  three  or  more 
men  of  good  character  or,  if  it  should 
be  deemed  advisable,  the  entire  neigh- 
borhood, to  swear  that  if  anyone  know 
of  the  presence  there  of  heretics  or 
others  holding  secret  assemblies,  or 
differing  from  the  common  way  of  the 
faithful  in  faith  and  morals,  they  will 
make  them  known  to  the  bishop.  The 
latter  shall  then  call  together  before 
him  those  accused,  who,  if  they  do 
not  purge  themselves  of  the  matter  of 
which  they  are  accused,  or  if  after  the 
rejection  of  their  error  they  lapse  into 
their  former  wickedness,  shall  be 
canonically  punished.  But  if  any  of 
them  by  damnable  obstinacy  should 
disapprove  of  the  oath  and  should  per- 
chance be  unwilling  to  swear,  from  this 
very  fact  let  them  be  regarded  as  her- 
etics. 

We  wish,  therefore,  and  in  virtue  of 
obedience  strictly  command,  that  to 
carry  out  these  instructions  effectively 
the  bishops  exercise  throughout  their 
dioceses  a  scrupulous  vigilance  if  they 
wish  to  escape  canonical  punishment. 
If  from  sufficient  evidence  it  is  ap- 
parent that  a  bishop  is  negligent  or  re- 
miss in  cleansing  his  diocese  of  the 
ferment  of  heretical  wickedness,  let 
him  be  deposed  from  the  episcopal 
office  and  let  another,  who  will  and 
can  confound  heretical  depravity,  be 
substituted. 

4.  Though  we  wish  to  favor  and 
honor  the  Greeks,  who  in  our  days  are 
returning  to  the  obedience  of  the 
Apostolic  See,  by  permitting  them  to 
retain  their  customs  and  rites  in  so 


far  as  the  interests  of  God  allow  us, 
in  those  things,  however,  that  are  a 
danger  to  souls  and  derogatory  to  ec- 
clesiastical propriety,  we  neither  wish 
nor  ought  to  submit  to  them.  After 
the  Church  of  the  Greeks  with  some  of 
her  accomplices  and  supporters  had 
severed  herself  from  the  obedience  of 
the  Apostolic  See,  to  such  an  extent 
did  the  Greeks  begin  hating  the  Latins 
that  among  other  things  which  they 
impiously  committed  derogatory  to  the 
Latins  was  this,  that  when  Latin  priests 
had  celebrated  upon  their  altars,  they 
would  not  offer  the  sacrifice  upon 
those  altars  till  the  altars  had  first  been 
washed,  as  if  by  this  they  had  been  de- 
filed. Also,  those  baptized  by  the 
Latins  the  Greeks  rashly  presume  to 
rebaptize,  and  even  till  now,  as  we 
understand,  there  are  some  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  do  this.  Desirous,  therefore, 
of  removing  such  scandal  from  the 
Church  of  God,  and  advised  by  the 
holy  council,  we  strictly  command  that 
they  do  not  presume  to  do  such  things 
in  the  future,  but  conform  themselves 
as  obedient  children  to  the  Holy  Ro- 
man Church,  their  mother,  that  there 
may  be  "one  fold  and  one  shepherd." 
If  anyone  shall  presume  to  act  contrary 
to  this,  let  him  be  excommunicated  and 
deposed  from  every  office  and  ecclesi- 
astical benefice. 

5.  Renewing  the  ancient  privileges 
of  the  patriarchal  sees,  we  decree  with 
the  approval  of  the  holy  and  ecumeni- 
cal council,  that  after  the  Roman 
Church,  which  by  the  will  of  God 
holds  over  all  others  preeminence  of 
ordinary  power  as  the  mother  and 
mistress  of  all  the  faithful,  that  of 
Constantinople  shall  hold  first  place, 
that  of  Alexandria  second,  that  of 
Antioch  third,  and  that  of  Jerusalem 
fourth,  the  dignity  proper  to  each  to 
be  observed;  so  that  after  their  bishops 
have  received  from  the  Roman  pontiff 
the  pallium,  which  is  the  distinguish- 
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ing  mark  of  the  plenitude  of  the  pon- 
tifical office,  and  have  taken  the  oath  of 
fidelity  and  obedience  to  him,  they 
may  also  lawfully  bestow  the  pallium 
upon  their  suffragans,  receiving  from 
them  the  canonical  profession  of  faith 
for  themselves,  and  for  the  Roman 
Church  the  pledge  of  obedience.  They 
may  have  the  standard  of  the  cross 
borne  before  them  everywhere,  ex- 
cept in  the  city  of  Rome  and  wherever 
the  supreme  pontiff  or  his  legate  wear- 
ing the  insignia  of  Apostolic  dignity  is 
present.  In  all  provinces  subject  to 
their  jurisdiction  appeals  may  be  taken 
to  them  when  necessary,  saving  the  ap- 
peals directed  to  the  Apostolic  See, 
which  must  be  humbly  respected.  .  .  . 

13.  Lest  too  great  a  diversity  of 
religious  orders  lead  to  grave  confusion 
in  the  Church  of  God,  we  strictly  for- 
bid anyone  in  the  future  to  found  a 
new  order,  but  whoever  should  wish 
to  enter  an  order,  let  him  choose  one 
already  approved.  Similarly,  he  who 
should  wish  to  found  a  new  monastery, 
must  accept  a  rule  already  approved. 
We  forbid  also  anyone  to  presume  to 
be  a  monk  in  different  monasteries 
(that  is,  belong  to  different  mon- 
asteries), or  that  one  abbot  preside 
over  several  monasteries.  .  .  . 

21.  All  the  faithful  of  both  sexes 
shall  after  they  have  reached  the  age 
of  discretion  faithfully  confess  all  their 
sins  at  least  once  a  year  to  their  own 
(parish)  priest  and  perform  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  the  penance  im- 
posed, receiving  reverently  at  least  at 
Easter  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist, 
unless  perchance  at  the  advice  of  their 
own  priest  they  may  for  a  good  reason 
abstain  for  a  time  from  its  reception; 
otherwise  they  shall  be  cut  off  from  the 
Church  (excommunicated)  during  life 
and  deprived  of  Christian  burial  in 
death.  Wherefore,  let  this  salutary  de- 
cree be  published  frequently  in  the 
churches,  that  no  one  may  find  in  the 


plea  of  ignorance  a  shadow  of  excuse. 
But  if  anyone  for  a  good  reason  should 
wish  to  confess  his  sins  to  another 
priest,  let  him  first  seek  and  obtain 
permission  from  his  own  (parish) 
priest,  since  otherwise  he  (the  other 
priest)  cannot  loose  or  bind  him. 

Let  the  priest  be  discreet  and  cau- 
tious that  he  may  pour  wine  and  oil 
into  the  wounds  of  the  one  injured 
after  the  manner  of  a  skilful  physician, 
carefully  inquiring  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  sinner  and  the  sin,  from 
the  nature  of  which  he  may  understand 
what  kind  of  advice  to  give  and  what 
remedy  to  apply,  making  use  of  dif- 
ferent experiments  to  heal  the  sick  one. 
But  let  him  exercise  the  greatest  pre- 
caution that  he  does  in  any  degree  by 
word,  sign,  or  any  other  manner  make 
known  the  sinner,  but  should  he  need 
more  prudent  counsel,  let  him  seek  it 
cautiously  without  any  mention  of  the 
person.  He  who  dares  to  reveal  a  sin 
confided  to  him  in  the  tribunal  of 
penance,  we  decree  that  he  be  not 
only  deposed  from  the  sacerdotal  office 
but  also  relegated  to  a  monastery  of 
strict  observance  to  do  penance  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  .  .  . 

42.  As  desirous  as  we  arc  that  lay- 
men do  not  usurp  the  rights  of  clerics, 
we  are  no  less  desirous  that  clerics  ab- 
stain from  arrogating  to  themselves 
the  rights  of  laymen.  Wherefore  we 
forbid  all  clerics  so  to  extend  in  the 
future  their  jurisdiction  under  the  pre- 
text of  ecclesiastical  liberty  as  to  prove 
detrimental  to  secular  justice;  but  let 
them  be  content  with  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms thus  far  approved,  that  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's  may  be  rendered  to 
Caesar,  and  those  that  are  God's  may 
by  a  just  division  be  rendered  to 
God.  .  .  . 

54.  Since  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
man  that  the  seed  yield  a  return  to  the 
sower,  because  according  to  the  words 
of  the  Apostle,  "Neither  he  that 
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planteth  is  anything,  nor  he  that 
watereth;  but  God  who  giveth  the  in- 
crease," the  decayed  seed  producing 
much  fruit,  some  impelled  too  much  by 
avarice  strive  to  defraud  in  the  matter 
of  tithes,  deducting  from  the  profits 
and  first  fruits  taxes  and  other  ex- 
penses on  which  at  times  they  thus 
escape  the  payment  of  tithes.  But  since 
the  Lord,  as  a  sign  of  His  universal 
dominion,  formerly  reserved  tithes  to 
Himself  by  a  special  title,  we,  wishing 
to  safeguard  the  churches  against  loss 
and  souls  against  danger,  decree  that 
by  the  prerogative  of  general  dominion 
the  payment  of  tithes  precedes  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  and  other  expenses,  or 
at  least  they  to  whom  the  taxes  and 
other  expenses  are  paid  but  from 
which  the  tithes  have  not  been  de- 
ducted, should  be  compelled  by  ec- 
clesiastical censure  to  pay  the  tithes  to 
the  churches  to  which  they  are  legally 
due,  since  the  obligation  that  attaches 
to  a  thing  passes  with  the  thing  from 
one  possessor  to  another.  .  .  . 

62.  From  the  fact  that  some  expose 
for  sale  and  exhibit  promiscuously  the 
relics  of  saints,  great  injury  is  sustained 
by  the  Christian  religion.  That  this 
may  not  occur  hereafter,  we  ordain 
in  the  present  decree  that  in  the  future 
old  relics  may  not  be  exhibited  outside 
of  a  vessel  or  exposed  for  sale.  And 
let  no  one  presume  to  venerate  pub- 
licly new  ones  unless  they  have  been 
approved  by  the  Roman  pontiff.  In  the 
future  prelates  shall  not  permit  those 
who  come  to  their  churches  causa 
veneration's  to  be  deceived  by  worth- 
less fabrications  or  false  documents  as 
has  been  done  in  many  places  for  the 
sake  of  gain.  We  forbid  also  that  seek- 
ers (quaestores)  of  alms,  some  of 
whom,  misrepresenting  themselves, 
preach  certain  abuses,  be  admitted,  un- 
less they  exhibit  genuine  letters  either 
of  the  Apostolic  See  or  of  the  diocesan 
bishop,  in  which  case  they  may  not 


preach  anything  to  the  people  but  what 
is  contained  in  those  letters.  .  .  . 

Those  who  are  assigned  to  collect 
alms  must  be  upright  and  discreet, 
must  not  seek  lodging  for  the  night  in 
taverns  or  in  other  unbecoming  places, 
nor  make  useless  and  extravagant 
expenses,  and  must  avoid  absolutely 
the  wearing  of  the  habit  of  a  false  re- 
ligious. 

Since,  through  indiscreet  and  super- 
fluous indulgences  which  some  prelates 
of  churches  do  not  hesitate  to  grant, 
contempt  is  brought  on  the  keys  of 
the  Church,  and  the  penitential  disci- 
pline is  weakened,  we  decree  that  on 
the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  a 
church  an  indulgence  of  not  more  than 
one  year  be  granted,  whether  it  be 
dedicated  by  one  bishop  only  or  by 
many,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
dedication  the  remission  granted  for 
penances  enjoined  is  not  to  exceed 
forty  days.  We  command  also  that  in 
each  case  this  number  of  days  be  made 
the  rule  in  issuing  letters  of  indulgences 
which  are  granted  from  time  to  time, 
since  the  Roman  pontiff  who  possesses 
the  plenitude  of  power  customarily 
observes  this  rule  in  such  matters.  .  .  . 

66.  It  has  frequently  come  to  the 
ears  of  the  Apostolic  See  that  some 
clerics  demand  and  extort  money  for 
burials,  nuptial  blessings,  and  similar 
things,  and,  if  perchance  their  cupidity 
is  not  given  satisfaction,  they  fraud- 
ulently interpose  fictitious  impedi- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  some  lay- 
men, under  the  pretext  of  piety  but 
really  on  heretical  grounds,  strive  to 
suppress  a  laudable  custom  introduced 
by  the  pious  devotion  of  the  faithful 
in  behalf  of  the  church  (that  is,  of 
giving  freely  something  for  ecclesi- 
astical services  rendered).  Wherefore 
we  forbid  that  such  evil  exactions  be 
made  in  these  matters,  and  on  the 
other  hand  command  that  pious  cus- 
toms be  observed,  decreeing  that  the 
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sacraments  of  the  Church  be  admin- 
istered freely  and  that  those  who  en- 
deavor maliciously  to  change  a  lauda- 
ble custom  be  restrained  by  the 
bishops  of  the  locality  when  once  the 
truth  is  known. 

67.  The  more  the  Christians  are  re- 
strained from  the  practice  of  usury, 
the  more  are  they  oppressed  in  this 
matter  by  the  treachery  of  the  Jews, 
so  that  in  a  short  time  they  exhaust  the 
resources  of  the  Christians.  Wishing, 
therefore,  in  this  matter  to  protect  the 
Christians  against  cruel  oppression  by 
the  Jews,  we  ordain  in  this  decree  that 
if  in  the  future  under  any  pretext  Jews 
extort  from  Christians  oppressive  and 
immoderate   interest,   the   partnership 
of  the  Christians  shall  be  denied  them 
till  they  have  made  suitable  satisfac- 
tion for  their  excesses.  The  Christians 
also,    every    appeal   being    set    aside, 
shall,  if  necessary,  be  compelled  by 
ecclesiastical  censure  to  abstain  from 
all  commercial  intercourse  with  them. 
We  command  the  princes  not  to  be 
hostile  to  the  Christians  on  this  ac- 
count, but  rather  to  strive  to  hinder 
the  Jews  from  practicing  such  excesses. 
Lastly,  we  decree  that  the  Jews  be 
compelled   by   the   same    punishment 
(avoidance  of  commercial  intercourse) 
to  make  satisfaction  for  the  tithes  and 
offerings  due  to  the  churches,  which 
the    Christians    were    accustomed    to 
supply   from   their  houses   and   other 
possession    before    these    properties, 
under    whatever    title,    fell    into    the 
hands    of    the    Jews,    that    thus    the 
churches  may  be  safeguarded  against 
loss. 

68.  In  some  provinces  a  difference 
of  dress   distinguishes   the   Jews   and 
Saracens  from  the  Christians,  but  in 
others  confusion  has  developed  to  such 
a  degree  that  no  difference  is  discerni- 
ble.   Whence    it   happens    sometimes 
through  error  that  Christians  mingle 
with  the  women  of  Jews  and  Saracens, 


and,  on  the  other  hand,  Jews  and 
Saracens  mingle  with  those  of  the 
Christians.  Therefore,  that  such  ruin- 
ous commingling  through  error  of  this 
kind  may  not  serve  as  a  refuge  for 
further  excuse  for  excesses,  we  decree 
that  such  people  of  both  sexes  (that 
is,  Jews  and  Saracens)  in  every  Chris- 
tian province  and  at  all  times  be  dis- 
tinguished in  public  from  other  people 
by  a  difference  of  dress,  since  this  was 
also  enjoined  on  them  by  Moses.  On 
the  days  of  the  Lamentations  and  on 
Passion  Sunday  they  may  not  appear 
in  public,  because  some  of  them,  as 
we  understand,  on  those  days  are  not 
ashamed  to  show  themselves  more 
ornately  attired  and  do  not  fear  to 
amuse  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  Christians,  who  in  memory  of  the 
sacred  passion  go  about  attired  in 
robes  of  mourning.  That  we  most 
strictly  forbid,  lest  they  should  pre- 
sume in  some  measure  to  burst  forth 
suddenly  in  contempt  of  the  Redeemer. 
And,  since  we  ought  not  to  be  ashamed 
of  Him  who  blotted  out  our  offenses, 
we  command  that  the  secular  princes 
restrain  presumptuous  persons  of  this 
kind  by  condign  punishment,  lest  they 
presume  to  blaspheme  in  some  degree 
the  One  crucified  for  us. 

69.  Since  it  is  absurd  that  a  blas- 
phemer of  Christ  exercise  authority 
over  Christians,  we  on  account  of  the 
boldness  of  transgressors  renew  in  this 
general  council  what  the  Synod  of 
Toledo  (589)  wisely  enacted  in  this 
matter,  prohibiting  Jews  from  being 
given  preference  in  the  matter  of  pub- 
lic offices,  since  in  such  capacity  they 
are  most  troublesome  to  the  Christians. 
But  if  anyone  should  commit  such  an 
office  to  them,  let  him,  after  previous 
warning,  be  restrained  by  such  punish- 
ment as  seems  proper  by  the  pro- 
vincial synod  which  we  command  to 
be  celebrated  every  year.  The  official, 
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however,  shall  be  denied  the  com- 
mercial and  other  intercourse  of  the 
Christians,  till  in  the  judgment  of  the 
bishop  all  that  he  acquired  from  the 
Christians  from  the  time  he  assumed 


office  be  restored  for  the  needs  of  the 
Christian  poor,  and  the  office  that  he 
irreverently  assumed  let  him  lose  with 
shame.  The  same  we  extend  also  to 
pagans. 


77.  Pope  Innocent  IV:  Bull  Deposing  Emperor  Frederick  II, 

17  July  1245 

From  Church  and  State  Through  the  Centuries,  ed.  and  trans,  by  Sidney  7.  F.hlcr  and  John 
B.  Morrall   (Westminster,  Md.:  The  Newman  Press,  1954),  pp.  79-80. 


BISHOP  Innocent,  servant  of  the  serv- 
ants of  God,  to  the  present  holy  Coun- 
cil for  the  eternal  record  of  the  matter. 
Having  been  exalted  to  the  summit 
of  the  Apostolic  dignity,  although  un- 
worthy of  such  a  favor  from  the  Di- 
vine Majesty,  we  have  to  take  care  of 
all  Christians  with  a  vigilant  and  dili- 
gent solicitude,  discern  their  merits 
through  the  eye  of  intimate  considera- 
tion and  weigh  them  carefully  on  the 
scales  of  our  deliberation;  so  that  we 
elevate  with  adequate  favors  those 
whom  the  strength  of  a  just  examina- 
tion shows  worthy  and  afflict  with  due 
penalties  the  guilty  ones,  weighing  al- 
ways the  merits  and  rewards  impar- 
tially and  recompensing  each  one  for 
the  quality  of  his  deeds  with  a  just 
amount  of  punishment  or  grace.  When 
the  terrible  commotion  of  war  afflicted 
several  provinces  of  Christendom,  we 
desired,  with  all  the  strength  of  our 
mind,  peace  and  tranquility  for  the 
holy  Church  of  God  and  for  the  whole 
Christian  people  in  general;  thus  we 
caused  special  envoys,  namely  our 
venerable  brothers  the  Bishops  P.  of 
Albano,  at  that  time  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,  and  William  of  Sabina,  then 
Bishop  of  Modena,  and  our  beloved 
son  William,  Cardinal-Priest  of  the 
Basilica  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  who 
was  Abbot  of  St.  Facundus  at  that 
time,  to  go  to  see  the  principal 


secular  prince,  instigator  of  this  dis- 
sension and  trouble  whom  Pope 
Gregory,  our  predecessor  of  blessed 
memory,  bound  with  a  strict  excom- 
munication because  of  his  excesses  and 
for  whose  salvation  they  were  zealous; 
we  caused  them  to  propose  to  him 
that  we  and  our  brothers  wish,  on  our 
part,  to  have  peace  with  him  and  with 
all  men  and  that  we  are  prepared  to 
give  peace  and  tranquillity  to  him  as 
well  as  to  all  the  world. 

And  because  the  peace  could  be 
best  brought  about  if  he  sent  back  the 
prelates,  clerics  and  all  others  whom 
he  was  keeping  prisoners  and  all  the 
clerics  and  laymen  whom  he  kept  in 
the  galleys,  we  asked  and  begged  him 
through  the  medium  of  these  envoys 
to  liberate  them  as  he  himself  and  his 
ambassadors  had  promised  before  we 
were  called  to  the  Apostolic  office; 
moreover,  we  proposed  that  the  same 
men  were  ready  to  listen  to  and  negoti- 
ate about  peace  proposals  on  our  be- 
half and  also  to  listen  to  proposals 
for  a  recompense  which  the  prince 
might  wish  to  perform  for  all  the 
things  for  which  he  had  been  bound 
with  the  chain  of  excommunication, 
and  to  offer  furthermore  that  if  the 
Church  had  unduly  injured  him  in  any 
way  (which  she  did  not  believe)  she 
was  ready  to  make  amends  and  to 
remedy  matters  to  a  fitting  extent. 
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And  if  he  should  say  that  he  had  in 
no  way  unjustly  injured  the  Church 
or  that  we  had  unjustly  injured  him, 
we  were  prepared  to  call  kings,  prel- 
ates and  princes,  both  ecclesiastical 
and  secular,  to  some  safe  place  where 
they  might  meet  either  in  person  or 
by  fully  accredited  ambassadors;  and 
the  Church  was  prepared  to  give  satis- 
faction to  him  on  the  advice  of  the 
Council,  if  she  had  injured  him  in  any 
way,  and  to  revoke  any  sentence,  if 
she  had  given  any  unjustly  against  him, 
and  from  him  to  receive,  with  all 
clemency  and  mercy — as  far  as  she 
could  do  it  for  God  and  her  own 
honor — satisfaction  for  the  injuries  and 
offences  committed  by  him  against  the 
Church  herself  and  her  possessions. 
The  Church  also  wished  to  place  in 
peace  and  to  make  glad  with  com- 
plete security  all  his  friends  and  ad- 
herents, so  that  danger  could  never 
arise  on  this  account. 

But  although  for  the  sake  of  peace 
we  thus  endeavored  to  deal  with  him 
by  paternal  admonition  and  the  gentle- 
ness of  pleading,  yet  he,  imitating 
Pharaoh's  stubbornness  and  veiling  his 
ears  in  the  manner  of  an  adder,  de- 
spised these  entreaties  and  warnings 
with  elated  obstinacy  and  obstinate 
elation.  And  although  in  course  of 
time,  on  a  day  near  to  Maundy  Thurs- 
day, he  took  an  oath  that  he  would 
obey  our  and  the  Church's  commands 
through  the  noble  man  Count  of 
Toulouse  and  the  masters  of  Peter  of 
Vinea  and  Thaddeus  of  Susa,  judges 
of  his  court,  his  special  ambassadors 
and  proctors,  who  had  been  commis- 
sioned by  him  for  this  purpose;  this 
was  in  our  presence  and  in  that  of  our 
brethren,  who  were  present  with  our 
very  dear  son  in  Christ,  the  illustrious 
Emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  with 
a  great  assembly  of  prelates  and 
senators  of  the  Roman  people,  and  a 
great  crowd  of  others,  who  on  that  day 


because  of  its  solemnity  had  come 
from  various  parts  of  the  world  to  the 
Apostolic  See;  but  afterwards  he  did 
not  carry  out  what  he  had  sworn  to 
do.  It  therefore  seems  certain,  as  is 
obvious  from  his  subsequent  deeds,  that 
he  took  the  oath  with  the  intention  of 
mocking  rather  than  obeying  the 
Church  and  ourselves,  since  more  than 
a  year  has  now  elapsed  and  he  can 
neither  be  recalled  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Church  nor  will  he  stir  himself  to 
make  satisfaction  for  the  outrages  and 
injuries  which  he  has  done  to  it,  al- 
though this  above  all  was  required. 
Consequently,  as  we  are  not  able  with- 
out a  grave  sin  against  Christ  to  toler- 
ate his  misdoings  any  further,  we  are 
compelled  by  the  promptings  of  con- 
science to  take  action  against  him. 

He  has  committed  four  very  grave 
offences,  which  can  not  be  covered  up 
by  any  subterfuge  (we  say  nothing  for 
the  moment  about  his  other  crimes); 
he  has  abjured  God  on  many  occa- 
sions; he  has  wantonly  broken  the 
peace  which  had  been  re-established 
between  the  Church  and  the  Empire; 
he  has  also  committed  sacrilege  by 
causing  to  be  imprisoned  the  Cardinals 
of  the  holy  Roman  Church  and  the 
prelates  and  clerics,  regular  and  secu- 
lar, of  other  churches,  coming  to  the 
Council  which  our  predecessor  had 
summoned;  he  is  also  accused  of 
heresy  not  by  doubtful  and  flimsy  but 
by  formidable  and  clear  proofs. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  he  has  com- 
mitted many  perjuries.  Once  when  he 
was  staying  in  the  regions  of  Sicily, 
before  he  was  elected  to  the  Imperial 
dignity,  he  took  in  the  presence  of 
John  of  Saint  Theodore  of  happy 
memory,  Cardinal-Deacon  and  Legate 
of  the  Apostolic  See,  an  oath  of  fidel- 
ity to  Pope  Innocent  our  predecessor 
of  blessed  memory  and  to  his  succes- 
sors in  the  Roman  Church  for  the 
grant  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  which 
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had  been  made  to  him  by  the  same 
Church  and,  as  has  been  said,  he  re- 
peated this  after  he  had  been  elected 
to  the  Imperial  dignity  and  had  come 
to  the  City,  when  before  the  above  said 
Innocent  and  his  brethren,  with  many 
others  present,  he  renewed  liege  hom- 
age between  Innocent's  hands.  Then, 
when  he  was  in  Germany,  he  swore, 
both  to  the  aforesaid  Innocent  and, 
after  he  was  dead,  to  Pope  Honorius 
of  blessed  memory,  our  predecessor, 
and  to  his  successors  and  to  the  Roman 
Church  itself,  in  the  presence  of 
princes  and  nobles  of  the  Empire,  that 
he  would  guard  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  and  sincerely  protect  the 
honors,  laws  and  possessions  of  the 
Roman  Church,  and  he  promised  to 
make  compensation  without  prevari- 
cation for  whatever  had  come  into  his 
hands  of  those  possessions  which  had 
been  explicitly  mentioned  in  that  oath; 
and  later  he  confirmed  this  when  he 
received  the  Imperial  crown.  But  he 
has  become  a  shameless  violator  of  the 
said  three  oaths  not  shrinking  from  an 
infamous  betrayal  and  "crimen  laesae 
maiestatis."  For  he  dared  to  direct 
denunciatory  letters  against  our  above- 
mentioned  predecessor  Gregory  and 
his  brethren  to  those  same  brethren 
and  to  defame  on  many  occasions  the 
said  Gregory  among  his  brethren,  as  it 
is  obvious  from  the  letters  addressed 
by  him  to  them,  and  he  also  defamed 
them,  as  it  is  said,  throughout  almost 
the  whole  world.  And  he  personally 
caused  to  be  captured  and  despoiled  of 
all  their  goods  and  to  be  given  up  to 
ignominious  imprisonment — more  than 
once  and  in  various  places — our  vener- 
able brother  O.  of  Porto,  then  Car- 
dinal-Deacon of  Saint  Nicholas  in  the 
Tullian  Prison,  and  I.  of  Palestrina  of 
happy  memory,  both  Bishops,  Legates 
of  the  Apostolic  See,  and  noble  and 
great  members  of  the  Roman  Church. 
In  addition  he  has  striven  with  all  his 


might  to  lessen  or  to  take  away  from 
that  same  Church  the  privilege  which 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  transmitted  to 
blessed  Peter  and  his  successors,  i.e.: 
"Whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  also  in  Heaven,  and 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth 
shall  be  loosed  also  in  Heaven,"  in 
which  indeed  the  authority  and  power 
of  the  Roman  Church  consists;  he 
wrote  that  the  decisions  of  the  afore- 
said Gregory  were  not  to  be  feared, 
and  he  despised  the  keys  of  the  Church 
not  only  by  refusing  to  observe  the  ex- 
communication laid  upon  him,  but  also 
by  compelling  others,  through  his  own 
pressure  or  that  of  his  officials,  not  to 
observe  it  or  the  other  sentences  of  ex- 
communication or  interdict;  and  he 
set  them  at  naught  in  every  respect. 
Also  he  caused  the  walls  and  towers 
of  possessions  of  the  Roman  Church, 
namely  the  Marches,  the  Duchy  [of 
Rome]  and  Beneventum,  to  be  de- 
stroyed; and  he  did  not  fear  to  occupy 
the  other  Church's  possessions  in 
Tuscany,  Lombardy  and  elsewhere  that 
he  could  conquer — with  only  few  ex- 
ceptions— and  he  still  keeps  them  in 
occupation  until  the  present.  And  as  if 
it  were  not  enough  for  him,  by  daring 
such  things,  to  contravene  openly  the 
oaths  which  he  had  taken,  he  com- 
pelled k'de  facto,"  though  he  could  not 
"de  jure,"  the  men  of  those  same  pos- 
sessions, by  his  own  pressure  or  by 
that  of  his  officials,  to  commit  perjury; 
he  released  them  from  the  oaths  of 
fidelity  by  which  they  were  bound  to 
the  Roman  Church,  made  them  abjure 
the  said  fidelity  and  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  of  the  same  kind  to  himself. 
It  is  fully  plain  that  he  is  a  violator 
of  peace,  because  at  the  time  when 
peace  had  been  re-established  between 
himself  and  the  Church,  he  took  an 
oath  in  front  of  I.  of  Abbeville  of 
happy  memory,  Bishop  of  Sabina,  and 
Master  Thomas,  Cardinal-Priest  of  the 
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title  of  St.  Sabina,  with  many  prelates, 
princes  and  barons  being  present,  that 
he  would  abide  by  and  obey  to  the 
letter  and  unconditionally  all  the  com- 
mands of  the  Church  about  those 
things  because  of  which  he  had  been 
bound  by  the  chain  of  excommunica- 
tion, the  reasons  for  his  excommuni- 
cation having  been  placed  before  him 
in  due  form;  then  he  remitted  to  all  the 
Germans,  to  the  men  of  the  Sicilian 
kingdom  and  to  others,  who  had  sup- 
ported the  Church  against  him,  any 
legal  offence  and  penalty  and  he  took 
an  oath  through  the  Count  of  Acerra 
that  he  would  pass  over  in  his  mind 
and  at  no  time  take  action  or  cause 
action  to  be  taken  against  them  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  they  had  sup- 
ported the  Church;  afterwards,  not  be- 
ing ashamed  to  be  enmeshed  in  per- 
juries, he  did  not  observe  either  this 
peace  or  this  oath.  For  he  ordered 
several  among  those  men,  noble  and 
non-noble  alike,  to  be  imprisoned,  and 
their  wives  and  children  brought  into 
bondage,  after  all  their  goods  had  been 
seized;  also  he  blasphemously  invaded 
the  estates  of  the  Church  in  contra- 
vention of  the  undertaking  which  he 
had  given  to  the  above-mentioned  1., 
Bishop  of  Sabina,  and  Cardinal  T.,  al- 
though they  had  on  that  occasion  in 
his  presence  promulgated  a  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  him,  to  be 
put  into  effect  if  he  contravened  the 
undertaking.  And  the  same  men  had 
enjoined  him  by  Apostolic  authority 
not  to  obstruct  either  personally  or 
through  others  the  free  conduct  of 
nominations,  elections  and  confirma- 
tions of  appointments  to  churches  and 
monasteries  in  the  aforesaid  kingdom 
and  elsewhere  according  to  the  statutes 
of  the  General  Council;  and  that  he 
should  not  henceforth  impose  taxes  of 
levies  on  churchmen  and  their  posses- 
sions in  the  same  kingdom;  and  that 
no  cleric  or  other  churchman  there 


should  be  summoned  to  answer  for  a 
civil  or  criminal  charge  before  a  secu- 
lar judge,  unless  the  civil  question 
should  concern  fiefs;  and  that  he 
should  provide  to  the  Templars,  Hos- 
pitallers and  other  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons satisfactory  compensation  for  the 
damage  and  injuries  inflicted  upon 
them.  But  he  scorned  to  fulfil  this 
order.  For  he  left  vacant  in  the  afore- 
said kingdom  until  the  present  time 
eleven  or  more  archiepiscopal  and 
many  episcopal  Sees,  as  well  as  abbeys 
and  other  churches,  and  these  by  his 
instrumentality,  as  is  perfectly  obvi- 
ous, have  been  for  a  long  time  de- 
prived of  the  government  of  prelates  to 
their  grave  detriment  and  to  the  peril 
of  souls.  And  although  it  is  possible 
that  in  some  churches  of  the  same 
kingdom  elections  may  be  carried  out 
by  the  chapters,  yet  it  is  probably  safe 
to  deduce  that  his  own  clerical  favor- 
ites are  elected  by  those  chapters, 
since  they  have  no  free  power  of  elec- 
tion. Not  only  did  he  cause  the  pre- 
rogatives and  possessions  of  the  above- 
said  churches  to  be  taken  over  as  he 
wished,  but  he  even,  as  if  he  were  a 
despiser  of  the  sacred  liturgy,  caused 
the  crosses,  thuribles,  chalices  and 
their  other  holy  treasures  and  silken 
vestments  to  be  seized,  although  it  is 
said  that  these  were  restored  in  part  to 
those  churches,  but  not  until  a  fixed 
price  had  first  been  extorted  for  them. 
The  clerics  are  afflicted  with  many 
levies  and  taxes,  while  they  are  not 
only  forced  to  appear  before  the  secu- 
lar tribunal  of  justice,  but  it  is  asserted 
that  they  are  compelled  to  undergo 
ordeal  by  duel,  and  are  imprisoned, 
executed  and  tortured,  to  the  shame 
and  embarrassment  of  the  clerical 
dignity.  No  satisfaction  has  been  made 
to  the  aforesaid  Templars,  Hospital- 
lers and  ecclesiastical  persons  for  the 
outrages  and  injuries  done  to  them. 
He  has  also  become  a  proved  ac- 
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complisher  of  sacrilege.  For  when  the 
above-mentioned  Bishops  of  Porto  and 
Palestrina  and  many  prelates  of 
churches  and  clerics,  both  secular  and 
regular,  being  summoned  to  assist  at 
the  Council  which  he  himself  had  first 
requested,  were  coming  by  ship  to  the 
Apostolic  See,  because  all  land  routes 
had  been  blocked  by  his  orders,  he  had 
sent  Enzio  his  son  with  a  large  number 
of  galleys  and  systematically  prepared 
long  before  other  obstacles  in  the 
coastal  districts  of  Tuscany  against  the 
travellers,  in  order  that  he  could  vomit 
forth  more  powerfully  the  slime  which 
he  had  preconceived;  and  he  caused 
the  bishops  with  sacrilegious  presump- 
tion to  be  captured,  together  with  some 
of  their  chief  clergy,  and  others  seized 
in  the  same  capture,  several  even  being 
slain  and  others  being  cut  to  pieces 
when  trying  to  escape,  while  the  rest 
were  robbed  of  all  their  goods,  shame- 
fully paraded  from  place  to  place  in 
Sicily  and  then  imprisoned  in  the 
strictest  confinement.  Some  of  these 
died  miserably,  steeped  in  squalor  and 
exhausted  by  hunger. 

Furthermore  the  charge  of  heretical 
perversity  has  justly  been  raised 
against  him,  for  after  he  had  incurred 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  pro- 
nounced by  the  aforesaid  I.,  Bishop  of 
Sabina,  and  Cardinal  T.,  and  after  the 
aforesaid  Pope  Gregory  had  bound 
him  with  the  chain  of  anathema,  and 
after  the  capture  of  Cardinals  of  the 
Roman  Church,  prelates,  clergy  and 
others  who  at  different  times  were  com- 
ing to  the  Apostolic  See,  he  despised 
and  still  despises  the  keys  of  the 
Church,  making  celebrate  for  himself, 
or  rather,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  profane 
the  Divine  mysteries,  and  he  has  re- 
peatedly asserted,  as  has  been  said 
previously,  that  the  sentences  of  the 
above-mentioned  Pope  Gregory  are 
not  to  be  respected.  Also  after  he  had 
joined  himself  in  a  detestable  friend- 


ship to  the  Saracens,  he  sent  mes- 
sengers and  presents  to  them  on  several 
occasions  and  received  them  from  the 
Saracens  in  return  with  honor  and  joy; 
he  embraced  their  customs,  observing 
them  notoriously  in  his  daily  life,  for 
he  did  not  even  blush  to  appoint  as 
guardians  for  his  wives  (descendants 
from  royal  stock)  eunuchs.  What  is 
more  abominable  still  is  that  once, 
when  he  was  in  the  countries  beyond 
the  sea,  he  made  a  treaty  or  rather  a 
conspiracy  with  the  Sultan  and  allowed 
the  name  of  Mahomet  to  be  publicly 
proclaimed  day  and  night  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Lord.  And  lately,  as  it  is 
said,  he  caused  the  messengers  of  the 
Sultan  of  Babylon  (after  the  same 
Sultan  had  inflicted  personally  and 
through  his  subordinates  very  grave 
and  inestimable  injuries  upon  the  Holy 
Land  and  its  Christian  inhabitants)  to 
be  honorably  received  and  magnifi- 
cently entertained  in  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily,  with  praises  for  the  prestige  of 
the  same  Sultan.  He  also  used  other 
pernicious  and  horrible  customs  of  the 
infidels  against  the  faithful  and  he 
joined  in  kinship  and  friendship  with 
those  who,  vilifying  the  Apostolic  See, 
have  departed  from  the  unity  of  the 
Church;  he  had  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
a  man  particularly  loyal  to  the  Roman 
Church,  killed  by  the  Assassins — as  it 
is  alleged  with  certain  proof — in  de- 
fiance of  the  Christian  religion;  and  he 
handed  over  his  own  daughter  to 
Batatius  [John  Vatatzes,  Greek  Em- 
peror of  Nicea],  enemy  of  God  and  the 
Church  and  solemnly  separated  from 
the  communion  of  the  faithful  by  a 
sentence  of  excommunication  together 
with  his  supporters,  advisers  and  ac- 
complices. Moreover,  rejecting  the  acts 
and  customs  of  Catholic  princes,  un- 
mindful of  both  salvation  and  reputa- 
tion, he  does  not  give  any  attention  to 
pious  works.  On  the  contrary  (passing 
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over  in  silence  his  shameful  debauch- 
eries) since  he  has  learned  to  be  an 
oppressor,  he  does  not  trouble  himself 
to  give  relief  to  the  oppressed,  as  a 
prince  should,  for  his  hand  is  not  ex- 
tended to  give  alms;  and  he  has  set 
himself  to  the  destruction  of  churches 
and  has  piteously  afflicted  monastic 
and  other  ecclesiastical  persons;  nor 
has  he  been  known  to  have  founded 
churches,  monasteries,  hospitals  and 
any  other  pious  institutions.  Are  not 
the  arguments,  then,  for  suspecting  him 
of  heresy  not  slight,  but  powerful?  Yet 
the  civil  law  declares  that  those  who 
have  been  detected,  even  by  slight 
proof,  in  deviation  from  the  doctrine 
and  way  of  the  Catholic  religion,  ought 
to  fall  under  the  classification  of 
heretics  and  under  the  sentences  oper- 
ating against  them. 

Tn  addition  to  these  things  he  has 
reduced  to  such  exhaustion  and  servi- 
tude in  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
affairs  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  (which 
is  a  special  patrimony  of  blessed  Peter 
and  which  the  same  prince  held  as  a 
fief  from  the  Apostolic  See)  that  clerics 
and  laymen  alike  have  been  reduced 
to  possessing  almost  nothing  and  all 
the  honest  men  have  been  driven  out 
from  thence,  while  he  compels  those 
who  remain  there  to  live  almost  in  a 
state  of  serfdom  and  to  offend  re- 
peatedly against  the  Roman  Church — 
of  whom  principally  they  are  subjects 
and  vassals — and  to  fight  as  enemies 
against  it.  He  can  also  be  justly  con- 
demned because  he  has  for  over  nine 
years  omitted  to  pay  the  annual  sum  of 


1,000  scyphati  [golden  coins]  which 
he  owed  to  the  Roman  Church  for  the 
kingdom. 

We  therefore,  who  are  the  vicar, 
though  unworthy,  of  Jesus  Christ  on 
earth  and  to  whom  it  was  said  in  the 
person  of  blessed  Peter  the  Apostle: 
"Whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth," 
etc.,  show  and  declare  on  account  of 
the  above-mentioned  shameful  crimes 
and  of  many  others,  having  held  care- 
ful consultation  with  our  brethren  and 
the  holy  Council,  that  the  aforesaid 
prince — who  has  rendered  himself  so 
unworthy  of  all  the  honor  and  dignity 
of  the  Empire  and  the  kingdom  and 
who,  because  of  his  wickedness,  has 
been  rejected  by  God  from  acting  as 
king  or  Emperor — is  bound  by  his  sins 
and  cast  out  and  deprived  of  all  honor 
and  dignity  by  God,  to  which  we  add 
our  sentence  of  deprivation  also.  We 
absolve  for  ever  all  who  owe  him  al- 
legiance in  virtue  of  an  oath  of  fealty 
from  any  oath  of  this  kind;  and  we 
strictly  forbid  by  Apostolic  authority 
that  any  one  should  obey  him  or  look 
upon  him  henceforth  as  king  or  Em- 
peror, and  we  decree  that  whoever 
shall  in  the  future  afford  him  advice, 
help  or  goodwill  as  if  he  were  Emperor 
or  king,  shall  fall  "ipso  facto"  under 
the  binding  force  of  excommunication. 
But  let  those  in  the  same  Empire 
whose  duty  it  is  to  look  to  the  election 
of  an  Emperor,  elect  a  successor  freely. 
We  shall  make  it  our  business  to  pro- 
vide for  the  aforesaid  kingdom  of 
Sicily  as  seems  best  to  us  with  the  ad- 
vice of  our  brethren. 
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GREGORY,  bishop,  servant  of  the  serv- 
ants of  God,  extends  greetings  and  the 
apostolic  benediction  to  the  beloved 
sons  in  Christ,  the  faithful  Christians, 
to  those  here  now  and  to  those  in  the 
future.  Even  as  it  is  not  allowed  to  the 
Jews  in  their  assemblies  presumptu- 
ously to  undertake  for  themselves  more 
than  that  which  is  permitted  them  by 
law,  even  so  they  ought  not  to  suffer 
any  disadvantage  in  those  which  have 
been  granted  them.  Although  they  pre- 
fer to  persist  in  their  stubbornness 
rather  than  to  recognize  the  words  of 
their  prophets  and  the  mysteries  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  thus  to  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith  and 
salvation;  nevertheless,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  made  an  appeal  for  our  pro- 
tection and  help,  we  therefore  admit 
their  petition  and  offer  them  the  shield 
of  our  protection  through  the  clemency 
of  Christian  piety.  In  so  doing  we  fol- 
low in  the  footsteps  of  our  predeces- 
sors of  blessed  memory,  the  popes  of 
Rome — Calixtus,  Eugene,  Alexander, 
Clement,  Celestine,  Innocent,  and 
Honorius. 

We  decree  moreover  that  no  Chris- 
tian shall  compel  them  or  any  one  of 
their  group  to  come  to  baptism  unwill- 
ingly. But  if  any  one  of  them  shall  take 
refuge  of  his  own  accord  with  Chris- 
tians, because  of  conviction,  then,  after 
his  intention  will  have  been  manifest, 
he  shall  be  made  a  Christian  without 
any  intrigue.  For,  indeed,  that  person 
who  is  known  to  have  come  to  Chris- 
tian baptism  not  freely,  but  unwillingly, 
is  not  believed  to  possess  the  Christian 
faith. 

Moreover  no  Christian  shall  pre- 
sume to  seize,  imprison,  wound,  tor- 
ture, mutilate,  kill,  or  inflict  violence 


on  them;  furthermore  no  one  shall 
presume,  except  by  judicial  action  of 
the  authorities  of  the  country,  to 
change  the  good  customs  in  the  land 
where  they  live  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing their  money  or  goods  from  them 
or  from  others. 

In  addition,  no  one  shall  disturb 
them  in  any  way  during  the  celebration 
of  their  festivals,  whether  by  day  or 
by  night,  with  clubs  or  stones  or  any- 
thing else.  Also  no  one  shall  exact  any 
compulsory  service  on  them  unless  it  be 
that  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  render  in  previous  times. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Jews  are  not  able 
to  bear  witness  against  the  Christians, 
we  decree  furthermore  that  the  testi- 
mony of  Christians  against  Jews  shall 
not  be  valid  unless  there  is  among 
these  Christians  some  Jew  who  is  there 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  testimony. 

Since  it  happens  occasionally  that 
some  Christians  lose  their  Christian 
children,  the  Jews  are  accused  by  their 
enemies  of  secretly  carrying  off  and 
killing  these  same  Christian  children 
and  of  making  sacrifices  of  the  heart 
and  blood  of  these  very  children.  It 
happens,  too,  that  the  parents  of  these 
children  or  some  other  Christian 
enemies  of  these  Jews,  secretly  hide 
these  very  children  in  order  that  they 
may  be  able  to  injure  these  Jews,  and 
in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  ex- 
tort from  them  a  certain  amount  of 
money  by  redeeming  them  from  their 
straits. 

And  most  falsely  do  these  Chris- 
tians claim  that  the  Jews  have  secretly 
and  furtively  carried  away  these 
children  and  killed  them,  and  that  the 
Jews  offer  sacrifice  from  the  heart  and 
blood  of  these  children,  since  their  law 
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in  this  matter  precisely  and  expressly 
forbids  Jews  to  sacrifice,  eat,  or  drink 
the  blood,  or  to  eat  the  flesh  of 
animals  having  claws.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  many  times  at  our  court 
by  Jews  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith:  nevertheless  very  many  Jews  aic 
often  seized  and  detained  unjustly  be- 
cause of  this. 

We  decree,  therefore,  that  Christians 
need  not  be  obeyed  against  Jews  in  a 
case  or  situation  of  this  type,  and  we 
order  that  Jews  seized  under  such  a 
silly  pretext  be  freed  from  imprison- 
ment, and  that  they  shall  not  be 
arrested  henceforth  on  such  a  miser- 
able pretext,  unless — which  we  do  not 
believe — they  be  caught  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime.  We  decree  that 
no  Christian  shall  stir  up  anything  new 
against  them,  but  that  they  should  be 
maintained  in  that  status  and  position 


in  which  they  were  in  the  time  of  our 
predecessors,  from  antiquity  till  now. 
We  decree,  in  order  to  stop  the 
wickedness  and  avarice  of  bad  men, 
that  no  one  shall  dare  to  devastate  or 
to  destroy  a  cemetery  of  the  Jews  or 
to  dig  up  human  bodies  for  the  sake  of 
getting  money.  Moreover,  if  any  one, 
after  having  known  the  content  of  this 
decree,  should — which  we  hope  will 
not  happen — attempt  audaciously  to 
act  contrary  to  it,  then  let  him  suffer 
punishment  in  his  rank  and  position, 
or  let  him  be  punished  by  the  penalty 
of  excommunication,  unless  he  makes 
amends  for  his  boldness  by  proper 
recompense.  Moreover,  we  wish  that 
only  those  Jews  who  have  not  at- 
tempted to  contrive  anything  toward 
the  destruction  of  the  Christian  faith 
be  fortified  by  the  support  of  such 
protection. 


PART    FIVE 

The  Church  and  the 

Rise  of  Humanism 

1274-1517 


XVIII.  Attempts  at  Reform 


THE  early  Christian  conviction  that  Christ's  second  coming  was  imminent 
faded  little  by  little  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  Gradually  a  Christian 
society  depending  on  permanency  took  root.  A  mitigation  took  place  of 
the  original  longing  to  surrender  to  total  spiritual  life  in  Christ.  Under  the 
pressures  of  life  in  the  world,  Christianity  became  Christian  culture  in  the 
world,  an  integral  part  of  the  whole.  With  major  tensions  gone,  com- 
placency developed,  and  Christian  truth  deeply  felt  at  the  end  of  the  perse- 
cutions was  not  an  exclusive  concern  at  the  end  of  the  ages  of  faith.  The 
decline  and  its  abuses  were  as  complex  in  origin  and  development  as  they 
were  far  reaching  and  harmful  to  the  Christian  community. 

Historians  have  included  in  the  long  train  of  mounting  tensions  dur- 
ing the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  corroding  duel  for  supremacy 
between  Church  and  state  and  the  balancing  of  power  between  national 
rivals;  the  centralizing  force  of  a  canonical  bureaucracy  around  the  papacy 
which  brought  in  its  wake  heavier  papal  taxation  to  support  the  system, 
the  papal  court,  the  crusades,  and  the  pope's  relatives.  Indirect  nomination 
to  ecclesiastical  benefices  developed,  as  well  as  corrupt  practices  in  the 
appointment  of  foreigners,  absenteeism,  payment  of  annates,  and  appeals 
to  Rome.  The  inability  of  reformers  to  make  effective  inroads  on  vested 
interests  who  too  often  confused  personal  advantage  with  the  common 
good  of  the  Church  was  further  complicated  by  the  Avignon  Captivity,  the 
Western  Schism,  the  Conciliar  Movement,  and  the  Black  Death  which 
weakened  the  ranks  of  the  clergy. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  state  of  Christendom  showed  itself  on  several 
levels.  Individual  kings,  as  they  developed  their  own  power,  struck  out  at 
the  growing  control  of  the  lands  of  the  realm  by  the  Church,  appeals  to 
Rome,  and  papal  appointments  to  national  benefices.  In  England,  for 
example,  STATUTORY  LEGISLATION  (No.  79),  or  "statutes  of  provisors" 
along  these  lines,  was  passed  by  parliament  under  the  direction  of  Kings 
Edward  I,  Edward  III,  and  Richard  II. 

A  more  serious  break  over  the  question  of  taxation  occurred  between 
the  papacy  and  its  centuries-old  French  ally,  with  respective  legalists  on 
both  sides,  during  the  reigns  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII  (1303)  and  King 
Philip  the  Fair  (1314).  The  latter  proceeded  to  levy  taxes  on  the  clergy  as 
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part  of  his  program  of  strengthening  central  royal  power  as  supreme  in 
temporal  matters.  Pope  Boniface  VIII  responded  with  two  famous  pro- 
nouncements On  THE  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  SPIRITUAL  AUTHORITY  (No.  80). 
Here  he  maintained  that  the  secular  power  cannot  tax  the  spiritual  power 
without  consent;  that  it  is  necessary,  furthermore,  for  the  salvation  of  all 
human  beings  to  be  subject  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  spiritual  power  which 
establishes  and  judges  the  earthly  power.  The  French  challenged  this  ultra- 
montane position  and  several  gentry  of  Philip  humiliated  the  aged  pope  to 
his  face  at  Anagni.  Although  Boniface  had  not  pronounced  a  new  exten- 
sion of  traditional  teaching  on  the  subject  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
swords,  his  personality  and  method  of  procedure  aroused  an  unnecessarily 
strong  emotional  response  in  both  camps. 

THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  BLACK  DEATH  (No.  81)  was  another  serious 
blow  to  the  Church  during  the  period.  This  bubonic  plague  from  the  East 
struck  down  people  across  Europe  with  such  suddenness  and  in  such  num- 
bers that  Petrarch  doubted  posterity  could  ever  believe  contemporary  de- 
scriptions of  the  universal  misery.  The  clergy,  in  faithfully  caring  for  the 
sick  and  dying,  succumbed  in  unusually  large  numbers  to  the  contagion. 
At  a  time  when  reform  was  so  badly  needed  in  the  Church,  the  ranks  of 
the  clergy  were  so  decimated  that  instead  of  better  instructed,  more  zealous 
and  holy  ministers  emerging,  large  numbers  of  scarcely  trained,  largely 
uneducated,  and  hastily  ordained  priests  were  of  necessity  rushed  in  to  fill 
the  void. 

For  more  than  seventy  years,  from  1309  to  1377,  French  popes  re- 
sided at  Avignon  and  deepened  the  rift  in  empire-papal  relations.  This 
situation  brought  forth  several  OPINIONS  ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  CHURCH 
(No.  82).  Petrarch  (1374),  devoted  Christian  and  first  of  the  literary 
humanists,  decried  the  way  of  life  at  Avignon;  Nicholas  Clemanges  (c. 
1440) — French  humanistic  rector  of  the  University  of  Paris,  Gallican  the- 
ologian and  conciliarist — pointed  up  current  vices  and  the  ills  of  excessive 
taxation;  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  (1380),  the  remarkable  Italian  Third 
Order  Dominican  mystic,  begged,  with  Florentine  support,  the  Avignon 
popes  and  cardinals  to  return  to  Rome,  while  defending  the  papacy  against 
secular  and  literary  opponents,  and  championing  the  reform  of  internal 
disorders.  Another  type  of  intellectual  gave  support  to  the  secular  power. 
Marsiglio  of  Padua  (1342)— rector  of  the  University  of  Paris,  canon  of 
Padua,  and  imperial  vicar  of  King  Lewis  of  Bavaria — defended  the  em- 
peror in  his  struggle  with  the  papacy.  His  Defender  of  the  Peace,  a  hall- 
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mark  of  developing  secular  theory,  was  a  startling  defense  of  the  emperor 
as  supreme  representative  of  the  people.  In  this  work,  which  marks  the 
beginning  of  modern  ideas  of  absolute  civil  supremacy,  all  power  is  placed 
in  the  people  who  delegate  part  to  the  emperor  and  part  to  the  councils, 
pope,  bishops,  and  priests.  The  papacy  is  a  human  institution  to  Marsiglio, 
subject  to  the  general  council,  and  the  Church  in  turn  is  subordinate  to  the 
secular  power.  William  of  Ockham  (1349),  Nominalist  schoolman,  was 
also  a  defender  of  King  Lewis  and  enjoyed  protection  at  his  court.  This 
Franciscan  Spiritualist  rebelled  against  papal  mitigation  of  St.  Francis' 
original  norms  of  poverty,  and  then  moved  on  to  deny  the  plenary  power  of 
the  pope.  The  Church,  to  William  of  Ockham,  is  only  a  spiritual  authority, 
and  all  temporals  are  in  the  hands  of  civil  authority.  Dante  (1321),  while 
an  outspoken  critic  of  contemporary  ecclesiastical  abuses,  held  to  a  more 
moderate,  although  anti-papal  and  canonical,  position.  Dante  held  that  the 
civil  or  world  power  comes  from  God  as  independent  of  the  pope,  and  the 
well-being  of  the  world  depends  on  the  authority  of  a  single  temporal  gov- 
ernment. Dante's  central  position  as  a  theological  and  literary  genius  in  the 
humanist  renaissance  gave  special  weight  to  his  political  ideas. 

When  the  popes  returned  from  Avignon,  two  camps  of  supporters 
formed  around  Rome  and  Avignon  creating  a  division  of  allegiance  in 
Christendom  between  rival  contenders  for  the  papal  throne.  This  Great 
Western  Schism,  as  it  was  called,  added  chaos  and  partisan  faction  to  the 
situation  and  gave  birth  to  a  new  theory  of  Church  government,  the  con- 
ciliar  theory.  The  movement  was  championed  in  legal  and  university  circles 
as  an  effort  to  end  the  scandalous  division  in  the  Church.  The  proponents 
of  the  power  of  a  general  council  maintained  that  the  ultimate  authority  of 
the  Church  resided  in  the  body  of  bishops,  or  as  some  said  in  all  the 
baptized,  who  possess  the  right  to  elect,  correct,  and  even  depose  a  pope  as 
a  means  of  reform  and  restoring  unity.  Some  advocates  theorized  that 
Christ  Himself  would  be  present  and  preside  spiritually  over  the  council; 
in  any  case  the  source  of  supreme  power  rested  in  a  general  council.  When 
the  Council  of  Pisa  ( 1409)  collapsed,  Emperor  Sigismund  forced  the  pope 
to  convene  the  remarkable  council  of  Constance  (1414).  Here  the  rival 
claimants  to  the  papal  throne  were  deposed,  a  new  pope  (Martin  V) 
was  elected,  ending  the  schism.  In  the  DECREES  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  CON- 
STANCE (No.  83)  the  theory  of  conciliar  power  was  perpetuated:  the 
council  is  superior  to  the  pope,  and  the  Church  is  to  be  governed  through 
scheduled  parliamentary  meetings  of  a  council. 
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The  succeeding  popes,  Martin  V,  Eugene  IV,  and  Nicholas  V,  all 
strove  to  restore  supreme  authority  and  control  of  the  Church  to  the 
papacy,  and  to  re-establish  its  impaired  prestige.  One  of  the  spearheads  of 
this  true  reform  which  was  inaugurated  was  Nicholas  Cardinal  Cusa 
(1433) — humanist,  astronomer,  theologian,  philosopher,  and  lawyer — 
who  labored  loyally  in  different  regions  to  remedy  the  ills  of  diocesan  and 
regular  religious  life  as  legates  of  Pope  Gregory  VII  had  done.  He  was, 
however,  tainted  with  certain  conciliar  concepts  while  working  in  the 
service  of  the  pope,  as  his  treatise  ON  THE  SUPREMACY  OF  GENERAL 
COUNCILS  IN  CHURCH  AND  EMPIRE  (No.  84)  significantly  reveals. 

The  reforming  activity  of  Pope  Eugene  IV  (1447)  in  regard  to  tax- 
ation and  election  to  benefices  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  Council 
of  Basel  (1439),  which  considered  itself  as  superior  in  authority  and  the 
source  of  reform  in  the  Church.  In  the  spirit  of  the  Decree  Sacrosancta  of 
Constance,  the  assembled  churchmen  at  Basel  enacted  the  DECREE  OF 
DEPOSITION  OF  POPE  EUGENE  iv  (No.  85),  and  elected  an  anti-pope,  Felix 
V.  This  radical  move  toward  further  schism  alienated  many  supporters  of 
the  conciliar  theory  and  actually  marked  the  beginning  of  the  decline  of 
the  movement.  The  papacy  was  thus  able  to  prevent  this  theological  in- 
novation of  the  denial  of  papal  primacy  over  the  whole  Church  from  tak- 
ing hold,  although  the  idea  of  a  general  council  as  the  means  of  achieving 
reform  in  the  Church  died  hard.  Individuals  in  disputes  often  insisted  on 
referring  papal  decisions  to  a  future  general  council  as  a  higher  forum 
of  appeal.  Pope  Pius  11  (1464)  through  the  Bull  Execrabilis  PROHIBITING 
APPEALS  TO  GENERAL  COUNCILS  (No.  86)  attempted  to  prevent  by  strict 
penalties  such  appeals,  but  the  abuse  did  not  entirely  cease  as  a  denial  of 
the  pope's  supreme  authority. 

Meanwhile  the  royal  power  took  advantage  of  the  prolonged  con- 
troversy between  papalists  and  conciliarists  to  use  popular  support  for  re- 
form as  a  means  of  seizing  leadership  from  both  parties  and  strengthening 
central  monarchial  influence.  King  Charles  VII  of  France  assembled  a 
national  synod  at  Bourges  in  1438  and  sponsored  a  series  of  reforming 
decrees,  THE  PRAGMATIC  SANCTION  OF  BOURGES  (No.  87),  which  extended 
the  spirit  of  Basel  to  France.  Taxes  and  annates  were  abolished,  appeals  to 
Rome  sharply  restricted,  and  canonical  elections  substituted  for  papal 
nominations  to  benefices.  Pope  Paul  II  (1471)  succeeded  in  having  these 
anti-papal  decrees  abolished  under  Louis  XI  in  1461,  but  they  were  later 
re-established  and  the  conflict  continued.  Then  in  1516  Pope  Leo  X  and 
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King  Francis  I  entered  into  the  CONCORDAT  OF  BOLOGNA  (No.  88),  a  com- 
promise between  the  two  powers  through  which  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of 
Bourges  was  revoked,  annates  and  tax  revenues  retained  by  the  Holy 
See,  but  at  a  major  price  for  Rome.  For  Leo  X  conceded  that  prelates  of 
France  would  henceforth  for  all  practical  purposes  be  nominated  by  the 
French  kings.  Gallican  privileges  were  in  this  way  secured  in  the  French 
Church.  While  this  concordat  was  a  major  means  of  retaining  royal  sup- 
port for  Catholicism  during  the  future  Protestant  Revolt,  it  at  the  same 
time  cemented  a  unique  national  attitude  among  French  Catholics  which 
also  would  cause  serious  difficulties  in  the  years  ahead. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  memoirs  of  Western  civilization  is  THE 
COMMENTARIES  OF  POPE  PIUS  ii  (No.  88).  Aeneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini 
(1464)  records  in  his  extensive  memoirs  most  of  the  significant  happenings 
of  his  lifetime.  He  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the  humanistic  spirit  of  his  age 
and  reveals  the  character  of  the  entire  period  as  a  first-hand  witness. 


79.  English  Statutory  Legislation,  1279-1393 

Selection  A  from  Select  Historical  Documents  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  trans,  by  Ernest  F.  Henderson  (London:  George  Bell  and 
Sons.  1892),  pp.  148-149;  selection  B  from  Church  and  State 
Through  the  Centuries,  cd.  and  trans,  by  Sidney  7.  Ehler  and 
John  B.  Morrall  (Westminster,  Md.:  The  Newman  Press,  1954), 
pp.  101-104. 

A.  STATUTE  OF  MORTMAIN,  chief  do  lose  their  escheats  of  the  same; 

15  NOVEMBER  1279  we,   therefore,   to   the   profit  of  our 

THE  king  to  his  Justices  of  the  Bench,  realm>  wishing  to  provide  a  fit  remedy 

greeting.  Whereas  of  late  it  was  pro-  in  this  matter,  by  advice  of  our  prel- 

vided  that  religious  men  should  not  ates,  counts,  and  other  subjects  of  our 

enter  into  the  fees  of  any  without  the  realm  who  are  of  our  council,  have 

will  and  licence  of  the  lords  in  chief  of  provided,   established,   and   ordained, 

whom  these  fees  are  held  immediately;  that   no   person,    religious   or   other, 

and  such  religious  men  have,  notwith-  whatsoever  he  be,  shall  presume  to  buy 

standing,   later  entered   as  well  into  or  sell  any  lands  or  tenements,  or  un- 

their  own  fees  as  into  those  of  others,  der  color  of  gift  or  lease,  or  of  any 

appropriating  them  to  themselves,  and  other  term  or  title  whatever  to  receive 

buying  them,  and  sometimes  receiving  them  from  anyone,  or  in  any  other 

them  from  the  gift  of  others,  whereby  way,  by  craft  or  by  wile  to  appropriate 

the  services  which  are  due  of  such  fees,  them  to  himself,  whereby  such  lands 

and  which  at  the  beginning  were  pro-  and  tenements  may  come  into  mort- 

vided  for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  are  main;  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the 

unduly  withdrawn,  and  the  lords  in  same.  We  have  provided  also  that  if 
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any  person,  religious  or  other,  do  pre- 
sume either  by  craft  or  wile  to  offend 
against  this  statute,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  us  and  for  other  immediate  lords 
in  chief  of  the  fee  so  alienated,  to 
enter  it  within  a  year  from  the  time  of 
such  alienation  and  to  hold  it  in  fee  as 
an  inheritance.  And  if  the  immediate 
lord  in  chief  shall  be  negligent  and  be 
not  willing  to  enter  into  such  fee  with- 
in the  year,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  next  mediate  lord  in  chief,  within 
the  half  year  following,  to  enter  that 
fee  and  to  hold  it,  as  has  been  said; 
and  thus  each  mediate  lord  may  do  if 
the  next  lord  be  negligent  in  entering 
such  fee,  as  has  been  said.  And  if  all 
such  chief  lords  of  such  fee,  who  shall 
be  of  full  age  and  within  the  four  seas 
and  out  of  prison,  shall  be  for  one 
year  negligent  or  remiss  in  this  matter, 
we  straightway  after  the  year  is  com- 
pleted from  the  time  when  such  pur- 
chases, gifts,  or  appropriations  of 
another  kind  happen  to  have  been 
made,  shall  take  such  lands  and  tene- 
ments into  our  hand,  and  shall  enfief 
others  therein  by  certain  services  to  be 
rendered  thence  to  us  for  the  defence 
of  our  kingdom;  saving  to  the  lords 
in  chief  of  the  same  fees  their  wards, 
escheats  and  other  things  which  per- 
tain to  them,  and  the  services  there- 
from due  and  accustomed.  And  there- 
fore we  command  you  to  cause  the 
aforesaid  statute  to  be  read  before 
you,  and  from  henceforth  to  be  firmly 
kept  and  observed. 

B.   KING   RICHARD  II:   STATUTE  OF 
PRAEMUNIRE,   1393 

Whereas  the  Commons  of  the  Realm 
in  this  present  Parliament  have  shewed 
to  our  redoubted  lord  the  King,  griev- 
ously complaining,  that  whereas  the 
said  our  lord  the  King,  and  all  his  liege 
People,  ought  of  right  and  of  old  time 
were  wont  to  sue  in  the  King's  Court  to 
recover  their  presentment  to  churches, 


prebends  and  benefices  of  holy  Church, 
to  which  they  had  right  to  present,  the 
cognizance  of  which  suit  belongeth  to 
the  King's  Court  of  the  old  right  of 
his  Crown,  used  and  approved  in  the 
time  of  all  his  progenitors  Kings  of 
England;  and  when  judgment  shall  be 
given  in  the  same  Court  upon  such  a 
plea  and  suit,  the  Archbishops,  Bis- 
hops and  other  spiritual  persons  which 
have  institution  of  such  benefices 
within  their  jurisdiction,  be  bound  and 
have  made  execution  of  such  judg- 
ments by  the  King's  commandments  of 
all  the  time  aforesaid  without  inter- 
ruption, for  another  lay  person  (may 
not)  make  such  execution,  and  also  be 
bound  of  right  to  make  execution  of 
many  other  of  the  King's  command- 
ments, of  which  right  the  Crown  of 
England  hath  been  peaceably  seized, 
as  well  in  the  time  of  our  said  lord  the 
King  that  now  is,  as  in  the  time  of  all 
his  progenitors  till  this  day.  But  now 
of  late  divers  processes  be  made  by 
the  Holy  Father  the  Pope  and  censures 
of  excommunication  upon  certain 
Bishops  of  England,  because  they  have 
made  open  execution  of  such  com- 
mandments, to  the  open  derision  of 
the  said  Crown  and  destruction  of  the 
regality  of  our  lord  the  King,  his  law 
and  all  his  Realm,  if  remedy  be  not 
provided. 

And  also  it  is  said  and  a  common 
clamor  is  made  that  the  said  Father 
the  Pope  hath  ordained  and  purposed 
to  translate  some  prelates  of  the  same 
Realm,  some  out  of  the  Realm  and 
some  from  one  bishopric  to  another 
within  the  same  Realm,  without  the 
King's  assent  and  knowledge  and  with- 
out the  assent  of  the  prelates,  which  so 
shall  be  translated,  which  prelates  be 
much  profitable  and  necessary  to  our 
said  lord  the  King  and  to  all  his  Realm; 
by  which  translations,  if  they  should  be 
suffered,  the  statutes  of  the  Realm 
should  be  defeated  and  made  void,  and 
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his  said  liege  sages  of  his  Council, 
without  his  assent  and  against  his  will, 
carried  away  and  gotten  out  of  his 
Realm,  and  the  substance  and  treasure 
of  the  Realm  shall  be  carried  away, 
and  so  the  Realm  destitute  as  well  of 
Council  as  of  substance,  to  the  final 
destruction  of  the  same  Realm;  and  so 
the  Crown  of  England  which  hath  been 
so  free  at  all  times  that  it  hath  been  in 
subjection  to  no  realm,  but  immedi- 
ately subject  to  God  in  all  things 
touching  the  regality  of  the  same 
Crown,  and  to  none  other,  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Pope,  and  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  the  Realm  by  him  de- 
feated and  avoided  at  his  will,  in  per- 
petual destruction  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  King  our  lord,  his  Crown,  his 
Regality  and  of  all  his  Realm,  which 
God  defend. 

And  moreover,  the  Commons  afore- 
said say  that  the  said  things  so  at- 
tempted be  clearly  against  the  King's 
Crown  and  his  regality,  used  and  ap- 
proved of  the  time  of  all  his  progeni- 
tors: wherefore  they  and  all  the  liege 
Commons  of  the  same  Realm  will 
stand  with  our  said  lord  the  King  and 
his  said  Crown,  and  his  regality,  in 
the  cases  aforesaid  and  in  all  other 
cases  attempted  against  him,  his 
Crown  and  his  regality  in  all  points  to 
live  and  die;  and  moreover  they  pray 
the  King,  and  him  require  by  way  of 
justice,  that  he  would  examine  all  the 
lords  in  the  Parliament,  as  well  spirit- 
ual as  temporal  severally,  and  all  the 
States  of  the  Parliament,  how  they 
think  of  the  cases  aforesaid,  which  be 
so  openly  against  the  King's  Crown 
and  in  derogation  of  his  regality,  and 
how  they  will  stand  in  the  same  cases 
with  our  lord  the  King  in  upholding 
the  rights  of  the  said  Crown  and 
regality. 

Whereupon  the  lords  temporal  so 
demanded  have  answered  everyone  by 
himself  that  the  cases  aforesaid  be 


clearly  in  derogation  of  the  King's 
Crown  and  of  his  regality,  as  it  is  well 
known,  and  hath  been  of  a  long  time 
known,  and  that  they  will  stand  with 
the  same  Crown  and  regality  in  these 
cases  specially,  and  in  all  other  cases 
which  shall  be  attempted  against  the 
same  Crown  and  regality  in  all  points, 
with  all  their  power.  And  moreover  it 
was  demanded  of  the  lords  spiritual 
there  being,  and  the  procurators  of 
other  being  absent,  their  advice  and 
will  in  all  these  cases;  which  lords, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Archbishops,  Bish- 
ops, and  other  Prelates,  being  in  the 
said  Parliament  severally  examined, 
making  protestations,  that  it  is  not 
their  mind  to  say,  nor  affirm,  that  our 
holy  Father  the  Pope  may  not  excom- 
municate bishops,  nor  that  he  may 
make  translation  of  prelates  after  the 
law  of  holy  Church,  answered  and  said 
that  if  any  executions  of  processes 
made  in  the  King's  Court,  as  before, 
be  made  by  any,  and  censures  of  ex- 
communication be  made  against  any 
bishops  of  England,  or  any  other  of 
the  King's  liege  people,  for  that  they 
have  made  execution  of  such  com- 
mandments, and  that  if  any  execution 
of  such  translations  be  made  of  any 
prelates  of  the  same  Realm,  which 
lords  be  very  profitable  and  necessary 
to  our  said  lord  the  King  and  to  his 
said  Realm,  or  that  his  sage  men  of 
his  Council,  without  his  assent  and 
against  his  will,  fye  removed  and  car- 
ried out  of  the  Realm,  so  that  the  sub- 
stance and  treasure  of  the  Realm  may 
be  consumed,  that  the  same  is  against 
the  King  and  his  Crown,  as  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  petition  before  named. 
And  likewise  the  same  Procurators, 
everyone  by  himself  examined  upon 
the  said  matters,  have  answered  and 
said  in  the  name  and  for  their  lords  as 
the  said  bishops  have  said  and 
answered  and  that  the  said  lords  spirit- 
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ual  will  and  ought  to  stand  with  the 
King  in  these  cases  lawfully  in  main- 
taining of  his  Crown,  and  in  all  other 
cases  touching  his  Crown  and  his  regal- 
ity, as  they  be  bound  by  their  ligeance. 
Whereupon  our  said  lord  the  King, 
by  the  assent  aforesaid  and  at  the 
request  of  his  said  Commons,  hath  or- 
dained and  established  that  if  any  pur- 
chase or  pursue,  or  cause  to  be  pur- 
chased or  pursued  in  the  court  of 
Rome,  or  elsewhere,  any  such  transla- 
tions, processes  and  sentences  of  ex- 
communication, Bulls,  instruments,  or 
any  other  things  whatsoever,  which 
touch  our  lord  the  King  against  him, 
his  Crown  and  his  regality,  or  his 
Realm,  as  is  aforesaid,  and  they  which 
bring  them  within  the  Realm,  or  them 


receive,  or  make  thereof  notification 
or  any  other  execution  whatsoever 
within  the  same  Realm  or  without, 
that  they,  their  notaries,  procurators, 
maintainers,  abettors,  fautors  and 
counsellors  shall  be  put  out  of  the 
King's  protection,  and  their  lands  and 
tenements,  goods  and  chattels  forfeit 
to  our  lord  the  King;  and  that  they  be 
attached  by  their  bodies,  if  they  may 
be  found,  and  brought  before  the  King 
and  his  Council,  there  to  answer  to  the 
cases  aforesaid,  or  that  process  be 
made  against  them  by  "Praemunire 
facias,"  in  manner  as  it  is  ordained  in 
other  Statutes  of  Provisors,  and  others 
which  do  sue  in  any  other  court  in 
derogation  of  the  regality  of  our  lord 
the  King. 


80.  Pope  Boniface  VIII:  The  Supremacy  of  the  Spiritual 
Authority,  1296-1302 

From  Church  and  State  Through  the  Centuries,  ed.  and  trans,  by  Sidney  /.  Ehlcr 
and  John  B.  Morrall  (Westminster,  Md.:  The  Newman  Press,  1954),  pp.  90-92. 


A.    BULL    CLERICIS    LAICOS, 
25  FEBRUARY   1296 

BISHOP  Boniface,  servant  of  the  serv- 
ants of  God,  in  perpetual  memory  of 
this  matter.  Antiquity  shows  us  that 
the  laity  has  always  been  exceeding 
hostile  to  the  clergy;  and  this  the  ex- 
perience of  the  present  time  clearly 
demonstrates,  since,  not  content  with 
their  limitations,  the  laity  strive  for 
forbidden  things  and  give  free  reign 
to  the  pursuit  of  illicit  gain. 

They  do  not  prudently  observe  that 
all  control  over  the  clergy,  as  well  as 
over  all  ecclesiastical  persons  and  their 
possessions,  is  denied  them,  but  im- 
pose heavy  burdens  upon  the  prelates 
of  the  churches,  upon  the  churches 
themselves,  and  upon  ecclesiastical 
persons  both  regular  and  secular, 


exacting  tallages  and  other  contribu- 
tions from  them.  From  such  persons 
they  require  and  extort  the  payment  of 
a  half,  a  tenth,  a  twentieth  or  some 
other  quota  of  their  property  or  in- 
come, and  strive  in  many  other  ways  to 
subject  the  churchmen  to  slavery  and 
bring  them  under  their  control. 

And  (with  grief  do  we  declare  it) 
certain  prelates  of  the  churches  and 
ecclesiastical  persons,  fearing  where 
they  ought  not  to  fear,  and  seeking  a 
temporary  peace,  dreading  to  offend  a 
temporal  more  than  the  eternal  maj- 
esty, do,  without  having  received  the 
permission  or  sanction  of  the  Apos- 
tolic See,  acquiesce  in  such  abuses,  not 
so  much  from  recklessness,  as  want  of 
foresight.  We,  therefore,  desiring  to 
check  these  iniquitous  practices,  by  the 
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council  of  our  brothers,  do,  of  our 
apostolic  authority,  decree  that  what- 
ever prelates  and  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons, whether  monastic  or  secular, 
whatever  their  order,  condition  or 
status,  shall  pay,  or  promise  or  agree 
to  pay  to  laymen,  any  contributions  or 
tallages,  tenths,  twentieths,  or  hun- 
dredths  of  their  own,  or  their  churches' 
revenues  or  possessions,  or  shall  pay 
any  sum,  portion  or  part  of  their 
revenues  or  goods,  or  of  their  esti- 
mated or  actual  value,  in  the  form  of 
an  aid,  loan,  subvention,  subsidy  or 
gift,  or  upon  any  other  pretense  or 
fiction  whatsoever,  without  authority 
from  this  same  Apostolic  See — like- 
wise emperors,  kings  and  princes, 
dukes,  counts,  barons,  podesta,  cap- 
tains, officers,  rectors,  whatever  their 
title,  of  cities,  castles  or  other  places 
wherever  situated,  or  any  other  per- 
sons, whatever  their  rank,  condition  or 
status,  who  shall  impose,  exact  or  re- 
ceive such  payments,  or  who  shall  pre- 
sume to  lay  hands  upon,  seize  or  oc- 
cupy the  possessions  of  churches  or 
the  goods  of  ecclesiastical  persons  de- 
posited in  the  sacred  edifices,  or  who 
shall  order  such  to  be  seized  or  occu- 
pied, or  shall  receive  such  things  as 
shall  be  seized  or  occupied — likewise 
all  who  shall  consciously  lend  aid, 
counsel  or  support  in  such  undertak- 
ings, either  publicly  or  privately — 
shall,  by  the  very  act,  incur  the 
sentence  of  excommunication;  corpo- 
rations, moreover,  which  shall  show 
themselves  guilty  in  these  matters,  we 
place  under  the  interdict. 

We  strictly  command  all  prelates 
and  ecclesiastical  persons  above  men- 
tioned, in  virtue  of  their  obedience, 
and  under  penalty  of  deposition,  that 
they  shall  not  hereafter  acquiesce  in 
any  such  demands,  without  the  ex- 
press permission  of  the  aforesaid 
Chair.  Nor  shall  they  pay  anything 
under  pretext  of  any  obligation, 


promise  or  declaration  made  in  the 
past,  or  which  may  be  made  before 
this  notice,  prohibition  or  order  shall 
be  brought  to  their  attention.  Nor 
shall  the  above  mentioned  laymen  in 
any  way  receive  any  such  payments. 
And  if  the  former  pay  or  the  latter 
receive  anything,  they  shall  incur,  by 
the  act  itself,  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication. No  one,  moreover,  shall 
be  freed  from  the  above  mentioned 
sentences  of  excommunication  or  of 
the  interdict,  except  in  the  hour  of 
death,  without  the  authority  and 
special  permission  of  the  Apostolic 
See,  since  it  is  our  intention  to  make 
no  kind  of  compromise  with  such  a 
horrible  abuse  of  the  secular  power; 
and  this  notwithstanding  any  privileges, 
whatever  their  tenor,  form  or  wording, 
conceded  to  emperors,  kings  or  other 
persons  above  mentioned,  for  we  will 
that  such  concessions  as  are  in  con- 
flict with  the  preceding  prohibitions 
shall  avail  no  individual  person  or  per- 
sons. Let  no  man  at  all,  therefore, 
violate  the  page  of  this  our  decree, 
prohibition  or  order,  or  with  rash  as- 
sumption, contravene  it.  Whoever 
shall  presume  to  attempt  this,  let  him 
know  that  he  shall  incur  the  indigna- 
tion of  omnipotent  God  and  of  the 
blessed  Peter  and  Paul,  His  apostles. 

B.    BULL   UNAM   SANCTAM, 
18  NOVEMBER  1302 

That  there  is  only  one  Holy,  Cath- 
olic and  Apostolic  Church  we  are  com- 
pelled to  believe  and  to  hold,  our  faith 
urging  us  and  this  we  do  firmly  be- 
lieve and  simply  confess;  and  also  that 
there  is  no  salvation  or  remission  of 
sins  outside  of  her — as  the  bridegroom 
proclaims  in  Canticles:  "One  is  my 
dove,  my  perfect  one  is  but  one;  she  is 
the  only  one  of  her  mother,  the  chosen 
of  her  that  bore  her,"  which  represents 
one  mystical  body  whose  head  is 
Christ;  and  of  Christ  God  is  the  head. 
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And  in  it  there  is  "one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism."  At  the  time  of  the  flood 
there  was,  indeed,  one  ark  of  Noah, 
prefiguring  one  Church;  it  had  been 
finished  in  one  cubit,  had  one  steers- 
man and  commander,  namely  Noah, 
and  we  read  that  outside  of  it  all  things 
existing  on  earth  were  destroyed.  This 
Church  we  venerate,  and  this  alone, 
as  the  Lord  says  through  the  prophet: 
"Deliver,  O  God,  my  soul  from  the 
sword  and  my  only  one  from  the  hand 
of  the  dog."  He  prayed  for  the  soul, 
that  is  for  Himself — for  the  head  and 
the  body  at  the  same  time — which 
body,  namely,  He  called  the  one  and 
only  Church  because  of  the  promised 
unity  of  faith,  sacraments  and  charity 
of  the  Church.  That  is  the  "seamless 
garment"  of  the  Lord  which  was  not 
cut  but  fell  by  lot.  Therefore,  in  this 
one  and  only  Church  there  is  one  body 
and  one  head,  not  two  heads  as  if  it 
were  a  monster:  namely  Christ  and 
Peter,  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and  the  suc- 
cessor of  Peter;  because  the  Lord  said 
to  Peter:  "Feed  my  sheep."  "My 
sheep,"  He  said,  speaking  generally 
and  not  particularly  about  these  or 
those  sheep;  so  that  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  He  committed  to  him  all 
His  sheep.  If  therefore  the  Greeks  and 
others  say  that  they  were  not  com- 
mitted to  Peter  and  his  successors,  they 
necessarily  confess  that  they  are  not  of 
the  sheep  of  Christ,  for  the  Lord  says 
in  John:  "There  shall  be  one  fold  and 
one  shepherd." 

We  are  taught  by  the  words  of  the 
Gospel  that  in  this  Church  and  in  its 
power  there  are  two  swords,  a  spirit- 
ual, to  wit,  and  a  temporal.  For  when 
the  Apostles  said,  "Behold,  here  are 
two  swords" — that  means  in  the 
Church,  since  the  Apostles  were  speak- 
ing— the  Lord  did  not  reply  that  it  was 
too  many,  but  enough.  And  he  who 
denies  that  the  temporal  sword  is  in 
the  power  of  Peter,  has  wrongly  un- 


derstood the  word  of  the  Lord  when 
He  says:  "Put  up  again  thy  sword  into 
its  place."  Wherefore  both  are  in  the 
power  of  the  Church,  namely  the 
spiritual  and  material  swords;  the  one, 
indeed,  to  be  wielded  for  the  Church, 
the  other  by  the  Church;  the  former  by 
the  priest,  the  latter  by  the  hand  of 
kings  and  knights,  but  at  the  will  and 
sufferance  of  the  priest.  For  it  is  neces- 
sary that  one  sword  should  be  under 
another  and  that  the  temporal  author- 
ity should  be  subjected  to  the  spiritual. 
For  when  the  Apostle  says,  "There  is 
no  power  but  from  God  and  those 
powers  that  are,  are  ordained  of  God," 
they  would  not  be  ordained  unless 
sword  were  under  sword  and  the  in- 
ferior, so  to  speak,  were  kept  back  by 
the  other  to  be  led  to  the  most  illustri- 
ous deeds.  Because  according  to  Saint 
Dionysius  it  is  the  law  of  Divinity  that 
the  lowest  are  to  be  led  through  the 
intermediate  to  the  highest.  Not  there- 
fore, according  to  the  law  of  the  uni- 
verse, are  all  things  kept  in  order 
equally  and  immediately;  but  the  low- 
est through  the  intermediate  and  the 
inferior  through  the  superior.  But  it  is 
necessary  that  we  confess  the  more 
clearly  that  the  spiritual  power  exceeds 
any  earthly  power  in  dignity  and  no- 
bility, as  spiritual  things  excel  tem- 
poral ones.  This  we  can,  indeed,  clearly 
perceive  with  our  eyes  from  the  giving 
of  tithes,  from  the  benediction  and 
sanctification,  from  the  recognition  of 
this  power  and  from  the  exercise  of 
government  over  those  same  things. 
For,  the  truth  bearing  witness,  the 
spiritual  power  has  to  establish  the 
earthly  power,  and  to  judge  it,  if  it  be 
not  good.  So  is  verified  the  prophecy 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  concerning 
the  Church  and  the  power  of  the 
Church:  "Lo,  I  have  set  thee  this  day 
over  the  nations  and  over  kingdoms," 
etc. 

If,  therefore,  the  earthly  power  err, 
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it  shall  be  judged  by  the  spiritual 
power;  if  the  lesser  spiritual  power  err, 
it  shall  be  judged  by  the  higher,  com- 
petent spiritual  power;  but  if  the  su- 
preme spiritual  power  err,  it  could  be 
judged  solely  by  God,  not  by  man;  of 
which  the  Apostle  is  witness:  "The 
spiritual  man  judgeth  all  things;  and 
he  himself  is  judged  of  no  man."  Be- 
cause this  authority,  although  given  to 
man  and  exercised  by  man,  is  not  hu- 
man, but  rather  Divine,  being  given 
to  Peter  at  God's  mouth  and  founded 
for  him  and  his  successors  on  a  rock  by 
Him  Whom  he  confessed,  when  the 


Lord  said  to  the  same  Peter:  "What- 
soever thou  shalt  bind,"  etc.  Whoever, 
therefore,  resists  this  power  thus  or- 
dained by  God,  resists  the  ordination 
of  God,  unless  he  pretends,  like  the 
Manicheans,  that  there  are  two  be- 
ginnings; which  we  judge  to  be  false 
and  heretical,  since — as  Moses  testi- 
fies— not  in  the  beginnings,  but  "in  the 
beginning"  God  created  heaven,  and 
earth.  Consequently  we  declare,  state, 
define  and  pronounce  that  it  is  alto- 
gether necessary  to  salvation  for  every 
human  creature  to  be  subject  to  the 
Roman  Pontiff. 


8  I.Henry  Knighton:  The  Impact  of  the  Black  Death,  1348-1350 

From   The  Portable  Medieval  Reader,  ed.  by  James  Bruce  Ross  and   Mary  Martin   Mc- 
Laughlin   (New  York:  The  Viking  Press,   1949),  pp.  216-222. 


IN  THIS  year  [1348]  and  in  the  follow- 
ing one  there  was  a  general  mortality 
of  men  throughout  the  whole  world.  It 
first  began  in  India,  then  in  Tharsis 
[Taurus?],  then  it  came  to  the  Sara- 
cens, and  finally  to  the  Christians  and 
Jews,  so  that  in  the  space  of  one  year, 
from  Easter  to  Easter,  as  the  rumor 
spread  in  the  Roman  curia,  there  had 
died,  as  if  by  sudden  death,  in  those 
remote  regions  eight  thousand  legions, 
besides  the  Christians.  The  king  of 
Tharsis,  seeing  such  a  sudden  and  un- 
heard-of slaughter  of  his  people,  began 
a  journey  to  Avignon  with  a  great 
multitude  of  his  nobles,  to  propose  to 
the  pope  that  he  would  become  a 
Christian  and  be  baptized  by  him, 
thinking  that  he  might  thus  mitigate 
the  vengeance  of  God  upon  his  people 
because  of  their  wicked  unbelief.  Then, 
when  he  had  journeyed  for  twenty 
days,  he  heard  that  the  pestilence  had 
struck  among  the  Christians,  just  as 
among  other  peoples.  So,  turning  in  his 
tracks,  he  travelled  no  farther  but 


hastened  to  return  home.  The  Chris- 
tians, pursuing  these  people  from  be- 
hind, slew  about  seven  thousand  of 
them. 

There  died  in  Avignon  in  one  day 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twelve 
persons,  according  to  a  count  made  for 
the  pope,  and  another  day,  four  hun- 
dred persons  and  more.  Three  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  of  the  Friars  Preachers 
in  the  region  of  Provence  died  during 
Lent.  At  Montpellier,  there  remained 
out  of  a  hundred  and  forty  friars  only 
seven.  There  were  left  at  Magdalena 
only  seven  friars  out  of  a  hundred  and 
sixty,  and  yet  enough.  At  Marseilles, 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  Friars  Minor, 
there  remained  only  one  who  could 
tell  the  others;  that  was  well,  indeed. 
Of  the  Carmelites,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  had  died  at  Avignon 
before  the  citizens  found  out  what  had 
happened.  For  they  believed  that  one 
had  killed  another.  There  was  not  one 
of  the  English  Hermits  left  in  Avi- 
gnon. .  .  . 
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At  this  same  time  the  pestilence  be- 
came prevalent  in  England,  beginning 
in  the  autumn  in  certain  places.  It 
spread  throughout  the  land,  ending  in 
the  same  season  of  the  following  year. 
At  the  same  time  many  cities  in 
Corinth  and  Achaia  were  overturned, 
and  the  earth  swallowed  them.  Castles 
and  fortresses  were  broken,  laid  low, 
and  swallowed  up.  Mountains  in 
Cyprus  were  levelled  into  one,  so  that 
the  flow  of  the  rivers  was  impeded,  and 
many  cities  were  submerged  and  vil- 
lages destroyed.  Similarly,  when  a  cer- 
tain friar  was  preaching  at  Naples,  the 
whole  city  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. Suddenly,  the  earth  was  opened 
up,  as  if  a  stone  had  been  thrown  into 
water,  and  everyone  died  along  with 
the  preaching  friar,  except  for  one  friar 
who,  fleeing,  escaped  into  a  garden 
outside  the  city.  All  of  these  things 
were  done  by  an  earthquake.  .  .  . 

Then  that  most  grievous  pestilence 
penetrated  the  coastal  regions  [of  Eng- 
land] by  way  of  Southampton,  and 
came  to  Bristol,  and  people  died  as  if 
the  whole  strength  of  the  city  were 
seized  by  sudden  death.  For  there  were 
few  who  lay  in  their  beds  more  than 
three  days  or  two  and  a  half  days; 
then  that  savage  death  snatched  them 
about  the  second  day.  In  Leicester,  in 
the  little  parish  of  Saint  Leonard, 
more  than  three  hundred  and  eighty 
died;  in  the  parish  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
more  than  four  hundred,  and  in  the 
parish  of  Saint  Margaret  in  Leicester, 
more  than  seven  hundred.  And  so  in 
each  parish,  they  died  in  great  num- 
bers. Then  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  sent 
through  the  whole  diocese,  and  gave 
the  general  power  to  each  and  every 
priest,  both  regular  and  secular,  to 
hear  confessions  and  to  absolve,  by  the 
full  and  entire  power  of  the  bishop, 
except  only  in  the  case  of  debt.  And 
they  might  absolve  in  that  case  if  sat- 
isfaction could  be  made  by  the  person 


while  he  lived,  or  from  his  property 
after  his  death.  Likewise,  the  pope 
granted  full  remission  of  all  sins,  to  be 
absolved  completely,  to  anyone  who 
was  in  danger  of  death,  and  he  granted 
this  power  to  last  until  the  following 
Easter.  And  everyone  was  allowed  to 
choose  his  confessor  as  he  pleased. 

During  this  same  year,  there  was  a 
great  mortality  of  sheep  everywhere 
in  the  kingdom;  in  one  place  and  in 
one  pasture,  more  than  five  thousand 
sheep  died  and  became  so  putrefied 
that  neither  beast  nor  bird  wanted  to 
touch  them.  And  the  price  of  every- 
thing was  cheap,  because  of  the  fear 
of  death;  there  were  very  few  who  took 
any  care  for  their  wealth,  or  for  any- 
thing else.  For  a  man  could  buy  a 
horse  for  half  a  mark,  which  before 
was  worth  forty  shillings,  a  large  fat 
ox  for  four  shillings,  a  cow  for  twelve 
pence,  a  heifer  for  sixpence,  a  large 
fat  sheep  for  four  pence,  a  sheep  for 
three  pence,  a  lamb  for  two  pence,  a 
fat  pig  for  five  pence,  a  stone  of  wool 
[14  pounds]  for  nine  pence.  And  the 
sheep  and  cattle  wandered  about 
through  the  fields  and  among  the 
crops,  and  there  was  no  one  to  go 
after  them  or  to  collect  them.  They 
perished  in  countless  numbers  every- 
where, in  secluded  ditches  and  hedges, 
for  lack  of  watching,  since  there  was 
such  a  lack  of  serfs  and  servants,  that 
no  one  knew  what  he  should  do.  For 
there  is  no  memory  of  a  mortality  so 
severe  and  so  savage  from  the  time  of 
Vortigern,  king  of  the  Britons,  in 
whose  time,  as  Bede  says,  the  living 
did  not  suffice  to  bury  the  dead.  In  the 
following  autumn,  one  could  not  hire 
a  reaper  at  a  lower  wage  than  eight 
pence  with  food,  or  a  mower  at  less 
than  twelve  pence  with  food.  Because 
of  this,  much  grain  rotted  in  the  fields 
for  lack  of  harvesting,  but  in  the  year 
of  the  plague,  as  was  said  above, 
among  other  things  there  was  so  great 
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an  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  grain  that 
no  one  seemed  to  have  concerned  him- 
self about  it. 

The  Scots,  hearing  of  the  cruel 
pestilence  in  England,  suspected  that 
this  had  come  upon  the  English  by  the 
avenging  hand  of  God,  and  when  they 
wished  to  swear  an  oath,  they  swore 
this  one,  as  the  vulgar  rumor  reached 
the  ears  of  the  English,  "be  the  foul 
deth  of  Engelond."  And  so  the  Scots, 
believing  that  the  horrible  venge- 
ance of  God  had  fallen  on  the  Eng- 
lish, came  together  in  the  forest  of 
Selkirk  to  plan  an  invasion  of  the 
whole  kingdom  of  England.  But  savage 
mortality  supervened,  and  the  sudden 
and  frightful  cruelty  of  death  struck 
the  Scots.  In  a  short  time,  about  five 
thousand  died;  the  rest,  indeed,  both 
sick  and  well,  prepared  to  return 
home,  but  the  English,  pursuing  them, 
caught  up  with  them,  and  slew  a  great 
many  of  them. 

Master  Thomas  Bradwardine  was 
consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
by  the  pope,  and  when  he  returned  to 
England,  came  to  London.  In  less  than 
two  days  he  was  dead.  He  was  famous 
above  all  other  clerks  in  Christendom, 
in  theology  especially,  but  also  in  other 
liberal  studies.  At  this  same  time  there 
was  so  great  a  lack  of  priests  every- 
where that  many  widowed  churches 
had  no  divine  services,  no  Masses, 
matins,  vespers,  sacraments,  and  sacra- 
mentals.  One  could  hardly  hire  a 
chaplain  to  minister  to  any  church  for 
less  than  ten  pounds  or  ten  marks, 
and  whereas,  before  the  pestilence, 
when  there  were  plenty  of  priests,  one 
could  hire  a  chaplain  for  five  or  four 
marks  or  for  two  marks,  with  board. 
There  was  scarcely  anyone  at  this 
time  who  wanted  to  accept  a  position 
for  twenty  pounds  or  twenty  marks. 
But  within  a  short  time  a  very  great 
multitude  whose  wives  had  died  of  the 
plague  rushed  into  holy  orders.  Of 


these  many  were  illiterate  and,  it 
seemed,  simply  laymen  who  knew 
nothing  except  how  to  read  to  some 
extent.  The  hides  of  cattle  went  up 
from  a  low  price  to  twelve  pence,  and 
for  shoes  the  price  went  to  ten,  twelve, 
fourteen  pence;  for  a  pair  of  leggings, 
to  three  and  four  shillings. 

Meanwhile,  the  king  ordered  that 
in  every  county  of  the  kingdom,  reap- 
ers and  other  laborers  should  not  re- 
ceive more  than  they  were  accustomed 
to  receive,  under  the  penalty  provided 
in  the  statute,  and  he  renewed  the 
statute  from  this  time.  The  laborers, 
however,  were  so  arrogant  and  hostile 
that  they  did  not  heed  the  king's  com- 
mand, but  if  anyone  wished  to  hire 
them,  he  had  to  pay  them  what  they 
wanted,  and  either  lose  his  fruits  and 
crops  or  satisfy  the  arrogant  and 
greedy  desire  of  the  laborers  as  they 
wished.  When  it  was  made  known  to 
the  king  that  they  had  not  obeyed  his 
mandate,  and  had  paid  higher  wages 
to  the  laborers,  he  imposed  heavy  fines 
on  the  abbots,  the  priors,  the  great 
lords  and  the  lesser  ones,  and  on  others 
both  greater  and  lesser  in  the  kingdom. 
From  certain  ones  he  took  a  hundred 
shillings,  from  some,  forty  shillings, 
from  others,  twenty  shillings,  from 
each  according  to  what  he  could  pay. 
And  he  took  from  each  ploughland  in 
the  whole  kingdom  twenty  shillings, 
and  not  one-fifteenth  less  than  this. 
Then  the  king  had  many  laborers  ar- 
rested, and  put  them  in  prison.  Many 
such  hid  themselves  and  ran  away  to 
the  forests  and  woods  for  a  while,  and 
those  who  were  captured  were  heavily 
fined.  And  the  greater  number  swore 
that  they  would  not  take  daily  wages 
above  those  set  by  ancient  custom, 
and  so  they  were  freed  from  prison.  It 
was  done  in  like  manner  concerning 
other  artisans  in  towns  and  vil- 
lages. .  .  . 
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After  the  aforesaid  pestilence,  many 
buildings,  both  large  and  small,  in  all 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  had  col- 
lapsed, and  had  completely  fallen  to 
the  ground  in  the  absence  of  inhabi- 
tants. Likewise,  many  small  villages 
and  hamlets  were  completely  deserted; 
there  was  not  one  house  left  in  them, 
but  all  those  who  had  lived  in  them 
were  dead.  It  is  likely  that  many  such 
hamlets  will  never  again  be  inhabited. 
In  the  following  summer  [1350],  there 
was  so  great  a  lack  of  servants  to  do 
anything  that,  as  one  believed,  there 
had  hardly  been  so  great  a  dearth  in 
past  times.  For  all  the  beasts  and  cat- 
tle that  a  man  possessed  wandered 
about  without  a  shepherd,  and  every- 
thing a  man  had  was  without  a  care- 
taker. And  so  all  necessities  became 
so  dear  that  anything  that  in  the  past 
had  been  worth  a  penny  was  now 
worth  four  or  five  pence.  Moreover, 


both  the  magnates  of  the  kingdom  and 
the  other  lesser  lords  who  had  tenants, 
remitted  something  from  the  rents, 
lest  the  tenants  should  leave,  because 
of  the  lack  of  servants  and  the  dearth 
of  things.  Some  remitted  half  the  rent, 
some  more  and  others  less,  some  re- 
mitted it  for  two  years,  some  for  three, 
and  others  for  one  year,  according  as 
they  were  able  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  their  tenants.  Similarly, 
those  who  received  day-work  from 
their  tenants  throughout  the  year,  as 
is  usual  from  serfs,  had  to  release  them 
and  to  remit  such  services.  They  either 
had  to  excuse  them  entirely  or  had  to 
fix  them  in  a  laxer  manner  at  a  small 
rent,  lest  very  great  and  irreparable 
damage  be  done  to  the  buildings,  and 
the  land  everywhere  remain  completely 
uncultivated.  And  all  foodstuffs  and 
all  necessities  became  exceedingly 
dear.  .  .  . 
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A.  PETRARCH:  ON  THE  PAPAL  COURT 
AT  AVIGNON 

I  AM  NOW  living  in  France,  in  the 
Babylon  of  the  West.  The  sun,  in  its 
travels,  sees  nothing  more  hideous  than 
this  place  on  the  shores  of  the  wild 
Rhone,  which  suggests  the  hellish 
streams  of  Cocytus  and  Acheron. 
Here  reign  the  successors  of  the 


poor  fishermen  of  Galilee;  they  have 
strangely  forgotten  their  origin.  1  am 
astounded,  as  I  recall  their  predeces- 
sors, to  see  these  men  loaded  with 
gold  and  clad  in  purple,  boasting  of 
the  spoils  of  princes  and  nations;  to 
see  luxurious  palaces  and  heights 
crowned  with  fortifications,  instead  of 
a  boat  turned  downwards  for  shelter. 
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We  no  longer  find  the  simple  nets 
which  were  once  used  to  gain  a  frugal 
sustenance  from  the  Lake  of  Galilee, 
with  which,  having  labored  all  night 
and  caught  nothing,  they  took,  at  day- 
break, a  multitude  of  fishes,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus.  One  is  stupefied  nowa- 
days to  hear  the  lying  tongues,  and  to 
see  worthless  parchments,  turned  by  a 
leaden  seal,  into  nets  which  are  used, 
in  Christ's  name,  but  by  the  arts  of 
Belial,  to  catch  hordes  of  unwary 
Christians.  These  fish,  too,  are  dressed 
and  laid  on  the  burning  coals  of 
anxiety  before  they  fill  the  insatiable 
maw  of  their  captors.  Instead  of  holy 
solitude  we  find  a  criminal  host  and 
crowds  of  the  most  infamous  satellites; 
instead  of  soberness,  licentious  ban- 
quets; instead  of  pious  pilgrimages, 
preternatural  and  foul  sloth;  instead 
of  the  bare  feet  of  the  apostles,  the 
snowy  coursers  of  brigands  fly  past 
us,  the  horses  decked  in  gold  and  fed 
on  gold,  soon  to  be  shod  with  gold, 
if  the  Lord  does  not  check  this  slavish 
luxury.  In  short,  we  seem  to  be  among 
the  kings  of  the  Persians  or  Parthians, 
before  whom  we  must  fall  down  and 
worship,  and  who  can  not  be  ap- 
proached except  presents  be  offered. 
O,  ye  unkempt  and  emaciated  old 
men,  is  it  for  this  you  labored?  Is  it 
for  this  that  you  have  sown  the  field 
of  the  Lord  and  watered  it  with  your 
holy  blood?  But  let  us  leave  the  sub- 
ject. .  .  . 

B.    NICHOLAS  CLEMANGES:    THE 
DOWNFALL  OF  THE  CHURCH 

3.  After  the  great  increase  of 
worldly  goods,  the  virtues  of  our 
ancestors  being  quite  neglected,  bound- 
less avarice  and  blind  ambition  in- 
vaded the  hearts  of  the  churchmen.  As 
a  result,  they  were  carried  away  by 
the  glory  of  their  position  and  the 
extent  of  their  power  and  soon  gave 


way  to  the  degrading  effects  of  luxury. 
Three  most  exacting  and  troublesome 
masters  had  now  to  be  satisfied. 
'Luxury'  demanded  sundry  gratifica- 
tions, wine,  sleep,  banquets,  music,  de- 
basing sports,  courtesans  and  the  like. 
'Display'  required  fine  houses,  castles, 
towers,  palaces,  rich  and  varied  furni- 
ture, expensive  clothes,  horses,  serv- 
ants and  the  pomp  of  luxury.  Lastly  is 
'Avarice'  which  carefully  brought  to- 
gether vast  treasures  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  the  above  mentioned  vices 
or,  if  these  were  otherwise  provided 
for,  to  gratify  the  eye  by  the  vain  con- 
templation of  the  coins  themselves. 

So  insatiable  are  these  lords,  and  so 
imperious  in  their  demands,  that  the 
Golden  Age  of  Saturn,  which  we  hear 
of  in  stories,  should  it  now  return, 
would  hardly  suffice  to  meet  the  de- 
mands. Since  it  is  impossible,  however 
rich  the  bishop  and  ample  his  revenue, 
to  satisfy  these  rapacious  harpies  with 
that  alone,  he  must  cast  about  for 
other  sources  of  income.  .  .  . 

9.  For  carrying  on  these  exactions 
and  gathering  the  gains  into  the 
Camera,  or  Charybdis,  as  we  may 
better  call  it,  the  popes  appoint  their 
'collectors'  in  every  province,  those, 
namely,  whom  they  know  to  be  most 
skillful  in  extracting  money,  owing  to 
peculiar  energy,  diligence  or  harshness 
of  temper,  those  in  short  who  will 
neither  spare  nor  except  but  would 
squeeze  gold  from  a  stone.  To  these 
the  popes  grant,  moreover,  the  power 
of  anathematizing  anyone,  even  prel- 
ates, and  of  expelling  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  faithful,  everyone  who 
does  not,  within  a  fixed  period,  satisfy 
their  demands  for  money.  What  ills 
these  collectors  have  caused,  and  the 
extent  to  which  poor  churches  and 
people  have  been  oppressed,  are  ques- 
tions best  omitted,  as  we  could  never 
hope  to  do  the  matter  justice.  From 
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this  source  come  the  laments  of  the 
unhappy  ministers  of  the  church, 
which  reach  our  ears,  as  they  faint 
under  the  unsupportable  yoke,  yea, 
perish  of  hunger.  Hence  come  suspen- 
sions from  divine  service,  interdicts 
from  entering  a  church,  and  anath- 
emas, a  thousandfold  intensified  in 
severity.  Such  things  were  resorted  to 
in  the  rarest  instances  by  the  fathers, 
and  then  only  for  the  most  horrible  of 
crimes;  for  by  these  penalties,  a  man 
is  separated  from  the  companionship 
of  the  faithful  and  turned  over  to 
Satan.  But  nowadays,  these  inflic- 
tions are  so  fallen  in  esteem,  that  they 
are  used  for  the  lightest  offence,  often 
for  no  offence  at  all,  so  they  no  longer 
bring  terror,  but  are  objects  of  con- 
tempt. 

To  the  same  cause,  is  to  be  ascribed 
the  ruin  of  numerous  churches  and 
monasteries  and  the  leveling  with  the 
ground,  in  so  many  places,  of  sacred 
edifices,  while  the  money  which  used 
to  go  for  their  restoration,  is  exhausted 
in  paying  these  taxes.  But  it  even  hap- 
pens, as  some  well  know,  that  holy 
relics  in  not  a  few  churches,  crosses, 
chalices,  feretories  and  other  precious 
articles  go  to  make  up  this  tribute. 

Who  does  not  know  how  many 
abbots  and  other  prelates,  when  they 
come  to  die,  are,  if  they  prove  ob- 
noxious to  the  papal  camera  on  ac- 
count of  their  poverty,  refused  a  digni- 
fied funeral  and  even  denied  burial, 
except,  perchance,  in  some  field  or 
garden  or  profane  spot,  where  they  are 
secretly  disposed  of.  Priests,  as  we  all 
can  see,  are  forced  by  reason  of  their 
scanty  means  of  support,  to  desert  their 
parishes  and  their  benefices  and,  in 
their  hunger,  seek  their  bread  where 
they  may,  performing  profane  services 
for  laymen.  Some  rich  and  hitherto 
prosperous  churches  have,  indeed, 
been  able  to  support  this  burden,  but 
all  are  now  exhausted  and  can  no 


longer   bear  to   be   cheated   of  their 
revenue. 

C.  ST.  CATHERINE  BENENCASA  OF 
SIENA:  LETTERS 

( 1 )  To  Pope  Gregory  XI 

Most  holy  and  blessed  father  in 
Christ  sweet  Jesus:  your  poor  un- 
worthy little  daughter  Catherine  com- 
forts you  in  His  precious  Blood,  with 
desire  to  see  you  free  from  any  servile 
fear.  For  I  consider  that  a  timorous 
man  cuts  short  the  vigor  of  holy  re- 
solves and  good  desire,  and  so  T  have 
prayed,  and  shall  pray,  sweet  and  good 
Jesus  that  He  free  you  from  all  servile 
fear,  and  that  holy  fear  alone  remain. 
May  ardor  of  charity  be  in  you,  in 
such  wise  as  shall  prevent  you  from 
hearing  the  voice  of  incarnate  demons, 
and  heeding  the  counsel  of  perverse 
counsellors,  settled  in  self-love,  who, 
as  I  understand,  want  to  alarm  you, 
so  as  to  prevent  your  return,  saying, 
"You  will  die."  And  1  tell  you  on  be- 
half of  Christ  crucified,  most  sweet 
and  holy  father,  not  to  fear  for  any 
reason  whatsoever.  Come  in  security: 
trust  you  in  Christ  sweet  Jesus:  for, 
doing  what  you  ought,  God  will  be 
above  you,  and  there  will  be  no  one 
who  shall  be  against  you.  Up,  father, 
like  a  man!  For  I  tell  you  that  you 
have  no  need  to  fear.  You  ought  to 
come;  come,  then.  Come  gently,  with- 
out any  fear.  And  if  any  at  home  wish 
to  hinder  you,  say  to  them  bravely,  as 
Christ  said  when  Saint  Peter,  through 
tenderness,  wished  to  draw  Him  back 
from  going  to  His  passion:  Christ 
turned  to  him,  saying,  "Get  thee  be- 
hind Me,  Satan;  thou  art  an  offence  to 
Me,  seeking  the  things  which  are  of 
men,  and  not  those  which  are  of  God. 
Wilt  thou  not  that  1  fulfil  the  will  of 
My  Father?"  Do  you  likewise,  sweet- 
est father,  following  Him  as  His  vicar, 
deliberating  and  deciding  by  yourself, 
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and  saying  to  those  who  would  hinder 
you,  "If  my  life  should  be  spent  a 
thousand  times,  I  wish  to  fulfil  the  will 
of  my  Father."  Although  bodily  life  be 
laid  down  for  it,  yet  seize  on  the  life 
of  grace  and  the  means  of  winning  it 
for  ever.  Now  comfort  you  and  fear 
not,  for  you  have  no  need.  Put  on  the 
armor  of  the  most  holy  Cross,  which 
is  the  safety  and  the  life  of  Christians. 
Let  talk  who  will,  and  hold  you  firm 
in  your  holy  resolution.  My  father, 
Fra  Raimondo,  said  to  me  on  your  be- 
half that  I  was  to  pray  God  to  see 
whether  you  were  to  meet  with  an 
obstacle,  and  I  had  already  prayed 
about  it,  before  and  after  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  1  saw  neither  death  nor 
any  peril.  Those  perils  are  invented  by 
the  men  who  counsel  you.  Believe, 
and  trust  you  in  Christ  sweet  Jesus.  1 
hope  that  God  will  not  despise  so 
many  prayers,  made  with  so  ardent 
desire,  and  with  many  tears  and 
sweats.  I  say  no  more.  Remain  in  the 
holy  and  sweet  grace  of  God.  Pardon 
me,  pardon  me.  Jesus  Christ  crucified 
be  with  you.  Sweet  Jesus,  Jesus  Love. 

(2)  To  Pope  Gregory  XI 

Most  holy  and  sweet  father,  your 
poor  unworthy  daughter  Catherine  in 
Christ  sweet  Jesus,  commends  herself 
to  you  in  His  precious  Blood:  with 
desire  to  see  you  a  manly  man,  free 
from  any  fear  or  fleshly  love  toward 
yourself,  or  toward  any  creature  re- 
lated to  you  in  the  flesh;  since  I  per- 
ceive in  the  sweet  Presence  of  God 
that  nothing  so  hinders  your  holy, 
good  desire  and  so  serves  to  hinder 
the  honor  of  God  and  the  exaltation 
and  reform  of  Holy  Church,  as  this. 
Therefore,  my  soul  desires  with  im- 
measurable love  that  God  by  His  in- 
finite mercy  may  take  from  you  all 
passion  and  lukewarmness  of  heart, 
and  re-form  you  another  man,  by 
forming  in  you  anew  a  burning  and 


ardent  desire;  for  in  no  other  way 
could  you  fulfil  the  will  of  God  and 
the  desire  of  His  servants.  Alas,  alas, 
sweetest  "Babbo"  mine,  pardon  my 
presumption  in  what  I  have  said  to 
you  and  am  saying;  I  am  constrained 
by  the  Sweet  Primal  Truth  to  say  it. 
His  will,  father,  is  this,  and  thus  de- 
mands of  you.  It  demands  that  you 
execute  justice  on  the  abundance  of 
many  iniquities  committed  by  those 
who  are  fed  and  pastured  in  the  gar- 
den of  Holy  Church;  declaring  that 
brutes  should  not  be  fed  with  the  food 
of  men.  Since  He  has  given  you  au- 
thority and  you  have  assumed  it,  you 
should  use  your  virtue  and  power:  and 
if  you  are  not  willing  to  use  it,  it 
would  be  better  for  you  to  resign  what 
you  have  assumed;  more  honor  to  God 
and  health  to  your  soul  would  it  be. 

Another  demand  that  His  will 
makes  is  this:  He  wills  that  you  make 
peace  with  all  Tuscany,  with  which 
you  are  at  strife;  securing  from  all 
your  wicked  sons  who  have  rebelled 
against  you  whatever  is  possible  to 
secure  without  war — but  punishing 
them  as  a  father  ought  to  punish  a  son 
who  has  wronged  him.  Moreover,  the 
sweet  goodness  of  God  demands  from 
you  that  you  give  full  authority  to 
those  who  ask  you  to  make  ready  for 
the  Holy  Crusade — that  thing  which 
appears  impossible  to  you,  and  possible 
to  the  sweet  goodness  of  God,  who  has 
ordained  it,  and  wills  that  so  it  be. 
Beware,  as  you  hold  your  life  dear, 
that  you  commit  not  negligence  in  this, 
nor  treat  as  jests  the  works  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  are  demanded  from 
you  because  you  can  do  them.  If  you 
want  justice,  you  can  execute  it.  You 
can  have  peace,  withdrawing  from  the 
perverse  pomps  and  delights  of  the 
world,  preserving  only  the  honor  of 
God  and  the  due  of  Holy  Church. 
Authority  also  you  have  to  give  peace 
to  those  who  ask  you  for  it.  Then, 
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since  you  are  not  poor  but  rich — you 
who  bear  in  your  hand  the  keys  of 
Heaven,  to  whom  you  open  it  is  open, 
and  to  whom  you  shut  it  is  shut — if 
you  do  not  do  this,  you  would  be  re- 
buked by  God.  1,  if  I  were  in  your 
place,  should  fear  lest  divine  judgment 
come  upon  me.  Therefore  1  beg  you 
most  gently  on  behalf  of  Christ  cruci- 
fied to  be  obedient  to  the  will  of  God, 
for  1  know  that  you  want  and  desire 
no  other  thing  than  to  do  His  will, 
that  this  sharp  rebuke  fall  not  upon 
you:  "Cursed  be  thou,  for  the  time 
and  the  strength  entrusted  to  thee  thou 
hast  not  used."  I  believe,  father,  by  the 
goodness  of  God,  and  also  taking  hope 
from  your  holiness,  that  you  will  so  act 
that  this  will  not  fall  upon  you. 

1  say  no  more.  Pardon  me,  pardon 
me;  for  the  great  love  which  1  bear  to 
your  salvation,  and  my  great  grief 
when  I  see  the  contrary,  makes  me 
speak  so.  Willingly  would  1  have  said 
it  to  your  own  person,  fully  to  un- 
burden my  conscience.  When  it  shall 
please  your  Holiness  that  1  come  to 
you,  1  will  come  willingly.  So  do  that 
I  may  not  appeal  to  Christ  crucified 
from  you;  for  to  no  other  can  I  ap- 
peal, for  there  is  no  greater  on  earth. 
Remain  in  the  holy  and  sweet  grace  of 
God.  I  ask  you  humbly  for  your  bene- 
diction. Sweet  Jesus,  Jesus  Love. 

(3)  To  Pope  Urban  VI 

Dearest  and  sweetest  father  in  Christ 
sweet  Jesus:  I  Catherine,  your  poor 
unworthy  daughter,  write  to  you  with 
great  desire  to  see  a  prudent  and  sweet 
light  of  truth  in  you,  in  such  wise  that 
I  may  see  you  follow  the  glorious  St. 
Gregory,  and  govern  Holy  Church  with 
such  prudence  that  it  may  never  be 
necessary  to  take  back  anything  which 
may  be  ordered  or  done  by  your  Holi- 
ness; even  the  least  word;  so  that  your 
firmness  grounded  in  the  truth  may  be 
evident  in  the  sight  of  God  and  men, 


as  ought  to  be  the  case  with  the  true 
holy  High  Priest.  I  pray  the  inestimable 
charity  of  God  that  He  clothe  your 
soul  in  this;  for  it  seems  to  me  that 
light  and  prudence  arc  very  necessary 
indeed  to  us,  and  especially  to  your 
Holiness  and  to  anyone  else  who  might 
be  in  your  place;  most  chiefly  in  these 
current  times.  Because  1  know  that 
you  have  a  desire  to  find  these  in  your- 
self, I  remind  you  of  them,  showing 
you  the  desire  of  your  own  soul. 

1  have  heard,  holy  father,  of  the 
reply  which  the  violence  of  the  Prefect 
made;  surely  in  violence  of  wrath  and 
irreverence  toward  the  Roman  ambas- 
sadors. On  which  reply  it  seems  that 
they  are  to  hold  a  General  Council, 
and  then  the  heads  of  the  wards  and 
certain  other  good  men  are  to  come 
to  you.  I  beg  you,  most  holy  father, 
that  as  you  have  begun  so  you  will 
continue  to  meet  with  them  often,  and 
to  bind  them  prudently  with  the  bands 
of  love.  So  I  beg  you  that  now,  as  to 
what  they  will  say  to  you  when  the 
Council  is  held,  you  will  receive  them 
with  as  much  gentleness  as  you  can, 
showing  them  what  your  Holiness 
thinks  must  be  done.  Pardon  me — for 
love  makes  me  say  what  perhaps  there 
is  no  need  of  saying,  since  1  know  that 
you  must  understand  the  temperament 
of  your  Roman  sons,  who  are  drawn 
and  held  more  with  gentleness  than 
with  any  force  or  asperity  of  words; 
and  also  you  recognize  the  great  neces- 
sity in  which  you  are,  and  Holy 
Church,  to  keep  this  people  in  obedi- 
ence and  reverence  toward  your  Holi- 
ness; because  the  head  and  beginning 
of  our  faith  is  here.  And  I  humbly  beg 
you,  that  you  will  aim  prudently  al- 
ways to  promise  that  which  it  ought  to 
be  possible  to  you  fully  to  perform,  so 
that  loss,  shame,  and  confusion  may 
not  follow  later.  Pardon  me,  most 
sweet  and  holy  father,  for  saying  these 
words  to  you.  I  am  confident  that  your 
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humility  and  benignity  are  content  that 
they  should  be  said,  and  will  not  feel 
distaste  or  scorn  for  them  because  they 
come  from  the  mouth  of  a  most  des- 
picable woman;  for  the  humble  man 
does  not  consider  who  speaks  to  him, 
but  pays  note  to  the  honor  of  God, 
and  to  truth  and  his  own  salvation. 

Comfort  you,  and  do  not  fear  on 
account  of  any  bad  reply  which  this 
rebel  against  your  Holiness  may  have 
made  or  may  make,  for  God  will  care 
for  this  and  for  everything  else,  as 
Ruler  and  Helper  of  the  ship  of  Holy 
Church,  and  of  your  Holiness.  Be  you 
manful  for  me,  in  the  holy  fear  of 
God;  wholly  exemplary  in  your  words, 
your  habits,  and  all  your  deeds.  Let 
all  shine  clear  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
men;  as  a  light  placed  in  the  candle- 
stick of  Holy  Church,  to  which  look 
and  should  look  all  the  Christian 
people. 

Also  1  beg  you  that  you  should 
bring  us  some  help  for  what  Leo  told 
you;  for  this  scandal  grows  greater 
every  day,  not  only  through  the  thing 
that  was  done  to  the  Sienese  ambassa- 
dor, but  also  through  the  other  things 
which  are  seen  day  by  day,  which  are 
enough  to  provoke  to  wrath  the  feeble 
hearts  of  men.  You  do  not  need  this 
person  now,  but  someone  who  shall  be 
a  means  of  peace,  and  not  of  war.  Al- 
though he  may  act  with  a  good  zeal 
for  justice,  there  are  many  who  do  so 
with  such  disorder  and  such  impulse  of 
wrath  that  they  depart  from  all  reason 
measure.  Therefore  I  earnestly  beg 
your  Holiness  to  condescend  to  the 
infirmity  of  men,  and  provide  a  physi- 
cian who  shall  know  how  to  cure  the 
infirmity  better  than  he.  And  do  not 
wait  so  long  that  death  shall  follow: 
for  I  tell  you  that  if  no  other  help  is 
found,  the  infirmity  will  grow. 

Then  recall  to  yourself  the  disaster 
that  fell  upon  all  Italy,  because  bad 
rulers  were  not  guarded  against,  who 


governed  in  such  wise  that  they  were 
the  cause  of  the  Church  of  God  being 
despoiled.  I  know  that  you  are  aware 
of  this:  now  let  your  Holiness  see  what 
is  to  be  done.  Comfort  you,  comfort 
you  sweetly;  for  God  does  not  despise 
your  desire,  nor  the  prayer  of  His 
servants.  I  say  no  more  to  you.  Re- 
main in  the  holy  and  sweet  Grace  of 
God.  Humbly  I  ask  your  benediction. 
Sweet  Jesus,  Jesus  Love.  Monday  after 
Sexagesima,  1380. 

(4)  To  Three  Italian  Cardinals 

Dearest  brothers  and  fathers  in 
Christ  sweet  Jesus:  I  Catherine,  serv- 
ant and  slave  of  the  servants  of  Jesus 
Christ,  write  to  you  in  His  precious 
Blood:  with  desire  to  see  you  turn 
back  to  the  true  and  most  perfect  light, 
leaving  the  deep  shadows  of  blindness 
into  which  you  are  fallen.  Then  you 
shall  be  fathers  to  me;  otherwise  not. 
Yes,  indeed,  I  call  you  fathers  in  so 
far  as  you  shall  leave  death  and  turn 
back  to  life  (for,  as  things  go  now, 
you  are  parted  from  the  life  of  grace, 
limbs  cut  off  from  your  head  from 
which  you  drew  life),  when  you  shall 
stand  united  in  faith,  and  in  that  per- 
fect obedience  to  Pope  Urban  VI,  in 
which  those  abide  who  have  the  light, 
and  in  light  know  the  truth,  and  know- 
ing it  love  it.  For  the  thing  that  is  not 
seen  cannot  be  known,  and  he  who 
knows  not  loves  not,  and  he  who  loves 
not  and  fears  not  his  Creator  loves 
himself  with  fleshly  love,  and  whatever 
he  loves,  joys  or  honors  and  dignities 
of  the  world,  he  loves  according  to  the 
flesh.  Since  man  is  created  through 
love,  he  cannot  live  without  love; 
either  he  loves  God,  or  he  loves  him- 
self and  the  world  with  the  love  that 
kills,  fastening  the  eye  of  his  mind 
darkened  by  self-love  on  those  transi- 
tory things  that  pass  like  the  wind.  In 
this  state  he  can  recognize  no  truth 
nor  goodness;  he  recognizes  naught  but 
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falsehood,  because  he  has  not  light. 
For  truly  had  he  the  light,  he  would 
recognize  that  from  such  a  love  as  this 
naught  can  result  but  pain  and  eternal 
death.  It  gives  him  a  foretaste  of  hell 
in  this  life;  for  he  who  immoderately 
loves  himself  and  the  things  of  this 
world,  becomes  unendurable  to  him- 
self. 

Oh,  human  blindness!  Seest  thou 
not,  unfortunate  man,  that  thou  think- 
est  to  love  things  firm  and  stable,  joy- 
ous things,  good  and  fair?  and  they  are 
mutable,  the  sum  of  wretchedness, 
hideous,  and  without  any  goodness; 
not  as  they  are  created  things  in  them- 
selves, since  all  are  created  by  God, 
who  is  perfectly  good,  but  through  the 
nature  of  him  who  possesses  them  in- 
temperately.  How  mutable  are  the 
riches  and  honors  of  the  world  in  him 
who  possesses  them  without  God,  with- 
out the  fear  of  Him!  for  to-day  is  he 
rich  and  great,  and  to-day  he  is  poor. 
How  hideous  is  our  bodily  life,  that 
living  we  shed  stench  from  every  part 
of  our  body!  Simply  a  sack  of  dung, 
the  food  for  worms,  the  food  of  death! 
Our  life  and  the  beauty  of  youth  pass 
by,  like  the  beauty  of  the  flower  when 
it  is  gathered  from  the  plant.  There  is 
none  who  can  save  this  beauty,  none 
who  can  preserve  it,  that  it  be  not 
taken,  when  it  shall  please  the  highest 
Judge  to  gather  this  flower  of  death; 
and  none  knows  when. 

Oh,  wretched  man,  the  darkness  of 
self-love  does  not  let  thee  know  this 
truth.  For  didst  thou  know  it,  thou 
wouldst  choose  any  pain  rather  than 
guide  thy  life  in  this  way;  thou 
wouldst  give  thee  to  loving  and  desir- 
ing Him  who  Is;  thou  wouldst  enjoy 
His  truth  in  firmness,  and  wouldst  not 
move  about  like  a  leaf  in  the  wind; 
thou  wouldst  serve  thy  Creator,  and 
wouldst  love  everything  in  Him,  and 
apart  from  Him  nothing.  Oh,  how  will 
this  blindness  be  reproved  at  the  last 


moment  in  every  rational  being,  and 
much  the  more  in  those  whom  God  has 
taken  from  the  filth  of  the  world,  and 
assigned  to  the  greatest  excellence  that 
can  be,  having  made  them  ministers  of 
the  Blood  of  the  humble  and  spotless 
Lamb!  Oh  me,  oh  me!  what  have  you 
come  to  by  not  having  followed  up 
your  dignities  with  virtue?  You  were 
placed  to  nourish  you  at  the  breasts  of 
Holy  Church;  you  were  flowers  planted 
to  breathe  forth  the  fragrance  of  virtue 
in  that  garden;  you  were  placed  as 
masts  to  strengthen  this  ship,  and  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth;  you  were 
placed  as  lights  in  a  candlestick,  to 
give  light  to  faithful  Christians,  and  to 
spread  the  faith.  Well  you  know  if  you 
have  done  that  for  which  you  were 
created.  Surely  no;  for  self-love  has 
prevented  you  from  knowing  that  in 
truth  alone,  to  fortify  men  and  give  a 
shining  example  of  good  and  holy  life, 
you  were  put  in  this  garden.  Had  you 
known  this  you  would  have  loved  it, 
and  clothed  you  in  that  sweet  truth. 
Where  is  the  gratitude  which  you 
ought  to  have  for  the  Bride  who  has 
nourished  you  at  her  breast?  1  see  in 
us  naught  but  such  ingratitude  as  dries 
up  the  fountain  of  pity.  What  shows 
me  that  you  are  ungrateful,  coarse,  and 
mercenary?  The  persecution  which 
you,  together  with  others,  are  inflict- 
ing on  that  sweet  Bride,  at  a  time  when 
you  ought  to  be  shields,  to  ward  off 
the  blows  of  heresy.  In  spite  of  which, 
you  clearly  know  the  truth,  that  Pope 
Urban  VI  is  truly  Pope,  the  highest 
Pontiff,  chosen  in  orderly  election,  not 
influenced  by  fear,  truly  rather  by 
divine  inspiration  than  by  your  human 
industry.  And  so  you  announced  it  to 
us,  which  was  the  truth.  Now  you  have 
turned  your  backs,  like  poor  mean 
knights;  your  shadow  has  made  you 
afraid.  You  have  divided  you  from  the 
truth  which  strengthens  us,  and  drawn 
close  to  falsehood,  which  weakens  soul 
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and  body,  depriving  you  of  temporal 
and  spiritual  grace.  What  made  you  do 
this?  The  poison  of  self-love,  which 
has  infected  the  world.  That  is  what 
has  made  you  pillars  lighter  than  straw. 
Flowers  you  who  shed  no  perfume,  but 
stench  that  makes  the  whole  world 
reek!  No  lights  you  placed  in  a  candle- 
stick, that  you  might  spread  the  faith; 
but,  having  hidden  your  light  under 
the  bushel  of  pride,  and  become  not 
extenders,  but  contaminators  of  the 
faith,  you  shed  darkness  over  your- 
selves and  others.  You  should  have 
been  angels  on  earth,  placed  to  release 
us  from  the  devils  of  hell,  and  per- 
forming the  office  of  angels,  by  bring- 
ing back  the  sheep  into  the  obedience 
of  Holy  Church,  and  you  have  taken 
the  office  of  devils.  That  evil  which 
you  have  in  yourselves  you  wish  to  in- 
fect us  with,  withdrawing  us  from 
obedience  to  Christ  on  earth,  and  lead- 
ing us  into  obedience  to  antichrist,  a 
member  of  the  devil,  as  you  are  too, 
so  long  as  you  shall  abide  in  this 
heresy. 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  blindness  that 
springs  from  ignorance.  It  has  not  hap- 
pened to  you  because  people  have  re- 
ported one  thing  to  you  while  another 
is  so.  No,  for  you  know  what  the  truth 
is:  it  was  you  who  announced  it  to  us, 
and  not  we  to  you.  Oh,  how  mad  you 
are!  For  you  told  us  the  truth,  and  you 
want  yourselves  to  taste  a  lie!  Now 
you  want  to  corrupt  this  truth,  and 
make  us  see  the  opposite,  saying  that 
you  chose  Pope  Urban  from  fear, 
which  is  not  so;  but  anyone  who  says 
it — speaking  to  you  without  reverence, 
because  you  have  deprived  yourselves 
of  reverence — lies  up  to  his  eyes.  For 
it  is  evident  to  anyone  who  wished  to 
see,  who  it  is  that  you  presented  as 
your  choice  through  fear — that  was 
Messer  di  Santo  Pietro.  You  might 
say  to  me,  "Why  do  you  not  believe 
us?  We  know  the  truth  as  to  whom  we 


chose  better  than  you."  And  I  reply, 
that  you  yourselves  have  shown  me 
that  you  deserted  the  truth  in  many 
ways,  so  that  I  ought  not  to  believe 
you,  that  Pope  Urban  VI  is  not  the 
true  Pope.  If  I  turn  to  the  beginnings 
of  your  life,  I  do  not  recognize  in  you 
so  good  and  holy  a  life  that  you  would 
shrink  from  a  lie  for  conscience'  sake. 
What  shows  me  that  your  life  is  badly 
governed?  The  poison  of  heresy.  If  I 
turn  to  the  election  ordained  by  your 
lips,  we  knew  that  you  chose  him 
canonically  and  not  through  fear.  We 
have  already  said  that  he  whom  you 
presented  to  the  people  through  fear 
was  Messer  di  Santo  Pietro.  What 
proves  to  me  the  regular  election  with 
which  you  chose  Messer  Bartolommeo, 
Archbishop  of  Bari,  who  to-day  is 
made  in  truth  Pope  Urban  VI?  In  the 
solemnity  with  which  his  coronation 
was  observed,  this  truth  is  clear  to  us. 
That  the  solemnity  was  carried  out  in 
good  faith  is  shown  by  the  reverence 
which  you  gave  him  and  the  favors 
asked  from  him,  which  you  have  used 
in  all  sorts  of  ways.  You  cannot  deny 
this  truth  except  with  plain  lies. 

Ah,  foolish  men,  worthy  of  a 
thousand  deaths!  As  blind,  you  do  not 
see  your  own  wrong,  and  have  fallen 
into  such  confusion  that  you  make  of 
your  own  selves  liars  and  idolaters. 
For  even  were  it  true  (which  it  is  not; 
nay,  I  assert  again  that  Pope  Urban 
VI  is  the  true  Pope),  but  were  it  true 
what  you  say,  would  you  not  have  lied 
to  us  when  you  told  us  that  he  was 
the  highest  pontiff,  as  he  is?  And 
would  you  not  falsely  have  shown  him 
reverence,  adoring  him  for  Christ  on 
earth?  And  would  you  not  have 
practised  simony,  in  trying  for  favors 
and  using  them  unlawfully?  Yes,  in- 
deed. Now  they,  and  you  with  them, 
have  made  an  antipope,  as  far  as  your 
action  and  outward  appearance  go, 
since  you  consented  to  remain  on  the 
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spot,  when  the  incarnate  demons  chose 
the  demon! 

You  might  say  to  me:  "No,  we  did 
not  choose  him."  I  do  not  know  how  I 
can  believe  that.  For  I  do  not  believe 
that  you  could  have  borne  to  stay  there 
otherwise,  had  you  given  your  life  for 
it;  at  least  the  fact  that  you  suppressed 
the  truth,  and  did  not  burst  out  with  it 
— for  this  would  not  have  been  within 
your  power — makes  me  inclined  to 
think  so.  Although,  perhaps,  you  did 
less  wrong  than  the  others  in  your  in- 
tention, yet  you  did  do  wrong  with  all 
the  rest.  What  can  I  say?  I  can  say 
that  he  who  is  not  for  the  truth  is 
against  the  truth;  he  who  was  not  at 
that  time  for  Christ  on  earth,  Pope 
Urban  VI,  was  against  him.  Therefore 
I  tell  you  that  you  did  wrong,  with  the 
antipope:  and  I  may  say  that  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  devil;  for  had 
he  been  a  member  of  Christ,  he  would 
have  chosen  death  rather  than  consent 
to  so  great  an  evil,  for  he  well  knows 
the  truth,  and  cannot  excuse  himself 
through  ignorance.  Now  you  have 
committed  all  these  faults  in  regard  to 
this  devil:  that  is,  to  confess  him  as 
Pope,  which  he  surely  is  not,  and  to 
show  reverence  to  whom  you  should 
not.  You  have  deserted  the  light,  and 
gone  into  darkness.  On  what  side  so- 
ever, T  find  nothing  but  lies.  You  are 
worthy  of  torture,  which,  I  tell  you  in 
truth  and  unburden  my  conscience 
thereof,  unless  you  return  to  obedience 
with  true  humility,  will  fall  upon  you. 

O  misery  upon  misery,  and  blind- 
ness upon  blindness,  which  does  not 
let  its  wrong  be  seen  nor  the  loss  to 
soul  and  body!  For  had  you  seen  it, 
you  would  not  have  deserted  the  truth 
so  lightly,  in  servile  fear,  passionate 
all,  like  proud  people  and  arbitrary, 
accustomed  to  pleasant  and  soft  deal- 
ings from  men!  You  could  not  endure, 
not  only  an  actual  correction  indeed, 
but  even  a  harsh  word  of  reproof  made 


you  lift  up  rebellious  heads.  This  is 
the  reason  why  you  changed.  And  it 
clearly  reveals  the  truth  to  us;  for,  be- 
fore Christ  on  earth  began  to  sting 
you,  you  confessed  him  and  reverenced 
him  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ  that  he  is. 
But  this  last  fruit  that  you  bear,  which 
brings  forth  death,  shows  what  kind  of 
trees  you  are;  and  that  your  tree  is 
planted  in  the  earth  of  pride,  which 
springs  from  the  self-love  that  robs 
you  of  the  light  of  reason. 

Oh  me,  no  more  thus  for  the  love 
of  God!  Take  refuge  in  humbling  you 
beneath  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  in 
obedience  to  His  Vicar,  while  you  have 
time;  for  when  the  time  is  passed  there 
will  be  no  more  help  for  us.  Recog- 
nize your  faults,  that  you  may  be  hum- 
ble, and  know  the  infinite  goodness  of 
God,  who  has  not  commanded  the 
earth  to  swallow  you  up,  nor  beasts 
to  devour  you;  nay,  but  has  given  you 
time,  that  you  may  correct  your  soul. 
But  if  you  shall  not  recognize  this, 
what  He  has  given  you  as  a  grace  shall 
turn  to  your  great  judgment.  But  if 
you  will  return  to  the  fold,  and  feed  in 
truth  at  the  breast  of  the  Bride  of 
Christ,  you  shall  be  received  in  mercy, 
by  Christ  in  heaven  and  by  Christ  on 
earth,  despite  the  iniquity  you  have 
wrought.  I  beg  that  you  delay  no  more, 
nor  kick  against  the  prick  of  con- 
science that  I  know  is  perpetually 
stabbing  you.  And  let  not  confusion  of 
mind,  over  the  evil  that  you  have 
wrought,  so  overcome  you,  that  you 
abandon  your  salvation  in  weariness 
and  despair,  as  seeming  unable  to  find 
help.  Not  so  must  you  do;  but  in  liv- 
ing faith,  hold  firm  hope  in  your  Crea- 
tor, and  return  humbly  to  your  yoke; 
for  the  last  sin  of  obstinacy  and  de- 
spair would  be  the  worst,  and  most 
hateful  to  God  and  the  world.  Arise, 
then,  into  the  light!  For  without  light 
you  would  walk  in  darkness,  as  you 
have  done  up  to  now. 
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My  soul  considering  this,  that  we 
can  neither  know  nor  love  the  truth 
without  light,  1  said  and  say  that  I 
desire  intensely  to  see  you  arisen  from 
darkness,  and  one  with  the  light.  This 
desire  reaches  out  to  all  rational  be- 
ings, but  much  more  to  you  three, 
concerning  whom  1  have  had  the 
greatest  sorrow,  and  marvel  more  at 
your  fault  than  at  all  the  others  who 
have  shared  it.  For  did  all  desert  their 
father,  you  should  have  been  such  sons 
as  strengthened  the  father,  showing  the 
truth.  Notwithstanding  that  the  father 
might  have  treated  you  with  nothing 
but  reproof,  you  ought  not  therefore 
to  have  assumed  the  lead,  denying  his 
holiness  in  any  way.  Speaking  entirely 
in  the  natural  sense — for  according  to 
virtue  we  ought  all  to  be  equal — speak 
humanly,  Christ  on  earth  being  an 
Italian,  and  you  Italian,  1  see  no  rea- 
son but  self-love  why  passion  for  your 
country  could  not  move  you  as  it  did 
the  Ultramontanes.  Cast  it  to  earth 
now,  and  do  not  wait  for  time,  since 
time  does  not  wait  for  you — tram- 
pling such  selfishness  underfoot,  with 
hate  of  vice  and  love  of  virtue. 

Return,  return,  and  wait  not  for  the 
rod  of  justice,  since  we  cannot  escape 
the  hands  of  God!  We  are  in  His 
hands  either  by  justice  or  by  mercy; 
better  it  is  for  us  to  recognize  our 
faults  and  to  abide  in  the  hands  of 
mercy,  than  to  remain  in  faults  and  in 
the  hands  of  justice.  For  our  faults  do 
not  pass  unpunished,  especially  those 
that  are  wrought  against  Holy  Church. 
But  1  wish  to  bind  myself  to  bear  you 
before  God  with  tears  and  continual 
prayer,  and  to  bear  with  you  your 
penitence,  provided  that  you  choose  to 
return  to  your  father,  who  like  a  true 
father  awaits  you  with  the  open  wings 
of  mercy.  Oh  me,  oh  me,  avoid  and 
flee  it  not,  but  humbly  receive  it,  and 
do  not  believe  evil  counsellors  who 
have  given  you  over  to  death!  Oh  me, 


sweet  brothers!  Sweet  brothers  and 
fathers  you  shall  be  to  me,  in  so  far  as 
you  draw  close  to  truth.  Make  no 
more  resistance  to  the  tears  and  sweats 
which  the  servants  of  God  shed  for 
you,  but  wash  you  in  them  from  head 
to  foot.  For  did  you  despise  them,  and 
the  eager  sweet  and  grieving  desires 
which  are  offered  by  them  for  you,  you 
would  receive  much  greater  rebuke. 
Fear  God,  and  His  true  judgment.  I 
hope  by  His  infinite  goodness  that  He 
will  fulfil  in  you  the  desire  of  His 
servants. 

Let  it  not  seem  hard  to  you  if  I 
pierce  you  with  the  words  which  the 
love  of  your  salvation  had  made  me 
write:  rather  would  I  pierce  you  with 
my  living  voice,  did  God  permit  me. 
His  will  be  done.  And  yet  you  deserve 
rather  deeds  than  words.  I  come  to  an 
end,  and  say  no  more;  for  did  1  follow 
my  will  1  should  not  yet  pause,  so  full 
is  my  soul  of  grief  and  sorrow  to  see 
such  blindness  in  those  who  were 
placed  for  a  light:  no  lambs  they,  who 
feed  on  the  honor  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  souls,  and  the  reform  of 
Holy  Church;  but  as  thieves  they  steal 
the  honor  which  they  ought  to  give  to 
God,  and  give  it  to  themselves,  and  as 
wolves  they  devour  the  sheep,  so  that 
1  have  great  bitterness.  I  beg  you  by 
love  of  that  precious  Blood  shed  with 
such  fiery  love  for  you,  that  you  give 
refreshment  to  my  soul,  which  seeks 
your  salvation.  1  say  no  more  to  you. 
Remain  in  the  holy  and  sweet  grace  of 
God:  bathe  you  in  the  Blood  of  the 
Spotless  Lamb,  where  you  shall  lose 
all  servile  fear,  and  enlightened,  you 
shall  abide  in  holy  fear.  Sweet  Jesus, 
Jesus  Love. 

D.  MARSILIO  OF  PADUA  I  THE 
DEFENDER  OF  PEACE 

II,  24.  We  must  now  show  how  the 
Roman  bishops  have  hitherto  used, 
are  now  using,  and,  unless  prevented, 
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will  most  likely  continue  to  use  these 
modes  of  plenary  power  which  they 
have  assumed  for  themselves.  We 
shall  begin  by  discussing  their  use  of 
these  modes  in  the  appointment  of 
ecclesiastic  officials  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  ecclesiastic  temporal  goods  or 
benefices,  both  to  church  ministers  and 
to  other  poor  persons,  for  whose  sakes 
(as  was  shown  in  Chapter  XIV  of  this 
discourse)  these  goods  were  given  and 
set  aside  to  be  thus  distributed  by 
ministers  of  the  church.  Then  we  must 
show  how  the  Roman  bishops  have 
hitherto  used,  are  now  using,  and  will 
continue  to  use  these  plenary  powers 
in  relation  to  those  who  live  a  civil 
life,  both  rulers  and  subjects. 

2.  By  their  past  and  present  actions 
in  accordance  with  this  plenitude  of 
power,  the  Roman  bishops  have  con- 
taminated and,  if  one  may  say  so,  de- 
stroyed the  whole  mystical  body  of 
Christ.  For  they  have  restricted,  cor- 
rupted, and  at  length  almost  totally 
abolished  the  method  of  election, 
which  is  the  best,  indeed  the  only 
method  wherein  there  is  assurance  of 
making  an  absolutely  good  appoint- 
ment of  any  official;  and  they  have 
done  this  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
by  the  method  of  election  that  the 
apostles  together  with  the  other  be- 
lievers appointed  the  deacons,  as  it  is 
told  in  the  Acts,  Chapter  6.  First  of 
all,  they  have  restricted  this  method, 
by  turning  over  to  the  clergy  alone 
what  used  to  be  done  and  ought  to  be 
done  by  the  whole  multitude  of  the 
believers,  as  was  shown  in  Chapter 
XVII  of  this  discourse.  Moreover, 
they  have  corrupted  this  method  by 
restricting  it  and  by  transferring  the 
authority  to  select  bishops  to  a  group 
of  inexperienced  young  men  called 
canons,  who  are  ignorant  of  divine 
law,  so  that  the  priests  of  the  province 
have  no  voice  in  such  appointments, 
unless  perhaps  the  same  person  should 


happen  to  be  both  priest  and  canon 
(which  is  quite  rare  and  unusual); 
and  they  have  delegated  to  the  clergy 
of  only  one  church  or  temple  in  a 
province  the  authority  to  make  ap- 
pointments, which  ought  to  be  made 
by  at  least  the  whole  clergy  of  the 
province,  and  especially  by  the  priests, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  be  teachers  of 
divine  law,  as  we  have  shown  above. 
And  finally,  they  have  almost  com- 
pletely abolished  the  method  of  elec- 
tion by  reserving  directly  for  them- 
selves the  power  to  bestow  almost 
all  ecclesiastic  offices,  high,  middle, 
and  low,  including  even  those,  like 
taking  care  of  the  temples,  which  mere 
laymen  can  perform;  and  not  only  this, 
but  also  the  power  to  distribute  tem- 
poral goods  or  benefices  on  behalf  of 
these  offices.  By  these  reservations 
they  declare  null  and  void  any  elec- 
tions they  please,  even  though  these 
elections  have  been  duly  performed 
and  the  men  elected  are  adequate  and 
approved;  and  in  place  of  these  men, 
the  Roman  bishops,  using  their  plenary 
power  (which  is  ignorant,  or  affected 
by  bribery,  importunity,  like,  dislike, 
fear,  flattery,  or  desire  for  favor,  or  in 
some  other  way  perverted),  appoint 
persons  who  are  ignorant  of  divine 
letters,  uneducated  and  incapable,  and 
very  often  men  of  corrupt  morals  and 
notorious  criminals,  who  cannot  even 
speak  the  language  of  the  people  over 
whom  they  are  placed. 

3.  And  so,  let  an  answer  to  the 
words  of  Christ  in  John,  Chapter  10, 
be  given  by  that  Roman  bishop  who, 
among  his  other  monstrous  crimes, 
made  official  appointments  in  contra- 
vention or  reversal  of  duly  performed 
elections,  by  ordaining  two  bishops 
speaking  his  own  Provencal  tongue, 
one  at  Winchester  in  England,  the 
other  at  Lund  in  Denmark,  neither  of 
whom  could  speak  the  language  of  the 
people  entrusted  to  his  charge,  and  the 
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quality  of  whose  doctrines  and  morals, 
while  not  my  present  concern,  is  illus- 
trated by  this  (which  is  well  known 
in  Denmark),  that  the  bishop  at  Lund 
despoiled  the  church  and  diocese  of 
all  the  cattle  needed  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  fields,  robbed  the  church  treas- 
ury of  the  proceeds  thereof,  and  fled 
back  to  his  own  country.  I  repeat,  let 
the  Roman  bishop  answer:  how  will 
this  shepherd  "call  his  own  sheep  by 
name,"  when  he  has  to  know  their 
morals  by  their  confessions,  and  to 
censure  and  reprimand  them;  and  how 
will  the  sheep  follow  him,  when  they 
have  to  understand  the  preaching  and 
teaching  of  his  voice? 

4.  Nor  is  there  a  lack  of  men  eligi- 
ble  for   the  pastoral   office,   such   as 
there  was  in  ancient  times,  making  it 
necessary  to  beg  foreign  provinces  for 
pastors.   For  there  were  in  England 
men  far  better  in  their  lives  and  in 
knowledge  of  sacred  doctrine  than  the 
man  who  was  put  over  them,  who  was 
neither  conversant  with  their  language 
nor  a  doctor  of  the  sacred  Scripture, 
but  merely  a  shyster  lawyer;  and  the 
case  was  similar  in  Denmark  and  in 
other    provinces,     concerning    which 
many  testimonies   of  similar  flagrant 
wrongs  might  be  cited;  but  1  pass  them 
over  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 

5.  Who    will    not    be    amazed    or 
astounded  that  young  men,  ignorant  of 
the  divine  Scriptures,  lacking  proper 
moral   gravity,   unlearned,   untrained, 
and    sometimes    notorious    criminals, 
are  appointed  to  the  major  offices  of 
the  church  through  simoniacal  corrup- 
tion, or  the  importunities,  not  to  say 
sometimes  the  fear,  of  the  powerful, 
or  flattery,  or  kinship,  while  doctors 
of  the  holy  Scripture,  men  of  proven 
honor,    are    rebuffed   or   overlooked? 
Am  I  telling  fictions  or  falsehoods?  If 
you  add  up  the  bishops  or  archbishops 
of  the  provinces,  the  patriarchs,  and 
the  lower  prelates,  you  will  find  not 


one  in  ten  who  is  a  doctor  of  sacred 
theology  or  adequately  trained  there- 
in. And,  shameful  to  relate  (but  let  us 
not  hesitate,  because  it  is  true), 
modern  bishops  can  neither  preach  to 
the  people  the  word  of  God,  nor  re- 
fute the  erroneous  doctrines  of  here- 
tics, if  any  appear;  but  when  such 
occasions  arise  they  shamelessly  beg 
the  doctrines  of  others,  and  this  de- 
spite the  words  of  the  Teacher  of  the 
Gentiles  in  1  Timothy,  Chapter  3,  and 
Titus,  Chapter  1,  that  "the  bishop 
must  be  apt  to  teach,  holding  fast  the 
faithful  word  as  he  hath  been  taught, 
that  he  may  be  able  by  sound  doctrine 
both  to  exhort  and  to  convince  the 
gainsayers." 

6.  As  for  the  lower  prelates,  the 
abbots  and  priors  of  monasteries  and 
other  ecclesiastic  curates,  J  swear  be- 
fore   God,   the   immortal   truth,   that 
large  numbers  of  them  are  immoral 
and  so  poorly  educated  that  they  do 
not  even  know  how  to  speak  gram- 
matically. 

7.  But  the  men  who  obtain  most  of 
the  major  offices  of  the  church  (again 
let  me  say,  by  means  of  plenitude  of 
power),  and  who  are  considered  capa- 
ble of  discharging  the  duties  thereof, 
are  shyster  lawyers.   These   men  the 
Roman  Pontiff  appoints  as  being  useful 
and  defenders  of  the  church,  knowing 
how  to  argue  at  law  in  order  to  hold 
on   to   temporal    goods   or   to   usurp 
more  of  them.  But  doctors  of  sacred 
theology,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pontiff 
rejects  as  being  useless.  "For  they  are 
simple,"    as    he    and   his    college    of 
cardinals  say,  "and  they  would  allow 
the  church  to  go  under";  yet  it  is  not 
temporal  goods,   but  rather  the  be- 
lievers of  Christ,  who  are  the  "church," 
and  it  is  on  behalf  of  the  latter,  not 
for  temporal  goods,  that  the  bishop 
ought  to  strive,  in  accordance  with  the 
counsel  of  Christ  and  of  the  Apostle, 
as  given  in  John,  Chapter  10,  and  in 
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the  passage  from  the  Apostle  cited 
above,  as  well  as  in  numerous  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  which  I  omit  to 
quote  because  the  fact  is  so  clear,  and 
for  the  sake  of  brevity. 

8.  For  it  is  not  temporal  goods 
which  are  the  heritage  of  the  apostles, 
which  they  bequeathed  to  their  suc- 
cessors the  bishops  for  safekeeping; 
nor  are  the  rights  of  Christ's  bride  the 
utmost  limits  of  imperial  and  secular 
lordship,  which,  under  the  sophistic 
pretense  of  such  words,  the  modern 
bishop  of  the  Romans  has  so  viciously 
set  in  opposition  to  the  illustrious 
Ludwig,  duke  of  Bavaria,  king  of  the 
Romans,  in  order  to  defend  himself, 
or,  rather,  in  order  to  attack  Ludwig. 
And  hence  Bernard,  in  his  treatise  ad- 
dressed to  Eugene  On  Consideration, 
Book  II,  Chapter  IV,  after  speaking  of 
the  guardianship  of  souls  or  churches 
which  was  bequeathed  by  the  saintly 
apostles  to  their  successors,  writes  as 
follows:  "For  what  else  did  the  holy 
apostle  bequeath?  'Such  as  I  have,'  he 
said,  'give  I  thee.'  What  was  that?  One 
thing  I  know:  it  was  not  gold  or  silver, 
for  he  said:  'Silver  and  gold  have  1 
none.' "  And  a  little  below  Bernard 
adds:  "Even  if  you  lay  claim  to  these 
things,"  that  is,  temporal  goods,  "by 
some  other  title,  you  cannot  do  so  by 
apostolic  right."  And  still  further  be- 
low: "He  gave  that  which  he  had, 
namely,  the  guardianship,  as  I  have 
said,  of  the  churches."  But  what  about 
lordship  or  rulership?  Hear  Bernard's 
further  words:  "Not  lordship?  Hear 
Peter:  'Neither  as  lording  it  over  the 
clergy,'  he  says,  'but  being  made  a 
pattern  of  the  flock.'  And  lest  you 
think  he  spoke  only  from  humility,  but 
not  with  truth,  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
is  in  the  gospel:  The  kings  of  the 
Gentiles  lord  it  over  them,  and  they 
that  have  power  over  them  are  called 
beneficent.'  And  then  he  adds:  'But 
you  are  not  so.'  It  is  quite  plain,  then, 


that    lordship    is    forbidden    to    the 
apostles." 

9.  But  that  which  most  merits  the 
attention  and  astonishment  of  all,  and 
which  ought  to  be  duly  reformed  in 
the  general  council  by  the  rulers  and 
ministers  of  God,  is  the  appointment  of 
the  supreme  pontiff  and  his  brethren, 
the  cardinals,  who  we  said  were  to  be 
made  the  head  and  leaders  of  the  other 
clergy  for  the  purpose  principally  of 
teaching  and  preserving  the  truth  and 
unity  of  the  faith  in  accordance  with 
the  determination  of  the  general 
council.  For  not  always,  but  only  too 
rarely,  is  a  doctor  of  the  holy  Scripture 
elected  to  fill  this  highest  dignity;  most 
usually  one  of  the  shyster  lawyers  is 
appointed,  which  is  completely  anti- 
thetical to  the  holy  Scripture,  repug- 
nant to  right  reason,  and  the  most 
shameful  of  all  practices  in  the  eyes 
of  all  churches.  And  the  same  applies 
equally  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  for 
to  it  are  often  appointed  lascivious 
youths  ignorant  of  divine  letters,  not- 
withstanding that  this  head  bishop  with 
his  church  or  college  of  cardinals  ought 
to  be  the  example  or  model  for  all  the 
other  bishops  and  churches,  and  that  the 
Roman  pontiff  has  to  guide  the  uni- 
versal church  with  the  aid  and  counsel 
of  these  cardinals,  and  not  otherwise, 
especially  when  crucial  questions 
arise. 

10.  But,  to  return  to  our  previous 
subject,  let  us  say  that  the  Roman 
pontiff,  through  his  plenitude  of  power, 
bestows  the  largest  number  of  ecclesi- 
astic offices,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  upon  uneducated  persons  ig- 
norant of  divine  letters  (would  that 
they  were  not  criminals),  both  men 
know  to  himself  and  strangers,  and 
even  upon  children  and  infants;  and 
this  practice  derives  additional  sup- 
port from  the  simoniacal  corruption  of 
the  pontiff  himself  and  his  intermedi- 
aries, and  from  many  other  vicious 
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emotions  on  their  part.  Now  since  the 
major,  principal  seats  are  thus  contam- 
inated by  the  appointment,  or  rather, 
intrusion,  of  such  persons,  the  minor 
positions  or  offices,  the  bestowal  of 
which  pertains  to  the  major  officials, 
are  polluted  by  the  contagion.  For 
these  major  prelates  take  pleasure  in 
those  who  are  like  them,  just  as  "man 
takes  pleasure  in  man,  and  horse  in 
horse,"  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  wise  Gentile;  and  so  they  open  to 
the  ignorant  and  immoral  that  simoni- 
acal  or  otherwise  vicious  door  to 
church  offices  and  benefices  by  which 
they  themselves  have  entered.  For, 
since  they  wish  to  act  in  accordance 
with  their  own  habits,  which  their 
office  has  not  changed,  but  rather  more 
fully  revealed,  they  hate,  rebuff,  and 
oppress,  as  being  inimical  to  them, 
those  men  who  are  saintly,  just,  and 
learned,  and  who  do  not  seek  by  such 
a  path  to  enter  the  house  of  God.  As 
the  Truth  says:  "Everyone  that  doeth 
evil  hateth  the  light." 

1 1 .  Nor  shall  1  pass  over  in  silence 
the  fact  that  the  Roman  bishop,  de- 
siring to  gain  for  himself  the  favor  and 
influence  of  the  powerful,  and  also, 
perhaps,  because  he  has  received 
money  from  them,  has  appointed  to 
the  episcopal  seats  in  famous  cities 
young  men  who  are  ignorant  of  divine 
law  and  other  disciplines,  and  who 
have  not  been  assigned  to  any  holy 
order;  such  appointments  he  makes 
notwithstanding  the  statement  of 
Jerome,  in  his  epistle  to  Evander,  that 
"the  priest  is  contained  in  the  bishop." 
And  since  the  ecclesiastic  regime  is 
thus  contaminated,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  whole  mystical  body  of  Christ 
is  ill.  For  the  church  prelates  and  other 
overseers  omit  to  give  exhortations, 
supplications,  and  rebukes  in  accord- 
ance with  sound  doctrine,  but  instead 
they  openly  commit  foul  and  abomin- 
able crimes;  and  hence  the  people  are 


scandalized  by  their  example,  for  just 
as  the  target  is  to  the  archer,  so  are 
the  church  officials  set  up  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  common  people.  Noting 
this,  the  Truth  says,  in  Matthew, 
Chapter  5:  "Let  your  light  so  shine 
before  men,  that  they  may  see  your 
good  works."  And  this  is  the  root  and 
the  primary  evil  of  modern  morals, 
which  is  finally  culminated  by  eternal 
damnation;  for  as  Christ  says,  in 
Matthew,  Chapter  15:  "If  the  blind 
shall  lead  the  blind,  both  shall  fall  into 
the  ditch." 

But  what  shall  we  say  about  the 
dispensation  of  temporal  goods?  Al- 
though the  goods  which  remain  over 
and  above  the  needs  of  church  minis- 
ters ought  to  be  dispensed  to  the  weak, 
the  poor,  and  other  unfortunate  per- 
sons (as  everyone  knows),  yet  these 
goods  are  put  to  those  uses  (and,  more 
truly,  abuses)  which  we  discussed  in 
Chapter  XI  of  this  discourse.  To  this 
add  the  new  way  of  giving  subventions, 
whereby  most  of  the  temporal  goods 
are  consumed  by  mercenary  soldiers, 
cavalry  and  infantry,  in  order  to  fo- 
ment and  nourish  wars  among  the 
Christian  believers,  so  that  the  pontiffs 
may  in  the  end  be  able  to  subject  these 
believers  to  their  own  tyrannical 
power.  From  what  we  have  said  it  is 
clear,  then,  that  because  of  plenitude 
of  power  the  mystical  body  of  the 
church  is  thoroughly  contaminated  and 
close  to  death  in  its  matter  or  principal 
members,  especially  (in  a  word)  the 
prelates. 

12.  But  now,  with  respect  to  the 
form  of  this  body,  which  ought  to  con- 
sist in  the  proper  order  and  position  of 
its  parts,  it  will  be  seen,  on  close  ex- 
amination, to  be  like  a  deformed 
monster.  For  if  an  animal's  body  had 
its  individual  members  directly  joined 
to  its  head,  who  would  not  regard  it 
as  monstrous  and  useless  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  proper  functions?  For 
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if  the  finger  or  the  hand  were  joined 
directly  to  the  head,  it  would  not  have 
its  proper  position,  and  hence  it  would 
not  have  its  proper  power,  movement, 
and  action.  But  this  does  not  happen 
when  the  finger  is  joined  to  the  hand, 
and  the  hand  to  the  arm,  the  arm  to 
the  shoulder,  the  shoulder  to  the  neck, 
and  the  neck  to  the  head,  all  by  proper 
joints.  For  then  the  body  is  given  its 
appropriate  form,  and  the  head  can 
give  to  the  other  members,  one 
through  the  other,  their  proper  in- 
dividual powers  in  accordance  with 
their  nature  and  order,  and  thus  they 
can  perform  their  proper  functions. 
And  this  form  and  procedure  must  be 
heeded  in  the  ecclesiastic  as  well  as  in 
every  civil  regime.  For  the  universal 
pastor  or  ruler  cannot  immediately  in- 
spect and  direct  the  individual  acts  of 
all  men  in  all  provinces,  so  that  if  this 
inspection  and  direction  are  to  be  ac- 
complished properly  and  adequately, 
he  must  have  the  assistance  of  special 
ministers  and  agents  in  proper  order; 
only  when  the  body  of  the  church  is 
thus  ordered  can  it  endure  and  grow. 
And  this  was  the  view  held  by  the 
Teacher  of  the  Gentiles  in  Ephesians 
4,  where  he  wrote  as  follows:  "That 
we  may  grow  up  into  him  in  all  things, 
which  is  the  head,  even  Christ;  from 
whom  the  whole  body  fitly  joined  to- 
gether and  compacted  by  that  which 
every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the 
effectual  working  in  the  measure  of 
every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the 
body." 

13.  But  when  the  Roman  pontiff  is 
permitted  to  have  plenitude  of  power, 
this  whole  form  or  order  is  destroyed; 
for  he  releases  the  lower  officials  and 
orders  from  the  power,  care,  and  cor- 
rection of  their  superiors:  the  arch- 
bishops from  control  by  the  patriarchs, 
the  bishops  from  the  archbishops,  the 
clerical  groups  or  colleges  from  the 
bishops,  as  well  as  the  abbots  and 


priors  of  monasteries,  and  finally 
(would  it  were  not  most  viciously!) 
the  religious  groups  called  mendicant 
orders;  and  then,  having  destroyed  the 
relative  order  of  all  of  these,  the 
Roman  pontiff  places  them  under  his 
own  immediate  care  and  corrective 
power,  not  for  the  sake  of  any  evident 
utility  to  be  gained  thereby,  but  rather 
because  of  his  notorious  avidity  for 
heaping  quarrel  on  quarrel  in  order  to 
advance  his  own  interests,  aiming 
thereby  to  concentrate  wealth  into  his 
own  hands,  to  despoil  the  other  prel- 
ates, and  to  subjugate  them  still 
further. 

14.  What  great  insolence  follows 
from  this,  almost  everyone  knows. 
For  the  church  officials,  lacking  super- 
vision by  their  immediate  superiors, 
become  arrogant,  disobedient,  and  dis- 
respectful toward  those  whose  inferiors 
they  properly  are,  and  convert  this 
situation  into  a  means  whereby  they  as 
well  as  others  may  sin  more  freely. 
And  those  who  should  be  their  super- 
visors, deprived  of  their  due  power, 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  become 
indolent  and  negligent.  So  many  are 
the  troubles  and  adversities  which  be- 
set the  believers  because  of  this,  and  so 
incomprehensible  is  their  variety  and 
number,  that  I  have  omitted  to  discuss 
them  individually,  although  most  of 
them  are  readily  apparent  to  anyone 
who  desires  to  find  them  out. 

I  pass  over  the  practice,  which  now 
from  abuse  bears  the  guise  of  rectitude, 
whereby  the  Roman  bishop  allows 
himself  to  put  certain  deacons  called 
"cardinals,"  who  are  ministers  of  the 
tables,  above  bishops  and  priests  in 
rank  and  dignity,  not  heeding  the 
words  of  Scripture  in  this  regard,  nor 
caring  how  strongly  this  practice  is 
condemned  by  Jerome  in  his  epistle 
to  Evander,  as  we  showed  in  Chapter 
15  of  this  discourse. 

And  in  addition  there  is  this  new 
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germ  of  the  same  root:  that  the  Roman 
bishop,  by  this  plenitude  of  power,  has 
forbidden  all  persons  who  hold  ecclesi- 
astic benefices  anywhere  to  make  wills 
without  his  consent,  and  he  has  de- 
creed that  the  goods  of  intestates 
(complete  or  partial)  devolve  to  him- 
self and  must  be  delivered  immediately 
to  his  own  seat. 

And  what  is  an  even  worse  evil 
(since  simony,  although  it  is  com- 
pleted after  the  act,  is  the  worst),  the 
Roman  bishop,  by  this  same  plenitude 
of  power,  reserves  for  himself  the  an- 
nates  or  first  fruits  of  all  benefices 
everywhere,  in  this  way  collecting  all 
the  treasures  in  the  world  for  himself 
and  stealing  them  from  the  states  and 
provinces  wherein  they  ought  to  be 
distributed  to  gospel  ministers  and 
other  poor  persons,  or  used,  if  neces- 
sary, for  the  support  of  the  common- 
wealth from  which  they  are  taken,  in- 
asmuch as  they  have  been  established 
and  set  aside  for  these  purposes. 

15.  What  is  still  more  intolerable, 
the  Roman  bishop  claims  for  himself, 
through  this  same  plenitude  of  power, 
the  authority  to  dispense  legacies 
which  Christian  laymen  have  left  in 
their  wills  to  be  used  for  overseas 
crossing  or  for  other  pious  purposes, 
in  accordance  with  the  disposition  of 
certain  designated  persons  called 
"trustees."  And  such  claims  are  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  for  certain  of  these 
bishops  have  asserted  that  through  this 
same  plenary  power  they  have  lord- 
ship over  all  kings,  princes,  and  states, 
as  we  have  shown  in  Chapter  XX  of 
this  discourse,  although  none  of  these 
powers  belong  to  them,  as  has  been 
shown  in  Chapter  XV  of  Discourse  I 
and  Chapter  XVII  of  this  discourse. 

From  the  same  root  will  also  come 
many  other  evils,  even  more  vicious 
and  grave  than  those  cited  above;  but 
we  cannot  mention  them  all  because 
they  vary  so  in  nature.  For  "if  one 


wrong  position  is  given,"  especially  one 
in  which  are  contained  other  think- 
able  wrongs  with  respect  to  human 
civil  acts,  "then  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  seeing  how  all  the  other  wrongs  fol- 
low," according  to  the  statement  of  the 
wise  Gentile.  For  if  this  plenary  power 
belongs  to  the  Roman  bishop,  it  fol- 
lows that  he  is  allowed  to  do  whatever 
he  likes;  hence  he  suspends  and  re- 
vokes, at  his  pleasure,  all  human  or- 
dinances and  laws,  even  the  decisions 
of  the   general   council,   a   condition 
which   both   saints   and   philosophers 
loathed  as  the  worst  of  evils  in  all 
earthly  government,  as  we  proved  by 
demonstration  in  Chapter  XI  of  Dis- 
course 1,  and  confirmed  by  the  au- 
thority of  Augustine  in  his  gloss  on  I 
Timothy,  Chapter  6,  in  Chapter  V  of 
this  discourse.  Thus,  therefore,  when 
the  Roman  bishop  is  permitted  to  have 
plenitude  of  power,  the  whole  body  of 
the    church    becomes    diseased,    the 
whole  order  of  the  ecclesiastic  house- 
hold is  disrupted,  and  all  civil  govern- 
ment is  completely  impeded  or  partially 
disturbed;    and    this    notwithstanding 
that  the  words  and  deeds  of  this  bishop 
and  his  church  or  college  have  been 
set  up  as  an  example  for  all  the  rest. 
16.  Let  the  believers  do  as  I  beg, 
and  turn  on  these  priests  their  eyes, 
long  duped   by  the  veil  of  sophistic 
honorableness  worn  by  most  of  them; 
then,    when    they    have    visited    the 
Roman    curia,    or    rather    (to    speak 
truthfully),  the  horrible  house  of  hag- 
glers  and   den   of  thieves,   they  will 
clearly  perceive  that  it  has  become  al- 
most entirely  a  retreat  of  men  who  are 
criminals  and  hagglers,  in  both  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  affairs;  and  those  be- 
lievers who  have  not  visited  there  will 
learn  that  this  is  so  from  many  trust- 
worthy persons.  For  what  does  one 
find  there  but  a  mob  of  simoniacs 
from  everywhere?  What  but  the  shouts 
of  shysters,  the  insults  of  slanderers, 
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the  mistreatment  of  just  men?  There 
justice  for  the  innocent  fails  or  is  so 
long  delayed,  if  they  cannot  buy  it  for 
a  price,  that  finally,  exhausted  and 
worn  out  from  innumerable  difficulties, 
they  are  compelled  to  give  up  their 
just  and  pitiable  claims.  For  there  hu- 
man laws  are  loudly  proclaimed,  but 
the  divine  teachings  are  silent  or  are 
rarely  heard.  There  careful  plans  are 
laid  for  the  invasion  of  Christian 
provinces  and  their  seizure  by  violent 
force  of  arms  from  those  to  whose 
custody  they  have  lawfully  been  en- 
trusted. But  for  the  winning  of  souls 
there  is  neither  care  nor  counsel.  And, 
in  sum,  it  is  a  place  "without  any  or- 
der, and  where  the  light  is  as  dark- 
ness." 

17.  I,  who  was  personally  there  and 
saw  the  place  with  my  own  eyes, 
thought  I  was  seeing  that  terrible 
statue  which  Nebuchadnezzar  is  said, 
in  Daniel,  Chapter  2,  to  have  seen  in 
his  sleep,  its  head  made  of  gold,  its 
arms  and  breast  of  silver,  its  belly  and 
thighs  of  brass,  its  legs  of  iron,  its  feet 
part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay.  For  what 
does  this  huge  statue  represent  but  the 
status  of  the  persons  in  the  curia  of 
the  Roman  or  supreme  pontiff,  this 
image  which  once  used  to  terrify  the 
wicked,  but  now  fills  all  virtuous  men 
with  dread?  For  the  statue's  upper 
members,  the  head,  breast,  and  arms, 
what  are  they  in  appearance,  in  effect, 
and  in  meaning  but  gold  and  silver 
and  the  work  of  men's  hands?  Its  belly 
and  thighs,  what  are  they  but  the 
sound  and  tumult  of  secular  conflicts 
and  controversies,  and  of  abusive  and 
simoniacal  hagglings  over  both  spirit- 
ual and  carnal  things;  and  shall  T  also 
say,  the  thunder  and  lightning  of 
spoken  and  written  excommunications 
and  anathematizations  pronounced 
against  Christian  believers  who  justly 
refuse  to  be  subject  in  secular  things 
to  the  Roman  pontiff  and  his  church, 


and  to  pay  them  temporal  or  material 
tribute?  What  (tell  me,  I  beg)  are  the 
brass  thighs  but  the  ostentatious  dis- 
play of  all  sorts  of  pleasures,  luxuries, 
and  vanities,  unbecoming  even  to  lay- 
men, which  are  offered  to  men's  senses 
by  those  who  ought  to  provide  ex- 
amples of  chastity  and  honorableness 
for  others?  Its  iron  legs,  and  its  feet 
and  fingers,  made  partly  of  iron  and 
partly  of  clay,  to  what  do  they  point 
but  to  the  usurpation,  invasion,  and 
seizure  of  secular  governments,  states, 
and  provinces  by  violent  force  of  iron 
weapons,  bearing  with  them  in  this 
pursuit  the  upper  members  of  the 
statue,  inviting  the  assistance  of  armed 
warriors  by  holding  out  gold  and  silver, 
and  also  the  brass  belly  and  thighs 
stridently  promising  such  rewards, 
loudly  (albeit  falsely)  granting  ab- 
solution from  sins  and  penalties,  and 
unjustly  (although  completely  without 
harm,  because  of  God's  protection) 
condemning  and  cursing  those  who 
defend  their  own  liberty  and  wish  to 
maintain  due  loyalty  to  their  rulers? 
The  clay  pedestal  and  fingers,  fictile 
and  hence  fragile,  what  do  they  repre- 
sent but  the  inconstancy  of  the  Roman 
curia?  What  do  they  denote  but  the 
weakness  of  the  pretexts  by  which  the 
Roman  pontiff  tries  to  uphold  his  op- 
pressive hostilities  against  the  Christian 
believers,  not  to  mention  the  falsity 
and  iniquity  of  these  pretexts,  which 
are  manifest  to  all? 

But  the  prophet  Daniel  also  pre- 
dicted that  "a  stone  cut  out  of  the 
mountain  without  hands"  was  going  to 
fall  upon  this  statue,  meaning  by 
"stone"  the  king  who  has  been  elected 
by  the  whole  body  of  men  and  whom 
God  through  his  grace  will  arouse  by 
bestowing  power  upon  him,  and  whose 
kingdom  will  not  be  surrendered  to 
anyone  else.  This  king,  more  by  the 
virtue  or  grace  of  the  Trinity  than  by 
any  deed  or  power  of  human  hands, 
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will  first  weaken  and  crush  the  clay 
part  of  this  horrible,  dreadful,  mon- 
strous statue,  namely,  the  feet  which 
improperly  support  it;  that  is,  he  will 
expose  to  all  peoples  and  rulers  the 
false  and  unjust  claims  of  his  op- 
ponents (or  rather,  as  the  poet  truly 
says,  their  empty  pretexts),  by  un- 
masking the  sophistry  of  these  claims, 
refuting  them  by  human  demonstra- 
tions, and  demolishing  them  by  the 
truths  of  the  holy  Scripture.  Next,  this 
king  will  break  the  iron  part  of  the 
statue,  by  curbing  its  atrocious  and 
impious  power.  Then  he  will  silence 
and  stifle  the  brass,  that  is,  the  au- 
thority of  malediction  which  the 
Roman  pontiff  has  assumed  over  rulers 
and  peoples,  and  the  tumultuous 
usurpations  of  secular  jurisdiction, 
with  the  resulting  controversies  and 
afflictions;  and  to  the  luxurious  pleas- 
ures and  licentious  displays  he  will 
also  put  an  end.  And  finally  he  will 
suppress  the  gold  and  silver,  that  is, 
the  avarice  and  thievery  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  and  the  higher  members  of  the 
Roman  curia;  and  he  will  grant  to 
himself  the  use  of  temporal  goods  in 
due  moderation.  And  thus,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  words  of  the  prophet, 
"the  iron,  the  clay,  the  silver,  and  the 
gold"  will  be  crushed  together;  that  is, 
all  the  vices  and  excesses  of  the 
Roman  curia  will  be  wiped  out,  "like 
the  chaff  of  the  summer  threshing 
floors,  carried  away  by  the  wind."  For 
what  is  so  contrary  to  nature,  to  hu- 
man and  divine  law,  and  to  all  reason, 
cannot  long  endure. 

Ill,  2.  Of  the  conclusions  to  be  in- 
ferred, we  shall  place  this  one  first: 

1.  For  the  attainment  of  eternal 
beatitude  it  is  necessary  to  believe  in 
the  truth  of  only  the  divine  or  canonic 
Scripture,  together  with  its  necessary 
consequences  and  the  interpretations 
of  it  made  by  the  common  council  of 


the  believers,  if  these  have  been  duly 
propounded  to  the  person  concerned. 

2.  Doubtful  sentences  of  divine  law, 
especially  on  those  matters  which  are 
called  articles  of  the  Christian  faith, 
as  well  as  on  other  matters  belief  in 
which  is  necessary  for  salvation,  must 
be  defined  only  by  the  general  council 
of  the  believers,  or  by  the  weightier 
multitude  or  part  thereof;  no  partial 
group  or  individual  person,  of  what- 
ever status,  has  the  authority  to  make 
such  definitions. 

3.  The  evangelic  Scripture  does  not 
command  that  anyone  be  compelled 
by  temporal  pain  or  punishment  to 
observe  the  commands  of  divine  law. 

4.  For  eternal  salvation  it  is  neces- 
sary to  observe  only  the  commands  of 
the  evangelic  law,  and  their  necessary 
consequences,  and  the  dictates  of  right 
reason  as  to  what  should  be  done  and 
not  done;  but  not  all  the  commands  of 
the  Old  Law. 

5.  No  mortal  can  dispense  with  the 
commands  or  prohibitions  of  the  divine 
or   evangelic   law;    only   the   general 
council  or  the  faithful  human  legisla- 
tor, and  not  any  partial  group  or  in- 
dividual person,   of  whatever  status, 
can   prohibit   things   which    are   per- 
mitted by  that  law,  by  obliging  trans- 
gressors of  this  prohibition  to  incur 
guilt  or  punishment  for  the  status  of 
the  present  or  of  the  future  world. 

6.  Only  the  whole  body  of  citizens, 
or  the  weightier  part  thereof,  is  the 
human  legislator. 

7.  The  decretals  or  decrees  of  the 
Roman    or   any    other   pontiffs,    col- 
lectively or  distributively,  made  with- 
out the  grant  of  the  human  legislator, 
bind   no    one   to    temporal   pain   or 
punishment. 

8.  Human  laws  can  be  dispensed 
with  only  by  the  human  legislator  or 
by  someone  else  acting  by  its  author- 
ity. 

9.  An  elective  ruler,  or  any  other 
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official,  is  dependent  only  upon  elec- 
tion by  the  body  having  the  authority 
therefor,  and  needs  no  other  con- 
firmation or  approval. 

10.  The   election   of   any   elective 
ruler   or   other   official,   especially   if 
such  office  carries  coercive  force,  de- 
pends upon  the  expressed  will  of  the 
legislator  alone. 

11.  The  supreme  government  in  a 
city  or  state  must  be  only  one  in  num- 
ber. 

12.  Only  the  faithful  ruler  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  or  approved 
customs  has  the  authority  to  appoint 
persons  to  the  offices  of  the  state  and 
to  determine  their  quality  and  num- 
ber, as  well  as  all  other  civil  affairs. 

13.  No    ruler,    and    still   less    any 
partial  group  or  individual  person  of 
whatever  status,  has  plenitude  of  con- 
trol or  power  over  the  individual  or 
civil  acts  of  other  persons  without  the 
determination  of  the  mortal  legislator. 

14.  A  bishop  or  priest,  as  such,  has 
no  rulership  or  coercive  jurisdiction 
over  any  clergyman  or  layman,  even 
if  the  latter  be  a  heretic. 

15.  Only  the  ruler  by  authority  of 
the  legislator  has  coercive  jurisdiction 
over  the  person  and  property  of  every 
individual  mortal  person,  of  whatever 
status,  and  of  every  group  of  laymen 
or  clergymen. 

16.  No  bishop  or  priest  or  group  of 
them    is    allowed   to    excommunicate 
anyone  without  authorization  by  the 
faithful  legislator. 

17.  All  bishops  are  of  equal  au- 
thority immediately  through  Christ,  nor 
can  it  be  proved  by  divine  law  that 
there  is  any  superiority  or  subjection 
among  them  in  spiritual  or  in  temporal 
affairs. 

18.  By    divine    authority,    accom- 
panied by  the  consent  or  concession  of 
the  faithful  human  legislator,  the  other 
bishops,  collectively  or  distributively, 
can  excommunicate  the  Roman  bishop 


and  exercise  other  authority  over  him, 
just  as  conversely. 

19.  No  mortal  being  can  give  a  dis- 
pensation with   respect  to  marriages 
prohibited  by  divine  law,  while  those 
prohibited  by  human  law  pertain  only 
to  the  authority  of  the  legislator  or  of 
him  who  rules  through  the  legislator. 

20.  Only  the  faithful  legislator  has 
the  authority  to  legitimize  illegitimate 
children  so  that  they  may  succeed  to 
their  inheritances    and   receive   other 
civil  and  ecclesiastic  offices  and  bene- 
fits. 

21.  It  pertains  only  to  the  faithful 
legislator   to   exercise   coercive   judg- 
ment with   regard  to   candidates   for 
church  orders  and  their  qualifications, 
and  no  priest  or  bishop  is  allowed  to 
promote  anyone  to  these  orders  with- 
out authorization  by  this  legislator. 

22.  Only  the  ruler  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  believers  has  the 
authority  to  regulate  the  number  of 
churches  or  temples,  and  of  the  priests, 
deacons,  and  other  officials  who  are  to 
minister  therein. 

23.  Only  by  the  authority  of  the 
faithful    legislator    can    and    should 
separable  church  offices  be  bestowed 
and  taken  away,  and  similarly  bene- 
fices and  other  things  established  for 
religious  purposes. 

24.  No   bishops,    as    such,    collec- 
tively or  distributively,  have  the  au- 
thority to  appoint  notaries  or  other 
civil  public  officials. 

25.  No  license  for  the  public  teach- 
ing or  practice  of  any  art  or  discipline 
can  be  bestowed  by  any  bishop,  col- 
lectively or  distributively,  as  such;  but 
this  pertains  only  to  the  legislator,  at 
least  the  faithful  one,  or  to  the  ruler 
by  its  authority. 

26.  Persons   appointed   to   the   di- 
aconate  or  priesthood,  and  others  who 
are  irrevocably  dedicated  to  God,  must 
be  given  preference  in  church  offices 
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and  benefices  over  persons  who  are 
not  thus  dedicated. 

27.  Ecclesiastic  temporal  goods 
which    remain    over   and    above   the 
needs    of    priests    and    other    gospel 
ministers  and  of  the  helpless  poor,  and 
which  are  not  needed  for  divine  wor- 
ship, can  lawfully,  in  accordance  with 
divine  law,  be  used  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  legislator  for  the  common 
or  public  welfare  or  defense. 

28.  All  temporal  goods  which  have 
been  set  aside  for  religious  purposes 
or  for  deeds  of  mercy,  such  as  legacies 
bequeathed   for  overseas   crossing   to 
resist  the  infidels,  or  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  captives,  or  for  the  support  of 
the  helpless  poor,  and  for  other  similar 
purposes,  are  to  be  distributed  only  by 
the  ruler  in  accordance  with  the  desig- 
nation  of  the  legislator  and  the  in- 
tention of  the  donor. 

29.  Only  the  faithful  legislator  has 
the  authority  to  grant  exemption   to 
any  group  or  religious  body,  and  to 
approve  or  institute  such  exemptions. 

30.  Only  the  ruler  in   accordance 
with   the    designation    of   the   human 
legislator  has  the  authority  to  exercise 
coercive   judgment  over   all   heretics, 
criminals,  and  other  persons  subject  to 
temporal  pain  or  punishment;  to  in- 
flict on  them  penalties  in  person,  to 
exact   penalties   in   property,    and   to 
dispose  of  these  latter  penalties. 

31.  No  one  who  is  subject  and  ob- 
ligated to  someone  else  by  lawful  oath 
can    be   released   by   any   bishop   or 
priest  without  reasonable  cause,  which 
cause  is  to  be  judged  by  the  faithful 
legislator  by  a  judgment. 

32.  Only  the  general  council  of  all 
the  faithful  has  the  authority  to  desig- 
nate   a   bishop   or   any   metropolitan 
church  highest  of  all,  and  to  deprive 
or  depose  them  from  such  position. 

33.  Only  the  faithful  legislator,  or 
the   ruler   by   its    authority   in    com- 
munities  of   believers   may   assemble 


through  coercive  power  a  general  or 
partial  council  of  priests,  bishops,  and 
other  believers;  and  if  a  council  is  as- 
sembled in  a  different  way,  then  de- 
cisions made  therein  have  no  force  or 
validity,  and  no  one  is  obliged  under 
temporal  or  spiritual  guilt  or  punish- 
ment to  observe  such  decisions. 

34.  Fasts  and  prohibitions  of  food 
must  be  imposed  only  by  the  authority 
of  the  general  council  of  believers,  or 
of  the  faithful  legislator;  if  divine  law 
does    not    prohibit    the    practice    of 
mechanical    arts   or   the   teaching   of 
disciplines  on  any  day,  then  these  can 
be   forbidden   only   by   the   aforesaid 
council  or  legislator;  and  only  the  faith- 
ful legislator  or  the  ruler  by  its  au- 
thority can  enforce  the  observance  of 
such  prohibitions  by  temporal  pain  or 
punishment. 

35.  The  canonization  and  worship 
of  anyone  as  a  saint  must  be  estab- 
lished   and    ordained    only    by    the 
general  council. 

36.  Only  the  general  council  of  be- 
lievers   has    the    authority    to    make 
decrees    forbidding    bishops,    priests, 
and  other  temple   ministers  to  have 
wives,  as  well  as  other  ordinances  with 
regard  to  church  practice;  and  such 
decrees  may  be  dispensed  with  only  by 
that  group  or  person  to  whom  the  au- 
thority for  this  has  been  given  by  the 
aforesaid  council. 

37.  From  the  coercive  jurisdiction 
granted  to  a  bishop  or  priest  a  litigant 
may  always  appeal  to  the  legislator  or 
to  the  ruler  by  its  authority. 

38.  A  person  who  is  to  maintain 
the  evangelical  perfection  of  supreme 
poverty  can  have  no  chattels  in  his 
power  without  the  firm  intention  of 
selling  them  as  soon  as  possible  and 
giving  the  price  received  to  the  poor; 
of  no  thing,  movable  or  immovable, 
can  he  have  the  ownership  or  power, 
that  is,  with  the  intention   of  laying 
claim  to  that  thing  before  a  coercive 
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judge    from    anyone    who    seizes    or 
wishes  to  seize  it. 

39.  Communities    and    individuals 
are  obliged  by  divine  law  to  contribute, 
so  far  as  they  can,  the  food  and  cloth- 
ing which  are  needed,  at  least  on  each 
successive  day,   by   the  bishops   and 
others    who    minister    the    gospel    to 
them;  but  they  are  not  obliged  to  give 
tithes  or  anything  else  over  and  above 
the  needs  of  the  aforesaid  ministers. 

40.  The  faithful  legislator,  or  the 
ruler  by  its  authority  in  a  province  sub- 
ject to  it,   can   compel  bishops   and 
other  gospel  ministers,  who  have  been 
provided  with  sufficient  food  and  cloth- 
ing, to  perform  the  divine  functions 
and  to  minister  the  ecclesiastic  sacra- 
ments. 

41.  Appointments    of    the    Roman 
bishop  and  of  any  other  ecclesiastic  or 
temple  ministers  in  accordance  with 
divine   law    to    separable    ecclesiastic 
offices,  as  well  as  suspensions  and  re- 
movals  therefrom   because  of  delict, 
must  be  effected  only  by  the  faithful 
legislator,  or  the  ruler  by  its  authority, 
or  the  general  council  of  the  believers. 

42.  We  might  infer  many  other  use- 
ful conclusions  which  necessarily  fol- 
low from  the  first  two  discourses;  but 
let  us  be  content  with  those  deduced 
above,  because  they  afford  a  ready  and 
sufficient  entering  wedge  for  cutting 
away  the  afore-mentioned  pestilence 
and  its  cause,  and  also  for  the  sake  of 
brevity. 

E.    DANTE    ALIGHIERi:    DE    MONARCHIA 
OR    ON    WORLD   GOVERNMENT 

I,  1.  All  men  on  whom  the  Higher 
Nature  has  stamped  the  love  of  truth 
should  especially  concern  themselves 
in  laboring  for  posterity,  in  order  that 
future  generations  may  be  enriched  by 
their  efforts,  as  they  themselves  were 
made  rich  by  the  efforts  of  generations 
past.  For  that  man  who  is  imbued  with 
public  teachings,  but  cares  not  to  con- 


tribute something  to  the  public  good, 
is  far  in  arrears  of  his  duty,  let  him  be 
assured;  he  is,  indeed,  not  "a  tree 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  water  that 
bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  his  season," 
but  rather  a  destructive  whirlpool,  al- 
ways engulfing,  and  never  giving  back 
what  it  has  devoured.  Often  meditating 
with  myself  upon  these  things,  lest  I 
should  some  day  be  found  guilty  of 
the  charge  of  the  buried  talent,  I  desire 
for  the  public  weal,  not  only  to  bur- 
geon, but  to  bear  fruit,  and  to  estab- 
lish truths  unattempted  by  others.  For 
he  who  should  demonstrate  again  a 
theorem  of  Euclid,  who  should  attempt 
after  Aristotle  to  set  forth  anew  the 
nature  of  happiness,  who  should  un- 
dertake after  Cicero  to  defend  old  age 
a  second  time — what  fruit  would  such 
a  one  yield?  None,  forsooth;  his  tedi- 
ous superfluousness  would  merely  oc- 
casion disgust. 

2.  Now,  inasmuch  as  among  other 
abstruse  and  important  truths,  knowl- 
edge of  temporal  Monarchy  is  most 
important  and  most  obscure,  and  in- 
asmuch as  the  subject  has  been  shunned 
by  all  because  it  has  no  direct  relation 
to  gain,  therefore  my  purpose  is  to 
bring  it  out  from  its  hiding-place,  that 
T  may  both  keep  watch  for  the  good 
of  the  world,  and  be  the  first  to  win 
the  palm  of  so  great  a  prize  for  my 
own  glory.  Verily,  I  undertake  a  diffi- 
cult task  and  one  beyond  my  powers, 
but  my  trust  is  not  so  much  in  my 
own  worth  as  in  the  light  of  the  Giver 
"that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and 
upbraideth  not." 

IT,  1.  First,  we  must  ascertain  what 
temporal  Monarchy  [temporal  world 
governmentl  is  in  its  idea,  as  T  may 
say,  and  in  its  purpose.  Temporal 
Monarchy,  called  also  the  Empire,  we 
define  as  a  single  Principality  extend- 
ing over  all  peoples  in  time,  or  in  those 
things  and  over  those  things  which  are 
measured  by  time.  Concerning  it  three 
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main  questions  arise.  First,  we  may  ask 
and  seek  to  prove  whether  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  well-being  of  the  world; 
secondly,  whether  the  Roman  people 
rightfully  appropriated  the  office  of 
Monarchy;  and  thirdly,  whether  the 
authority  of  Monarchy  derives  from 
God  directly,  or  from  another,  a  min- 
ister or  vicar  of  God. 

2.  But  as  every  truth  which  is  not 
a  first  principle  is  manifested  by  the 
truth  of  some  first  principle,  it  is  neces- 
sary in  every  investigation  to  know  the 
first  principle  to  which  we  may  return, 
in  analysis,  for  the  proof  of  all  prop- 
ositions which  are  subsequently  as- 
sumed. And  as  the  present  treatise  is 
an  investigation,  we  must  before  all 
else  search  out  a  basic  principle,  on  the 
validity  of  which  will  depend  what- 
ever follows.  Be  it  known,  therefore, 
that  certain  things  exist  which  are  not 
at  all  subject  to  our  control,  and  which 
we  can  merely  speculate  upon,  but 
cannot  cause  to  be  or  to  do:  such  are 
mathematics,  physics,  and  divinity.  On 
the  other  hand,  certain  things  exist 
which  are  subject  to  our  control,  and 
which  are  matter  not  only  for  specu- 
lation, but  for  execution.  In  these 
things  the  action  is  not  performed  for 
the  sake  of  the  speculation,  but  the 
latter  for  the  sake  of  the  former,  be- 
cause in  them  action  is  the  end.  Since 
the  matter  under  consideration  is  gov- 
ernmental, nay,  is  the  very  source  and 
first  principle  of  right  governments, 
and  since  everything  governmental  is 
subject  to  our  control,  it  is  clear  that 
our  present  theme  is  primarily  adapted 
for  action  rather  than  for  speculation. 
Again,  since  the  first  principle  and 
cause  of  all  actions  is  their  ultimate 
end,  and  since  the  ultimate  end  first 
puts  the  agent  in  motion,  it  follows 
that  the  entire  procedure  of  the  means 
toward  an  end  must  derive  from  the 
end  itself.  For  the  manner  of  cutting 
wood  to  build  a  house  will  be  other 


than  that  of  cutting  wood  to  build  a 
ship.  So  if  there  exists  an  end  for  uni- 
versal government  among  men,  that 
end  will  be  the  basic  principle  through 
which  all  things  to  be  proved  hereafter 
may  be  demonstrated  satisfactorily. 
But  to  believe  that  there  is  an  end  for 
this  government  and  for  that  govern- 
ment, and  that  there  is  no  single  end 
common  to  all,  would  indeed  be  irra- 
tional. 

IV,  1 .  It  has  now  been  satisfactorily 
explained  that  the  proper  function  of 
the  human  race,  taken  in  the  aggregate, 
is  to  actualize  continually  the  entire  ca- 
pacity of  the  possible  intellect,  pri- 
marily in  speculation,  then,  through 
its  extension  and  for  its  sake,  sec- 
ondarily in  action.  And  since  it  is  true 
that  whatever  modifies  a  part  modifies 
the  whole,  and  that  the  individual  man 
seated  in  quiet  grows  perfect  in  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom,  it  is  plain  that  amid 
the  calm  and  tranquillity  of  peace  the 
human  race  accomplishes  most  freely 
and  easily  its  given  work.  How  nearly 
divine  this  function  is  revealed  in  the 
words,  "Thou  hast  made  him  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels."  Whence  it  is 
manifest  that  universal  peace  is  the 
best  of  those  things  which  are  or- 
dained for  our  beatitude.  And  hence 
to  the  shepherds  sounded  from  on  high 
the  message  not  of  riches,  nor  pleas- 
ures, nor  honors,  nor  length  of  life, 
nor  health,  nor  beauty;  but  the  mes- 
sage of  peace.  For  the  heavenly  host 
said,  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace  among  men  in 
whom  he  is  well  pleased."  Likewise, 
"Peace  be  unto  you"  was  the  saluta- 
tion of  the  Saviour  of  men.  It  befitted 
the  supreme  Saviour  to  utter  the  su- 
preme salutation.  It  is  evident  to  all 
that  the  disciples  desired  to  preserve 
this  custom;  and  Paul  likewise  in  his 
words  of  greeting. 

2.  From  these  things  which  have 
been  expounded  we  perceive  through 
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what  better,  nay,  through  what  best 
means  the  human  race  may  fulfill  its 
proper  office.  Consequently  we  per- 
ceive the  nearest  way  through  which 
may  be  reached  that  universal  peace 
toward  which  all  our  efforts  are  di- 
rected as  their  ultimate  end,  and  which 
is  to  be  assumed  as  the  basic  principle 
of  subsequent  reasoning.  This  prin- 
ciple was  necessary,  we  have  said,  as 
a  predetermined  formula,  into  which, 
as  into  a  most  manifest  truth,  must  be 
resolved  all  things  needing  to  be 
proved. 

V,  1.  Resuming  what  was  said  in 
the  beginning,  I  repeat,  there  are  three 
main  questions  asked  and  debated  in 
regard  to  temporal  Monarchy  [tem- 
poral world  government]  which  is 
more  commonly  termed  the  Empire, 
and  it  is  my  purpose  to  make  inquiry 
concerning  these  in  the  order  cited, 
according  to  the  principle  now  enunci- 
ated. And  so  let  the  first  question  be 
whether  temporal  Monarchy  is  neces- 
sary for  the  well-being  of  the  world. 
The  necessity  of  temporal  Monarchy 
can  be  gainsaid  with  no  force  of  reason 
or  authority,  and  can  be  proved  by 
the  most  powerful  and  patent  argu- 
ments, of  which  the  first  is  taken  on 
the  testimony  of  the  Philosopher  in 
the  Politics.  There  this  venerable  au- 
thority asserts  that  when  several  things 
are  ordained  for  one  end,  one  of  them 
must  regulate  or  rule,  and  the  others 
submit  to  regulation  or  rule.  This,  in- 
deed, not  only  because  of  the  author's 
glorious  name,  but  because  of  induc- 
tive reasoning,  demands  credence. 

2.  Tf  we  consider  the  individual 
man,  we  shall  see  that  this  applies  to 
him,  for,  when  all  his  faculties  are 
ordered  for  his  happiness,  the  intel- 
lectual faculty  itself  is  regulator  and 
ruler  of  all  others;  in  no  way  else  can 
man  attain  to  happiness.  If  we  consider 
the  household,  whose  end  is  to  teach 
its  members  to  live  rightly,  there  is 


need  for  one  called  the  paterfamilias , 
or  for  some  one  holding  his  place,  to 
direct  and  govern,  according  to  the 
Philosopher  when  he  says,  "Every 
household  is  ruled  by  its  eldest."  It  is 
for  him,  as  Homer  says,  to  guide  and 
make  laws  for  those  dwelling  with 
him.  From  this  arises  the  proverbial 
curse,  "May  you  have  an  equal  in  your 
house/'  If  we  consider  the  village, 
whose  aim  is  adequate  protection  of 
persons  and  property,  there  is  again 
needed  for  governing  the  rest  either 
one  chosen  for  them  by  another,  or 
one  risen  to  preeminence  from  among 
themselves  by  their  consent;  otherwise, 
they  not  only  obtain  no  mutual  sup- 
port, but  sometimes  the  whole  com- 
munity is  destroyed  by  many  striving 
for  first  place.  Again,  if  we  consider 
the  city,  whose  end  is  to  insure  com- 
fort and  sufficiency  in  life,  there  is 
need  for  undivided  rule  in  rightly  di- 
rected governments,  and  in  those 
wrongly  directed  as  well;  else  the  end 
of  civil  life  is  missed,  and  the  city 
ceases  to  be  what  it  was.  Finally,  if 
we  consider  the  individual  kingdom, 
whose  end  is  that  of  the  city  with 
greater  promise  of  tranquillity,  there 
must  be  one  king  to  direct  and  govern. 
If  not,  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom  fail  of  their  end,  but  the  king- 
dom lapses  into  ruin,  in  agreement 
with  that  word  of  infallible  truth, 
"Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself 
is  brought  into  desolation."  If,  then, 
this  is  true  of  these  instances,  and  of 
all  things  ordained  for  a  single  end,  it 
is  true  of  the  statement  assumed  above. 
3.  We  are  now  agreed  that  the 
whole  human  race  is  ordered  for  one 
end,  as  already  shown.  It  is  meet, 
therefore,  that  the  leader  and  lord  be 
one,  and  that  he  be  called  Monarch, 
or  Emperor.  Thus  it  becomes  obvious 
that  for  the  well-being  of  the  world 
there  is  needed  a  Monarchy  [one 
world  rule]  or  Empire. 
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VI,  1.  As  the  part  is  related  to  the 
whole,  so  is  the  partial  order  related 
to  the  total  order.  The  relation  of  the 
part  to  the  whole  is  as  to  its  end  and 
supreme  good,  and  so  the  relation  of 
the  partial  order  to  the  total  order  is 
as  to  its  end  and  supreme  good.  We  see 
from  this  that  the  excellence  of  partial 
order  does  not  exceed  the  excellence 
of  total  order,  but  rather  the  con- 
verse. A  dual  order  is  therefore  dis- 
cernible in  the  world,  namely,  the  or- 
der of  parts  among  themselves,  and  the 
order  of  parts  with  reference  to  a  third 
entity  which  is  not  a  part.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  army  there  is  an  order 
among  its  divisions,  and  an  order  of 
the  whole  with  reference  to  the  gen- 
eral. The  order  of  the  parts  with  ref- 
erence to  the  third  entity  is  superior, 
for  partial  order  has  its  end  in  total 
order,  and  exists  for  the  latter's  sake. 
Wherefore,  if  the  form  of  the  order  is 
discernible  in  the  parts  of  the  human 
aggregate,  it  should,  by  virtue  of  the 
previous  syllogism,  be  much  more  dis- 
cernible in  the  aggregate  or  totality, 
because  total  order  or  form  of  order 
is  superior.  Now,  as  is  sufficiently 
manifest  from  what  was  said  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  it  is  discernible  in 
all  the  units  of  the  human  race,  and 
therefore  must  be  or  ought  to  be  dis- 
cernible in  the  totality  itself.  And  so 
ail  parts  which  we  have  designated  as 
included  in  kingdoms,  and  kingdoms 
themselves,  should  be  ordered  with 
reference  to  one  Prince  or  Principal- 
ity, that  is,  to  one  Monarch  or  Mon- 
archy [a  single  world  ruler  or  world 
government]. 

X,  1.  Wherever  strife  is  a  possibil- 
ity, in  that  place  must  be  judgment; 
otherwise  imperfection  would  exist 
without  its  perfecting  agent.  This 
could  not  be,  for  God  and  Nature  are 
not  wanting  in  necessary  things.  It  is 
self-evident  that  between  any  two 
princes  [governments]  neither  of  whom 


owes  allegiance  to  the  other,  contro- 
versy may  arise  either  by  their  own 
fault  or  by  the  fault  of  their  subjects. 
For  such,  judgment  is  necessary.  And 
inasmuch  as  one  owing  no  allegiance 
to  the  other  can  recognize  no  author- 
ity in  him  (for  an  equal  cannot  con- 
trol an  equal),  there  must  be  a  third 
prince  with  more  ample  jurisdiction, 
who  may  govern  both  within  the  circle 
of  his  right.  This  prince  will  be  or  will 
not  be  a  Monarch  [world  ruler].  If  he 
is,  our  purpose  is  fulfilled;  if  not,  he 
will  again  have  a  coequal  beyond  the 
circle  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  again  a 
third  prince  will  be  required.  And 
thus  either  the  process  will  be  carried 
to  infinity,  which  is  impossible,  or  that 
primal  and  highest  judge  will  be 
reached,  by  whose  judgments  all  dis- 
putes are  settled  mediately  or  im- 
mediately. And  this  judge  will  be  Mon- 
arch, or  Emperor.  Monarchy  [world 
government]  is  therefore  indispensable 
to  the  world,  and  this  truth  the  Philos- 
opher saw  when  he  said,  "Things  have 
no  desire  to  be  wrongly  ordered;  inas- 
much as  a  multitude  of  Princedoms  is 
wrong,  let  there  be  one  Prince."  .  .  . 
XIV,  1.  When  it  is  possible  to  do  a 
thing  through  one  agent,  it  is  better 
done  through  one  than  through  more. 
We  prove  it  in  this  way:  Let  A  be  one 
agent  able  to  accomplish  a  given  end, 
and  let  A  and  B  be  two  through  whom 
the  same  thing  can  be  accomplished. 
If  the  end  accomplished  through  A 
and  B  can  be  accomplished  through 
A  alone,  B  is  added  uselessly,  as  noth- 
ing results  from  the  addition  of  B 
which  would  not  have  resulted  from  A 
alone.  Now  inasmuch  as  every  addi- 
tion is  idle  and  superfluous,  and  every 
superfluity  is  displeasing  to  God  and 
Nature,  and  everything  displeasing  to 
God  and  Nature  is  evil,  as  is  self- 
evident;  it  follows  not  only  that  what- 
ever can  be  done  through  one  agent  is 
better  done  through  one  than  through 
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more,  but  that  whatever  done  through 
one  is  good,  done  through  more  be- 
comes manifestly  evil.  Further,  a  thing 
is  said  to  be  better  the  nearer  it  ap- 
proaches the  best.  Its  end  partakes  of 
the  character  of  the  best.  But  what  is 
done  by  one  agent  is  nearer  its  end, 
and  therefore  better.  That  it  is  nearer 
its  end  we  see  thus:  Let  there  be  an 
end  C  to  be  reached  by  a  single  agent 
A,  or  by  a  dual  agent  A  and  B.  Evi- 
dently the  way  from  A  through  B  to 
C  is  longer  than  from  A  straight  to  C. 
Now  humanity  can  be  ruled  by  one 
supreme  Prince  who  is  Monarch 
[world  ruler]. 

2.  But  it  must  be  noted  well  that 
when  we  assert  that  the  human  race  is 
capable  of  being  ruled  by  one  supreme 
Prince,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that 
the  petty  decisions  of  every  municipal- 
ity can  issue  from  him  directly,  for 
municipal  laws  do  fail  at  times  and 
have  need  of  regulation,  as  the  Philos- 
opher shows  in  his  commendation  of 
equity  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Ni- 
comachean  Ethics.  Nations,  kingdoms, 
and  cities  have  individual  conditions 
which  must  be  governed  by  different 
laws.  For  law  is  the  directive  prin- 
ciple of  life.  The  Scythians,  living  be- 
yond the  seventh  clime,  suffering  great 
inequality  of  days  and  nights,  and  op- 
pressed by  a  degree  of  cold  almost 
intolerable,  need  laws  other  than  the 
Garamantes,  dwelling  under  the  equi- 
noctial circle,  who  have  their  days  al- 
ways of  equal  length  with  their  nights, 
and  because  of  the  unbearable  heat  of 
the  air  cannot  endure  the  useless  bur- 
den of  clothing.  But  rather  let  it  be 
understood  that  the  human  race  will 
be  governed  by  him  in  general  matters 
pertaining  to  all  peoples,  and  through 
him  will  be  guided  to  peace  by  a  gov- 
ernment common  to  all.  And  this  rule, 
or  law,  individual  princes  should  re- 
ceive from  him,  just  as  for  any  opera- 
tive conclusion  the  practical  intellect 


receives  the  major  premise  from  the 
speculative  intellect,  adds  thereto  the 
minor  premise  peculiarly  its  own,  and 
draws  the  conclusion  for  the  particular 
operation.  This  government  common 
to  all  not  only  may  proceed  from  one; 
it  must  do  so,  that  all  confusion  be 
removed  from  principles  of  universal 
import.  Moses  himself  wrote  in  the 
law  that  he  had  done  this;  for  when 
he  had  taken  the  chiefs  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  he  relinquished  to  them 
minor  decisions,  always  reserving  for 
himself  those  more  important  and  of 
larger  application;  and  in  their  tribes 
the  chiefs  made  use  of  those  of  larger 
application  according  as  they  might  be 
applied  to  each  tribe. 

3.  Therefore  it  is  better  that  the  hu- 
man race  should  be  ruled  by  one  than 
by  more,  and  that  the  one  should  be 
the  Monarch  who  is  a  unique  Prince. 
And  if  it  is  better,  it  is  more  acceptable 
to  God,  since  God  always  wills  what  is 
better.  And  inasmuch  as  between  two 
things,  that  which  is  better  will  be  like- 
wise best,  between  this  rule  by  "one" 
and  this  rule  by  "more,"  rule  by  "one" 
is  acceptable  to  God  not  only  in  a  com- 
parative but  in  a  superlative  degree. 
Wherefore  the  human  race  is  ordered 
for  the  best  when  ruled  by  one  sov- 
ereign. And  so  Monarchy  must  exist 
for  the  welfare  of  the  world. 

1 .  Likewise  I  affirm  that  being  and 
unity  and  goodness  exist  serially  ac- 
cording to  the  fifth  mode  of  priority. 
Being  is  naturally  antecedent  to  unity, 
and  unity  to  goodness;  that  which  has 
completest  being  has  completes!  unity 
and  completest  goodness.  And  as  far 
as  anything  is  from  completest  being, 
just  so  far  is  it  from  unity  and  also 
from  goodness.  That  in  every  class  of 
objects  the  best  is  the  most  unified, 
the  Philosopher  maintains  in  his 
treatise  On  Simple  Being.  From  this  it 
would  seem  that  unity  is  the  root  of 
goodness,  and  multiplicity  is  the  root 
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of  evil.  Wherefore  Pythagoras  in  his 
Correlations  placed  unity  on  the  side 
of  good  and  multiplicity  on  the  side  of 
evil,  as  appears  in  the  first  book  On 
Simple  Being.  We  can  thus  see  that  to 
sin  is  naught  else  than  to  despise  unity, 
and  to  depart  therefrom  to  multi- 
plicity; which  the  Psalmist  surely  felt 
when  he  said,  "By  the  fruit  of  their 
corn  and  wine  and  oil  are  they  multi- 
plied." 

2.  Therefore  it  is  established  that 
every  good  thing  is  good  because  it 
subsists  in  unity.  As  concord  is  a  good 
thing  in  itself,  it  must  subsist  in  some 
unity    as    its    proper    root,    and    this 
proper  root  must  appear  if  we  consider 
the  nature  or  meaning  of  concord.  Now 
concord  is  the  uniform  movement  of 
many  wills;  and  unity  of  will,  which 
we  mean  by  uniform  movement,  is  the 
root  of  concord,  or  rather  concord  it- 
self. For  just  as  we  should  call  many 
clods  concordant  because  all  descend 
together  toward  the  centre,  and  many 
flames  concordant  because  they  ascend 
together  to  the  circumference,  if  they 
did  this  voluntarily,  so  we  call  many 
men  concordant  because  they  moved 
together  by  their  volition  to  one  end 
formally  present  in  their  wills;  while 
in  the  case  of  the  clods  is  formally 
present  the  single  attribute  of  gravity, 
and  in  the  flames  the  single  attribute 
of  levity.  For  power  of  willing  is  a 
certain  potentiality,  but  the  species  of 
goodness  which   it   apprehends  is  its 
form,   which,  like  other  forms,  is   a 
unity  multiplied  in  itself  according  to 
the  multiplicity  of  the  receiving  ma- 
terial, just  as  soul,  number,  and  other 
forms  subject  to  composition. 

3.  These  things  being  premised,  we 
may  argue  as  follows  for  the  proposed 
exposition  of  the  original  assumption: 
All  concord   depends  upon   unity  in 
wills;  mankind  at  its  best  is  a  concord 
of  a  certain  kind.  For  just  as  one  man 
at  his  best  in  body  and  spirit  is  a  con- 


cord of  a  certain  kind,  and  as  a  house- 
hold, a  city,  and  a  kingdom  is  likewise 
a  concord,  so  it  is  with  mankind  in  its 
totality.  Therefore  the  human  race  for 
its  best  disposition  is  dependent  on 
unity  in  wills.  But  this  state  of  concord 
is  impossible  unless  one  will  dominates 
and  guides  all  others  into  unity,  for  as 
the  Philosopher  teaches  in  the  last 
book  of  his  Nicomachean  Ethics,  mor- 
tal wills  need  directing  because  of  the 
alluring  delights  of  youth.  Nor  is  this 
directing  will  a  possibility  unless  there 
is  one  common  Prince  whose  will  may 
dominate  and  guide  the  wills  of  all 
others.  If  the  conclusions  above  are 
true,  as  they  are,  Monarchy  is  essential 
for  the  best  disposition  of  mankind; 
and  therefore  for  the  well-being  of  the 
world  Monarchy  should  exist  therein. 
XVI,  1.  A  phenomenon  not  to  be 
forgotten  attests  the  truth  of  all  the 
arguments  placed  in  order  above, 
namely,  that  condition  of  mortals 
which  the  Son  of  God,  when  about  to 
become  man  for  the  salvation  of  man, 
either  awaited,  or  ordained  at  such 
time  as  He  willed.  For  if  from  the  fall 
of  our  first  parents,  at  which  point  of 
departure  began  all  our  error,  we  sur- 
vey the  ordering  of  men  and  times,  we 
shall  find  no  perfect  Monarchy,  nor 
the  world  everywhere  at  peace,  save 
under  the  divine  Monarch  Augustus. 
That  men  were  then  blessed  with  the 
tranquillity  of  universal  peace  all  his- 
torians testify,  and  all  illustrious  poets; 
this  the  writer  of  the  gentleness  of 
Christ  felt  it  meet  to  confirm,  and  last 
of  all  Paul,  who  called  that  most  happy 
condition  "the  fulness  of  the  time." 
Verily,  time  and  all  temporal  things 
were  full,  for  no  ministry  to  our  hap- 
piness lacked  its  minister.  But  what  has 
been  the  condition  of  the  world  since 
that  day  the  seamless  robe  first  suffered 
mutilation  by  the  claws  of  avarice,  we 
can  read — would  that  we  could  not 
also  see!  O  human  race!  what  tempests 
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must  need  toss  thee,  what  treasure  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  what  shipwrecks 
must  be  endured  so  long  as  thou,  like 
a  beast  of  many  heads,  strivest  after 
diverse  ends!  Thou  art  sick  in  either 
intellect,  and  sick  likewise  in  thy  af- 
fection. Thou  healest  not  thy  high 
understanding  by  argument  irrefutable, 
nor  thy  lower  by  the  countenance  of 
experience.  Nor  dost  thou  heal  thy 
affection  by  the  sweetness  of  divine 
persuasion,  when  the  voice  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  breathes  upon  thee,  "Behold, 
how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity!" 

F.  WILLIAM  OF  OCKHAM:   TRACT 
AGAINST  POPE  BENEDICT  XII 

VI,  1.  Blessed  not  in  fact  but  in 
name  Benedict  XII  boasts  that  in  this 
perilous  age  he  sits  on  the  throne  of 
not  Moses  but  Peter  and  asserts  him- 
self Christ's  vicar  and  Peter's  succes- 
sor: a  man  who  has  forsaken  the  paths 
of  both  Christ  and  Peter.  For  Peter, 
who  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  sheep 
by  the  prince  of  pastors,  not  only  fed 
the  sheep  entrusted  him,  but  also  in  no 
way  refused  to  lay  down  his  life  for 
them;  this  man,  however,  contrives  to 
kill  the  sheep  of  Christ.  Peter  pre- 
scribed honor  for  the  king;  this  man 
dishonors,  blasphemes,  vituperates,  and 
confounds  the  king  of  kings,  to  wit, 
the  prince  of  the  Romans.  Peter  perse- 
cuted the  unjust;  this  man  does  not 
cease  to  persecute  the  innocent  and  the 
just.  Peter  forsook  wealth  in  the  name 
of  Christ  and  refrained  from  invading 
the  rights  of  others;  this  man  usurps 
the  property  and  the  rights  of  the 
greater  and  lesser  under  the  pretense 
of  Christ's  name.  All  of  this  is  demon- 
strated in  the  following. 

First,  however,  it  will  be  proved  that 
he  impiously  and  unjustly  persecutes 
the  person  of  the  emperor.  This  is  the 
first  method  of  proof.  A  successor 
makes  the  fault  and  error  of  his  prede- 


cessor his  own  whether  through  con- 
sent or  ratification,  if  he  does  not 
purge  the  same.  For  just  as  the  gloss 
(Extra,  de  immunitate  ecclesiarum,  c. 
Adversus)  says:  The  fault  of  a  prede- 
cessor is  the  personal  fault  of  a  suc- 
cessor who  does  not  purge  himself  of 
it.  If  he  persists  in  the  crime,  he  is 
bound  by  the  same  sentence;  since 
even  the  contumacy  of  a  procurator 
involves  his  master,  when  the  master 
does  not  purge  the  same,  because  as 
Extra  indicates  (ut  lite  non  contestata, 
c.  i.  at  the  end)  and  the  gloss  there 
states:  he  makes  the  fault  of  another 
his  own  through  consent.  But  John 
XXTI  drew  up  and  published  against 
the  emperor  Lewis  TV  processes  and 
sentences  savoring  of  very  many 
errors  and  containing  manifest  heresies 
and  inexcusable  injustices.  Moreover, 
this  blessed  not  in  fact  but  in  name 
Benedict,  his  successor,  neither  re- 
voked nor  corrected  the  processes  and 
sentences  mentioned,  but  approves  and 
confirms  all  of  them.  Therefore,  all  the 
errors  and  injustices  contained  in  the 
processes  and  sentences  indicated  ought 
to  be  ascribed  to  this  successor  of  the 
aforementioned  John.  From  which  it 
follows  that,  just  as  John  XXTI  did, 
this  blessed  in  name  Benedict  XTT 
cruelly  and  unjustly  persecutes  the  em- 
peror. 

2.  Although  very  many  errors  savor- 
ing of  manifest  heresies  and  inexcus- 
able injustices  are  contained  in  the 
processes  and  sentences  of  John  XXTI 
against  the  emperor,  or  rather  against 
the  empire;  yet,  for  the  present  I  will 
treat  only  one  error,  because  T  do  not 
have  his  processes  and  sentences  which 
are  the  worst  of  all. 

And  so,  this  briefly  is  the  error  of 
the  aforementioned  John  as  contained 
in  a  certain  process  of  his:  that  before 
the  person  of  the  elect  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Apostolic  Seat,  the 
elected  king  of  the  Romans  ought  not 
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to  assume  the  regal  name  and  title, 
and  neither  in  the  interim  does  a  king 
exist,  nor  should  he  be  considered 
king,  nor  even  called  king,  nor  should 
he  concern  himself  in  any  way  with 
the  administration  of  the  realm  or  em- 
pire. 

Further,  that  it  may  be  more  mani- 
festly clear  that  this  pernicious  error 
is  in  accord  with  the  intellect  of  those 
maintaining  the  same,  one  must  see 
from  which  deadly  root  it  proceeds, 
that  with  the  root  completely  torn  out 
the  subsequent  error  may  more  effec- 
tively be  extirpated.  The  root  of  the 
aforementioned  error  is  that  the  em- 
pire depends  from  the  pope  to  the  ex- 
tent that  no  one  is  a  true  emperor  or 
could  be  unless  he  received  imperial 
authority  and  the  execution  of  ma- 
terial power  from  the  Roman  Pontiff. 
This  root,  however,  is  founded  on 
another,  that,  of  course,  the  pope  has 
a  plenitude  of  power  from  Christ  both 
in  spirituals  and  temporals,  so  that  by 
absolute  power  he  can  do  anything 
which  is  not  contrary  to  divine  or 
natural  law,  to  the  extent  that  all 
Christians  from  the  necessity  of  salva- 
tion are  bound  to  steadfastly  obey  him 
in  all  such  matters.  Therefore,  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  first  extirpate  this  mortif- 
crous  root  from  which  innumerable 
errors,  infinite  dangers,  and  countless 
injustices  arise. 

3.  It  is  now  appropriate  to  prove 
principally  the  proposition  that  the 
pope  does  not  have  such  a  plenitude 
of  power  in  temporals;  yet,  I  will 
briefly  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  he 
does  not  even  have  such  a  plenitude  of 
power  in  spirituals. 

This  is  the  first  method  of  demon- 
stration. For  a  man  and  wife  joined  in 
consummated  marriage  to  be  separated 
forever  and  to  vow  perpetual  chastity 
is  not  contrary  to  divine  or  natural  law 
and  is  even  recognized  as  observing 
evangelic  counsel.  Yet,  in  this  respect 


man  and  wife  are  not  obliged  to  obey 
the  pope,  since  Christ  expressly  says 
in  the  Gospel:  Whom  God  has  joined 
together,  let  no  man  separate,  even  the 
pope,  unless  of  course  they  wished  to 
be  separated.  Therefore,  in  this  case 
the  pope  does  not  have  such  a  pleni- 
tude of  power  in  spirituals. 

Likewise,  the  pope  cannot  order 
Christians  to  observe  virginity.  Witness 
Ambrose  (XXXII,  q.  i,  c.  Integritas) : 
It  is  virginity  alone  which  can  be 
urged,  but  cannot  be  ordered.  It  is  a 
matter  rather  of  vow  than  of  com- 
mand. Yet,  to  observe  virginity  is  not 
contrary  to  divine  or  natural  law. 
Therefore,  the  pope  does  not  have  such 
a  plenitude  of  power  in  spirituals. 

Again  (witness  the  gloss,  di.  xl.  c. 
Si  papa),  the  pope  is  not  able  to  decree 
that  he  may  not  be  accused  of  heresy. 
Yet,  not  to  accuse  the  pope,  even  a 
heretical  one,  of  heresy  is  not  con- 
trary to  divine  or  natural  law,  because 
no  one  is  compelled  by  any  law  to 
accuse  another,  although  by  divine  and 
natural  law  we  are  often  compelled  to 
denounce  others.  Therefore,  the  pope 
does  not  have  a  plenitude  of  power  in 
spirituals. 

Further,  formerly  the  pope  was  not 
able  to  compel  to  perpetual  continence 
subdeacons,  who  of  course  had  been 
ordained  before  the  promise,  accord- 
ing to  blessed  Gregory  (di.  xxxi,  c. 
Ante  triennium  and  xxvii,  q.  ii,  c. 
Multorum)  who  rejects  the  regulation 
of  his  predecessor  who  (as  the  gloss 
says,  c.  Ante  triennium)  ordered  that 
subdeacons  who  had  not  promised 
continence  either  be  content  with  their 
wives  or  benefices.  Therefore,  for  a 
similar  reason  or  even  a  stronger  rea- 
son the  pope  can  hardly  now  order  the 
observance  of  perpetual  continence  in 
the  case  of  the  laity  and  those  ordained 
to  minor  orders.  Yet,  this  is  not  con- 
trary to  divine  or  natural  law  since 
those  ordained  to  minor  orders  can  do 
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it;  yet,  they  can  do  nothing  contrary  to 
divine  or  natural  law.  Therefore,  the 
pope  does  not  have  such  a  plenitude  of 
power  in  spirituals. 

Because  of  this,  some  say  that  even 
in  spirituals  in  the  absence  of  sin  and 
without  legitimate  cause  the  pope  can- 
not order  a  Christian  to  observe  that 
which  is  supererogatory.  Since  in  sim- 
ilar things  a  similar  judgment  must  be 
made  (Extra,  de  constitutionibus,  c. 
Translate),  and  the  pope  is  not  able 
to  order  virginity  and  perpetual  con- 
tinence which  are  recognized  as  per- 
taining to  supererogation,  they  en- 
deavor to  conclude  indiscriminately 
that  in  the  absence  of  sin  on  the  part 
of  the  faithful  and  without  cause  that 
pope  cannot  impose  upon  Christians 
that  which  is  supererogatory. 

4.  Therefore,  since  the  pope  does 
not  have  such  a  plenitude  of  power  in 
spirituals,  one  obviously  concludes  a 
fortiori  that  the  pope  does  not  have 
such  a  plenitude  of  power  in  tem- 
porals. 

This  is  the  first  method  of  proof.  As 
has  been  treated  elsewhere  and  ac- 
cording to  what  is  patently  evident 
from  Sacred  Scripture,  Christian  law  is 
a  law  of  liberty.  Therefore,  by  Chris- 
tian law  not  all  Christians  become 
servants  of  the  pope.  Hence,  by  the 
ordination  of  Christ  the  pope  is  not 
all  powerful  in  temporals,  as  are  tem- 
poral masters  over  their  servants  whom 
they  can  strip  of  all  temporal  goods 
and  give  and  sell  to  others  at  will.  For 
if  the  pope  had  such  a  plenitude  of 
power  he  could  without  cause  and  in 
the  absence  of  fault  deprive  any  Chris- 
tian king  of  his  realm,  and  give  and 
sell  the  same  to  any  other  Christian 
and  establish  him  as  a  papal  servant. 
For  a  master  has  such  power  over  his 
own  servant.  Therefore,  take  notice  all 
kings  and  princes,  all  laity,  and  even 
the  clergy,  especially  those  who  can 
own  their  own  property,  of  how  preju- 


dicial and  pernicious  to  all  this  error 
is.  But  some  one  may  perhaps  say  that 
the  pope  cannot  do  this.  The  immedi- 
ate answer  will  be  that  by  this  very 
statement  the  pope  does  not  have  a 
plenitude  of  power  in  spirituals,  but 
the  pope  does  have  a  little  power  over 
the  temporals  of  the  laity  and  even  the 
clergy  who  can  own  their  own  prop- 
erty. Moreover,  by  the  ordination  of 
Christ  the  pope  has  a  little  power  over 
the  temporals  of  the  religious  and  other 
ecclesiastical  common  goods.  About 
this,  a  large  volume  could  be  written. 

Further,  the  pope  does  not  have  a 
plenitude  of  power  over  temporal 
estates  given  the  church  so  that  he 
can  alienate  them  at  his  pleasure.  Wit- 
ness Pope  Symmachus  (xii,  q.  ii,  c. 
Non  liceat):  Let  not  the  pope  be  al- 
lowed to  alienate  an  estate  of  the 
church  in  any  manner  for  any  neces- 
sity, nor  hand  over  lands  for  usufruct, 
except  and  only  houses  which  are  sup- 
ported with  excessive  expense  in  any 
city.  Here  Pope  Symmachus  does  not 
intend  to  impose  a  new  law  on  his 
successor,  since  an  equal  does  not  have 
authority  over  an  equal,  but  intends  to 
state  distinctly  a  law  by  which  any 
pope  is  restricted.  The  gloss  agrees 
with  him  and  says  (di.  xl,  c.  Si  Papa) 
that  there  (sc.  xii,  q.  ii,  c.  Non  Liceat) 
one  pope  does  not  judge  concerning  his 
own  successor,  but  he  says  that  he 
himself  is  not  allowed  to  alienate  the 
property  of  the  church.  Therefore,  the 
pope  does  not  have  such  a  plenitude 
of  power  over  temporals  given  the 
church.  Therefore,  so  much  the  more 
does  he  not  have  a  plenitude  of  power 
over  the  temporals  of  the  laity. 

Again,  the  pope  does  have  some 
power  in  temporals  with  regard  to 
lands  subjected  to  his  own  temporal 
jurisdiction,  which  he  does  not  have 
with  regard  to  lands  not  subjected  to 
his  own  jurisdiction,  as  is  clearly 
gathered  from  the  words  of  Innocent 
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III  (Extra,  de  haereticis,  c.  Vergentis) 
where  a  distinction  is  made  between 
the  lands  subjected  to  the  temporal 
jurisdiction  of  the  pope  and  others. 
Therefore,  the  pope  does  not  have  a 
plenitude  of  power  in  temporals,  be- 
cause if  he  did,  he  would  not  have  in 
one  way  or  another  a  greater  power 
in  one  land  than  in  another,  nor  in  one 
region  than  in  another. 

Further,  temporal  things  are  not 
possessed  by  canonical  or  spiritual 
law,  but  by  the  law  of  emperors  and 
kings.  Therefore,  the  pope  does  not 
have  such  a  plenitude  of  power  in 
temporals.  The  antecedent  is  clearly 
proved  by  blessed  Augustine  (On 
John,  di.  viii,  c.  Quo  lure):  We  have 
human  (law,  that  is)  in  the  law  of 
kings.  Whence  does  each  one  possess 
what  he  possesses?  Is  it  not  by  human 
law?  And  below:  Therefore,  by  human 
law  one  says:  this  is  my  villa,  this  is 
my  servant,  this  is  my  house.  Human 
laws,  however,  are  the  laws  of  em- 
perors, since  God  has  distributed  these 
same  human  laws  to  the  human  race 
through  the  emperors  and  kings  of  the 
era.  From  these  words  one  gathers 
that  even  the  temporals  of  the  church, 
about  which  Augustine  is  there  speak- 
ing, are  possessed  by  the  law  of  em- 
peiors  and  kings,  since  the  emperors 
themselves  gave  these  temporal  goods 
to  the  church,  and  therefore  with  the 
donations  they  could  impose  conditions 
at  will,  even  when  donating  property 
to  the  church.  So  says  the  gloss.  There- 
fore, the  church  possesses  temporals 
by  the  law  of  emperors  and  kings  and 
not  by  canon  law;  and  consequently  so 
much  the  more  does  the  laity  not 
possess  temporals  by  papal  law.  There- 
fore, the  pope  does  not  have  such  a 
plenitude  of  power  in  temporals. 

To  say,  however,  what  plenitude  of 
power  the  pope  has,  and  in  what  sense 
are  to  be  understood  the  canons,  laws, 
and  words  of  the  holy  men,  which 


treat  the  power  of  the  pope,  1  do  not 
think  can  be  explained  lucidly  in  a 
small  volume.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  compose  a  very 
long  treatise.  This  can  happen  at  any 
time. 

5.  The  first  root  has  been  extirpated 
and  the  second  root  which  arose  from 
the  first  must  be  cut  away:  namely, 
that  the  empire  depends  from  the  pope. 
From  this  it  is  inferred  that  the  elected 
king  of  the  Romans  ought  not  and 
cannot  legally  assume  the  regal  name 
or  title  nor  concern  himself  with  the 
administration  of  the  realm  or  empire, 
before  the  person  and  his  election  have 
been  approved  and  admitted  by  the 
Roman  Pontiff.  This  is  the  root  of 
many  errors  and  dangerous  discords 
between  empire  and  priesthood.  This, 
however,  is  cut  off  by  countless  rea- 
sons based  on  divine  scripture  and  the 
assertions  of  the  Holy  Fathers  and 
ancestors,  a  few  of  which  I  will  ad- 
duce. 

The  following  reasoning  proves  that 
the  empire  does  not  depend  from  the 
pope.  True  empire  has  preceded;  there- 
fore, the  empire  does  not  depend  from 
the  pope.  The  antecedent  is  proved. 
For  the  papacy  did  not  precede  the 
incarnation  of  Christ,  since  the  Leviti- 
cal  priesthood  lasted  until  the  time  of 
Christ,  as  is  clearly  gotten  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But  the  em- 
pire preceded  the  incarnation  of  Christ. 
Witness  the  Evangelist  Luke  who  says 
expressly:  Caesar  Augustus  issued  a 
decree  that  a  census  of  the  whole 
world  be  taken,  etc.,  where  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  that  at  that  time  Christ 
was  born  and  so  there  was  a  true 
Caesar  Augustus  at  the  time  of  the 
nativity  of  Christ.  Therefore,  it  is  es- 
tablished that  the  empire  preceded  the 
nativity  of  Christ. 

But  someone  may  perhaps  say  that 
this  Caesar  Augustus  did  not  have  true 
empire,  but  only  usurped  and  acquired 
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through  force;  however,  such  domin- 
ions acquired  through  force  are  not  true 
dominions,  although  they  are  often 
called  dominions  in  divine  scripture. 
But  this  argument  is  refuted  by  the 
testimony  of  Christ  who  says:  Render 
to  Caesar  what  belongs  to  Caesar. 
From  these  words  of  Christ  it  is  pa- 
tently indicated  that  taxes,  even  those 
which  were  payed  by  the  Jews  to 
Caesar  by  reason  of  imperial  dignity, 
belong  in  fact  to  Caesar.  Therefore, 
Caesar  had  true  empire,  although  he 
misused  it.  And  yet  he  did  not  receive 
empire  from  the  pope. 

Further,  there  were  many  true  pagan 
emperors  who  by  no  means  had  empire 
from  the  pope.  Therefore,  the  empire 
does  not  depend  from  the  pope.  That 
there  were  indeed  true  pagan  emperors 
is  manifestly  proved  not  only  by  the 
words  of  the  Gospel  quoted  above, 
but  also  by  other  evangelic  and  apos- 
tolic passages.  In  Luke  3,  we  read:  In 
the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  Caesar,  when  Pontius  Pilate 
was  governor  of  Judea,  etc.;  and  Christ 
clearly  suggests  that  not  all  were  ex- 
empt from  taxes,  which  were  being 
exacted  in  the  name  of  the  emperor 
in  Judea,  when  he  questioned  Peter 
saying:  What  do  you  think,  Simon? 
From  whom  do  earthly  kings  collect 
their  taxes  and  customs?  From  their 
own  sons  or  from  strangers?  And  he 
said:  From  strangers.  Jesus  said  to 
him:  Then  their  own  sons  are  exempt, 
clearly  suggesting  that  strangers  are 
not  exempt.  From  which  it  follows  that 
Tiberius  and  the  emperor  in  whose 
name  customs  were  exacted  in  Judea 
were  true  emperors. 

Likewise,  in  Judea  at  the  time  of 
John  the  Baptist  the  publicans  law- 
fully exacted  taxes  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor.  Witness  the  reply  of  John 
the  Baptist  when  the  publicans  ques- 
tioned him  as  to  what  it  was  proper 
for  them  to  do:  Do  nothing  beyond 


what  is  authorized  you.  Therefore,  that 
emperor  was  a  true  emperor,  for  in 
the  name  of  a  tyrant,  who  is  not  a 
true  master  but  only  usurps  dominion, 
it  is  permitted  to  claim  or  exact  noth- 
ing. 

Further,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Baptist,  the  emperor's  soldiers 
licitly  received  wages  from  the  em- 
peror. For  John  the  Baptist,  as  we  read 
in  Luke  3,  said  to  them:  Be  content 
with  your  wages.  Therefore,  the  one 
who  was  then  emperor  was  a  true  em- 
peror. 

Again,  Truth  itself  said  to  Pilate 
who  had  no  power  unless  from  the 
emperor:  You  would  have  no  power 
over  me,  unless  it  were  given  you  from 
above.  From  these  words  one  gathers 
that  the  power  of  Pilate  was  legitimate, 
although  he  abused  it,  and  not  merely 
usurped.  And  therefore,  the  power  of 
the  emperor  from  whom  Pilate  re- 
ceived power  was  legitimate. 

Likewise,  the  Apostle  writing  to  the 
Roman  faithful  says:  Pay  everyone  his 
due:  to  whom  taxes  are  due,  taxes;  to 
whom  customs  are  due,  customs.  How- 
ever, the  Romans  whether  believers  or 
infidels  did  not  pay  taxes  or  customs 
to  anyone  except  the  emperor  or  some 
subordinate  in  some  capacity  author- 
ized by  the  emperor.  Therefore,  he 
was  a  true  emperor. 

Further,  as  we  read  in  Acts  16  and 
22,  Blessed  Paul  claimed  he  was  a 
Roman  citizen.  However,  he  was  not 
a  Roman  citizen,  unless  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  emperor  or  the  Romans  who 
had  received  the  power  of  conferring 
Roman  citizenship  from  the  emperor. 
Therefore,  the  emperor,  who  at  that 
time  was  an  infidel,  was  a  true  em- 
peror. 

6.  The  deadly  root  of  the  error 
posed  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
and  many  other  chapters  has  been  cut 
off.  Now  a  certain  error  must  be  eradi- 
cated and  it  must  be  proved  that  the 
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elected  king  of  the  Romans  can  assume 
the  regal  name  and  title  so  that  he 
may  be  a  true  king  and  validly  concern 
himself  with  the  administration  of  the 
realm  and  empire,  before  the  person 
or  the  election  has  been  approved  or 
admitted  by  the  pontiff. 

This  is  the  method  of  proof.  In  the 
first  place,  if  the  approbation  and  ad- 
mission of  the  elected  king  of  the 
Romans  belongs  to  the  pope  in  such  a 
manner  that  without  it  the  elect  can- 
not lawfully  assume  the  regal  name 
and  title  or  concern  himself  with  the 
administration  of  the  realm  or  empire, 
either  it  is  due  to  him  by  divine  law 
or  human  law.  It  is  not  by  divine  law, 
since  we  have  divine  law  in  sacred 
scripture  (di.  viii,  Quo  iure).  In  sacred 
scripture,  however,  it  is  in  no  wise 
found  that  the  pope  has  any  special 
power  over  the  Roman  empire  or  the 
Roman  emperor  or  the  elected  king  of 
the  Romans  which  he  does  not  have 
over  the  kings  and  princes,  especially 
Christian  ones.  For  whenever  Christ 
gave  some  power  to  Peter,  as  when 
he  said:  Tend  my  sheep  or  when  he 
said:  Whatever  you  shall  bind  on 
earth,  etc.,  or  in  other  passages,  he 
made  no  special  mention  of  emperor, 
king,  or  the  elected  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, nor  did  he  except  or  exempt 
any  king.  Therefore,  by  divine  law  the 
pope  has  no  special  power  over  the 
elected  king  of  the  Romans,  which  he 
does  not  have  over  other  kings.  But 
the  pope  does  not  have  such  power 
over  other  kings  so  that  they  ought 
not  to  assume  the  regal  name  and 
title  or  concern  themselves  with  the 
administration  of  the  realms  before 
they  have  been  approved  or  admitted 
by  the  pope.  Therefore,  such  approba- 
tion or  approval  of  the  elected  king 
of  the  Romans  does  not  belong  to  the 
pope  by  divine  law. 

If,  however,  one  claims  that  such 
approbation  or  admission  does  not 


belong  to  the  pope  by  divine  law  but 
by  human  law,  because  by  constitution 
or  some  written  law  the  elected  king 
of  the  Romans  is  approved  or  admitted 
by  the  pope  before  he  assumes  the 
regal  name  or  title  or  concerns  himself 
with  the  administration:  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  at  least  granted  that  the 
pope  does  not  have  a  plenitude  of 
power  in  temporals,  because  such  ap- 
probation or  admission  is  acknowl- 
edged to  pertain  to  power  in  temporals. 
It  would  be  advantageous  to  thor- 
oughly investigate  what  power  the 
pope  has  in  temporals  and  what  power 
he  does  not  have  and  why  by  divine 
law  he  is  not  all  powerful  in  temporals. 
Again,  that  such  approbation  or  ad- 
mission of  the  elected  king  of  the 
Romans  of  necessity  and  by  human 
law  does  not  pertain  to  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  is  clearly  demonstrated.  For  all 
human  law  is  either  the  law  of  nations 
or  civil  law,  by  inclusion  of  canon  law 
under  civil  law,  which  in  one  way  is 
civil  law.  Witness  the  gloss  (di.  i,  I  us 
naturale).  Civil  law  is  spoken  of  in 
various  ways.  When  civil  law  is  called 
that  law  which  is  not  natural  or  the 
law  of  nations,  canon  law  is  accord- 
ingly  called  civil  law.  But  such  admis- 
sion or  approbation  of  the  elected  king 
of  the  Romans  is  not  due  to  the  pope 
by  the  law  of  nations:  not  only  because 
the  law  of  nations  is  that  which  almost 
all  nations  employ  (di.  i,  c.  lus  gen- 
tium)', other  nations,  however,  do  not 
require  that  their  kings  and  princes 
not  assume  the  titles  and  names  of 
offices  and  not  concern  themselves  with 
the  administration  of  realms  and 
principates,  before  they  are  approved 
or  admitted  by  the  pope,  or  even  by 
priests  of  their  own  realms  and  prin- 
cipates; but  also  because  very  many 
emperors,  both  believers  and  infidels, 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
nations  have  assumed  the  imperial 
name  and  title  and  concerned  them- 
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selves  with  the  administration  before 
approbation  or  admission  of  this  type. 

Nor  is  such  approbation  or  admis- 
sion due  to  the  pope  of  necessity  by 
civil  law,  whether  written  or  not.  For 
all  civil  law,  whether  written  or  not, 
is  either  secular,  sc.,  of  emperors, 
kings,  and  their  subjects,  or  canon, 
sc.,  of  the  pope  and  his  subject.  But 
such  approbation  or  admission  of  the 
elected  king  of  the  Romans  is  not  due 
to  the  pope  by  secular  civil  law:  not 
only  because  neither  emperors  nor 
kings  nor  other  laity  were  able  to  con- 
cede to  the  pope  such  a  right  in 
prejudice  of  future  emperors,  just  as 
the  popes  were  not  able  to  subject 
them  in  such  a  manner,  since  an  equal 
has  no  authority  over  an  equal;  but 
also  because  it  cannot  be  proved  that 
they  imposed  such  subjection  on  future 
emperors;  and  also  because  the  em- 
peror is  not  bound  by  any  civil  law, 
as  the  gloss  notes  (Extra,  de  consti- 
tutionibus,  c.  i,  and  FF.  de  legibus,  1. 
Prince ps).  Nor  is  such  approbation  or 
admission  due  to  the  pope  by  canonical 
civil  law,  for  just  as  the  pope  cannot 
abolish  imperial  laws  (witness  the 
gloss,  di.  x,  c.  Constitutiones)  .  .  .  , 
so  he  cannot  annul  imperial  power, 
authority,  prerogative,  and  privileges. 
It  is  part  of  imperial  authority,  privi- 
lege, and  prerogative  that,  by  the  very 
fact  that  he  is  elected,  he  is  a  true 
king  and  has  the  full  right  of  ad- 
ministering. Witness  the  gloss  which 
(di.  xciii,  c.  Legimus)  even  calls  him 
emperor,  although  he  is  not  so  called 
before  he  is  confirmed.  Therefore,  such 
approbation  or  admission  is  not  due 
to  the  pope  of  necessity  by  canon  law, 
although  it  can  be  due  to  him  as  long 
as  the  emperor  desired,  just  as  once 
the  election  of  the  pope  had  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  emperor  (di.  Ixiii,  c. 
Agatho). 

Further,  that  the  elected  king  of  the 
Romans  validly  assumes  the  regal 


name  and  title  and  concerns  himself 
with  the  administration  of  the  realm 
or  empire  before  approbation  or  ad- 
mission of  this  type,  is  demonstrated 
in  another  manner.  For  an  especially 
rational  custom  of  this  type,  which  is 
prejudicial  to  the  right  of  none  espe- 
cially a  superior,  must  be  observed. 
But  the  elected  kings  of  the  Romans 
by  custom  have  assumed  the  regal 
name  and  concerned  themselves  with 
the  administration  of  the  empire  be- 
fore approbation  or  admission  of  this 
type,  and  in  so  doing  did  not  prejudice 
the  right  of  the  pope  in  any  way. 
Therefore,  this  custom  must  be  ob- 
served. 

But  some  one  may  perhaps  say  that 
such  approbation  or  admission  of  the 
elected  king  of  the  Romans  is  due  to 
the  pope  by  custom  which  must  be 
considered  law.  One  more  easily  re- 
plies to  him  that  custom  does  not  have 
the  force  of  law,  unless  it  be  reason- 
able and  rightly  prescribed,  as  is 
clearly  gathered  from  diverse  laws  and 
canons  of  the  Holy  Fathers.  But  it  is 
neither  reasonable  nor  can  it  be  pre- 
scribed that  the  elected  king  of  the 
Romans  is  so  obligated  that  he  cannot 
assume  the  regal  name  and  title  or 
concern  himself  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  realm  or  empire  before  ad- 
mitted or  approved  by  the  pope. 
Therefore,  such  a  custom  does  not 
have  the  force  of  law. 

Moreover,  this  is  shown  to  be  un- 
reasonable because  it  is  contrary  to 
imperial  privilege  and  contrary  to  the 
common  good.  For  the  imperial  office 
to  be  subject  to  anyone  in  such  things 
is  repugnant  to  and  contrary  to  it.  For 
neither  would  faithful  emperors  suc- 
ceed infidel  emperors  nor  would  they 
have  the  same  or  as  great  office  and 
authority,  which  or  as  great  as  infidel 
emperors  had,  if  the  infidel  emperors 
were  subject  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
neither  in  this  nor  in  any  similar  way. 
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Nor  can  it  be  prescribed.  For  just  as 
usucaption  was  introduced  by  the 
secular  laws  of  the  Romans  (di.  i,  c. 
lus  Quiritum)  so  also  prescription. 
But  the  emperor  is  not  bound  by  laws 
of  this  type,  just  as  the  gloss  notes 
(Extra,  de  constitutionibus,  c.  i). 
Therefore,  in  temporals,  especially 
with  respect  to  those  which  are  re- 
pugnant to  the  imperial  office,  pre- 
scription does  not  run  contrary  to  the 
emperor. 

Also  a  custom  of  this  sort,  if  it  had 
the  force  of  law  by  which  the  elected 
king  of  the  Romans  was  bound, 
would  be  contrary  to  the  common 
good.  For  both  from  the  malice  of  a 
pope  who  might  be  opposed  to  the 
empire  and  from  a  long  vacancy  of 
the  Apostolic  Seat,  which  was  once 
vacant  for  six  years  and  which  might 
be  occupied  by  heretics  for  a  longer 
period,  the  administration  of  the  realm 
or  empire  could  be  ensnared  into  an 
irrecoverable  injury  to  the  whole  of 
the  empire  and  imperials.  Therefore, 
just  as  Gregory  is  witness  in  the  Reg- 
ister (and  Extra,  de  consuetudine,  c. 
i ) :  Customs  which  place  a  burden  on 
churches  ought  to  be  rejected,  so  the 
custom  mentioned,  if  it  existed,  would 
greatly  injure  the  empire  and  ought 
to  be  abolished. 

Further,  that  such  a  custom,  even  if 
it  existed  at  one  time,  would  not  have 
the  force  of  law  to  prejudice  the  privi- 
lege of  the  empire  and  the  emperor, 
is  now  proved.  For  a  custom  intro- 
duced by  any  person  or  persons  to 
the  prejudice  of  another,  especially  if 
he  is  not  inferior  in  this  respect  to 
said  person  or  persons  who  have  em- 
ployed such  a  custom,  does  not  preju- 
dice another,  unless  introduced  by  him 
with  the  knowledge  and  intention  of 
prejudicing  himself.  For  witness  the 
gloss  (di.  i,  c.  Consuewdo):  Although 
something  has  frequently  been  done, 
unless  it  was  done  with  a  mind  that  it 


be  perpetuated,  even  if  he  did  this  by 
his  own  right,  such  usage  is  not  called 
usage.  So  the  gloss  says.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  when  something  is  done  to 
the  prejudice  of  another  who  is  not  in- 
ferior in  this  respect  to  the  person  or 
persons  responsible.  But  in  this  respect 
the  emperor  is  not  inferior  to  the  pope, 
since  there  have  been  many  true  em- 
perors, both  believers  and  infidels,  who 
were  not  so  approved  or  admitted  by 
the  pope.  Therefore,  however  more 
frequently  it  happened  that  the  elected 
king  of  the  Romans  did  not  concern 
himself  with  administration  of  this  sort 
before  such  approbation  or  admission 
from  the  pope,  usage  of  this  type  was 
unable  to  create  a  prejudice  against  the 
emperor,  if  the  emperor  did  not  intend 
or  was  not  legally  capable  of  intending 
to  prejudice  his  successors.  But  the 
emperors  who  were  so  approved  or 
admitted,  did  not  intend,  since  they 
could  not  legally  intend,  that  such 
approbation  or  admission  prejudice 
their  successors;  for,  just  as  an  equal 
does  not  have  authority  over  an  equal, 
so  an  equal  cannot  thusly  prejudice  an 
equal.  Therefore,  such  a  custom,  even 
if  it  existed,  cannot  bind  the  elected 
king  of  the  Romans. 

Therefore,  since  it  is  neither  rational 
nor  prescriptible  that  the  elected  king 
of  the  Romans  of  necessity,  by  virtue 
of  a  law  by  which  he  is  bound,  not 
assume  the  regal  name  or  title  nor 
concern  himself  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  realm  or  empire,  before  he 
is  approved  or  admitted  by  the  pope; 
since  it  was  never  done  by  any  em- 
peror so  that  his  successors  might  be 
held  to  it;  since  it  was  not  upheld  by 
a  contradictory  judgment;  since  the 
emperor  was  not  able  to  obligate  his 
successor  to  this  by  imposing  a  law 
of  this  type  upon  himself;  since  no  one 
else  was  able  to  enact  a  law  or  order 
that  such  a  custom  be  considered  as 
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law;  it  follows  that  such  a  custom, 
granted  that  it  was  practiced  a  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  times,  does  not 
have  the  force  of  law  and  neither 


binds  nor  can  bind  any  elected  king 
of  the  Romans,  if  he  is  elected  true 
successor  of  the  Roman  emperors  both 
believers  and  infidels. 


83.  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  1415-1417 

Selections  A  and  B  from  Church  and  State  Through  the  Centuries,  ed.  and 
trans,  by  Sidney  Z.  Ehler  and  John  B.  Morrall  (Westminster,  Md.:  The 
Newman  Press,  1954),  pp.  105-106;  selection  C  from  Original  Sources  of 
European  History,  edited  by  Edward  P.  Cheyney  (Philadelphia:  The  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1902),  IV,  33. 


A.    DECREE    SACROSANCTA,    6    APRIL 
1415 

THIS  SACRED  synod  of  Constance, 
forming  a  General  Council  in  view  of 
the  extirpation  of  the  schism  and  in 
view  of  the  union  and  reformation  of 
God's  Church  in  its  head  and  mem- 
bers, assembled  in  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
the  praise  of  Almighty  God,  in  order 
to  bring  about  more  easily,  securely 
and  freely  the  union  and  reformation 
of  God's  Church  orders,  determines, 
decrees  and  proclaims  as  follows: 

It  first  declares  that  it  is  lawfully 
assembled  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  consti- 
tutes a  General  Council,  represents  the 
Catholic  Church  and  has  immediate 
power  from  Christ  to  which  anyone, 
of  whatever  status  and  condition,  even 
if  holding  the  Papal  dignity,  is  bound 
to  obey  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Faith,  extirpation  of  the  schism  and 
reformation  of  the  said  Church  in  head 
and  members. 

It  also  declares  that  any  one  of 
whatever  condition,  status  and  rank, 
even  if  holding  the  Papal  dignity,  who 
will  contumaciously  disdain  to  obey 
the  orders,  statutes,  ordinances  or  in- 
structions made  or  to  be  made  con- 
cerning the  aforesaid  subjects  or  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  them  by  this  holy 
synod  or  by  any  other  lawfully  con- 


vened General  Council,  shall  be,  un- 
less he  comes  to  his  senses,  subjected 
to  appropriate  penance  and  duly  pun- 
ished, and  recourse  shall  be  had,  if 
necessary,  to  other  resources  of  the 
law. 

B.  DECREE  FREQUENS,  9  OCTOBER 

1417 

Frequent  holding  of  General  Coun- 
cils is  the  chief  means  of  cultivating 
the  Lord's  field,  by  which  the  briars, 
thorns  and  thistles  of  heresies,  errors 
and  schisms  are  extirpated,  excesses 
corrected,  deformities  straightened  and 
the  Lord's  vine  made  to  bear  the  fruit 
of  full  fertility.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
such  Councils  are  neglected,  the  said 
evils  are  spread  and  encouraged;  this 
is  clearly  brought  before  our  eyes  both 
by  recollection  of  the  past  and  by  con- 
sideration of  the  present.  That  is  why 
we  enact,  decree  and  order  by  this 
perpetual  edict  that  henceforth  Gen- 
eral Councils  shall  be  held  in  such  a 
way  that  the  first  shall  follow  in  five 
consecutive  years  precisely  after  the 
end  of  this  one,  the  second  in  seven 
consecutive  years  precisely  after  the 
end  of  the  preceding  one,  and  subse- 
quently Councils  shall  be  always  regu- 
larly held  from  decade  to  decade  in 
places  which  the  Supreme  Pontiff  must 
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settle  and  indicate  one  month  before 
the  end  of  each  Council  with  the  ap- 
probation and  consent  of  the  same 
Council;  if  no  such  action  shall  have 
been  taken  by  the  Pope,  the  Council 
itself  shall  do  so.  So  that  with  this 
continuity  a  Council  will  always  be 
either  in  session  or  it  will  be  awaited 
at  the  end  of  a  certain  current  period; 
this  period  the  Supreme  Pontiff  can 
shorten  with  the  counsel  of  his  broth- 
ers, the  Cardinals  of  the  holy  Roman 
Church,  should  cases  of  such  necessity 
by  chance  present  themselves,  but  it 
must  by  no  means  be  extended. 

The  place  fixed  for  holding  a  future 
Council  should  not  be  changed  with- 
out evident  necessity.  But  if  a  case  oc- 
curs, by  chance,  in  which  it  would  be 
deemed  necessary  to  change  that  place, 
for  example  because  of  siege,  war, 
plague  or  something  similar,  then  the 
Supreme  Pontiff  is  to  be  entitled  to 
substitute — with  the  written  consent  of 
his  aforesaid  brothers  or  of  two-thirds 
of  them — for  the  former  one  another 
place  which  would  be  nearby  and 
suitable  and  within  the  same  nation, 
unless  the  same  or  a  similar  impedi- 
ment would  apply  to  the  whole  na- 
tion. Then  the  Council  could  be  con- 
vened in  another  nearby  place,  situated 
within  another  nation  and  suitable  for 
the  purpose;  and  the  prelates  and 
others  who  are  to  be  convoked  to  the 
Council  are  bound  to  adhere  to  this 
as  if  that  place  had  been  fixed  for  the 
Council's  meeting  from  the  beginning. 
The  Supreme  Pontiff  is,  however, 
bound  to  publish  and  intimate  such 
a  change  of  place  or  shortening  of 
period  lawfully  and  solemnly  one  year 
before  the  fixed  term,  in  order  that 
the  said  persons  could  meet  to  hold 
the  Council  at  the  fixed  time. 


C.  LIST  OF  ABUSES  DRAWN  UP  BY  THE 
COUNCIL,  30  OCTOBER  1417 

The  holy  council  of  Constance  de- 
crees and  ordains  that  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  who  shall  next,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  assume  office,  shall  in  conjunc- 
tion with  this  holy  council,  or  with  the 
deputies  of  the  several  'nations,'  re- 
form the  Church,  before  the  council 
dissolves,  in  head  and  members,  as 
well  as  the  Roman  curia,  in  accordance 
with  justice  and  the  proper  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church,  in  all  the  respects 
enumerated  below,  which  are  pre- 
sented by  the  'nations'  as  requiring  re- 
form: 

1)  The  number,  character  and  na- 
tionality of  the  Lords  Cardinals. 

2)  The  Reservations  made  by  the 
Apostolic  See. 

3)  The  Annates  both  the  servitia 
communia  and  servitia  minuta. 

4)  The  Collation  to  Benefices  and 
Expectative  Favors. 

5)  What  cases  are  to  be  brought 
before  the  Roman  Curia  and  what  not? 

6)  Appeals  to  the  Roman  Curia. 

7)  The    functions    of    the    Papal 
Chancery  and  Poenitentiary. 

8)  Exemptions  and  Incorporations 
made  during  the  Schism. 

9)  Benefices  in  Commendam. 

10)  Confirmation  of  Elections. 

1 1 )  Income  during  Vacancies. 

12)  The  nonalienation  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Roman  Church  or  other 
churches. 

For  what  reasons  and  in  what  man- 
ner shall  a  Pope  be  corrected  or  de- 
posed? 

1 )  The  Extirpation  of  Hersey. 

2)  Dispensations. 

3)  The  means  of  support  of  Pope 
and  Cardinals. 

4)  Indulgences. 

5)  Tithes. 
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84.  Nicholas  Cardinal  Cusa:  On  the  Supremacy  of  General 
Councils  in  Church  and  Empire,  1440 

From  Readings  in   Political  Philosophy,   trans,    by   Francis   William   Coker    (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1938),  pp.  236-244. 


IN  SHORT,  one  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  the  laws,  based  in  part 
on  the  endorsement  of  the  signatories 
and  partly  on  the  reasoning  in  the 
councils:  that  the  Roman  pontiff  does 
not  have,  in  the  making  of  general 
statutes,  the  authority  which  certain 
flatterers  attribute  to  him — namely, 
that  he  alone  has  the  power  to  legislate 
while  the  others  merely  serve  as  coun- 
sellors. I  do  not  deny  that  the  pope 
has  always  had  authority  to  respond  to 
a  consultation,  to  advise,  and  to  ad- 
dress the  council  in  writing;  1  am  talk- 
ing of  statutes  that  have  the  force 
of  canons  and  of  decretals  that  are 
universally  binding  in  the  Church. 
Whether  even  today  the  pope  alone 
may  decree,  as  universally  binding, 
that  which  has  been  transmitted  by 
long  usage,  I  am  not  at  present  con- 
sidering. I  do  not  say  that  even  though 
he  has  such  power  it  does  not  contra- 
dict our  thesis,  which  holds  merely  that 
the  authority  of  enacting  canons  de- 
pends, not  on  the  pope  alone,  but  on 
common  agreement. 

No  rule  or  custom  can  prevail 
against  this  conclusion  any  more  than 
against  the  divine  or  natural  law  upon 
which  the  conclusion  depends.  The 
pre-eminent  power  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  in  respect  to  this  matter  in  a 
general  or  universal  council  is  no  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  a  metropolitan  in 
a  provincial  council;  or  rather  the 
pontiff's  power,  in  respect  to  authorita- 
tive action,  is  less  in  a  universal  coun- 
cil of  the  whole  Catholic  Church  than 
in  a  patriarchal  council.  In  the  latter, 
indeed,  the  pope  is  rightly  likened  to 
the  metropolitan  in  a  provincial  coun- 


cil, as  we  have  shown.  Accordingly, 
the  Roman  pontiff  is  frequently  called 
"archbishop"  by  the  ancients.  Indeed 
a  lesser  pre-eminence  is  attributable 
to  the  Roman  pontiff  in  a  universal 
council  of  the  whole  Church  than  to 
the  same  pontiff  in  a  patriarchal  coun- 
cil or  to  a  metropolitan  in  a  provincial 
council,  as  will  be  shown  below. 

This  will  perhaps  appear  strange  to 
any  who  have  read  the  writings  of 
Roman  pontiffs  declaring  that  pleni- 
tude of  authority  is  in  the  Roman 
pontiff  and  that  all  others  may  be 
called  by  virtue  of  his  favor;  as  well  as 
to  those  who  have  read  Gelasius, 
Sylvester,  Nicholas,  Symmachus,  and 
other  Roman  pontiffs,  maintaining  that 
the  pope  passes  judgment  on  other 
ecclesiastical  authorities  but  that  none 
passes  judgment  on  him:  since  the 
authority  of  the  pope  is  divine,  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  God  with  the  words 
"Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind,"  and  ac- 
cordingly, the  pope,  as  vicar  of  Christ, 
presides  over  the  universal  Church; 
and  since  he  himself  holds  this  su- 
preme authority  and  is  known  to  have 
condemned  and  absolved  subjects  of 
any  bishops  whatsoever  even  when 
their  own  bishops  were  negligent;  and 
he  may  be  appealed  to  without  any 
intermediary.  The  power  of  making 
statutes  depends  on  a  power  of  juris- 
diction, therefore,  according  to  this 
argument,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that 
something  more  than  his  will  is  neces- 
sary to  the  validity  of  any  statute, 
since  what  pleases  the  prince  has  the 
force  of  law.  Furthermore:  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  head  of  a  corpora- 
tion has  authority  to  exercise  jurisdic- 
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tion,  although  jurisdiction  itself  re- 
mains ostensibly  in  the  corporation. 
And  no  one  doubts  that  the  pope  is 
the  "rector"  of  the  ship  of  Saint  Peter 
and  of  the  universal  Church;  where- 
fore the  validity  of  fundamental  laws 
depends  upon  him,  just  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  legislate  for  a  corporation 
without  the  head.  .  .  . 

However,  in  order  to  discover  the 
truth  of  this  statement  that  inferior 
prelates  hold  jurisdiction  under  posi- 
tive law  papa  derivative — that  is,  de- 
rived from  the  pope  himself — it  would 
be  necessary,  if  that  were  true,  that 
in  the  beginning  Peter  should  have  re- 
ceived something  special  from  Christ 
and  that  the  pope  was  his  successor  in 
this.  Yet  we  know  that  Peter  received 
from  Christ  no  more  authority  than 
the  other  apostles;  for  nothing  was 
said  to  Peter  that  was  not  also  said  to 
the  others.  Is  it  not  true  that  just  as 
it  was  said  to  Peter,  "Whatsoever  thou 
shalt  bind  upon  the  earth,"  it  was  also 
said  to  the  others,  "Whomsoever  ye 
shall  bind"?  And  although  it  was  said 
to  Peter,  "Thou  art  Peter  and  upon 
this  rock";  nevertheless  by  rock  we 
understand  Christ,  whom  Peter  con- 
fessed. And  if  by  petra  ["rock"],  Peter 
is  to  be  understood  as  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  church,  then,  according 
to  Saint  Jerome,  all  the  other  apostles 
were  similarly  foundation  stones  of 
the  church  (concerning  which  there  is 
a  discussion  in  next  to  the  last  chapter 
of  the  Apocalypse,  wherein  by  the 
twelve  foundation  stones  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem — that  is,  the  holy  Church 
— no  one  doubts  that  the  apostles  are 
meant).  If  it  was  said  to  Peter,  "Feed 
the  sheep,"  it  is  nevertheless  clear  that 
this  feeding  is  by  word  and  example. 
So  also,  according  to  Saint  Augustine 
in  his  gloss  upon  the  same  passage, 
the  same  command  was  given  for  all. 
In  the  verse — "Go  ye  into  all  the 
world"  (Matthew  and  Mark,  at  the 


end),  it  does  not  appear  that  anything 
was  said  to  Peter  that  implied  any 
supremacy.  Therefore,  we  rightly  say 
that  all  the  apostles  are  equal  in  au- 
thority with  Peter.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Church  there  was  only  one  gen- 
eral episcopate,  diffused  throughout 
the  whole  world,  without  division  into 
dioceses.  .  .  . 

Therefore,  since  the  power  of  bind- 
ing and  loosing,  on  which  all  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction  is  founded,  is  im- 
mediately from  Christ,  and  since  from 
this  power  comes  the  power  of  divine 
jurisdiction,  it  is  evident  that  all  bish- 
ops and  perhaps  even  presbyters,  are 
of  equal  authority  in  respect  to  juris- 
diction, although  not  in  respect  to  the 
execution.  .  .  . 

In  order  that  everyone  may  be  bet- 
ter satisfied,  I  add  another  considera- 
tion, which,  if  it  were  practicable, 
should  be  set  forth  at  greater  length. 
Seeking  to  be  brief  and  to  please  the 
reader,  I  shall  definitely  compress  the 
matter. 

Every  constitution  is  founded  on 
natural  law  (jure  natural!),  and  if  it 
contradicts  this  it  cannot  be  valid. 
Wherefore,  since  natural  law  exists  by 
nature  in  reason,  every  law  (lex)  is 
basically  congenital  with  man.  Ac- 
cordingly, those  who  are  wiser  and 
more  excellent  than  others  are  chosen 
as  rulers,  in  order  that,  endowed  with 
a  naturally  clear  reason  and  with  wis- 
dom and  prudence,  they  may  choose 
just  laws  and  by  these  govern  others 
and  hear  cases,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
peace;  such  are  the  judgments  of  the 
wise.  Thus  those  who  are  strong  in 
reason  are  by  nature  masters  and  rulers 
of  others,  yet  not  by  means  of  coercive 
laws  or  of  judgments  rendered  against 
an  unwilling  subject. 

Since  by  nature  all  men  are  free, 
all  government — whether  based  on 
written  law  or  on  law  embodied  in  a 
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ruler  through  whose  government  the 
subjects  are  restrained  from  evil  deeds 
and  their  liberty  regulated,  for  a  good 
end,  by  fear  of  punishment — arises 
solely  from  agreement  and  consent  of 
the  subjects.  For  if  men  are  by  nature 
powerful  and  equally  free,  a  valid  and 
ordained  authority  of  any  one  person, 
whose  power  by  nature  is  like  that  of 
the  rest,  cannot  be  created  save  by 
election  and  consent  of  the  others,  just 
as  law  is  established  by  consent.  .  .  . 

From  the  foregoing  then  it  is  clear 
that  laws  and  canons  constitute  the 
norms  for  every  judge,  and  that  every 
law  or  canon  is  superior  to  any  judge 
in  rendering  judgments.  Furthermore, 
if  a  canon  is  approved  by  agreement, 
usage,  and  acceptance,  then  the  stabil- 
ity of  any  constitution  rests  on  ac- 
ceptance. Accordingly,  ecclesiastical 
canons  are  rightly  decreed  by  a  com- 
mon council;  for  the  Church  is  a  con- 
gregation. A  single  person  cannot 
rightly  issue  ecclesiastical  canons. 
Wherefore  we  see  that  in  councils, 
canons  issue  from  agreement,  accept- 
ance, consent,  and  approval;  and  that 
decretals  or  judicial  decisions  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  or  of  contested  in- 
cumbents in  emergencies,  have  re- 
ceived the  strength  of  stability  and  just- 
ness, not  from  a  merely  powerful  will, 
but  from  the  fact  that  in  accordance 
with  the  canons  it  was  right  that  those 
decisions  should  be  made.  .  .  . 

It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  free 
election,  depending  on  natural  and  di- 
vine law,  does  not  have  its  origin  in 
positive  law  or  in  any  man,  in  such 
way  that  the  validity  of  an  election — 
especially  the  election  of  a  king  or  em- 
peror, whose  existence  and  power  de- 
pend on  no  one  man — should  rest  in 
his  discretion. 

Thus  the  electors — who  were  cre- 
ated in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second 
by  common  agreement  of  all  the  Ger- 
mans and  other  subjects  of  the  empire 


— have  their  authority  fundamentally 
from  the  common  consent  of  all  those 
who  could  by  natural  law  have  created 
the  emperor,  not  from  the  Roman 
pontiff,  who  has  no  authority  to  give 
to  any  region  in  the  world  a  king  or 
emperor  without  its  consent.  Gregory 
V  concurred  in  the  arrangement,  but 
in  the  role  of  a  particular  Roman 
pontiff,  who  has  to  participate,  ac- 
cording to  his  rank,  in  agreeing  to  the 
common  emperor.  So  also  in  general 
councils,  the  pontiff's  authority  rightly 
concurs  by  consent,  in  the  first  degree, 
with  all  others  attending  the  same 
council.  The  force  of  a  decree  depends, 
nevertheless,  not  on  the  chief  pontiff, 
but  on  the  common  consent  of  himself 
and  the  others.  The  fact  that  in  setting 
up  a  king  or  emperor  the  consent  of 
priests  as  well  as  of  laymen  must  be 
obtained,  is  not  because  the  authority 
of  kings  is  outweighed  by  the  priest- 
hood in  matters  of  government,  for  we 
know  that  the  priesthood  of  the  sun 
and  the  imperium  of  the  moon  are 
equal,  but  because  the  temporal  pos- 
sessions of  the  Church,  without  which 
the  priesthood  cannot  survive  in  this 
perishable  life,  are  subject  to  the 
imperium  and  its  laws.  .  .  . 

In  sum  and  substance  then,  this 
ought  to  be  understood:  the  aim  of  the 
ruler  should  be  to  establish  laws  by 
agreement.  It  is,  therefore,  fitting  that 
all  general  matters  affecting  the  com- 
monwealth should  be  decided  and 
ordered  in  a  council  of  the  two  estates 
of  primates  and  princes  (primatum  et 
praesulum). 

Indeed  the  king  must  be  the  ex- 
ecutor of  what  is  enacted  by  the  coun- 
cil, since  this  very  legislation  is  the 
rule  according  to  which  the  subjects 
desire  the  authority  of  the  king  to  be 
controlled.  No  one  doubts  that  a  uni- 
versal council  has  the  power  to  regu- 
late, by  agreement  of  the  head  and 
members,  the  chief  governing  (praesi- 
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dentialem)  authority,  for  the  good  of 
the  commonwealth.  .  .  . 

We  know  that  the  emperor  is  head 
and  chief  of  all;  and  from  him  comes 
the  imperial  command  for  the  assem- 
bling of  subordinate  kings  and  princes, 
while  they,  as  members,  have  to  con- 
cur with  the  head.  In  this  universal 
council  are  the  heads  of  the  provinces, 
as  representatives  of  their  provinces; 
also  the  rectors  and  teachers  of  the 
great  universities;  and  those  who  are 
of  the  senatorial  rank,  which  is  called 
the  holy  diet,  since  they  are  illustrious 
as  closest  to  the  ruler  and  parts  of  his 
body;  or  they  are  notable  members  of 
the  middle  group;  or  those  most  distin- 
guished in  the  lowest  group — beyond 
which  grades  none  was  found  among 
the  well-defined  grade  (certum)  of  the 
senators.  The  first  orders  are  the  rulers 
and  electors  of  the  empire  and  the 
highest  nobles.  The  second  arc  the 
dukes,  governors,  prefects,  and  others 
of  this  sort.  The  third  are  the  mar- 
quises, landgraves,  and  the  like.  All 
those  who  are  superior  to  the  rest  and 
who  are  nearer  to  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, compose  that  imperial  body 
whose  head  is  the  emperor  himself; 
and  when  they  are  met  in  one  complete 
representative  body,  the  whole  im- 
perial authority  is  brought  to- 
gether. .  .  . 

Let  the  annual  meeting  be  set  for 
about  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  in  Frank- 
furt, which  seems  to  be  the  most  suit- 
able place  from  its  situation  and  from 
other  circumstances.  To  this  meeting 
all  the  judges  and  electors  of  the  em- 
pire should  come  in  person,  without 
pomp  or  heavy  expense.  Let  his  lord- 
ship the  emperor  himself  preside,  if 
he  can  be  present  in  person;  otherwise, 
the  chief  of  the  electors  in  the  em- 
peror's name.  Let  affairs  of  the  em- 
pire, and  even  local  affairs  that  have 
come  before  the  judges,  be  dealt  with; 
and  let  things  that  need  reforming  be 


reformed.  Jf  a  critical  matter  of  busi- 
ness really  demands  that  a  full  meeting 
of  all  the  chief  officials  take  place, 
there  or  elsewhere,  let  whatever  is 
most  suitable  be  done.  However,  a 
regular  annual  council  of  lords,  judges, 
and  electors — in  which  cases  of  the 
princes  are  to  be  decided  through 
a  common  vote — should  never  be 
omitted.  And  since  it  is  useful  to  intro- 
duce any  reform  on  the  basis  of 
precedent,  1  would  submit  an  imperial 
letter  which  is  credited  to  Constan- 
tine,  who  ordered  a  similar  meeting  of 
judges  to  be  held  at  Aries.  .  .  . 

Following  this  form,  an  annual 
council  should  be  established  in  Frank- 
furt (which,  by  reason  of  its  situation 
and  the  converging  of  merchandise 
there,  may  be  correctly  likened  to 
Aries),  to  be  held  for  at  least  one 
month,  in  either  May  or  September; 
and,  with  those  mentioned  above,  at 
least  one  should  come  from  each  city 
and  metropolis  and  from  the  large  im- 
perial towns.  The  chief  electors  should 
bring  with  them  those  whom  they  wish 
as  counsellors.  The  nobles  and  all 
should  be  bound  by  oath  to  con- 
tribute counsels  for  the  public  good, 
according  to  the  right  verdict  of  rea- 
son. Let  provincial  customs  be  there 
examined,  and  harmonized  as  nearly 
as  possible  with  the  common  prac- 
tices; and  especially  let  captious  for- 
malities be  completely  laid  aside;  for 
the  simple  poor  are  often  most  un- 
justly led  outside  the  case  (extra 
jorum)  by  the  sophistries  of  lawyers, 
and  so  lose  their  whole  case,  since  he 
who  loses  a  syllable  loses  a  case,  as 
I  have  often  seen  happen  in  the  diocese 
of  Treves.  Moreover,  those  very  bad 
usages  that  permit  an  oath  against 
anyone  whomsoever  and  witnesses  of 
whatever  number  should  be  abolished. 
Throughout  Germany  there  are  many 
such  bad  practices  that  are  against 
true  justice  and  are  also  breeders  of 
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crimes  which  no  one  could  enumerate 
in  detail.  Wherefore  judges  of  the 
provinces  ought  to  come  together  and 


put  the  customs  of  their  provinces  into 
writing  and  lay  them  out  before  the 
council,  so  that  they  may  be  examined. 


85.  The  Council  of  Basel:  Decree  of  Deposition  of 
Pope  Eugene  IV,  7  July  1439 

From  Chunk  and  State  Through  the  Centuries,  ed.  and  trans,  by  Sidney 
Z.  EhJer  and  John  B.  Morrall  (Westminster,  Maryland:  The  Newman 
Press,  1954),  pp.  122-125. 


THE  HOLY  General  Council  of  Basel, 
assembled  lawfully  in  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  representing  the  Universal  Church, 
for  the  perpetual  memory  of  this  mat- 
ter. 

God  has  looked  down  from  His 
sacred  height,  from  Heaven  He  be- 
held the  earth  beneath  and  He  heard 
the  lamentation  of  the  Church  weeping 
over  the  perdition  of  souls  redeemed 
by  the  precious  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  over  innumerable  evils  which  have 
invaded  the  Christian  religion.  And  be- 
cause the  Lord  is  just  and  loves  justice, 
He  ordained  that  justice  should  be 
done  upon  one  man  through  whom 
the  scandal  has  come  to  the  whole 
world  and  who,  through  his  grave  sins 
and  his  scorning  of  correction,  caused 
wrath  to  be  spread  among  all  people; 
He  ordained  that  this  justice  be  done 
through  the  agency  of  His  Church, 
assembled  in  the  name  of  Christ  the 
Savior  of  all  men  Who  said:  "Where 
there  are  two  or  three  gathered  to- 
gether in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them,"  and  Who  said  con- 
cerning the  sinner  unwilling  to  hear 
the  Church:  "If  he  will  not  listen  to 
the  Church,  then  count  him  all  one 
with  the  heathen  and  the  publican." 

And  the  Divine  Providence,  fore- 
seeing the  resistance  and  attacks  that 
Pope  Eugenius  the  Fourth  would 
perpetrate  in  due  course  against  the 


reform  of  God's  Church  and  the  au- 
thority of  holy  General  Councils, 
representing  the  same  Church,  and 
how  many  scandals,  divisions  and 
schisms  he  would  bring  about,  inspired 
the  holy  Council  of  Constance  through 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  explain  to  the  whole 
world  a  truth  of  the  Catholic  Faith, 
namely,  that  a  General  Council  rep- 
resenting the  Universal  Church  has  its 
power  immediately  from  Christ  and 
that  any  one,  of  any  dignity,  even 
Papal,  is  bound  to  obey  it  in  matters 
pertaining  to  Faith,  extirpation  of 
schism  and  general  reform  of  the 
Church  in  head  and  members.  And 
also  that  if  any  one  of  whatever  status 
and  rank,  even  if  holding  orders, 
statutes,  ordinances  or  instructions 
concerning  the  aforesaid  matters  and 
their  appurtenances,  does  not  come  to 
his  senses,  he  shall  be  subjected  to 
appropriate  penance  and  duly  pun- 
ished, and  recourse  shall  be  had  (if 
necessary)  to  other  resources  of  the 
law. 

Indeed,  by  this  declaration  the 
merciful  Lord  has  prepared  the  ground 
on  which  God's  Church  can  proceed 
to  a  just  judgment  over  the  said 
Eugenius  who  has  committed  numer- 
ous excesses  which  are  so  notorious 
that  they  can  not  be  concealed  by  any 
subterfuge,  and  who  has  contuma- 
ciously disdained  to  listen  to  the  Church 
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and  to  obey  the  instructions,  statutes 
and  ordinances  of  the  Councils.  Ac- 
cording to  the  precept  of  this  declared 
truth,  the  holy  Council  of  Basel,  being 
lawfully  assembled  in  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  representing  the  Universal  Church, 
considers  it  necessary  that  he  who  does 
not  show  a  pious  correction  of  his 
ways  should  not  be  spared  from  due 
extirpation;  it  has  expected,  with  a 
great  deal  of  forbearance,  patience 
and  clemency  and  after  several  ad- 
monitions, that  the  said  Eugenius 
would  eftect  a  salutary  amendment 
and  correction  of  the  aforesaid  ex- 
cesses; but  the  regard  for  the  Catholic 
Faith  and  the  salvation  of  the  whole 
Christain  religion  can  not — with  the 
help  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  our  Protector, 
be  overlooked  any  longer  lest  a  fur- 
ther postponement  of  justice  may  cause 
the  blood  of  the  souls  who  pass  away 
to  be  required  from  our  hands;  and  in 
order  that  a  sound  government  over 
the  Lord's  flock  be  exercised  with  due 
care;  and  since  the  truth  has  sprung 
up  from  the  earth  of  the  militant 
Church  and  "righteousness  hath  looked 
down  from  Heaven,  the  Lord  shall  give 
that  which  is  good  and  our  land  shall 
yield  her  increase,"  so  that  from  our 
day  both  justice  and  abundance  of 
peace  will  come  forth: 

The  same  holy  Council,  sitting  as  a 
tribunal,  with  the  help  of  our  Pro- 
tector, the  Holy  Ghost,  enunciates, 
decrees  and  declares  by  this  definition 
and  sentence,  which  it  inscribes  in  its 
records,  that  Gabriel  (Condulmaro), 
formerly  called  Pope  Eugenius  the 
Fourth,  has  been  and  is  notoriously 
and  manifestly  contumacious,  that  he 
disobeys  the  orders  and  instructions 
of  the  Universal  Church,  violates  as- 
siduously and  disregards  the  holy 
canons  of  the  Councils,  is  a  notorious 
disturber  of  peace  and  unity  of  God's 
Church,  a  simoniac,  a  perjurer  and 


incorrigible  man,  a  schismatic,  an 
apostate  from  the  Faith,  an  obstinate 
heretic,  a  squanderer  of  the  Church's 
rights  and  property,  incapable  and 
harmful  to  the  administration  of  the 
Roman  Pontificate,  and  that  he  has 
made  himself  unworthy  of  any  title, 
grade,  honour  and  dignity.  Therefore, 
this  holy  Council  announces  and  de- 
clares him  deprived  "ipso  iure"  of  the 
Papal  dignity  and  of  the  Pontificate, 
deprives  him  thereof,  removes  and  de- 
poses him  therefrom  and  degrades 
him,  deciding,  moreover,  that  subse- 
quently he  will  be  proceeded  against 
by  means  of  some  other  legal  penalties 
to  which  this  same  holy  Council  con- 
demns him  by  this  sentence.  And  it 
forbids  him  to  call  himself  henceforth 
Pope  or  Roman  Pontiff  in  any  way  or 
to  behave  as  such.  And  the  Council 
has  absolved  all  Christians  and  de- 
clares them  hereby  absolved  from 
obedience  and  fidelity  to  him  and 
from  all  oaths  and  obligations  taken 
towards  him  in  any  manner,  and  for- 
bids these  to  be  kept  or  taken  by  the 
faithful  of  Christ,  all  and  each  of  them, 
under  the  benefices,  dignities  and 
honors,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  tem- 
poral, and  under  other  legal  penalties, 
covering  even  the  Imperial,  royal, 
cardinalatial,  patriarchal,  archiepisco- 
pal  and  episcopal  dignities,  and  also 
communities,  Universities  and  corpora- 
tions, so  that  they  shall  be  deprived 
of  all  these  dignities  "ipso  iure"  by 
the  authority  of  this  decree  and  sen- 
tence, if  they  contravene  this  prohibi- 
tion. And  they  shall  incur  other  legal 
penalties,  if  they  obey  the  same  Gabriel 
as  a  Supreme  Pontiff,  or  are  subser- 
vient or  pay  attention  to  him  who  is  a 
notorious  schismatic,  perjurer,  heretic, 
giver  of  scandal,  an  incorrigible  and 
obstinate  person,  and  who  has  been 
deprived,  deposed,  removed  and  de- 
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clared  as  such;  or  if  they  support  or 
readmit  him  by  any  means  or  furnish 
him  any  help,  counsel  or  favor.  And 
the  holy  Council  also  pronounces,  de- 
cress  and  declares  that  the  processes, 
prohibitions,  sentences,  censures,  regu- 
lations, ordinances  and  anything  simi- 
lar, all  and  each  of  them,  made  by  him 
or  by  any  one  else,  which  might  be 


contrary  to  the  aforesaid,  are  null  and 
void,  nor  are  they  or  shall  they  be  of 
any  validity  or  significance. 

Given  in  our  public  session,  sol- 
emnly held  in  the  main  church  of 
Basel,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  Kal- 
ends of  July,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  the 
Lord's  Nativity. 


86.  Pope  Pius  II:  Bull  Prohibiting  Appeals  to  a  Future  General 
Council,  18  January  1460 

From  State  and  Church   Through  the  Centuries,  ed.  and  trans,  by  Sidney  7.  Ehler  and 
John  B.  Morrall  (Westminster,  Md.:  The  Newman  Press,  1954),  pp.  132-133. 


AN  EXECRABLE,  and  in  former  ages 
unheard-of,  abuse  has  sprung  up  in 
our  time,  namely  that  some  people,  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  pre- 
sume to  appeal  to  a  future  Council 
from  the  Roman  Pontiff,  the  Vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  it  was  said  in 
the  person  of  blessed  Peter:  "Feed 
my  sheep"  and  "Whatsoever  thou  shalt 
bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  also  in 
Heaven";  they  do  not  do  so  because 
they  are  anxious  to  obtain  a  sounder 
judgment,  but  in  order  to  escape  the 
consequences  of  their  sins,  and  any- 
one who  is  not  ignorant  of  the  laws 
can  realize  how  contrary  this  is  to  the 
sacred  canons  and  how  detrimental 
to  the  Christian  community.  Because 
— passing  over  other  things  which  are 
most  manifestly  opposed  to  this  cor- 
ruption— who  would  not  find  it  ridicu- 
lous when  appeals  are  made  to  what 
does  not  exist  and  the  time  of  whose 
future  existence  nobody  knows?  The 
poor  are  oppressed  in  many  ways  by 
the  stronger,  crimes  remain  unpun- 
ished, freedom  is  conceded  to  de- 
linquents, and  all  the  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline and  hierarchical  order  is  con- 
founded. 

2.  Wishing  therefore  to  thrust  away 


from  Christ's  Church  this  pestilent 
venom,  to  take  care  of  the  salvation  of 
all  those  who  have  been  committed  to 
us,  and  to  hold  off  from  the  sheepfold 
of  our  Savior  all  cause  of  scandal,  we 
condemn  appeals  of  this  kind  by  the 
counsel  of  all  prelates  and  jurisconsults 
of  Divine  and  human  law  adhering  to 
the  Curia  and  on  the  ground  of  our 
sure  knowledge;  and  we  denounce 
them  as  erroneous  and  detestable, 
quash  and  entirely  annul  them  in  the 
event  that  any  such  appeals,  extant  at 
present,  may  be  discovered,  and  we 
declare  and  determine  that  they  are 
— like  something  void  and  pestilent — 
of  no  significance.  Consequently,  we 
enjoin  that  nobody  dares  under  what- 
ever pretext  to  make  such  an  appeal 
from  any  of  our  ordinances,  sentences 
or  commands  and  from  those  of  our 
successors,  or  to  adhere  to  such  ap- 
peals, made  by  others,  or  to  use  them 
in  any  manner. 

3.  If  any  one,  of  whatever  status, 
rank,  order  or  condition  he  may  be, 
even  if  adorned  with  Imperial,  royal 
or  Papal  dignity,  shall  contravene  this 
after  the  space  of  two  months  from 
the  day  of  the  publication  of  this  Bull 
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by  the  Apostolic  Chancery,  he  shall 
"ipso  facto"  incur  sentence  of  anath- 
ema, from  which  he  can  not  be  ab- 
solved except  by  the  Roman  Pontiff 
and  at  the  point  of  death.  A  Univer- 
sity or  a  corporation  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  an  ecclesiastical  interdict; 
nonetheless,  corporations  and  Univer- 
sities, like  the  aforesaid  and  any  other 
persons,  shall  incur  those  penalties 
and  censures  which  offenders  who 
have  committed  the  "crimen  laesae 
maiestatis"  and  promoters  of  heretical 
depravity  are  known  to  incur.  Further- 
more scriveners  and  witnesses  who 


shall  witness  acts  of  this  kind  and,  in 
general,  all  those  who  shall  knowingly 
furnish  counsel,  help  or  favor  to  such 
appealers,  shall  be  punished  with  the 
same  penalty. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  allowed  to  any 
man  to  infringe  or  to  oppose  by  au- 
dacious perversion  this  charter  of  our 
will,  by  which  we  have  condemned, 
reproved,  quashed,  annulled,  decreed, 
declared  and  ordered  the  aforesaid.  If 
any  one,  however,  shall  so  attempt, 
let  him  know  that  he  shall  incur  the 
indignation  of  Almighty  God  and  of 
Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  His  Apostles. 


87.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourges  (1438)  and  the 
Concordat  of  Bologna  (1516) 

From  Church  and  State  Through  the  Centuries,  ed.  and  trans,  by  Sidney  Z.  Ehler 
and  John  B.  Morrall  (Westminster,  Md.:  The  Newman  Press,  1954),  pp.  1 14-121; 
136-144. 


A.    KING  CHARLES  VII:    PRAGMATIC 
SANCTION   OF   BOURGES,    7    JULY    1438 

CHARLES,  by  the  Grace  of  God  King 
of  the  French,  to  all  who  shall  read 
this  document,  greeting. 

The  inscrutable  providence  of  the 
Divine  Highness,  by  which  kings  reign 
and  possess  the  government  of  public 
affairs,  has  established  the  royal  power 
on  earth  among  other  things  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  and  defending 
faithfully  the  holy  Church  founded  by 
the  precious  Blood  of  Christ  and  her 
ministers;  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
making  respected  and  observed  every- 
where and  sincerely  the  very  sound 
institutions  of  the  ancient  holy  Fathers, 
promulgated  in  the  spirit  of  God,  by 
which  the  vigor  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline and  of  a  sound  doctrine  is  stimu- 
lated and  strengthened.  Moreover,  we 
are  bound  and  pledged  to  this  also  in 
virtue  of  special  engagements  which 


we  had  undertaken  by  oath  toward  the 
Church  of  the  Kingdom  and  Dauphine 
when  we  had  received  our  royal  insig- 
nia and  crown  and  on  other  occasions. 
The  Divine  piety  has  deigned  to  in- 
spire in  these  our  days  the  hearts  of 
the  faithful  so  that  a  holy  Council  of 
the  Universal  Church  has  been  con- 
vened and  held  in  the  town  of  Basel, 
being  a  continuation  decreed  and  or- 
dered by  the  immediately  preceding 
holy  and  General  Councils  of  Con- 
stance and  Siena,  but  having  also 
been  solemnly  convoked  and  approved 
by  two  Roman  Pontiffs,  namely  Martin 
the  Fifth  of  happy  memory  and  the 
present  Pope  Eugenius  the  Fourth,  in 
order  to  improve  the  field  of  the  Lord's 
flock  and  to  reform  duly  the  situation 
of  the  Church  in  head  and  members 
which  appears  nowadays  to  be  in  dis- 
tress because  of  the  abundant  wicked- 
ness and  abated  charity  of  men;  and 
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also  in  order  that  the  Divine  honor 
may  be  restored  on  earth  and  the 
pernicious  enormities  of  prevailing 
abuses  and  crimes  restrained,  which 
has  been  ascertained,  alas,  as  intro- 
ducing many  detrimental  effects  and 
aberrations  into  the  whole  Christian 
community  by  scorning  and  spurning 
even  the  decrees  and  institutions  of  the 
ancient  holy  Fathers;  and  in  order  that 
the  light  of  Catholic  truth  may  be  re- 
kindled and  Christ,  the  true  light, 
propagated,  that  the  preservation  of 
ecclesiastical  freedom  may  be  main- 
tained, and  that  the  Christian  people 
may  be  soundly  governed  and  led  to 
its  salvation. 

The  holy  Council  set  it  as  its  aim 
for  the  future  to  denounce  everywhere 
the  abuses  in  God's  Church  and  to 
bury  the  very  corrupt  morals  in  her; 
it  took  care  to  administer  publicly 
salutary  admonitions  to  all  and  to  pro- 
vide efficacious  remedies — as  far  as  it 
is  possible,  with  God's  help — against 
the  aforesaid.  And  considering  that 
among  other  important  things  this  was 
the  most  urgent  task  for  which  it  had 
been  convoked  and  assembled,  it  drew 
up  and  issued  solemn  decrees,  ordi- 
nances and  statutes  and  it  caused  them 
to  be  submitted  and  presented  to  us 
and  to  the  Church  of  our  aforesaid 
Kingdom  and  Dauphine  through  its 
special  envoys  and  ambassadors.  And 
the  prelates  and  other  churchmen  rep- 
resenting the  said  Church  of  our  King- 
dom and  Dauphine  exhorted  us  with 
the  utmost  charity  and  besought  us 
with  the  greatest  insistence  to  adopt 
the  decrees,  statutes  and  ordinances 
made  and  issued  by  the  holy  Council 
on  the  above-mentioned  subjects  and 
deign  to  accept  them,  so  far  as  our 
royal  dignity  is  concerned,  throughout 
all  our  Kingdom  and  Dauphine;  and 
to  make  them  to  be  observed  there  in- 
violably and  perpetually.  This  we  have 
considered  with  due  attention  and  in 


order  to  choose  the  best  way  and  the 
most  pleasing  to  God,  we  deliberated 
over  the  question  very  maturely  with 
our  Great  Council;  and  we  have  con- 
vened and  assembled  Archbishops, 
Bishops,  distinguished  Chapters,  Ab- 
bots, Deans,  Provosts  and  other  prel- 
ates and  churchmen,  and  also  the 
Masters  of  Divine  and  human  law, 
Doctors  and  scholars  of  the  Universi- 
ties of  General  Studies,  and  others 
from  our  Kingdom  and  Dauphine  in 
great  and  copious  numbers  to  meet  us 
in  this  our  illustrious  town  of  Bourges. 
This  solemn  assembly  was  held  in  the 
Chapter  of  our  Holy  Chapel  at 
Bourges,  with  ourselves  presiding  over 
it;  it  was  attended  by  our  dearest  first- 
born son  Louis,  Dauphin  of  Vienne, 
Charles,  Duke  of  Bourbon,  Charles  of 
Anjou,  Count  of  Maine,  Peter  of 
Brittany  (our  nephew),  Bernard, 
Count  de  la  Marche,  and  the  Counts 
Louis  de  Vendome  and  William  de 
Tancarville,  Princes  of  the  Blood, 
many  magnates,  lords  and  experienced 
men,  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular, 
of  our  Great  Council,  and  others. 
Special  envoys  sent  to  us  by  the  afore- 
mentioned Pontiff  and  also  those  sent 
by  the  said  holy  General  Council  were 
heard  there  by  us  on  the  subject  of 
these  things  and  on  other  subjects  con- 
cerning the  state  of  affairs  in  God's 
Church  and  we  caused  them  to  be 
listened  to  attentively.  When  they  had 
been  fully  heard  and  answered  excel- 
lently and  competently  by  several 
Prelates  and  most  famous  Doctors  of 
holy  Theology  and  Laws — whereby 
the  matters  involved  were  discussed 
during  a  few  days,  and  all  the  afore- 
said was  diligently  examined  on  the 
part  of  those  prelates  and  other  church- 
men representing  the  said  Church  of 
our  Kingdom  and  Dauphine — the  fol- 
lowing has  been  declared  to  us: 

That  if  they  go  back  to  memories 
and  look  at  them  with  the  eyes  of  their 
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consideration,  they  must  justly  remem- 
ber the  priority  with  which  our  prede- 
cessors, prelates,  lords  and  the  faith- 
ful of  our  Kingdom  and  Dauphine 
from  the  beginning  of  the  nascent 
Church  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
God  and  for  the  Divine  worship;  how 
they  endowed  these  churches  with  ex- 
tensive possessions  and  bestowed  privi- 
leges upon  them,  establishing  in  them 
suitable  ministers  who,  at  that  time, 
propagated  the  Catholic  faith  success- 
fully in  the  languages  and  among  the 
peoples  subject  to  them  so  that  by 
their  care  and  solicitude,  wonderful 
achievements  and  salutary  examples, 
the  Church  of  Christ  blossomed  into 
beauty,  grew  up  as  far  as  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  Western  regions,  bringing 
forth  fragrant  fruits  and  virtues,  and 
was  resplendent  like  a  magnificent 
diadem,  dissipating  the  darkness  of  ig- 
norance and  errors  and  spreading  the 
splendid  light  of  her  doctrine.  Further, 
that  a  number  of  holy  canons  and 
most  salutary  decrees  was  instituted 
and  promulgated  by  holy  Fathers  of 
the  previous  centuries  for  the  good 
government  and  estate  of  the  Church 
in  matters  of  electing  the  ministers  of 
the  same  Church,  of  modes  of  ap- 
proving and  establishing  them  and  of 
salutary  directives  for  them  and  for 
other  prelates.  As  long  as  these  were 
observed,  God's  Church  produced  a 
happy  abundance  of  fruits  of  honor 
and  honesty,  the  vigor  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  was  maintained,  piety  and 
charity  flourished  everywhere  and  hu- 
man souls  worshipped  in  peace  the 
Lord  of  Peace. 

But,  alas,  the  wickedness  of  a  repre- 
hensible ambition  and  the  insatiable 
appetite  of  a  detestable  cupidity,  which 
is  the  root  of  all  evils,  violating  the 
law  of  humanity,  gradually  began  to 
abase  and  scorn  even  the  soundest  de- 
crees of  the  ancient  holy  Fathers  and 
to  descend  into  vice;  from  that  have 


originated  the  corruption  of  morals, 
the  dishonoring  and  besmirching  of 
the  ecclesiastical  dignity,  gravest  usur- 
pations, intolerable  encroachments  and 
particularly  the  reservations  to  prel- 
acies and  other  ecclesiastical  benefices, 
the  multiplying  and  innumerable  con- 
ceding of  very  exorbitant  expectatives 
to  benefices  which  shall  be  vacant  in 
the  future  and  other  most  serious  and 
important  burdens,  by  which  the 
churches  and  ecclesiastical  persons  of 
our  said  Kingdom  and  Dauphine  ap- 
pear nowadays  to  be  gravely  afflicted, 
oppressed  and  reduced  almost  to  ex- 
treme exhaustion.  The  wealth  of  the 
Church  and  of  ecclesiastical  benefices 
is  held  by  the  hands  of  unworthy  men 
and  sometimes  of  foreigners;  and  many 
of  the  distinguished  and  more  opulent 
benefices  are  conferred  on  unknown 
and  unqualified  persons  who  do  not 
reside  in  those  benefices;  so  that  they 
do  now  know  the  face  of  the  flock 
committed  to  them,  sometimes  do  not 
understand  the  language  and  neglect- 
ing the  care  of  souls  merely  seek 
worldy  lucre  like  mercenaries.  In  this 
way  the  cult  of  Christ  is  being  abased, 
the  cure  of  souls  neglected,  hospitality 
ignored,  the  rights  of  churches  are 
perishing,  edifices  fall  to  ruin  and  the 
devotion  of  the  people  is  weakened; 
and  such  clerics  of  our  Kingdom  and 
Dauphine  who  are  outstanding  in  vir- 
tues and  sciences  and  who  could  con- 
tribute to  the  salutary  edification  of 
the  Christian  people  and  who  might  be 
useful  to  the  public  councils  of  the 
King  and  of  the  Church  in  the  said 
Kingdom  and  Dauphine  are  being 
turned  away  from  studies  of  the  Divine 
and  human  sciences  because  an  ade- 
quate hope  for  promotion  is  taken 
away  from  them. 

Furthermore,  through  such  reserva- 
tions and  expectatives  the  wish  for  the 
death  of  another  is  being  introduced 
into  men's  minds,  which  is  very  preju- 
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dicial  to  their  salvation,  endless  dis- 
putes are  stirred  up,  contests  and 
brawls  between  ministers  of  Christ  oc- 
cur, manifold  rancours  and  implacable 
hatreds  are  nourished,  plurality  of 
benefices  and  execrable  ambition  is  en- 
couraged, lower  clerics  are  subjected 
to  innumerable  victimizations,  both 
personal  and  material,  and  are  unduly 
oppressed  by  swindlers  and  frivolous 
men,  the  aforesaid  benefices  are  often 
occupied  unjustly  owing  to  crooked 
processes  of  justice  and  frequently  re- 
linquished again  after  long  periods 
without  their  duties  having  been  dis- 
charged, matters  are  accumulated  en- 
couraging unjust  vexations,  pestiferous 
abuses  of  the  horrible  kind  which  is 
besprinkled  with  the  stains  of  simony 
are  committed,  indolent  youths  who 
ought  to  be  directed  to  virtuous  be- 
havior are  given  the  opportunity  of 
evading  it,  prelates  and  other  lawful 
collators  are  deprived  of  their  rights 
of  collation  and  of  their  ministry,  the 
rights  of  the  patrons  are  weakened, 
whereby  the  hierarchical  order  of  the 
Church  is  confounded,  and  many  other 
things  are  similarly  committed  and 
perpetrated  against  the  Divine  and 
human  laws  leading  to  the  ruin  of 
souls,  and  oppression  and  treading  un- 
der foot  of  our  often-mentioned  King- 
dom and  Dauphine;  at  the  same  time 
the  rights  of  our  Crown  are  greatly 
abased  and  the  revenues  of  our  said 
Kingdom  and  Dauphine  are  exported 
into  foreign  countries,  perhaps  with 
the  purpose  that  this  Kingdom  and 
Dauphine  would  be  enfeebled  so  as  to 
surrender  weakly  in  adversities  with 
depressed  clergy  and  exhausted  treas- 
ury. 

Concerning  these  things,  whether 
taken  collectively  or  individually,  and 
many  other  evils  following  from  the 
aforesaid,  it  is  undoubtedly  to  be  be- 
lieved that  they  are  displeasing  to  the 
Divine  will,  and,  moreover,  they  thrust 


us,  the  said  Church,  and  our  Kingdom 
and  Dauphine  into  grave  prejudice  and 
detriment.  Stimulated  by  our  con- 
science, we  can  not  overlook  them  any 
longer  without  the  gravest  offence  to 
God.  We  know  that  those  prelates  and 
other  churchmen  representing  the  said 
Church  of  our  Kingdom  and  Dauphine 
think  that  the  decrees  of  the  holy 
Council  of  Basel  bring  adequate  pro- 
visions for  the  reparation  of  the  state 
of  affairs  depicted  above;  they  had 
among  themselves  detailed  and  lengthy 
debates  and  thorough  discussions  and 
after  deliberation  they  agreed  that  the 
said  decrees,  ordinances  and  statutes 
should  be  adopted  and  accepted  at 
once  and  without  delay,  some  of  them 
as  they  stand,  others  with  certain  modi- 
fications and  adjustments.  In  this  latter 
category,  however,  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate as  to  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  holy  Council  of  Basel  to  enact  and 
promulgate  them,  but  they  have  in 
mind  such  suitable  modifications  as 
would  be  fitting  to  the  times  and  cus- 
toms of  the  regions  and  persons  of 
our  often-mentioned  Kingdom  and 
Dauphine.  .  .  . 

Furthermore,  the  said  synod  of 
Bourges  has  concluded  that  those  de- 
crees which  it  has  suggested  for  ac- 
ceptance as  they  stand,  should  be  ac- 
cepted from  now  on,  taken  over  and 
put  into  operation  really  and  effec- 
tively. And  similarly  that  those  decrees 
in  which  the  above-mentioned  modi- 
fications have  been  effected,  should  be 
accepted  with  those  modifications  from 
now  on,  with  the  hope  that  these  mod- 
ifications will  be  admitted  by  the  holy 
Council;  for  this  purpose  royal  Am- 
bassadors shall  make  representations 
to  the  Council  on  behalf  of  the  King 
and  the  Church  of  the  Kingdom  and 
Dauphine. 

And  finally  it  has  been  decided  that 
the  said  synod  should  approach  the 
King  collectively  and  ask  him:  to  ac- 
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cept  and  approve  from  now  on  those 
decrees  in  the  form  as  above;  to  give 
strict  orders  to  the  officials  of  the 
Parliament  and  to  other  Justiciars  of 
the  Kingdom  and  Dauphine,  and  to 
other  lords  in  the  Kingdom,  that  they 
must  observe  the  aforesaid  for  ever 
and  inviolably,  point  by  point,  and 
cause  it  to  be  observed,  and  punish 
the  transgressors  and  offenders  in  such 
a  way  that  example  be  given  to  others 
for  the  future;  and  to  issue  a  Prag- 
matic Sanction  thereon. 

Wherefore  the  said  archbishops, 
bishops,  distinguished  chapters,  deans, 
abbots  and  other  prelates  and  church- 
men, and  the  scholars  of  the  Universi- 
ties of  General  Studies  in  the  Kingdom, 
representing  the  Church  of  our  said 
Kingdom  and  Dauphine,  have  humbly 
petitioned  us  to  give  our  Royal  con- 
sent to  their  conclusions  and  resolu- 
tions thus  passed  according  to  God, 
justice  and  their  own  sincere  con- 
science both  with  regard  to  the  afore- 
said decrees  and  canons  of  the  most 
holy  General  Council  of  Basel  and 
with  regard  to  other  matters,  which 
have  been  deliberated  between  them 
and  concluded  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ecclesiastical  community  in  our  King- 
dom and  Dauphine;  and  they  asked 
that  we  deign  to  sponsor  them  and  to 
order  and  cause  them  to  be  carried 
out  efficaciously  and  observed  in- 
violably by  all  our  subjects. 

Therefore,  considering  that  whereas 
the  priests  are  to  preach  freely  the 
truth  as  they  heard  it  from  Christ,  the 
prince  is  bound  to  defend  faithfully 
and  pursue  efficiently  the  truth  that  he 
heard  from  the  priests  and  which  is 
also  approved  by  the  Scriptures;  and 
being  aware  of  the  above-stated  and 
of  other  just  and  reasonable  matters; 
and  having  had  most  complete  delib- 
erations upon  them  with  the  afore- 
mentioned Dukes  of  our  Royal  family 
and  other  magnates,  lords  and  many 


prudent  and  learned  men  of  our  King- 
dom and  Dauphine,  who  assist  us  in 
our  Great  Council: 

We  recognize  the  supplication  and 
request  of  those  prelates  and  other 
churchmen,  representing  the  Church 
of  our  Kingdom  and  Dauphine,  as 
just,  reasonable,  in  conformity  to  the 
institutions  of  the  holy  Fathers  and 
in  accordance  with  all  equity;  and  we 
regard  the  resolutions  and  conclusions 
of  the  same  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
other  prelates  and  churchmen  of  our 
Kingdom  and  Dauphine  as  agreeable 
to  us  and  accepted  by  us;  and  we  have 
given  to  them  our  Royal  consent  and 
we  give  it  by  the  present  document. 
We  wish  and  order  the  said  resolutions 
and  conclusions,  all  and  each  one  of 
them,  to  be  kept  perpetually  and  ob- 
served inviolably  in  our  Kingdom  and 
Dauphine  and  in  our  other  dominions, 
and  to  enter  entirely  into  full  and  com- 
plete operation  as  from  the  date  of  this 
enactment  without  any  other  publica- 
tion or  promulgation;  nonetheless,  we 
order  it  to  be  published  and  registered 
among  the  King's  and  Dauphin's  ordi- 
nances. 

Consequently,  we  command  and 
very  strictly  enjoin  our  dear  and  faith- 
ful Counsellors  holding  the  present 
Parliament  and  those  who  will  hold 
them  in  the  future,  all  Justiciars  of  our 
Kingdom  and  Dauphine,  other  officials 
and  our  subjects,  and  each  one  of  them 
so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  to  keep, 
safeguard  and  preserve  the  above- 
stated,  all  and  sundry,  in  full  vigor  and 
validity;  and  to  judge,  pronounce  and 
sentence  according  to  the  resolutions 
and  conclusions  as  above  in  any  pleas 
which  would  originate  or  emerge  in  the 
future  from  matters  described  above; 
and  to  make  them  to  be  observed  in- 
violably in  all  respects  by  all  subjects 
and  inhabitants  of  our  Kingdom  and 
Dauphine.  We  order  them  to  protect 
equally  and  defend  the  said  ecclesi- 
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astical  and  secular  persons,  all  and 
each  of  them,  in  all  regards  as  ex- 
pressed above,  from  any  distress,  vio- 
lence, assault,  molestation,  vexation, 
damage,  impediment  and  disturbance; 
and  to  punish  all  and  any  persons,  of 
whatever  rank  or  status  they  may  be, 
who  would  contravene  or  oppose  the 
above-said,  in  such  a  way  that  an  ex- 
ample be  set  to  others  for  the  future. 
And  so  we  wish  and  order  to  be  done 
by  the  present  enactment. 

In  witness  thereof  we  caused  our 
Seal  to  be  affixed  to  this  document.  .  .  . 

B.  CONCORDAT  OF  BOLOGNA  BETWEEN 

POPE  LEO  X  AND  KING  FRANCIS  I, 

18  AUGUST  1516 

Leo  the  bishop,  servant  of  the  serv- 
ants of  God,  for  the  perpetual  memory 
of  the  matter. 

The  primitive  Church,  founded  on  a 
corner  stone  by  our  Savior  Jesus 
Christ,  raised  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Apostles,  consecrated  and  increased  by 
the  blood  of  the  maityrs,  when  it  first 
began,  with  God's  help,  to  move  its 
sinews  over  the  whole  world,  provi- 
dently considering  what  a  great  bur- 
den of  responsibility  lay  on  its  shoul- 
ders, how  many  sheep  it  had  to  feed, 
how  many  to  guard,  and  to  what  ex- 
tremely remote  places  it  might  be 
compelled  to  direct  its  attention,  by 
Divine  counsel  instituted  parishes,  de- 
limited dioceses,  created  bishops  and 
set  metropolitans  over  them  so  that, 
as  obedient  members  to  the  Head,  all 
might  govern  in  the  Lord  and  accord- 
ing to  His  Will  in  salutary  fashion, 
deriving  as  rivulets  from  the  everlast- 
ing fount,  that  is,  the  Roman  Church, 
and  so  that  no  corner  of  the  Lord's 
field  should  lack  irrigation.  Therefore, 
in  order  that  the  said  Church  should 
be  united  and  preserved  in  this  holy 
unity  without  spot  or  wrinkle,  and  all 
thorns  uprooted  from  the  same  Church 
whose  task  it  is,  with  the  assistance  of 


Divine  grace,  to  cherish  the  virtues 
and  completely  extirpate  the  vices,  we 
ourselves  in  our  own  time  and  during 
the  present  Council  ought  to  attend  to, 
and  accomplish  those  things  which 
seem  to  be  conducive  to  the  unity  and 
preservation  of  the  same  Church;  to 
this  intent  we  are  striving  to  pluck  up 
utterly  and  extirpate  all  thorns  which 
obstruct  this  unity  and  will  not  allow 
the  Lord's  seed  to  shoot  up,  and  to 
plant  virtues  in  the  Lord's  vineyard. 

In  particular  we  have  been  turning 
over  in  our  inmost  mind  the  dealings 
which  took  place  between  our  pred- 
ecessors, the  Roman  Pontiffs  of  pious 
memory,  Pius  II,  Sixtus  IV,  Innocent 
VIII,  Alexander  VI  and  Julius  II,  and 
the  Most  Christian  Kings  of  France  of 
illustrious  memory,  concerning  the 
abrogation  of  a  certain  enactment 
known  as  "Pragmatic"  (Sanction),  in 
force  in  the  kingdom  of  France;  and 
although  the  aforesaid  Pius  II  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Louis  XI  of  illustrious 
memory,  Most  Christian  King  of 
France,  and  by  force  of  argument  ex- 
ercised persuasion  on  him  so  that  the 
same  king  by  his  letters  patent  abro- 
gated this  Pragmatic  Sanction,  as  a 
thing  originating  in  sedition  and 
brought  forth  at  a  time  of  schism, 
nevertheless  this  abrogation  was  not 
carried  out;  and  also  special  Apostolic 
letters  of  the  aforesaid  Sixtus,  our 
predecessor,  concerning  the  things 
agreed  between  the  ambassadors  of 
the  said  King  Louis  and  the  above- 
mentioned  Sixtus  were  not  accepted 
by  the  prelates  and  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons of  the  aforesaid  kingdom  when 
they  were  sent  to  them;  these  same 
prelates  and  ecclesiastical  persons 
would  not  obey  them,  nor  did  they 
give  heed  to  the  warnings  of  the  said 
Innocent  and  Julius,  but  wished  to  ad- 
here to  the  same  Pragmatic  enactment. 
Therefore  our  predecessor  Julius,  in 
the  present  Lateran  Council,  lawfully 
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summoned  by  him  to  represent  the 
Universal  Church,  committed  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  task  of  abrogating 
this  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  it  to  the  assemblies  of  his 
venerable  brethren  the  Cardinals,  of 
whose  number  we  ourselves  then  were, 
and  of  other  prelates,  and  ordered  that 
the  result  of  these  deliberations  should 
be  communicated  to  himself  and  to 
the  same  Council.  The  French  prelates, 
Chapters  of  churches,  assemblies  of 
monasteries,  Parliaments,  and  their 
lay  adherents,  of  whatever  dignity  they 
might  be,  even  if  royal,  who  practised 
the  aforesaid  Sanction  or  approved  of 
it,  were  to  be  warned  by  public  edict, 
affixed  at  that  time  in  certain  specified 
churches  (since  access  was  not  safe 
to  those  districts),  and  cited  within  a 
certain  reasonable  time,  indicated 
there,  to  present  themselves  before  the 
Pope  in  the  aforesaid  Council  and  to 
give  reasons  why  the  said  Sanction 
should  not  be  declared,  pronounced 
and  abrogated  as  null  and  void  in  its 
provisions  concerning  the  authority, 
dignity  and  unity  of  the  Roman  Church 
and  the  Apostolic  See  and  the  viola- 
tion of  the  sacred  Canons  and  ecclesi- 
astical liberty. 

After  the  matter  had  been  dealt  with 
in  legal  form  in  the  above-mentioned 
Lateran  Council  and  our  predecessor 
Julius  had  been,  according  to  God's 
pleasure,  removed  from  human  affairs, 
we  also,  having  been  raised  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  highest  Apostolate  by  the 
favor  of  Divine  clemency,  proceeded 
to  certain  acts  against  these  prelates, 
Chapters,  assemblies  and  persons,  with 
the  ultimate  consideration  that  peace 
is  the  bond  of  charity  and  the  spiritual 
virtue  by  which  we  are  saved,  as  the 
Lord  said,  "Who  shall  drink  of  the 
water  which  I  shall  give  him  to  drink 
shall  not  thirst  for  ever,"  and  that  in 
peace  lies  the  salvation  of  all  men,  as 
Cassiodorus  bears  witness:  "In  every 


kingdom  there  should  be  a  desirable 
tranquillity  by  which  the  people  profit 
and  the  well-being  of  the  nation  is 
preserved."  Then  we  have  learnt  by 
exhaustive  discussion — not  through 
our  Nuncios  or  Legates,  but  by  the 
guarantee  of  filial  obedience  which 
our  most  beloved  son  in  Christ  Francis, 
Most  Christian  King  of  the  French, 
personally  pledged  to  us — when  we 
discussed  these  things  in  His  Majesty's 
presence  and  exhorted  him  with  pa- 
ternal advice,  that  the  King  was  will- 
ing, to  the  praise  of  God  and  his  own 
honor,  to  abrogate  freely,  willingly  and 
with  ready  mind  the  aforesaid  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  to  live  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church, 
as  do  other  Christians  and  to  submit 
to  and  obey  the  reservations,  expecta- 
tive  graces,  Apostolic  decrees  and 
provisions  which  are  published  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Apostolic  See. 

Grave  dangers  to  souls  have  arisen 
from  the  elections  which  have  been 
held  in  the  cathedral  and  metropolitan 
churches  and  monasteries  of  the  said 
kingdom.  Many  of  them  took  place 
with  abuse  of  secular  power,  some 
were  preceded  by  unlawful  and  simo- 
niacal  pacts,  others  were  stained  with 
favoritism  and  ties  of  kinship,  not 
without  the  guilt  of  perjury  for  the 
electors  themselves;  even  if  they  have 
sworn,  before  making  the  election,  to 
elect  freely  the  most  suitable  person 
and  no  other,  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  procure  the  election  of  such 
a  candidate  only  on  condition  of  the 
promise  or  donation  of  some  temporal 
gift,  or  by  influence  brought  to  bear 
either  by  himself  or  by  others,  and  in 
this  manner  they  have  not  kept  their 
oath  but  have  prejudiced  their  souls 
by  breaking  their  oath.  This  is  known 
to  us  clearly  by  reason  of  frequent 
absolutions  and  rehabilitations  which 
have  been  sought  and  obtained  from 
us  and  our  predecessors.  Therefore 
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King  Francis,  wishing  as  a  truly  obe- 
dient son  to  follow  our  paternal  advice, 
both  for  the  sake  of  obedience,  in 
which  indeed  rests  great  merit,  and 
also  for  the  common  and  public  profit 
of  his  kingdom,  accepted — in  place  of 
the  aforesaid  Pragmatic  Sanction  and 
the  respective  chapters  contained  in 
it — the  laws  and  constitutions  set  out 
in  detail  below;  these  have  been  care- 
fully examined  by  our  brethren  the 
Cardinals  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church 
and  agreed  upon,  by  their  advice,  with 
the  above  mentioned  King  through  our 
beloved  son  Roger  Barme,  the  King's 
advocate  and  orator,  who  was  sent  to 
us  by  the  same  King  Francis  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  with  this  matter  and 
was  specially  and  fully  commissioned 
thereto. 

With  the  advice  and  unamimous  ap- 
proval of  the  same  brethren  and  from 
our  own  sure  knowledge  and  plenitude 
of  power,  we  decree  and  ordain  that 
in  the  future  the  rules  following  here- 
after are  to  be  observed  perpetually  in 
the  said  Kingdom,  in  the  Dauphine 
and  the  County  of  Die  and  Valence 
in  place  of  the  above-mentioned  Prag- 
matic constitution  and  all  the  chapters 
contained  in  it. 

In  cathedral  and  metropolitan 
churches  of  the  said  Kingdom,  Dau- 
phine and  County,  falling  vacant  now 
and  in  the  future,  even  by  voluntary 
cession  into  our  hands  and  those  of 
our  successors  canonically  succeeding 
as  Roman  Pontiffs,  their  Chapters  and 
Canons  shall  not  proceed  to  the  elec- 
tion or  postulation  of  a  future  prelate 
to  the  diocese  but,  on  the  occurrence 
of  such  vacancies,  the  reigning  King 
of  France  shall,  within  six  months 
reckoned  from  the  day  when  the  bene- 
fice fell  vacant,  nominate  to  ourselves 
and  our  successors  the  Roman  Pontiffs 
or  to  the  aforesaid  See,  a  respectable 
Master  or  Licentiate  in  Theology,  or 
a  Doctor  in  both  laws  or  in  either  Law 


(Civil  or  Canon)  or  a  Licentiate  who 
has  passed  a  strict  examination  in  a 
well-known  university,  has  reached 
the  age  of  at  least  twenty-seven  years 
and  is  otherwise  suitable;  the  person 
nominated  in  this  way  by  the  King 
shall  be  provided  by  us  or  our  suc- 
cessors or  the  aforesaid  See.  If  it 
should  happen  that  the  King  should 
nominate  a  person  without  such  quali- 
fications to  the  said  churches  falling 
vacant  in  this  way,  the  person  so  nom- 
inated ought  not  to  be  provided  to  the 
same  churches  by  ourselves  and  our 
successors  or  the  See.  But  the  King  is 
bound,  within  three  more  months 
reckoned  from  the  day  of  rejection  of 
the  unqualified  person  (a  rejection 
which  must  be  intimated  in  Consistory 
to  the  unqualified  candidate  seeking 
the  nomination),  to  nominate  another 
person  who  has  the  qualifications  men- 
tioned above;  otherwise,  in  order  thai 
there  may  be  speedy  provision  for  the 
drawbacks  which  arise  for  churches 
vacant  in  this  manner,  the  churches 
thus  vacant  shall  be  freely  provided  by 
us  or  our  successors  or  the  same  See 
with  a  person  having  the  above  quali- 
fications. There  always  shall  be  free 
provision  with  no  preceding  nomina- 
tion by  the  King  in  the  case  of 
churches  vacant  by  death  at  the  afore- 
said See  (sc.  "in  curia").  We  declare 
that  attempted  elections  violating  the 
above  conditions,  as  well  as  provi- 
sions made  against  it  by  ourselves  and 
our  successors  or  the  See  are  null  and 
invalid.  But  kinsfolk  of  the  said  King 
and  persons  of  high  rank,  for  a  reason 
and  lawful  cause  expressed  in  the 
nomination  and  in  Apostolic  letters, 
and  also  mendicant  religious  of  out- 
standing knowledge  and  pre-eminent 
in  Catholic  doctrine  who,  according  to 
the  rules  laid  down  by  their  Order, 
can  not  proceed  to  degrees  of  this 
kind,  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing 
prohibition;  such  persons  can  be  freely 
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provided  by  us  and  our  successors  or 
the  same  See  to  churches  when  a  va- 
cancy arises,  at  the  nomination  of  the 
aforesaid  King. 

Also  in  purely  elective  monasteries 
and  conventual  priories,  that  is  to  say, 
in  those  in  which  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom to  observe  the  form  of  the  chapter 
Quia  propter  and  to  seek  solemn  con- 
firmation of  elections  of  this  kind,  in 
the  Kingdom,  Dauphine  and  the 
County,  it  shall  not  be  possible  to  pro- 
ceed, now  and  in  the  future,  to  the 
election  or  postulation  of  an  Abbot  or 
Prior  for  those  convents,  even  if  they 
are  vacant  by  cession  as  mentioned 
above.  But  the  same  King,  when  such 
a  vacancy  occurs  in  those  places,  shall 
nominate  to  us  and  our  successors  or 
the  same  See,  within  a  similar  time  of 
six  months  reckoned  from  the  day  of 
the  vacating  of  these  monasteries  and 
priories,  a  religious  of  the  same  Order 
who  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  years  at  least,  and  the  person 
nominated  by  the  King  to  a  monastery 
vacant  in  this  way  shall  be  provided 
to  it  by  ourselves  and  our  successors 
or  the  same  See;  a  priory  also  should 
be  conferred  on  the  person  nominated 
by  the  same  King.  But  if  the  King 
should  nominate  a  secular  priest,  or  a 
religious  of  another  Order,  or  a  person 
less  than  twenty-three  years  of  age,  or 
otherwise  unsuitable,  to  us  or  our  suc- 
cessors or  the  same  See  within  the 
aforesaid  six  months,  such  a  nominated 
person  ought  to  be  rejected  and  not 
provided  to  the  benefice.  However, 
the  King  himself  should  nominate, 
within  three  months  from  the  day  of 
rejection,  computed  by  the  afore- 
stated  method  of  intimation,  another 
person,  duly  qualified,  to  the  vacant 
monastery  or  priory;  and  the  nomi- 
nated person  shall  be  provided  to  the 
monastery  and  the  priory  shall  be  con- 
ferred on  the  person  nominated  to  it, 
by  us  and  our  successors  or  the  afore- 


said See.  Otherwise,  after  the  lapse  of 
nine  months,  if  no  person  suitable  or 
qualified  in  the  aforesaid  particulars 
has  been  nominated  or  if  the  vacancy 
has  occurred  at  the  said  See  (sc.  "in 
curia") — in  which  case  no  previous 
nomination  by  the  King  shall  have 
been  made — provision  to  the  mon- 
asteries shall  be  made  by  ourselves 
and  our  successors  or  the  above-said 
See;  in  like  manner  it  shall  be  possible 
to  appoint  freely  persons  with  due 
qualifications  to  priories.  And  we  de- 
clare elections,  their  confirmations  and 
provisions,  made  in  the  future  by  us 
and  our  successors  or  the  said  See  and 
contrary  to  the  foregoing  regulations, 
to  be  null,  invalid  and  void. 

We  do  not  intend,  however,  to 
prejudice  in  any  respect  by  this  enact- 
ment the  Chapters  of  churches  and 
convents  of  monasteries  and  priories, 
who  have  obtained  privileges  of  elect- 
ing their  own  prelate  from  the  Apos- 
tolic See;  so  they  may  freely  proceed 
to  the  election  of  bishops,  abbots  and 
priors,  according  to  the  privileges  con- 
ceded to  them  and  the  mode  laid  down 
in  their  privileges.  And  if  in  their  privi- 
leges no  express  mode  has  been  stated, 
then  they  shall  be  bound  to  observe 
the  modes  of  the  chapter  Quia  propter 
of  the  General  Council,  provided  that 
they  can  exhibit  the  privileges  con- 
ceded to  them  in  this  matter  by  Apos- 
tolic letters  or  other  authentic  writings, 
any  other  kind  of  proof  being  rejected. 

We  also  will  and  decree  that  in  the 
aforesaid  Kingdom,  Dauphine  and 
County  in  future  no  expectative  graces 
may  be  given  and  no  special  or  gen- 
eral reservations  to  vacant  benefices 
may  be  made  by  ourselves  and  the  said 
See;  and  if,  by  reason  of  pressure  or 
any  other  reason,  they  may  "de  facto" 
issue  from  ourselves  and  our  successors 
and  the  said  See,  we  declare  them  to 
be  null  and  void. 

In  cathedral,  metropolitan  or  col- 
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legiate   churches   whose   statutes   ex- 
pressly guarantee  that  nobody  can  ob- 
tain a  personal  or  administrative  dig- 
nity or  other  office  in  them  unless  he 
holds    there    the    effective    rank    of 
Canon,  we  intend  to  create  Canons  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  such  personal 
or  administrative  dignities  or  offices, 
even  without  waiting  for  a  vacancy. .  .  . 
We    consent    to    the    above-stated 
Concordat  with  the  said  King  Francis 
on  account  of  the  sincere  devotion  on 
his  part  which  he  showed  towards  us 
and  the  aforesaid  See  when  he  deigned 
to   come    in   person   to   our   city   of 
Bologna  to  present  to  us  his  reverence 
and  filial  obedience,  and  we  desire  it 
to  be  inviolably  observed.  It  is  to  ob- 
tain the  force  and  strength  of  a  true 
contract  and  binding  agreement  law- 
fully entered  into  between  ourselves 
and  the  Apostolic  See  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  King  and  his  Kingdom  on  the 
other  hand;  and  nothing  can  be  dero- 
gated from  it  and  from  the  present 
document  or  any  part  of  it  by  what- 
ever enactments  and  privileges  which 
might  be  conceded  by  us  and  by  our 
successors   concerning  these   matters. 
And  the  clause  about  the  derogation, 
which  is  to  be  extended  to  the  fullest 
degree    in   virtue    of    this    document 
(which  document  and  its  contents  are 
to  be  regarded  as  most  explicit)  should 
be  held  as  imposed  on  all  supplications 
submitted  now  so  that  nothing  should 
be  done  as  a  consequence  of  them, 
and   on   the   strength   of  this   clause 
nothing  can  be  asserted  in  the  Apos- 
tolic letters  which  are  to  be  drawn  up 
in  reply  to  the  said  supplications,  by 
which  the  present  document  or  any 
part  of  its  contents  might  be  derogated 
or  might  seem  to  be  derogated.  We 
decree  that  in  such  a  sense  judgment, 
decision  and  sentence  should  be  passed 
in  any  cases  arising  at  present  in  the 
aforesaid  matters  or  in  any  one  of 
them,  by  all  judges  and  officials  what- 


soever, even  hearers  of  the  Pleas  of 
the  Apostolic  Palace  and  Cardinals  of 
the  Roman  Church;  and  suppressing 
any  possible  capability  and  power  of 
sentencing  and  deciding  otherwise,  we 
declare  that  whatever  shall  happen  to 
be  attempted  against  the  matters 
above,  or  any  one  of  them,  by  any 
authority  whatsoever,  even  by  our- 
selves and  our  successors  aforesaid, 
knowingly  or  unknowingly,  is  null  and 
void. 

And  inasmuch  as  we  are  not  in- 
formed of  all  the  customs,  statutes  and 
usages  which  are  in  existence  in  the 
said  Kingdom,  Dauphine  and  County 
and  which  might  be  prejudicial  in  any 
way  to  the  ecclesiastical  liberty  and  to 
the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  See,  we 
do  not — if  any  such  customs  or 
statutes  exist  in  the  Kingdom,  Dau- 
phine and  County  in  the  above-said 
matters — intend  prejudice  to  us  and 
to  the  said  See  or  to  approve  of  them 
in  any  manner,  either  tacitly  or  ex- 
pressly. 

We  enjoin,  in  virtue  of  holy  obedi- 
ence, the  above-mentioned  Francis  and 
the  Kings  of  the  French  who  might 
exist  (after  him)  to  publish  the  present 
enactment  and  all  and  sundry  con- 
tained in  it,  or  to  have  it  published  by 
another  or  others  invested  with  ec- 
clesiastical dignities  on  as  many  oc- 
casions and  as  many  times  as  shall  be 
necessary,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  in- 
violably observed.  The  opponents,  of 
whatever  dignity  or  rank  they  may  be, 
should  be  checked  by  ecclesiastical 
censures,  fines  or  any  other  legal  or 
otherwise  effective  means  which  may 
be  suitable,  and  their  appeals  (from 
the  sentences)  are  to  be  postponed; 
notwithstanding  all  above,  even  if 
some  persons  might  enjoy,  collectively 
or  individually,  indults  from  the  said 
See  to  the  effect  that  they  can  not  be 
placed  under  interdict,  suspended  or 
excommunicated,  and  this  is  granted 
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by  Apostolic  Letters  which,  however, 
do  not  mention  fully,  expressly  and 
word  by  word  such  indults. 

Let  no  man  therefore  infringe  in  any 
way  this  document  of  our  statute,  or- 
dinance, suspension,  imposition,  decla- 
ration, precept,  injunction,  admoni- 


tion, innovation,  consent,  decree,  will, 
promise  and  mandate,  or  with  rash 
daring  contravene  it.  But  if  any  one 
should  presume  to  attempt  this,  let 
him  know  that  he  will  incur  the  anger 
of  the  Omnipotent  God  and  the  blessed 
Peter  and  Paul,  His  Apostles.  .  .  . 


88.  Pope  Pius  II:  The  Commentaries,  1464 

From  The  Commentaries-  of  Pius  II,  trans,  by  Florence  Aldcn 
Gragg  and  Leona  C.  Gabel  (Northampton,  Mass.:  Smith  Col- 
lege Studies  in  History,  1937-1951),  pp.  12-16,  21-36,  276:  44V 
447;  489-491;  494. 


I.  Now  IT  happened  that  Domenico 
Capranica,  a  man  of  noble  character 
and  intellect,  who  had  been  raised  to 
the  cardinalate  by  Martin  V  and  re- 
pudiated by  his  successor,  Eugenius 
IV,  was  then  at  Siena.  At  that  time  a 
council  had  been  called  at  Basle,  a 
city  of  Switzerland  on  the  Rhine,  and 
was  already  in  session.  Domenico,  who 
was  in  disgrace  at  Rome,  resolved  to 
defend  his  claims  at  Basle.  He  ap- 
pointed Aeneas  his  secretary  and  took 
him  with  him  to  Piombino,  a  town 
called  by  some  Populino,  which  is  built 
on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Populonia. 
There,  when  he  had  decided  to  go  to 
Genoa  by  the  Ligurian  Gulf  (because 
the  way  by  land  was  blocked)  and 
when  the  ship  in  which  he  meant  to 
cross  was  already  in  sight,  the  lord  of 
the  place,  Jacopo  Appiani,  though  he 
pretended  to  be  friendly,  forbade  any 
boat  to  carry  him  out.  But  Domenico, 
when  he  realized  this  treachery,  left 
the  town  with  only  one  companion  and 
fled  to  the  coast,  where  he  procured  a 
light  skiff  and  hastened  out  to  the 
ship  which  was  sailing  to  and  fro  in 
open  sea.  When  the  tyrant  learned  of 
this,  he  allowed  all  the  rest  of 
Domenico's  party  to  embark,  thinking 
there  was  no  point  in  chasing  the 
feathers  when  he  had  lost  the  meat. 


The  next  day  Aeneas  and  Piero  do 
Noceto,  who  was  also  Domenico's 
secretary,  and  all  his  servants,  who  had 
spent  a  very  chilly  night  in  the  open 
air  on  the  island  of  Elba,  joined 
Domenico  on  his  ship.  But  when  they 
were  making  for  Genoa,  they  were 
buffeted  by  violent  gales  and  driven  off 
their  course  to  within  sight  of  Africa, 
so  that  the  sailors  were  in  terror  of 
being  carried  into  harbors  of  bar- 
barians. Though  it  sounds  marvelous 
and  almost  incredible,  still  it  is  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  in  one  day  and  night 
after  leaving  Italy  they  were  driven 
between  Elba  and  Corsica  to  Africa 
and  then,  when  the  wind  changed, 
drifted  rather  than  sailed  back  again 
between  Corsica  and  Sardinia  and  put 
in  at  Porto  Venere.  Here  they  pro- 
cured a  galley  and  had  a  successful 
voyage  to  Genoa,  going  from  there 
over  land  to  Milan,  where  they  saw  the 
great  and  illustrious  Duke  Filippo 
Maria.  After  a  brief  stay  they  con- 
tinued their  journey  and  by  way  of 
the  St.  Gotthard  Alps,  steep  moun- 
tains towering  to  the  skies  and  covered 
deep  with  snow  and  ice,  they  came  to 
Basle. 

The  Emperor  Sigismund  was  then 
wintering  at  Parma  and  planning  to  go 
on  to  Rome  the  next  summer. 
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In  Basle  Domenico  pressed  his  claim 
to  the  cardinalate  before  the  Synod 
and  through  the  advocacy  of  Aeneas 
was  restored  to  his  high  office.  But 
since  Domenico  was  in  financial  diffi- 
culties because  Eugenius  forbade  his 
kinsmen  to  give  him  any  aid,  Aeneas 
transferred  his  services  to  Nicodemo 
della  Scala,  Bishop  of  Freising,  whose 
father  had  been  lord  of  Verona,  and 
then,  when  Nicodemo  left  Basle,  to 
Bartolommeo  Visconti,  Bishop  of 
Novara,  serving  both  as  private  secre- 
tary. He  accompanied  Nicodemo  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Electors,  who  had 
assembled  at  Frankfort;  with  Barto- 
lommeo he  returned  to  Italy  and  spent 
some  time  at  the  court  of  Filippo, 
Duke  of  Milan,  in  whose  service 
Bartolommeo  was.  In  his  senate  two 
men  were  rivals  for  the  rectorship  of 
the  University  of  Pavia,  one  a  Milanese 
of  the  noble  family  of  the  Crotti,  the 
other  a  man  of  humble  birth  from 
Novara.  Most  of  the  University  were 
in  favor  of  the  Milanese,  who  had  two 
very  influential  uncles,  Aloisio  and 
Lancellotto,  in  the  Duke's  council  and 
had  already  assumed  the  insignia  of 
office;  but  Aeneas  took  up  the  cause 
of  the  man  from  Novara  and  made  so 
powerful  a  speech  that  the  post  was 
taken  away  from  the  Milanese  and 
given  to  the  Novarese. 

Some  time  after  this  Aeneas  accom- 
panied Bartolommeo  to  the  court  of 
Eugenius,  who  was  then  established  at 
Florence.  From  there  he  made  a  trip 
on  important  business  to  see  Niccolo 
Piccinino,  the  most  celebrated  general 
of  the  age,  who  was  taking  the  baths 
at  Siena,  and  then  for  the  first  time  he 
revisited  his  kinsmen  and  his  old 
friends,  remaining  with  them  five  days. 
When  he  returned  to  Florence,  he 
found  that  Bartolommeo  had  been 
accused  of  grave  offenses  before 
Eugenius  and  was  on  trial  for  his  life. 
Therefore  Aeneas  took  refuge  with 


Niccolo,  Cardinal  of  Santa  Croce,  a 
most  eminent  and  highly  esteemed 
senator,  who  appointed  him  his  secre- 
tary and  rescued  Bartolommeo  from 
Eugenius.  This  he  did  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  and  recommendation  of  his 
major-domo,  Tommaso  of  Sarzana, 
who  afterward  ascended  the  papal 
throne  as  Nicholas  V,  and  of  Piero  da 
Noceto,  who  has  been  mentioned 
above.  The  Cardinal  of  Santa  Croce 
had  at  that  time  been  appointed  am- 
bassador to  France  to  arrange  a  peace 
between  Charles  of  France  and  Henry 
of  England.  With  him  Aeneas  saw  for 
the  third  time  Milan  and  the  Duke 
and  from  there  he  visited  Monte 
Giove,  which  is  today  better  named 
Mt.  St.  Bernard,  to  see  Amadeo,  Duke 
of  Savoy,  who  had  renounced  the 
world  and  was  living  a  life  of  pleasure 
rather  than  of  penitence  in  a  hermitage 
at  Thonon  above  Lake  Geneva  to- 
gether with  six  knights,  who  with  him 
had  assumed  the  hermit's  cloak  and 
staff;  waiting,  I  suppose,  for  an  event 
which  happened  eight  years  later,  his 
summons  to  the  papal  throne  by  the 
cardinals  assembled  at  Basle;  for  even 
then  the  rumor  was  current  that 
Amadeo  was  to  be  pope.  This  report 
was  said  by  some  to  have  originated 
with  women  who  tell  fortunes  and  have 
the  gift  o]  prophecy  y  who  are  very 
numerous  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy. 

After  paying  him  his  respects  the 
Cardinal  went  on  to  Basle  and  then 
sailed  down  the  Rhine  to  Cologne. 
Here  he  again  took  horse  and  pro- 
ceeded by  way  of  Aix,  Lodi,  Lou  vain, 
Douai,  and  Tournay  to  Arras,  where 
a  congress  of  all  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish cardinals  was  in  session. 

Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  at 
this  time  siding  with  the  English 
against  the  King  of  France,  who  had 
put  his  father  to  death.  The  Cardinal's 
first  object  was  to  bring  about  a  gen- 
eral truce.  When  he  failed  to  accom- 
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plish  this,  he  succeeded  in  reconciling 
Philip  with  the  King  of  France  after 
obtaining  his  release  from  the  alle- 
giance he  had  sworn  to  the  King  of 
England  on  the  ground  that  that  mon- 
arch had  a  claim  to  the  French  throne. 
At  that  time  too  Aeneas  sent  Philip  a 
letter  in  verse  on  the  blessings  of 
peace.  But  before  Philip  broke  with  the 
English,  the  Cardinal  sent  Aeneas  to 
Scotland  to  restore  a  certain  prelate 
to  the  King's  favor. 

.  .  .  Having  learned  there  that  the 
Cardinal  of  Santa  Croce  had  been 
despatched  from  Florence  and  was  on 
his  way  to  Basle  by  way  of  the  valley 
of  the  Adige  and  the  Arlberg,  he  set 
out  to  join  him  by  crossing  the  Alps  at 
Brig  and  proceeding  up  the  valley  of 
the  Sion. 

At  that  time  the  Greeks  had  prom- 
ised the  Council  that  they  would  come 
to  Latin  territory  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  union,  but  being  a  poor  nation 
and  clever  at  begging,  they  asked  for 
money  for  their  expenses  and  de- 
manded 70,000  gold  florins.  In  order 
to  scrape  together  such  a  sum,  the 
Council  promised  plenary  indulgences 
and  remission  of  all  their  sins  to  those 
who  would  contribute  money  for  this 
purpose.  It  appeared  however  that  the 
indulgences  would  not  be  worth  much 
unless  backed  by  the  Pope's  authority 
and  though  he  did  not  refuse  to  give 
it,  there  was  a  dispute  about  the  form. 
For  the  delegates  at  Basle  asserted  that 
the  indulgences  should  be  granted  in 
the  name  of  the  Council  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Pope,  while  Eugenius 
insisted  that  the  letter  should  be  sent 
out  in  his  name  with  the  approval  of 
the  Council;  and  he  said  that  was  the 
time-honored  and  usual  custom.  There 
were  many  long  discussions  over  this, 
in  which  they  even  came  to  insults; 
for  Tommaso,  who  later  sat  in  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter  but  was  then  merely 
a  private  individual  in  the  service  of 


the  Cardinal  of  Santa  Croce,  when  the 
authority  of  the  Council  was  men- 
tioned, said,  "Why  do  you  lay  so  much 
stress  on  the  Council?  No  one  in  his 
senses  would  say  that  there  was  any 
council  or  church  here.  It  is  a  syna- 
gogue of  Satan  not  a  synod  you  are 
holding,  you  abandoned  men  and 
slaves  of  the  devil!"  The  senators, 
angered  at  these  words,  ordered  the 
fellow  to  be  seized  and  imprisoned, 
but  he  was  rescued  by  the  great  wis- 
dom of  Giuliano,  Cardinal  of  Santf 
Angela.  The  Cardinal  of  Santa  Croce 
went  back  to  Eugenius,  who  was  at 
Bologna,  without  having  accomplished 
anything  and  soon  after  was  sent  to 
Duke  Filippo  Maria  to  arrange  a  peace 
between  him  and  the  Venetians. 

When  Aeneas  had  followed  the 
Cardinal  so  far  and  had  learned  that 
no  one  was  acceptable  to  Eugenius 
who  had  been  on  the  side  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Basle  and  that  any  mention  of 
the  Bishop  of  Novara  might  do  him 
harm,  in  order  not  to  waste  his  time  at 
the  Roman  Curia,  he  returned,  with 
the  Cardinal's  approval,  to  Basle  and 
betook  himself  to  Juan,  the  influential 
and  holy  Cardinal  of  San  Pietro  in 
Vincoli,  who  was  afterward  made 
Bishop  of  Ostia. 

I  will  now  relate  briefly  what  hap- 
pened at  the  Council  of  Basle  and 
Aeneas's  distinguished  achievements 
there.  At  that  time  they  were  consid- 
ering transferring  the  Council  to  some 
other  place,  to  which  it  was  thought 
the  Greeks  might  come,  and  the  choice 
lay  among  four  cities  which  offered  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  Greeks:  Flor- 
ence, Udine,  Pavia,  and  Avignon. 
Eloquent  speeches  had  been  made  in 
the  great  hall  in  praise  of  three  of 
these  and  only  Pavia  had  no  one  to 
plead  her  cause,  because  Isidoro 
Rosati,  whom  Filippo  Maria,  Duke  of 
Milan,  had  sent  for  that  purpose,  had 
spoken  so  badly  and  stupidly  that  he 
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had  been  bidden  to  hold  his  tongue. 
Aeneas,  stirred  by  the  humiliation  of 
a  noble  city  and  of  that  prince,  com- 
posed a  speech  that  night.  The  next 
day  he  came  into  the  Council  and  hav- 
ing got  permission  to  speak  through 
the  influence  of  Giuliano,  the  papal 
legate,  he  spoke  for  two  hours  to  a 
most  attentive  and  admiring  audience, 
and  afterward  everyone  present  had  a 
copy  of  the  speech  made  for  himself. 
From  that  time  Aeneas  was  more 
popular  in  the  Council  and  in  high 
favor  with  the  Duke  of  Milan;  for,  al- 
though his  official  title  was  merely 
psalmist,  he  acted  as  secretary  and 
abbreviator  and  often  sat  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Twelve.  This  post,  though 
it  was  held  for  only  three  months,  car- 
ried great  weight,  since  no  deputation 
might  engage  in  the  debate  unless  its 
subject  had  been  approved  by  the 
Twelve  nor  was  anyone  admitted  to 
the  Council  without  their  permission. 
In  his  own  deputation  (which  was 
called  Deputation  of  the  Faith)  he 
often  presided.  He  often  kept  the  keys 
to  the  lead  which  was  used  to  seal  the 
letters  of  the  synod.  None  of  the  secre- 
taries was  oftener  chosen  rescriben- 
darius  and  among  the  abbreviators  he 
had  the  rank  of  the  upper  bar.  When 
representatives  of  the  various  nations 
were  chosen  for  important  matters,  he 
was  almost  always  one.  He  went  on 
embassies  for  the  Council  three  times 
to  Strasbourg,  twice  to  Constance,  once 
each  to  Frankfort,  Trent,  and  Savoy, 
and  always  with  success.  When  the 
provost  of  San  Lorenzo  at  Milan  died, 
Francesco,  Bishop  of  Milan,  a  man 
greatly  respected  for  his  learning  and 
piety,  at  once  with  the  approval  of 
the  Council  appointed  Aeneas  in  his 
place,  though  there  were  not  a  few 
scholars  and  important  men  among 
the  Milanese  themselves  who  hoped 
for  advancement.  But  when  the  matter 
was  discussed  in  the  general  assembly, 


Isidoro  Rosati,  who  was  jealous  of 
Aeneas  because  Aeneas's  eulogy  of 
Pavia  had  been  listened  to  when  he 
himself  had  been  refused  a  hearing, 
exclaimed,  "What  are  you  doing, 
senators?  Are  you  actually  appointing 
an  outsider  like  Aeneas  to  an  electoral 
provostship?  What  has  become  of  that 
decree  of  yours  which  you  bid  us  ob- 
serve so  strictly?  Do  you  mean  to  con- 
fer a  benefice  in  the  territory  of  Milan 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of 
the  prince  who  has  deserved  so  well  of 
you?  Do  you  despise  his  citizens  and 
scholars,  that  you  elect  foreigners? 
Unless  you  confirm  the  chapter  in  its 
rights,  your  projects  will  fail  and  the 
provision  will  be  a  laughing  stock." 

Then  Aeneas  said,  "1  am  certainly 
amazed,  your  worships,  that  Isidoro 
speaks  against  me,  when  only  the  other 
day  on  his  return  from  Milan  he 
brought  me  a  letter  from  Duke  Filippo, 
in  which  that  prince  thanks  me  for 
having  pleaded  his  cause  here  and  as- 
sures me  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
have  me  accept  any  benefice  in  his 
domain  and  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
confirm  my  tenure.  Evidently  he  does 
not  consider  me  an  outsider.  Nor  is  it 
anything  new  for  a  man  of  one  state 
to  hold  positions  of  honor  in  another, 
provided  he  knows  the  language.  Even 
the  Archbishop  of  Milan  came  from 
Bologna.  And  no  one  should  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  objection  that  has  been 
raised  on  the  ground  of  your  decree 
concerning  elections,  for  that  is  not 
binding  on  the  Council  but  only  on 
those  subject  to  its  authority.  Further- 
more election  is  to  be  delegated  only 
to  chapters  which  have  a  number  of 
important  canons,  not  to  such  as  have 
only  two  or  three  and  those  ignorant 
and  negligible,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
church  of  San  Lorenzo  now  under  dis- 
cussion, where  the  canons,  even  if  they 
had  the  right  of  elections,  would  not 
exercise  it  unless  bidden  to  elect  a  par- 
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ticular  candidate.  But  you,  senators, 
will  act  as  you  see  fit.  I  ask  nothing 
incompatible  with  your  honor.  How- 
ever, if  you  are  in  favor  of  my  nomina- 
tion, I  should  prefer  your  goodwill 
without  possession  to  election  by  the 
chapter  with  it." 

When  Isidore  was  rising  to  reply  to 
this,  he  was  shouted  down  by  the 
whole  assembly  and  had  to  hold  his 
peace. 

But  when  Aeneas  arrived  in  Milan, 
he  found  that  by  the  Duke's  orders  the 
chapter  had  called  to  the  provostship 
and  installed  in  office  a  noble  of  the 
great  house  of  the  Landriani.  Aeneas 
was  so  high  in  favor  with  the  prince 
and  the  court  that  he  soon  obliged  his 
rival  to  surrender  the  post  to  him,  but 
after  entering  upon  it  he  suddenly  came 
down  with  a  severe  fever.  .  .  . 

At  Basle  the  feast  of  St.  Ambrose 
of  Milan  was  being  celebrated  and  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Archbishop 
Aeneas  delivered  the  eulogy  of  the 
saint  before  the  synod,  though  the 
theologians  objected,  because  they 
wanted  to  perform  this  function  them- 
selves. But  Aeneas  was  preferred  be- 
fore them  all  and  was  listened  to  with 
incredible  attention  by  the  entire  audi- 
ence. 

In  the  meantime  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund  had  died  and  Albert  had  been 
elected  in  his  place.  When  Bartolom- 
meo,  Bishop  of  Novara,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Albert  by  Filippo,  Duke  of 
Milan,  arrived  at  Basle,  he  induced 
Aeneas  by  his  earnest  entreaties  to 
accompany  him  to  Austria.  Albert  had 
not  yet  accepted  the  crown  because 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Hungarians, 
who  said  that  he  had  ascended  the 
throne  of  Hungary  on  the  understand- 
ing that  he  should  not  accept  the  im- 
perium  even  if  it  were  offered  him. 
Being  uncertain  how  he  should  act,  he 
thought  he  ought  to  consult  the  envoys 
of  the  various  princes  who  were  pres- 


ent, and  this  he  did,  allowing  them 
time  to  deliberate.  Meantime  Bar- 
tolommeo  received  from  Aeneas  a 
written  statement  of  the  considerations 
which  made  it  appear  advisable  that 
Albert  should  accept  the  crown  and 
possible  that  the  Hungarians  might  be 
induced  to  consent.  When  he  read  it 
in  the  Council,  he  was  publicly 
thanked  and  Albert  proclaimed  himself 
Emperor  not  only  with  the  consent  but 
at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  Hun- 
garians. 

Aeneas  however,  disliking  the  cus- 
toms in  Austria,  with  which  he  had  not 
yet  become  fully  acquainted,  parted 
from  Bartolommeo  at  Vienna  and  re- 
turned to  Basle  with  Lodovico,  Patri- 
arch of  Aquileia,  a  noble  of  the  house 
of  the  Dukes  of  Teck,  not  knowing 
that  a  great  part  of  his  future  life  was 
to  be  spent  in  Austria.  No  man  may 
say,  "I  will  not  go  to  this  place,"  for 
"God  in  His  wisdom  shrouds  the  fu- 
ture in  dark  night." 

That  year  was  not  a  good  one  in 
Germany  for  either  wine  or  wheat.  In 
Bavaria  boys  and  girls  begged  bread 
from  passers-by  and  fought  for  the 
morsels  tossed  them  as  dogs  fight  for 
bones.  And  before  long  there  came  a 
frightful  plague  which  spread  all  over 
Germany.  At  Basle  it  snuffed  out  the 
life  of  the  Patriarch  Lodovico  and  of 
Lodovico,  the  Roman  Protonotary, 
who  was  called  "the  light  of  the  law"; 
it  carried  off  many  prelates  and  laid 
low  innumerable  commoners;  and  the 
sickness  raged  so  fiercely  that  they 
buried  more  than  three  hundred 
corpses  in  one  day.  At  that  time 
Aeneas  lost  his -very  dear  friends,  the 
Roman  Giuliano  and  the  German 
Arnold,  whom  he  attended  courage- 
ously in  their  illness  till  the  end.  But 
the  plague  did  not  spare  him  either 
and  when  he  realized  that  he  was  in- 
fected, he  called  his  attendants  and 
urged  them  to  leave  him,  that  they 
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might  not  catch  the  sickness  by  re- 
maining with  a  dying  man.  Of  these 
Jacopo   Cerveri   fled   in  terror  from 
Basle;  Andrea  Panigali,  whose  friend- 
ship was  of  stouter  stuff,  refused  to 
go  even  if  staying  meant  his  own  death. 
At  that  time  Andrea  had  in  his  service 
a    German   named   Johann   Steinhof, 
and  Pietro,  Giuliano's  son,  consulted 
them  both  about  a  physician.  When  he 
found  that  there  were  two  celebrated 
doctors  in  the  city,  one  from  Paris, 
learned  but  unlucky,  the  other  lucky 
but  ignorant,  Aeneas  preferred  luck 
to    learning — reflecting    that   no    one 
really  knew  the  proper  treatment  for 
the   plague.    The   following   was   the 
treatment  he  was  actually  given.  Since 
his  left  thigh  was  infected,  they  opened 
a  vein  in  his  left  foot.   Then,   after 
being  kept  awake  all  that  day  and  part 
of  the  night,  he  was  made  to  drink  a 
powder,  the  nature  of  which  the  physi- 
cian    would     not     tell.     Sometimes 
chopped    up    pieces    of   green,    juicy 
radish   and   sometimes   bits   of  moist 
clay  were  applied  to  the  sore  and  to 
the  infected  place.  Under  this  treat- 
ment the  fever  increased  accompanied 
by  a  violent  headache  and  his  life  was 
despaired  of.  Therefore  he  had  a  priest 
summoned,  made  his  confession,  and 
received    Communion    and    Extreme 
Unction.  Soon  after,  he  began  to  wan- 
der in  his  mind  and  gave  meaningless 
answers  to  questions.  Then  the  rumor 
got  abroad  that  he  had  died,  a  circum- 
stance which  cost  him  his  provostship 
at  Milan,  for  it  was  given  to  another, 
who,  on  account  of  the  schism  in  the 
Church,  could  not  be  ousted.  But,  after 
six  days  by  God's  mercy  he  recovered. 
When  he  offered  his  doctor  a  fee  of 
six  florins  (for  the  man's  kindness  and 
faithfulness  had  been  remarkable  and 
perhaps  unprecedented  in  a  physician), 
the  latter,  thinking  he  was  not  worth 
so  much,  said,  "If  you  really  wish  me 
to  take  all  this  money,  I  will  attend 


six  poor  men  without  charge";  and  he 
bound  himself  by  an  oath  to  do  so. 

When  at  this  time  the  canonry  and 
the  prebend  of  the  cathedral  of  Trent 
became  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
Pole,  Johann  Andreas,  although  the 
candidates  were  numerous  and  not  to 
be  disdained,  the  Council  conferred 
these  benefices  on  Aeneas  with  its  dis- 
tinguished approval.  When  he  went  to 
take  possession  of  his  benefices,  he 
found  that  a  certain  German  named 
Vilichinus,  a  quarrelsome,  sly  fellow, 
had  pushed  himself  into  them  on  the 
authority  of  the  chapter;  but  Aeneas 
won  the  canons  over  to  his  side  and 
forced  him  out. 

At  this  time  the  Council  of  Basle 
had  by  its  decrees  deposed  Pope  Eu- 
genius  and,  being  concerned  about  a 
successor,  they  had  chosen  eight  men 
from  each  nation  so  that  there  should 
be  thirty-two  to  whom  the  power  of 
electing  a  pope  should  be  delegated. 
When  the  Italians  were  named,  Aeneas 
was  one  and  because  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  yet  in  holy  orders  seemed  to 
make  him  ineligible  for  that  duty,  he 
was  given  a  document  which  entitled 
him  to  disregard  the  time  fixed  by  law 
and  assume  the  ranks  of  subdeacon 
and  deacon  together  with  the  minor 
orders  in  one  day.  He  was  however 
unwilling  to  enter  upon  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal career  for  such  a  reason,  but  he 
was  present  in  the  conclave  as  Clerk 
of  Ceremonies  and  witnessed  all  the 
proceedings  by  which  the  Council  of 
Basle  elected  Amadeo,  Duke  of  Savoy, 
Pope  Felix  V. 

Aeneas  went  at  once  to  the  Duke, 
who  was  still  living  in  his  hermitage; 
became  his  secretary;  and  continued  in 
his  service  at  Ripaille,  Thonon,  Ge- 
neva, Lausanne,  and  Basle,  until  Fred- 
erick III,  King  of  the  Romans,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Albert,  was  crowned  at  Aix 
on  his  way  to  Frankfort  and  Lower 
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Germany.  When  Felix  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  him,  he  bade  Aeneas  accom- 
pany them,  and  thus  Aeneas,  who  had 
frequent  conversations  with  Frederick's 
counsellors,  became  friendly  with  a 
learned  and  influential  man,  Sylvester, 
Bishop  of  Chiemsee.  He  also  met  and 
came  to  know  intimately  Jacob,  Arch- 
bishop of  Trier  and  Imperial  Elector, 
who  was  as  virtuous  as  he  was  noble. 
After  he  had  been  introduced  to  the 
Emperor's  favor  by  these  two  men  and 
had  received  the  laurel  crown  with  all 
the  privileges  belonging  to  poets,  the 
Emperor  invited  him  to  enter  his  serv- 
ice and  remain  at  his  court.  Aeneas  re- 
plied that,  although  there  was  no  one 
who  had  a  better  right  to  his  services, 
seeing  that  he  had  been  born  under 
the  empire,  yet,  as  he  was  still  Felix's 
secretary,  he  thought  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  go  over  to  another  master 
without  his  permission;  he  would  how- 
ever return  to  Basle  to  ask  Felix's  con- 
sent and  if  he  could  obtain  it,  he  would 
gladly  come  to  the  imperial  court.  The 
Emperor,  who  was  just  going  to  Basle 
himself,  approved  this  answer. 

But  Aeneas,  when  he  returned  to 
Felix,  was  unable  by  his  own  efforts  to 
obtain  his  release.  Finally  however 
through  the  intervention  of  friends  he 
was  set  free  and  joining  Frederick  at 
Basle  on  his  way  back  from  Burgundy 
he  was  appointed  his  secretary  and 
protonotary  in  the  imperial  chancery. 
He  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Emperor  at  Brixen,  where  Caspar 
Schlick  was  appointed  Chancellor,  an 
office  he  had  held  under  Sigismund  and 
Albert.  He  was  a  noble  knight,  a  man 
of  ready  wit  and  an  effective  speaker, 
who  had  the  unprecedented  or  at  least 
very  rare  distinction  of  serving  three 
emperors  as  chancellor.  While  he  was 
acting  as  the  Emperor's  legate  at 
Nuremberg,  he  delegated  his  authority 
in  the  chancery  to  Wilhelm  Tacz,  a 
Bavarian  who  hated  all  Italians.  This 


man  insulted  Aeneas  outrageously,  but 
Aeneas,  having  made  up  his  mind  to 
conquer  evil  with  good,  laid  back  his 
ears  like  a  stubborn  ass  when  its  bur- 
den is  too  heavy  for  its  back;  and  so, 
though  he  was  considered  the  meanest 
of  all  there  and  did  not  have  a  proper 
place  at  table  or  a  suitable  room  and 
was  despised  and  laughed  at  as  if  he 
were  a  hateful  heretic  or  a  Jew,  he 
bore  everything  calmly. 

Among  his  fellow-secretaries  how- 
ever was  Michael  Pfullendorf,  who, 
because  he  loved  the  gentler  Muses 
and  was  engaged  in  humane  studies, 
bade  Aeneas  be  of  good  courage,  for 
when  the  Chancellor  returned  he  would 
find  things  better.  Nor  was  he  mis- 
taken, for  when  Caspar  returned  and 
tested  Aeneas's  worth  in  one  way  and 
another,  finding  him  talented,  industri- 
ous, and  able  to  stand  hard  work,  he 
began  to  think  highly  of  him  and  to 
show  him  preference.  Furthermore, 
when  Caspar  was  at  Siena  at  the  time 
when  the  Emperor  Sigismund  was 
there,  he  had  been  entertained  at  the 
house  of  the  distinguished  Niccolo 
Lolli  and  his  wife,  the  noble  lady, 
Bartolommea  Tolommei,  Aeneas's 
aunt,  and  had  stood  godfather  to  the 
child  of  their  daughter  Margarita, 
whom  he  named  Gaspare  for  himself. 
All  this  endeared  Aeneas  the  more  to 
him.  The  next  time  he  went  away  on 
an  embassy  Aeneas  was  left  in  charge 
of  the  chancery  and  thereafter  he  pre- 
sided over  it  whenever  Caspar  was 
absent.  Wilhelm,  who  had  begun  by 
trampling  on  Aeneas,  was  now  forced 
to  stand  in  awe  of  him,  so  that  all 
might  know  that  meekness  is  easily  ex- 
alted and  pride  still  more  easily 
brought  low.  He  was  however  unable 
to  endure  his  unpopularity  and  soon 
withdrew  from  the  court.  All  the  rest 
were  reconciled  with  Aeneas,  whose 
influence  with  the  Emperor  increased 
daily  so  that  he  was  called  upon  in 
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many  important  and  difficult  matters 
and  finally  made  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council. 

His  first  mission  was  to  the  Trien- 
tines,  whom  he  persuaded  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  Emperor,  administer- 
ing the  oath  himself.  Later,  when  the 
Emperor  and  the  Electoral  Princes 
were  endeavoring  at  Nuremberg  to  end 
the  bitter  schism  between  Eugenius  IV 
and  Felix  V,  they  decided  that  the 
Emperor  should  choose  four  men, 
each  Elector  two,  and  the  other  princes 
one  each,  to  hear  the  spokesmen  of 
Eugenius  and  Felix  and  see  that  the 
Christian  state  should  suffer  no  harm. 
The  Emperor  Frederick  named  the 
following:  Sylvester,  Bishop  of  Chiem- 
see,  the  theologian  Thomas  Haselbach, 
the  jurisconsult  Ulrich  Sonnenberg, 
and  Aeneas,  the  poet,  though  the  last 
named  still  favored  the  cause  of  Basle 
and  Frederick  more  than  he  did  Eu- 
genius.  For  the  enthusiasm  he  had  felt 
at  Basle  had  not  died  down  nor  had 
he  yet  grasped  the  principles  on  which 
Eugenius's  case  rested,  and  associating 
as  he  did  with  one  side  only,  he  de- 
spised the  other.  (Later  however,  see- 
ing that  the  Basle  party  shrank  from  a 
trial,  he  gradually  turned  away  from 
them.)  Therefore  at  Nuremberg  he 
stubbornly  supported  the  side  of  Basle 
and  it  was  owing  to  his  efforts  that  the 
terms  of  peace  offered  to  the  opposing 
factions  were  less  favorable  to  Eugenius 
than  to  Basle;  for  when  they  decided  to 
try  to  restore  peace  to  the  Church  by 
calling  another  council  to  which  both 
Eugenius  and  the  delegates  at  Basle 
should  come,  the  place  named  was  the 
city  of  Constance  in  the  province  of 
Mainz,  very  far  from  Eugenius  and 
near  Basle. 

After  this,  when  the  Council  of 
Basle  had  rejected  the  proposed  terms 
of  peace,  Aeneas  was  sent  to  confer 
with  Eugenius.  But  when  he  reached 
Siena,  his  kinsmen  were  unanimous  in 


trying  to  deter  him  from  going  to 
Rome,  because  he  had  been  against 
Eugenius  at  Basle.  For  Eugenius,  they 
declared,  remembered  nothing  so  long 
as  an  injury  and  was  both  vindictive 
and  cruel.  Aeneas  on  the  contrary  said 
that  he  could  not  think  Rome  was  un- 
safe for  the  Emperor's  ambassador 
and  that  he  must  either  perform  the 
duty  he  had  undertaken  or  die  in  the 
attempt.  Therefore  in  spite  of  the  en- 
treaties of  his  weeping  family  he  con- 
tinued on  his  way. 

An  old  intimate  of  his,  Gerardo 
Landriano,  Cardinal  of  Como,  like  the 
good  senator  and  faithful  friend  he 
was,  introduced  him  to  the  presence  of 
Eugenius.  I  should  like  to  quote  here 
the  words  of  Aeneas  to  the  Pope,  for 
they  are  few  and  worth  recording.  By 
the  Pope's  side  stood  two  cardinals, 
those  of  Como  and  Amiens,  who  first 
by  apostolic  authority  absolved  Aeneas 
of  all  blame  which  he  had  incurred  by 
taking  the  side  of  the  Council  of  Basle. 
When  therefore  he  came  before  Eu- 
genius and  had  been  permitted  to  kiss 
his  foot,  hand,  and  cheek,  having  pre- 
sented his  credentials  and  been  bidden 
to  speak,  he  said,  "Your  Holiness,  be- 
fore I  deliver  the  Emperor's  message, 
1  will  say  a  few  words  about  myself.  I 
know  that  many  tales  about  me  that 
are  neither  creditable  nor  fit  to  be  re- 
peated have  been  poured  into  your 
ears.  Nor  have  those  who  have  given 
you  these  reports  of  me  lied.  At  Basle 
I  said,  wrote,  and  did  many  things 
against  you.  I  deny  none  of  them.  But 
my  purpose  was  not  so  much  to  hurt 
you  as  to  help  the  Church  of  God.  For 
in  attacking  you  I  thought  J  was  show- 
ing obedience  to  God.  I  was  wrong 
(who  can  deny  it?)  but  wrong  in  the 
company  of  men  neither  few  nor  mean. 
T  followed  the  lead  of  Giuliano,  Car- 
dinal of  Sant'  Angelo,  Niccolo,  Arch- 
bishop of  Palermo,  and  Lodovico 
Pontano,  notary  of  Your  Holiness's 
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see,  who  were  thought  to  be  the  very 
eyes  of  the  law  and  the  teachers  of 
truth.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris  and  other  schools  all  over 
the  world,  of  whicli  so  many  were  op- 
posed to  you.  Who  might  not  have 
erred  in  company  with  such  great 
names?  But  1  confess  that  when  1 
realized  the  error  of  the  Council,  1 
did  not  make  all  haste  to  go  to  you,  as 
many  did,  but  tearing  to  fall  from  one 
error  into  another,  as  those  who  try 
to  avoid  Charybdis  often  fall  into 
Scylla,  1  betook  myself  to  those  who 
were  considered  neutral,  that  1  might 
not  pass  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other  without  time  for  reflection. 
Therefore  1  stayed  three  years  with 
the  Emperor,  where  1  heard  more  and 
more  of  the  dispute  between  the  Coun- 
cil and  your  legates,  till  finally  1  came 
to  have  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  the 
truth  was  on  your  side.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  when  the  Emperor  desired 
to  send  me  to  Your  Clemency,  1  gladly 
obeyed,  thinking  that  it  would  afford 
me  an  opportunity  of  regaining  your 
favor.  Now  1  stand  before  you  and  be- 
cause I  sinned  in  ignorance,  I  beg  you 
to  forgive  me.  After  that  I  will  set  forth 
the  Emperor's  cause/' 

Eugenius  replied,  "We  know  that 
you  have  sinned  grievously  against  us, 
but  since  you  confess  your  error,  we 
must  pardon  you.  For  the  Church  is 
a  loving  mother,  who  never  remits  the 
due  penalty  when  a  son  denies  his  sin 
nor  insists  upon  it  when  he  confesses. 
You  now  know  the  truth.  See  that  you 
do  not  let  it  go  and  that  you  seek  by 
good  works  to  regain  the  Divine  Grace 
which  you  lost  by  wicked  ads.  You 
are  now  in  a  position  where  you  can 
defend  the  truth  and  be  of  service  to 
the  Church.  Hereafter  we  shall  forget 
past  wrongs  and  so  long  as  you  do 
well,  we  shall  love  you  well."  After 
this  they  proceeded  to  speak  of  ec- 
clesiastical matters,  about  which  Eu- 


genius wished  time  to  meditate.  Mean- 
while, when  Aeneas  was  looking  lor 
the  Cardinal  of  Aquileia,  he  chanced 
to  meet  Tommaso  of  Sarzana,  then 
Bishop  of  Bologna.  When  he  was  on 
the  point  of  greeting  him  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  old  friendship,  he 
found  that  he  drew  back  and  tried  to 
avoid  him  with  every  sign  of  loathing; 
for  he  supposed  that  Aeneas  was  still 
on  the  side  of  the  Council  of  Basle, 
which  he  himself  hated  above  all 
things.  Aeneas,  surprised  at  this  and 
somewhat  indignant,  stopped  short  and 
made  no  further  effort  to  speak  to 
him;  but  some  days  later,  when  Aeneas 
lay  ill  with  a  painful  attack  of  colic 
at  the  house  of  Giuliano  Baratto,  an 
old  iriend  of  his  from  Basle,  Tommaso, 
was  sorry  for  him  and  sent  his  faithful 
and  tried  friend,  the  Spaniard  Martino, 
to  comfort  the  sick  man  and  offer  him 
money  to  pay  his  physicians.  Juan  de 
Carvajal,  who  had  often  been  ambas- 
sador at  the  imperial  court  and  was 
afterward  raised  to  the  cardinalate, 
visited  him  every  day,  cardinals  sent 
to  inquire  for  him,  and  the  Pope  him- 
self sent  the  distinguished  Giovanni  of 
Pavia  to  promise  him  everything 
needed  for  his  recovery.  His  illness 
was  very  severe  and  the  pain  so  in- 
tense that  in  all  the  twelve  days  he  lay 
there  there  was  not  an  hour  when  he 
did  not  pray  for  death.  When  however 
he  finally  recovered  and  received  Eu- 
genius's  answer  that  he  would  send  an 
ambassador  to  the  Emperor,  he  re- 
turned to  Siena;  then,  after  cheering 
his  father,  whom  he  never  saw  again, 
and  greeting  his  kinsmen,  he  went 
back  to  Germany. 

On  his  way,  near  San  Casciano,  he 
met  Tommaso,  Bishop  of  Bologna, 
who  was  going  to  Rome,  and  thanked 
him  for  remembering  him  when  he  had 
been  ill  there.  They  drank  together 
and  renewed  their  old  friendship,  but 
Tommaso  did  not  think  the  reconcili- 
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ation  was  even  yet  complete,  for  some 
time  later,  when  he  was  going  as  am- 
bassador to  the  Emperor,  he  asked  his 
friend  and  relative,  Piero  da  Noceto, 
who  was  also  a  loyal  old  friend  of 
Aeneas,  to  give  him  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  him.  But  this  was  en- 
tirely unnecessary,  for  Aeneas  forgot 
nothing  so  quickly  as  a  grudge.  Still, 
when  he  received  Piero's  letter,  he 
showed  himself  so  much  the  more 
eager  to  do  Tommaso  every  service  as 
the  bond  of  two  friendships  is  stronger 
than  one.  Thus  all  the  rust  of  dissen- 
sion was  wiped  away  and  their  friend- 
ship was  renewed  closer  than  ever. 

With  Tommaso  was  Juan  de  Car- 
vajal,  who  had  recently  come  from  the 
Emperor.  He  brought  a  letter  from 
Eugenius  in  which  Aeneas  was  ap- 
pointed Apostolic  Secretary,  a  post 
into  which  he  was  inducted  later  at 
Rome.  This  seems  to  me  an  extraor- 
dinary distinction  and  1  do  not  know 
whether  anyone  else  had  ever  had  the 
good  luck  to  be  so  exalted  by  fortune 
that  he  served  as  secretary  to  two 
popes,  an  emperor,  and  an  antipope. 
For  Aeneas  held  this  post  not  only 
nominally  but  actively,  first  under 
Felix,  then  under  the  Emperor  Fred- 
erick, later  under  Eugenius,  and  finally 
under  Nicholas.  .  .  . 

III.  There  had  long  ago  crept  into 
the  Church  of  God  a  fatal  custom  di- 
rected against  the  censures  of  the  Pope. 
For  those  convicted  and  condemned 
by  apostolic  sentence  would  appeal 
"to  a  future  council"  and  thus  evaded 
the  judgment  of  the  Apostolic  See. 
They  appealed  to  a  judge  who  did  not 
exist  and  assumed  a  superior  to  the 
Pope  of  Rome  who  cannot  be  found 
on  earth,  and  though  they  allowed  no 
appeal  from  their  own  decisions,  they 
agreed  that  appeal  from  Christ's  Vicar 
should  be  permitted.  Pius  [Pope  Pius 
II  (1458-1464,),  the  former  Aeneas 


Sylvius  Piccolomini]  consulted  the 
senators  present  at  the  Congress  on 
this  matter.  They  answered  unani- 
mously that  appeals  of  this  sort  and 
their  proposers  should  be  condemned; 
and  so  the  decree  was  promulgated 
[18  January  1460]  which  provided 
that  those  who  appealed  from  the  Pope 
to  a  future  council  should  be  punished 
as  fomenters  of  heresy  and  guilty  of 
lese  majeste.  .  .  . 

VI.  .  .  .  Then  began  the  Council 
of  Basle,  which  was  attended  by  bish- 
ops and  ambassadors  of  kings  in  great 
numbers  from  all  Christendom.  Giuli- 
ano,  who  had  failed  utterly  in  his  mis- 
sion in  Bohemia,  was  also  present. 
Eugenius  at  first  tried  to  dissolve  the 
Council.  When  he  failed,  he  confirmed 
it  at  the  request  of  the  princes  and 
sent  Niccolo,  Cardinal  of  Santa  Croce, 
who  had  returned  from  France  with- 
out accomplishing  his  mission,  to  pre- 
side jointly  with  Giuliano.  When  the 
gravest  dissensions  arose  between  him 
and  the  Council,  Niccolo  withdrew  and 
went  to  the  Pope,  then  at  Florence, 
who  sent  him  back  to  France  to  see  if 
perhaps  he  might  find  the  princes  in 
a  milder  frame  of  mind.  Aeneas  went 
with  him,  as  we  have  said  before,  and 
then  traveled  on  as  far  as  Scotland. 

A  congress  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish princes  was  called  in  Arras.  Philip, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  came  with  his  wife 
and  all  his  court.  The  French  were 
represented  by  the  Dukes  of  Bourbon 
and  Alencon,  the  English  by  the  Car- 
dinal of  Winchester  and  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon.  From  Basle  came  the 
Cardinal  of  Cyprus,  brother  of  the 
King,  whom  the  nobles  admitted  to 
the  peace  negotiations  because  of  his 
high  rank,  although  their  more  secret 
and  weighty  decisions  were  communi- 
cated only  to  Niccold. 

Already  the  fathers  in  council  at 
Basle  had  openly  seceded  from  Eu- 
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genius.  They  were  receiving  numerous 
appeals  against  his  authority,  con- 
ferring priesthoods,  and  doing  many 
other  things  that  properly  belong  to 
the  Pope.  The  Cardinal  of  Cyprus  as 
legatus  de  latere  performed  at  Arras  by 
the  authority  of  the  Council  all  the 
functions  usually  exercised  in  the  name 
of  the  Apostolic  See.  This  seemed  dis- 
graceful to  the  Cardinal  of  Santa 
Croce,  and  though  he  had  used  the 
other  powers  of  his  office  very  spar- 
ingly, he  now  gave  himself  free  reign 
to  prevent  the  authority  of  the  Coun- 
cil crowding  out  the  dignity  of  the 
Apostolic  See.  He  was  influenced  espe- 
cially by  the  advice  of  the  distinguished 
theologian,  Tornmaso  of  Sarzana,  who 
afterward  attained  the  apostolic  tiara 
and  chose  to  be  called  Nicholas  V  in 
memory  of  his  master.  The  populace, 
when  they  saw  that  the  authority  of 
the  Apostolic  See  was  still  available  to 
them,  abandoned  the  Cyprian  legatus 
and  almost  all  turned  to  Niccolo.  They 
gathered  in  crowds  round  his  house, 
but  there  was  a  great  loneliness  round 
the  door  of  the  other.  On  this  account 
the  two  cardinals  would  not  speak 
civilly  to  each  other  and  by  now  had 
come  from  dissension  to  open  hatred. 
It  was  absurd  that  those  who  had  come 
to  arrange  peace  between  great  kings 
should  themselves  require  a  mediator 
and  arbitrator. 

The  meeting  continued  for  several 
days  and  tried  many  ways  of  reaching 
a  general  agreement.  Since  no  terms 
that  were  proposed  satisfied  the  Eng- 
lish, Niccolo  discussed  the  question  of 
a  separate  peace  between  Philip  and 
Charles  and  at  last  succeeded  in  rec- 
onciling the  former  to  his  king,  ab- 
solving him  by  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  See  from  the  oath  he  had  taken 
to  the  English  sovereign.  He  thought 
it  better  that  one  of  the  kingdoms 
should  be  saved  by  reconciling  the 


French  among  themselves  than  that 
both  should  be  ruined  by  persistent 
feuds  and  he  was  convinced  that  if 
Burgundy  and  the  King  of  France 
made  friends,  the  English  could  soon 
be  driven  from  France.  Then  they 
would  finally  be  contented  with  their 
own  kingdom  and  stay  quietly  on  their 
island  or  at  least  find  it  very  difficult 
to  invade  France.  This  was  no  empty 
theory  for  that  day  restored  the  king- 
dom of  France  to  Charles.  It  brought 
him  also  the  glory  of  being  the  first 
to  recover  what  his  predecessors  had 
lost  more  than  two  hundred  years  be- 
fore and  of  restoring  all  the  French  to 
almost  their  former  prosperity.  Such 
was  the  blessing  conferred  upon  him 
by  Cardinal  Niccolo  and  the  Apostolic 
See  when  they  reconciled  Burgundy. 
But  the  common  saying  is  true:  Great 
benefits  are  repaid  by  greater  ingrati- 
tude. Charles  forgot  this  favor  as  soon 
as  he  knew  he  was  seated  firmly  on 
his  father's  throne  and  had  no  more 
to  fear  from  the  enemy.  He  reared  the 
horns  of  pride  against  the  Apostolic 
See  and  by  promulgating  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  among  his  subjects  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Pope,  i.e.,  obedience  to 
Christ  and  reverence  for  His  Vicar. 

This  is  the  appropriate  place  to  ex- 
plain what  is  meant  by  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  and  how  it  came  to  exist 
among  the  French.  Some  say  it  means 
a  rescript  of  a  prince.  We  more  cor- 
rectly call  it  "sanction  in  regard  to 
causes";  for  causa  is  Latin  for  the 
Greek  -jrpay^a.  Among  the  French 
however  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  was 
a  law  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  matters 
confirmed  by  consent  of  the  bishops 
and  by  a  royal  edict.  It  originated  in 
the  Council  of  Basle  in  the  following 
manner:  Between  the  fathers  assembled 
there  and  Pope  Eugenius  there  were 
numerous  violent  dissensions  which 
were  the  nursery  of  many  evils  for  the 
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Christian  religion.  Since  each  side 
insisted  that  it  possessed  the  supreme 
authority,  one  excommunicated  the 
other  and  only  after  many  years  and 
the  greatest  difficulty  were  they  re- 
united during  the  pontificate  of  Nicho- 
las V  and  God's  flock  gathered  at 
peace  under  one  shepherd  in  one  fold. 
But  while  the  schism  lasted  and  the 
Council  was  in  session,  since  the  au- 
thority which  had  once  belonged  to 
bishops  was  now  shared  not  only  by 
abbots  but  by  provosts,  priors,  canons, 
simple  priests,  and  lowly  monks,  many 
of  its  decrees  were  promulgated  con- 
trary to  virtue  and  justice  in  order  to 
weaken  the  eminence  of  the  Roman 
and  Supreme  See,  as  is  often  the  case 
in  a  mixed  crowd,  which  is  always 
hostile  to  a  prince  and  champions  pop- 
ular liberty.  There  were  present  from 
France  and  Germany  many  ecclesias- 
tics of  the  lower  ranks  who  through 
their  own  fault  had  failed  to  rise  in 
the  Roman  Curia  and  so  had  come  to 
the  Council  imbued  with  bitter  hatred 
against  the  Apostolic  See.  There  were 
also  certain  bishops  who  had  been  re- 
moved from  their  sees  for  their  crimes. 
These  represented  the  populace  in  the 
Council  and  sponsored  laws  which  ap- 
peared likely  to  be  most  acceptable  to 
the  common  people  and  would  restrict 
the  power  and  dignity  of  the  Pope. 

At  this  time  a  law  was  passed  in 
regard  to  holding  a  council  every  ten 
years  and  it  was  declared  that  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  was  subject  to  a  gen- 
eral synod  in  matters  concerning  the 
Faith  or  the  ending  of  schism  or  the 
reformation  of  the  Church  Universal. 
A  regulation  was  passed  as  to  the 
number  and  qualifications  of  cardinals; 
the  annates  were  abolished;  reserva- 
tion of  benefices  except  such  as  were 
provided  for  in  the  corpus  iuris  was 
forbidden:  elections  of  bishops,  which 
had  largely  fallen  out  of  use,  were  re- 


stored; the  confirmation  of  bishops, 
which  all  over  the  world  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  pope,  was  transferred  to 
metropolitans  and  their  prelates;  ex- 
pectative  graces  were  abolished;  direct 
appeals,  even  those  to  the  Apostolic 
See,  were  forbidden.  And  to  all  these 
measures  was  appended  an  irritating 
clause  providing  for  the  contingency 
of  the  pope's  making  any  move  or  at- 
tempt against  them. 

They  passed  many  other  measures 
which,  though  they  appeared  innocent 
on  the  surface,  yet  were  full  of  venom. 
If  you  should  read  through  the  enor- 
mous volume  of  these  decrees  you 
would  find  very  few  that  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  passed  out  of  hatred  for 
the  Holy  See  or  a  desire  for  unbridled 
license. 

When  the  bishops  of  France  re- 
ceived these  decrees,  they  called  a 
synod  of  the  church  of  their  kingdom 
at  Bourges  and  when  they  had  ex- 
amined the  volume  they  accepted  those 
that  appeared  to  be  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage and  rejected  the  rest.  They  ac- 
cepted very  few  measures  in  the  precise 
form  in  which  they  had  been  passed  in 
the  Council.  Some  they  shortened, 
others  they  expanded,  as  if  the  author- 
ity to  make  laws  were  vested  in  them. 
They  produced  to  suit  themselves  a 
new  volume  of  decrees  containing  all 
that  had  been  ratified  at  Constance  or 
Basle  in  contempt  or  detraction  of  the 
Apostolic  See.  Nor  did  they  hesitate 
themselves  to  lay  down  the  law  for 
the  pope  and  to  fix  the  bounds  beyond 
which  he  might  not  step. 

It  was  the  sixteenth  year  of  Charles's 
reign  and  the  1438th  of  the  Incarna- 
tion of  our  Lord,  when  the  prelates  of 
France  on  July  7  presented  the  com- 
pleted volume  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion to  this  same  Charles  for  his  ap- 
proval. Charles,  apparently  forgetting 
the  divine  grace  which  he  had  experi- 
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enced  through  the  Maid  as  well  as  the 
many  benefits  heaped  upon  him  by  the 
Apostolic  See  in  sending  the  Cardinal 
of  Santa  Croce  to  reconcile  the  Bur- 
gundians  with  him,  approved  these  im- 
pious and  unjust  enactments  and  com- 
manded that  they  should  be  observed 
throughout  his  dominions  on  pain  of 
most  severe  punishment. 

This  decree  of  the  King  together 
with  the  constitutions  of  the  prelates 
received  the  name  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction.  The  numerous  envoys  sent 
to  France  by  the  Apostolic  See  during 
the  lives  of  Eugenius,  Nicholas,  and 
Calixtus  to  obtain  its  annulment  ac- 
complished nothing.  It  was  twenty-four 
years  before  (as  we  shall  relate)  it 
was  completely  wiped  out  under  Pius 
11.  As  a  result  of  this  law  the  prelates 
of  France,  who  thought  they  were 
going  to  be  free,  were  reduced  to  the 
most  abject  servitude  and  became 
practically  slaves  of  the  laity.  They 
were  forced  to  give  evidence  in  the 
French  parliament  in  individual  cases; 
to  confer  benefices  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  king  or  other  princes  and  powerful 
nobles;  to  advance  to  the  priesthood 
minors,  ignoramuses,  monsters,  and 
libertines;  to  remit  the  punishment  of 
those  they  had  condemned  for  mis- 
deeds and  to  absolve  the  excommuni- 
cated without  their  making  atonement. 
No  independent  right  of  censure  was 
left  them.  Anyone  who  brought  to 
France  an  apostolic  letter  opposing  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  was  condemned  to 
death.  Cases  concerning  bishops, 
metropolitan  churches,  marriages,  and 
heresy  were  investigated  in  parliament 
and  the  insolence  of  the  laity  ran  riot 
in  France  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
most  holy  body  of  Christ,  when,  as 
often  happened,  it  was  being  carried  in 
procession  to  be  worshipped  by  the 
people  or  taken  as  viaticum  for  the 
sick,  was  ordered  to  halt  by  the  su- 


preme authority  of  the  king.  Bishops 
and  other  prelates  and  priests  deserv- 
ing of  respect  were  haled  off  to  public 
prisons;  estates  of  the  Church  and  all 
property  of  the  clergy  were  confiscated 
on  flimsy  pretexts  at  the  decision  of  a 
secular  judge  and  given  over  to  the 
laity.  Thus  many  acts  of  folly  were 
brought  about  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion and  either  enforced  or  permitted 
by  an  ungrateful  king.  .  .  . 

VII.  .  .  .  Savoy  is  situated  in  the 
Alps  which  separate  France  from  Italy 
and  extends  from  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  to 
the  Swiss.  Part  of  Savoy  is  bordered 
by  the  province  of  Aries,  part  by 
Dauphiny.  The  Rhone  flows  through 
a  large  part  of  it.  The  most  important 
part  is  about  Lake  Geneva,  on  which 
are  situated  the  noble  cities  of  Geneva 
and  Lausanne.  The  house  of  Savoy  is 
said  to  be  of  Saxon  origin.  They  were 
formerly  counts  but  the  Emperor 
Sigismund  at  the  Council  of  Constance, 
since  the  county  had  become  extinct, 
raised  it  to  a  duchy.  The  first  duke 
was  Amadeo,  whose  dominion  ex- 
tended for  a  long  distance  on  each  side 
of  the  Alps.  There  were  twelve  pontif- 
ical churches  under  his  authority.  He 
married  the  sister  of  Philip,  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  Of  his  two  daughters  he 
married  one  to  Filippo,  Duke  of  Milan, 
and  the  other  to  Louis,  King  of  Sicily, 
whom  we  have  mentioned  above.  His 
eldest  son,  Louis,  he  married  to  a 
bride  from  Cyprus.  He  was  related  by 
marriage  with  almost  all  Christian 
kings.  The  misfortunes  of  his  neigh- 
bors were  his  great  good  fortune.  In 
France  there  was  hot  dissension  be- 
tween Burgundians  and  Armagnacs. 
England  too  was  torn  with  mad  pas- 
sions. In  Italy  the  Venetians  and  Flor- 
entines were  fighting  against  the  Duke 
of  Milan  with  implacable  hatred. 
Amadeo  in  his  mountain  kingdom  far 
from  war  was  constantly  being  chosen 
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as  arbiter  by  one  party  or  the  other 
and  he  was  considered  the  only  one  of 
them  all  who  knew  how  to  give  good 
counsel  to  himself  and  others.  The 
folly  of  others  made  him  seem  wise. 
For  a  long  time  the  Italians  on  one 
hand  and  the  French  on  the  other  came 
to  him  as  to  a  second  Solomon  for 
advice  on  difficult  matters.  Finally  he 
too  fell  and  proved  that  the  wisdom  ol 
this  world  is  vain  and  fleeting,  in  his 
old  age  there  began  the  Council  of 
Basle,  with  which  from  the  very  first 
Pope  Eugenius  was  at  variance. 
Amadeo's  wife  (he  had  married  only 
once)  had  died.  They  say  that  witches, 
who  are  very  numerous  in  Savoy,  and 
predict  the  future  by  tricks  and  the 
art  of  demons,  went  to  Amadeo  and 
prophesied  that  he  would  be  pope  be- 
cause Eugenius  would  be  deposed  by 
the  Council  and  Amadeo  would  be 
elected  in  his  place.  Amadeo,  whether 
influenced  by  this  hope  or  by  his  own 
nature,  abdicated  his  ducal  throne, 
cast  away  all  the  pomp  of  the  world, 
and  withdrew  to  a  hermitage  leaving 
the  governing  of  his  subjects  to  his 
eldest  son.  On  the  shores  of  Lake 
Geneva  near  Lausanne  were  lofty 
forests  and  beneath  them  meadows 
watered  by  running  streams.  A  great 
tract  of  these  he  walled  in  and  stocked 
with  stags  and  does  and  wild  animals 
that  do  not  attack  man.  Nearby  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake  he  built  a  church. 
He  inducted  priests,  instituted  prebends 
and  other  dignities,  and  built  houses 
where  the  canons  could  live  in  com- 
fort. Not  far  off  he  erected  a  great 
palace  adequately  fortified  with  a  moat 
and  ramparts.  In  it  were  seven  suites 
of  apartments.  Six,  all  alike,  were  suit- 
able for  cardinals.  Each  had  its  hall, 
chamber,  antechamber,  and  secret 
closets  or  storehouses  for  valuables. 
The  seventh,  intended  for  the  Duke, 
no  one  would  have  thought  unfit  for 


a  king  or  pope.  Here  Amadeo  lived 
with  six  nobles  who  had  followed  him. 
They  were  all  elderly  and  of  almost 
the  same  age.  Their  wives  were  long 
since  dead.  Not  one  was  under  sixty. 
Since  they  were  knights  and  soldiers 
who  had  often  commanded  in  wars 
and  had  fought  with  distinction,  when 
they  put  off  the  garb  of  the  world  un- 
der Amadeo  as  their  dean  and  master 
they  assumed  a  new  service  and  de- 
sired to  be  called  soldiers  of  St. 
Maurice;  for  nearby  St.  Maurice  with 
his  Theban  legion  suffered  martyrdom 
for  the  name  of  Christ.  All  assumed 
the  cloak  and  robe,  the  girdle  and 
crooked  staff  of  hermits;  they  wore 
their  beards  long  and  their  hair  uncut. 
The  place  was  called  Ripaille  and  is 
about  five  miles  from  Thonon.  The 
Cardinal  of  Santa  Croce  on  his  way  to 
France  the  second  time  to  treat  for 
peace  put  in  here  with  his  ships. 
Amadeo  came  to  meet  him  through 
the  woods,  which  we  have  said  were 
surrounded  with  a  wall,  to  the  gate  on 
the  shore.  It  was  a  sight  worth  seeing 
which  posterity  will  hardly  believe. 
The  most  powerful  prince  of  the  age, 
who  was  an  object  of  fear  to  the 
French  and  Italians  alike,  who  had 
worn  robes  of  gold  and  been  sur- 
rounded by  throngs  of  courtiers,  who 
had  been  preceded  by  axes  and  fol- 
lowed by  troops  of  armed  men  and  a 
throng  of  the  powerful,  now  received 
the  Apostolic  Legate  clad  in  mean  and 
humble  garments  preceded  by  only  six 
hermits  and  followed  by  a  few  priests. 
They  seemed  a  company  deserving  of 
reverence.  The  hermits  wore  on  their 
breasts  a  gold  cross,  the  only  sign  of 
noble  rank  they  retained.  Everything 
else  indicated  scorn  of  the  world.  The 
Cardinal  and  Amadeo  embraced  and 
kissed  with  warm  affection.  The  Car- 
dinal could  not  sufficiently  admire  and 
praise  the  altered  life  of  the  prince. 
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though  he  was  suspicious  of  the  change 
and  feared  what  was  common  talk,  that 
Amadeo  forsooth  hoped  to  be  pope 
and  for  that  reason  had  become  a 
hermit. 

Amadeo  remained  in  the  hermitage 
wearing  this  garb  for  about  eight  years. 
Although  he  had  delegated  the  cares 
of  government  to  his  son,  he  had  the 
more  important  matters  referred  to 
himself.  He  did  not  resign  the  title  of 
duke  nor  did  he  trust  money  matters 
to  any  one  else. 

Meantime  the  delegates  at  Basle, 
thoroughly  angry  at  Eugenius,  decided 
to  depose  him.  When  they  were  unable 
to  do  this,  because  there  were  not 
enough  bishops  present,  Amadeo  sent 
to  the  Council  all  the  bishops,  abbots, 
and  distinguished  clergy  of  his  domain. 
By  their  efforts  the  deposition  of  Eu- 
genius was  finally  extorted  from  the 
Council  and  shortly  afterwards  by  the 
decree  of  the  Council  (which  Eugenius 
had  already  dissolved)  Amadeo  him- 
self was  called  to  the  papacy.  Eugenius, 
before  he  was  deposed,  had  transferred 
the  Council  from  Basle  to  Ferrara  that 
it  might  meet  there  with  the  Greeks 
whose  union  with  the  Roman  Church 
was  then  under  discussion.  But  this 
change  of  place  did  not  please  all  nor 
was  Eugenius's  deposition  acceptable 


to  kings  and  princes.  Most  of  the  world 
stood  by  him.  The  Germans  declared 
themselves  neutral.  Only  Savoy,  the 
Swiss,  and  some  few  dioceses  recog- 
nized the  deposition  of  Eugenius  and 
the  elevation  of  Amadeo.  .  .  . 

When  Amadeo  had  spent  the  sum- 
mer and  the  following  winter  at  Basle 
without  his  pontificate  being  recog- 
nized by  the  Christian  kings,  he  finally 
returned  to  Savoy  the  next  spring  and 
soon  after  summoned  the  Council  to 
come  to  him  from  Basle  since  the 
fathers  were  expelled  from  there  by 
imperial  edict.  Finally  when  he  real- 
ized he  was  despised  by  all  and  had  no 
hope  of  commanding  obedience,  when 
Eugenius  was  long  since  dead  and 
Nicholas  V  had  been  elected  in  his 
place,  he  decided  on  the  mediation  of 
Charles,  King  of  France,  to  give  peace 
to  the  Church.  He  renounced  the 
papacy,  was  reconciled  with  Nicholas, 
whom  he  acknowledged  as  the  true 
pope,  and  received  from  him  the 
cardinalate  and  post  of  Apostolic 
Legate  in  Philip's  dominions  so  long 
as  he  should  live,  taking  the  title  of 
Cardinal  of  Santa  Sabina.  In  this  dig- 
nity he  finally  died  and  was  buried  at 
Ripaille.  He  would  have  been  deemed 
both  fortunate  and  wise  had  he  not 
been  a  fool  in  his  old  age.  .  .  . 


XIX.  Heresy  and  Inquisition 


THE  medieval  Inquisition  which  developed  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  as  an  effort  to  control  heresy  in  Christendom  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  voluminous  documentary  and  secondary  studies  both  pro  and  con 
through  succeeding  centuries.  This  historical  phenomenon  has  been  in- 
vestigated with  more  misrepresentation  and  erroneous  judgment  than  per- 
haps any  other  subject  in  Church  history.  No  contemporary  Church 
historian  would  unqualifiedly  defend  the  ferreting  out  and  punishing  of 
heretics,  whether  by  Church  or  state,  as  a  legitimate  expression  in  any 
way  of  Christian  ideals.  The  inquisitorial  method  went  against  the  earlier 
Christian  tradition  which  disassociated  the  use  of  violence  from  religious 
procedures.  It  was,  as  the  Jesuit  James  Broderick  has  said,  "a  horrible 
and  hateful  thing,  a  grave  backsliding,  not  of  the  Church,  but  of  church- 
men, which  no  Catholic  ought  now  to  lift  a  finger  to  defend,  except  from 
exaggeration  or  the  too  obvious  efforts  ...  to  turn  it  to  controversial  ad- 
vantage." 

The  Inquisition  developed  as  a  result  of  the  growth  of  Albigensian 
heretics  in  southern  France  and  northern  Italy.  This  late  medieval 
Manicheism  was  a  reaffirmation  of  the  two  principles  of  good  and  evil  in 
the  world  with  resulting  applications  of  unnatural  vices  among  the  people. 
The  papacy  employed  Cistercian  and  Dominican  legates  without  success, 
then  launched  a  crusade  to  exterminate  the  heresy.  The  policy  of  TREAT- 
MENT OF  HERETICS  (No.  89)  was  enacted  at  the  Council  of  Toulouse  in 
1229  and  its  decrees  were  formulated  to  curtail  the  influence  of  the 
Albigcnsians.  Later  councils  followed  the  spirit  of  Toulouse  in  dealing  with 
other  heretics,  and  the  third  Council  of  the  Lateran  decreed  that  force 
should  be  used.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  historical  accuracy  to  note  that 
these  organized  heresies  were  judged  to  be  criminal  attacks  on  the  religious 
and  social  common  good  in  an  age  when  faith  and  truth  were  held  as 
sacrosanct  as  democracy,  public  health,  or  national  security  are  today. 
Another  factor  was  that  public  opinion  demanded  harsh  penalties,  as  a 
vestige  of  barbarities  still  extant  in  Europe,  for  civil  and  heretical  crimes. 

Bernard  Gui  recorded  an  impression  of  the  nature  and  life  of  THE 
WALDENSIAN  HERETICS  (No.  90)  and  reveals  clearly  the  contemporary 
opinion  of  the  danger  of  heretics  to  the  purity  of  Christian  life.  The 
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Waldensians  derived  from  Peter  Waldo,  merchant  of  Lyons,  who  organ- 
ized the  "Poor  Men  of  Lyons"  as  a  protest  against  the  worldly  display  and 
secularism  of  some  contemporary  churchmen.  Some  Waldensians  stressed 
evangelical  perfection;  others  soon  were  preaching  without  permission  a 
purified  Christianity,  in  many  ways  a  forerunner  of  Puritanism,  which 
denied  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  was  based  on  an  untraditional 
claim  of  individual  lay  right  to  consecrate,  absolve,  and  interpret  the 
Gospels. 

The  English  priest-theologian  John  Wycliffe  (1384)  in  like  manner 
preached  a  popular  heretical  Christianity  based  on  the  Scriptures  as  the 
chief  rule  of  faith,  and  a  denial  of  the  validity  of  papal  primacy,  monastic 
vocation,  and  Transubstantiation.  One  of  his  many  tracts,  ON  INDUL- 
GENCES AND  PENANCE  (No.  97),  advocated  the  renouncing  of  the  granting 
of  indulgences  and  confession.  His  followers,  the  Lollards,  spread  his  doc- 
trines for  some  forty  years  after  his  condemnation  by  the  Church.  His  ideas 
were  carried  into  Bohemia  where  John  Huss  became  the  apostle  and  martyr 
of  a  national,  anti-German,  revolutionary  movement.  Lollards  and  Huss- 
ites both  advanced  doctrines  later  assimilated  by  Protestant  sects.  Wyc- 
liffe's  vernacular  translation  of  the  Bible  was  condemned  by  the  Council 
of  Oxford  in  1382  because  of  altered  words  and  omitted  passages.  The 
hoary  myths  about  the  Church  prohibiting  the  laity  from  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  arose  from  this  condemnation,  are  no  longer  seriously  con- 
sidered, since  evidence  abounds  of  vernacular  translations  in  all  ages  of  the 
Church,  with  the  proper  precautions  that  they  be  authorized  and  uncor- 
rupted  versions.  Pre-Wycliffe  English  versions,  for  example,  are  extant 
from  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  Wycliffe's  contribution  was  the 
placing  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  hands  of  everyone,  and  the  encouraging  of 
all  to  make  individual  interpretations,  with  the  resulting  religious  disunity 
that  followed  in  the  wake  of  such  a  procedure. 
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89.  The  Treatment  of  Heretics,  J 229-1235 

Selection  A  from  Conciliengeschichte,  trans,  by  Brother  Conrad 
Zimmermann,  O.S.B.  (Freiburg  im  Breisgau:  B.  Herder,  1886), 
V,  980-986;  selection  B  from  Original  Sources  of  European 
History,  edited  by  Edward  P.  Cheyney  (Philadelphia:  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1902),  HI,  14-15;  17-18; 
selection  C  from  Siimma  Theologica,  trans,  by  Fathers  of 
English  Dominican  Province  (New  York:  Benziger  Brothers, 
Inc.,  1947),  II,  1226-1227. 


A.    REGULATIONS    OF    THE    SYNOD    OF 

TOULOUSE   CONCERNING  THE 

INQUISITION,    1229 

1.  BISHOPS  must  bind  under  oath 
when  necessary  in  each  parish,  within 
and  outside  a  city,  a  priest  and  two  or 
more  lay  people  of  good  reputation  to 
diligently,  faithfully,  and  often  search 
out  heretics  in  their  parishes,  in- 
dividual suspicious  houses,  subter- 
ranean rooms  and  additions  to  houses, 
and  other  hiding  places.  If  they  dis- 
cover a  heretic,  follower,  patron,  or 
protector  of  heretics,  they  must,  tak- 
ing precaution  that  they  do  not  escape, 
quickly  notify  the  bishop  and  mayor 
of  the  place  or  his  bailiff  so  they  will 
be  duly  punished  (command  of  the 
episcopal  inquisition  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  synods  of  Verona, 
Bourges,  Narbonne,  and  the  twelfth 
general  synod). 

2.  Exempt  abbots,  who  are  not  sub- 
ject to  episcopal  jurisdiction,  must  act 
in  the  same  way  as  the  bishops. 

3.  The  governors  of  the  respective 
districts  should  order  diligent  search 
of    country    residences,    houses,    and 
forests  for  heretics  and  destroy  their 
hiding  places. 

4.  Whoever,  allowing  a  heretic  to 
stay  on  his  property  either  for  money 
or  any  other  cause,  if  he  confesses  or 
is  convicted,  loses  his  property  for- 
ever and  his  body  is  handed  over  to 
the  civil  authority  for  punishment. 

5.  He  also  is  subject  to  legal  punish- 


ment whose  property,  although  with- 
out his  knowledge  but  by  negligence, 
has  become  an  abode  of  heretics. 

6.  The  house   where   a  heretic   is 
found  must  be  torn   down   and  the 
property  must  be  confiscated. 

7.  The  bailiff  who  lives  in  a  suspi- 
cious place  and  is  not  diligent  in  search- 
ing for  heretics  loses  his  office  and  is 
not  permitted  to  be  employed  either 
there  or  in  any  other  place. 

8.  In  order  to  prevent  an  innocent 
person  from  being  punished  or  slander- 
ously accused  of  heresy  we  command 
that  no  one  shall  be  punished  as  a 
heretic  or  follower  of  heresy  before  he 
is  so  declared  by  a  bishop  or  other 
clerical  persons. 

9.  All  are  permitted  to  search  for 
heretics  in  others'  territories,  and  the 
bailiffs  must  help  them.  The  king  can, 
accordingly,  search  for  heretics  in  the 
territory  of  the  count  of  Toulouse,  and 
the  count  of  Toulouse  in  the  king's 
land. 

10.  If    one    who    is    tainted    with 
heresy  voluntarily  gives  up  the  heresy 
he  is  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
house  where  he  formerly  lived  in  case 
the    house   was    under    suspicion   of 
heresy.   He   must  be   moved  into   a 
Catholic   house   which   is   free   from 
suspicion.  Besides,  he  must  wear  two 
crosses  on  his  coat;  the  one  on  the 
right  and  the  other  on  the  left,  and  of 
a  different  color  from  his  coat.  Such 
persons  cannot  hold  public  office  or 
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be  admitted  to  legal  actions  unless  they 
are  fully  re-instated  after  due  penance 
by  the  pope  or  his  legate. 

11.  Whoever  has  involuntarily  re- 
turned to  the  Church,  through  fear  of 
death  or  for  any  other  reason,  must  be 
imprisoned  by  the  bishop  so  he  can 
perform  his  penance  or  not  be  able  to 
seduce   others.    Whoever   retains    his 
property  must,  by  order  of  the  prelate, 
provide  for  his  own  necessities.  If  he 
possesses    nothing,    then    the    prelate 
must  provide  for  him. 

12.  All  members  of  a  parish  shall 
vow  to  the  bishop  under  oath  that  they 
will  preserve  the  Catholic  faith  and  will 
persecute  heretics  according  to  their 
power.   This   oath   must   be   renewed 
every  two  years. 

13.  Males   and  females  who  have 
attained  the  use  of  reason  must  confess 
their  sins  to  a  priest  three  times  a  year, 
or   with   their   priest's   permission    to 
another  priest.  They  must  perform  the 
imposed  penances  humbly  and  accord- 
ing to  their  strength  and  receive  the 
holy  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  three 
times  a  year.  Whoever  does  not  do  this 
is  under  suspicion  of  being  a  heretic. 

14.  Lay  people  are  not  permitted  to 
possess  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  only  the  Psalter,  Breviary, 
or   the   Little   Office   of   the   Blessed 
Virgin,  and  these  books  not  in  the 
vernacular  language. 

15.  Whoever  is  accused  of  heresy 
or  is  only  suspected  of  heresy  is  not 
permitted  to  practice  his  profession  as 
a  doctor.  When  a  sick  person  has  re- 
ceived   Holy    Communion    from    his 
priest   he    must   be    careful    that   no 
heretic  or  one  suspected  of  heresy  visit 
him,  for  terrible  things  have  already 
happened  through  such  visits.  .  .  . 

17.  No  prelate,  baron  or  other  su- 
periors shall  entrust  the  office  of  bailiff 
or  steward  to  any  heretic  or  follower 
of  heresy,  nor  keep  in  his  service  one 
who  has  been  condemned  or  suspected 
of  heresy. 


18.  He  is  accused  of  heresy  or  is 
suspected  of  heresy  who  has  been 
legally  proved  by  good  and  honorable 
people  before  a  bishop  of  having  a  bad 
reputation.  .  .  . 

42.  Women  who  own  castles  or 
fortresses  are  not  permitted  to  marry 
enemies  of  the  faith  and  the  peace.  .  .  . 

44.  Whoever  is  too  poor  to  employ 
a  lawyer  has  to  be  provided  with  one 
if  necessary  by  the  curia. 

45.  Pastors  must  explain  these  regu- 
lations to  their  parishioners  four  times 
a  year. 

B.    OLD    LOW    GERMAN     LAWS    AGAINSI 
HERESY,  DER  SACHSENSPIEGEL, 

1215-1235 

WHERE  persons  are  believed  to  be 
heretics,  they  shall  be  accused  before 
the  spiritual  court,  for  they  should  in 
the  first  place  be  tried  by  ecclesiastics. 
When  they  are  convicted  they  shall  be 
taken  in  hand  by  the  secular  court, 
which  shall  sentence  them  as  is  right; 
that  is  to  say,  they  shall  be  burned  at 
the  stake.  If,  however,  the  judge  pro- 
tects them,  or  makes  any  illegal  con- 
cessions and  does  not  sentence  them, 
he  shall  be  excommunicated,  and  that 
in  the  most  severe  form.  This  shall  be 
done  by  a  bishop.  The  delinquent 
judge  shall,  moreover,  be  judged  by 
his  superior  temporal  judge,  if  he  have 
one,  as  he  himself  should  have  judged 
the  heretic.  In  case  a  feudal  prince  docs 
not  bring  heretics  to  judgment,  but 
protects  them,  the  ecclesiastical  court 
shall  excommunicate  him.  If  such 
prince  does  not  yield  within  the  space 
of  a  year,  his  bishop,  who  excommuni- 
cated him,  shall  report  his  evil  deeds  to 
the  pope  and  the  length  of  time  he  has 
remained  excommunicated  for  the 
same.  Then  shall  he  [the  pope]  with 
propriety  deprive  him  of  his  princely 
office  and  of  all  his  dignities.  The  pope 
shall  bring  his  sentence  to  the  notice 
of  his  king  and  his  other  judges.  These 
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shall  substantiate  the  sentence  of  the 
pope  with  their  sentence.  The  offender 
shall  be  deprived  of  all  his  goods,  his 
fiefs  and  all  his  worldly  honors.  Thus 
shall  lords  and  poor  men  be  judged. 
The  fitness  of  this  is  thus  shown. 

There  was  once  a  pope  at  Rome 
called  Zacharias.  In  his  time  there  was 
a  king  of  France  called  Lescandus  who 
protected  the  heretics  unlawfully.  He 
was  king  before  King  Pippin,  King 
Charles'  father.  Him  the  pope  deposed 
from  his  kingship  and  from  all  his 
honors,  and  Pippin  became  king  in  his 
stead  during  his  natural  life.  We  read, 
too,  that  Pope  Innocent  deposed  King 
Otto  of  the  Roman  Empire  on  account 
of  his  ill  deeds.  This  the  popes  have  a 
right  to  do,  as  God  spake  to  Jeremiah, 
saying,  "1  have  set  thee  over  all  the 
nations  and  over  all  the  kingdoms  to 
judge." 

C.    ST.    THOMAS    AQUINAS:     "WHETHER 
HERETICS   ARE    TO   BE   TOLERATED" 

11-11,  O.  11,  Art.  3 

We  proceed  thus  to  the  Third 
Article: 

Objection  1.  It  seems  that  heretics 
ought  to  be  tolerated.  For  the  Apostle 
says  (2  Tim.  2:24,  25):  The  servant 
of  the  Lord  must  not  wrangle  .  .  .  with 
modesty  admonishing  them  that  resist 
the  truth,  if  peradventure  God  may 
give  them  repentance  to  know  the 
truth,  and  they  may  recover  themselves 
from  the  snares  of  the  devil.  Now  if 
heretics  are  not  tolerated  but  put  to 
death,  they  lose  the  opportunity  of  re- 
pentance. Therefore  it  seems  contrary 
to  the  Apostle's  command. 

Obj.  2.  Further,  whatever  is  neces- 
sary in  the  Church  should  be  tolerated. 
Now  heresies  are  necessary  in  the 
Church,  since  the  Apostle  says  ( 1  Cor. 
11:19):  There  must  be  .  .  .  heresies, 
that  they  who  are  reproved,  may  be 
manifest  among  you.  Therefore  it  seems 
that  heretics  should  be  tolerated. 

Obj.  3.  Further,   the   Master   com- 


manded his  servants  (Matth.  13:30) 
to  suffer  the  cockle  to  grow  until  the 
harvest,  i.e.,  the  end  of  the  world,  as 
a  gloss  explains  it.  Now  holy  men  ex- 
plain that  the  cockle  denotes  heretics. 
Therefore  heretics  should  be  tolerated. 

On  the  contrary,  The  Apostle  says 
(Tit.  3:10,  11):  A  man  that  is  a 
heretic,  after  the  first  and  second  ad- 
monition, avoid:  knowing  that  he,  that 
is  such  an  one,  is  subverted. 

I  answer  that,  With  regard  to  here- 
tics two  points  must  be  observed:  one, 
on  their  own  side;  the  other,  on  the 
side  of  the  Church.  On  their  own  side 
there  is  the  sin,  whereby  they  deserve 
not  only  to  be  separated  from  the 
Church  by  excommunication,  but  also 
to  be  severed  from  the  world  by  death. 
For  it  is  a  much  graver  matter  to  cor- 
rupt the  faith  which  quickens  the  soul, 
than  to  forge  money,  which  supports 
temporal  life.  Wherefore  if  forgers  of 
money  and  other  evil-doers  are  forth- 
with condemned  to  death  by  the  secu- 
lar authority,  much  more  reason  is 
there  for  heretics,  as  soon  as  they  are 
convicted  of  heresy,  to  be  not  only 
excommunicated  but  even  put  to  death. 

On  the  part  of  the  Church,  how- 
ever, there  is  mercy  which  looks  to 
the  conversion  of  the  wanderer,  where- 
fore she  condemns  not  at  once,  but 
after  the  first  and  second  admonition, 
as  the  Apostle  directs:  after  that,  if 
he  is  yet  stubborn,  the  Church  no 
longer  hoping  for  his  conversion,  looks 
to  the  salvation  of  others,  by  excom- 
municating him  and  separating  him 
from  the  Church,  and  furthermore  de- 
livers him  to  the  secular  tribunal  to  be 
exterminated  thereby  from  the  world 
by  death.  For  Jerome  commenting  on 
Gal.  5:9,  A  little  leaven,  says:  Cut  off 
the  decayed  flesh,  expel  the  mangy 
sheep  from  the  fold,  lest  the  whole 
house,  the  whole  paste,  the  whole 
body,  the  whole  flock,  burn,  perish, 
rot,  die.  Arius  was  but  one  spark  in 
Alexandria,  but  as  that  spark  was  not 
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at  once  put  out,  the  whole  earth  was 
laid  waste  by  its  flame. 

Reply  Obj.  1.  This  very  modesty 
demands  that  the  heretic  should  be  ad- 
monished a  first  and  second  time;  and 
if  he  be  unwilling  to  retract,  he  must 
be  reckoned  as  already  subverted,  as 
we  may  gather  from  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  quoted  above. 

Reply  Obj.  2.  The  profit  that  ensues 
from  heresy  is  beside  the  intention  of 
heretics,  for  it  consists  in  the  constancy 
of  the  faithful  being  put  to  the  test, 
and  makes  us  shake  off  our  sluggish- 
ness, and  search  the  Scriptures  more 
carefully,  as  Augustine  states  (De  Gen. 
cont.  Manich.  1:1).  What  they  really 
intend  is  the  corruption  of  the  faith, 
which  is  to  inflict  very  great  harm 


indeed.  Consequently  we  should  con- 
sider what  they  directly  intend,  and 
expel  them,  rather  than  what  is  beside 
their  intention,  and  so,  tolerate  them. 
Reply  Obj.  3.  According  to  Decret. 
xxiv.  (qu.  3,  can  Notandum),  to  be 
excommunicated  is  not  to  be  uprooted. 
A  man  is  excommunicated,  as  the 
Apostle  says  (1  Cor.  5:5),  that  his 
spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  Our 
Lord.  Yet  if  heretics  be  altogether  up- 
rooted by  death,  this  is  not  contrary  to 
Our  Lord's  command,  which  is  to  be 
understood  as  referring  to  the  case 
when  the  cockle  cannot  be  plucked  up 
without  plucking  up  the  wheat,  as  we 
explained  above  (0.  10,  A.  8,  ad  1), 
when  treating  of  unbelievers  in 
general. 
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THE  sect  and  heresy  of  the  Walden- 
sians  began  in  about  the  year  1170 
A.D.  Its  founder  was  a  certain  citizen  of 
Lyons,  named  Waldes  or  Waldo,  from 
whom  his  followers  were  named.  He 
was  a  rich  man,  who,  after  having 
given  up  all  his  wealth,  determined  to 
observe  poverty  and  evangelical  per- 
fection, in  imitation  of  the  apostles. 
He  caused  to  be  translated  into  the 
French  tongue,  for  his  use,  the  Gos- 
pels, and  some  other  books  of  the 
Bible,  and  also  some  authoritative  say- 
ings of  Saints  Augustine,  Jerome, 
Ambrose,  and  Gregory,  arranged  un- 
der titles,  which  he  and  his  followers 
called  "sentences."  They  read  these 
very  often,  and  hardly  understood 
them,  since  they  were  quite  unlettered, 
but,  infatuated  with  their  own  interpre- 
tation, they  usurped  the  office  of  the 


apostles,  and  presumed  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  the  streets  and  public  places. 
And  the  said  Waldes  or  Waldo  con- 
verted many  people,  both  men  and 
women,  to  a  like  presumption,  and 
sent  them  out  to  preach  as  his  dis- 
ciples. 

Since  these  people  were  ignorant 
and  illiterate,  they,  both  men  and 
women,  ran  about  through  the  towns, 
and  entered  the  houses.  Preaching  in 
public  places  and  also  in  the  churches, 
they,  especially  the  men,  spread  many 
errors  around  about  them. 

They  were  summoned,  however,  by 
the  archbishop  of  Lyons,  the  Lord 
Jean  aux  Belles-Mains,  and  were  for- 
bidden such  great  presumption,  but 
they  wished  by  no  means  to  obey  him, 
and  cloaked  their  madness  by  saying 
that  it  was  necessary  to  obey  God 
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rather  than  man.  They  said  that  God 
had  commanded  the  apostles  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  all  men,  applying  to 
themselves  what  was  said  to  the  apos- 
tles whose  imitators  and  successors 
they  boldly  declared  themselves  to  be, 
by  a  false  profession  of  poverty  and 
the  feigned  image  of  sanctity.  They 
scorned  the  prelates  and  the  clergy,  be- 
cause they  abounded  in  riches  and 
lived  in  pleasantness. 

So  then,  by  this  arrogant  usurpation 
of  the  office  of  preaching,  they  became 
masters  of  error.  Admonished  to  cease, 
they  disobeyed  and  were  declared  con- 
tumacious, and  then  were  excommuni- 
cated and  expelled  from  that  city  and 
their  country.  Finally  in  a  certain 
council  which  was  held  at  Rome  before 
the  Lateran  council,  since  they  were 
obstinate,  they  were  judged  schismatic, 
and  then  condemned  as  heretics.  Thus, 
multiplied  upon  the  earth,  they  dis- 
persed themselves  through  that  prov- 
ince, and  through  the  neighboring 
regions,  and  into  Lombardy.  Separated 
and  cut  off  from  the  Church,  mingling 
with  other  heretics  and  imbibing  their 
errors,  they  mixed  the  errors  and 
heresies  of  earlier  heretics  with  their 
own  inventions.  .  .  . 

The  principal  heresy,  then,  of  the 
aforesaid  Waldensians  was  and  still 
remains  the  contempt  for  ecclesiastical 
power.  Excommunicated  for  this  rea- 
son, and  delivered  to  Satan,  they  were 
precipitated  into  innumerable  errors, 
and  mingled  the  errors  of  earlier  here- 
tics with  their  own. 

The  erring  followers  and  sacrilegious 
masters  of  this  sect  hold  and  teach  that 
they  are  not  subject  to  the  lord  pope  or 
Roman  pontiff  or  to  any  prelates  of 
the  Roman  Church,  declaring  that  the 
Roman  Church  has  persecuted  and 
condemned  them  unjustly  and  un- 
deservedly. Also  they  assert  that  they 
cannot  be  excommunicated  by  the 
Roman  pontiff  and  the  prelates,  and 


that  they  ought  not  to  obey  any  of 
them  when  they  order  or  command 
the  followers  and  teachers  of  the  said 
sect  to  abandon  or  abjure  it,  although 
this  sect  has  been  condemned  as 
heretical  by  the  Roman  Church. 

Also,  they  hold  and  teach  that  all 
oaths,  whether  in  justice  or  otherwise, 
without  exception  and  explanation,  are 
forbidden  by  God,  and  illicit  and  sin- 
ful, interpreting  thus  in  an  excessive 
and  unreasonable  sense  the  words  of 
the  holy  Gospel  and  of  Saint  James  the 
Apostle  against  swearing.  Neverthe- 
less, the  swearing  of  oaths  is  lawful 
and  obligatory  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
claring the  truth  in  justice,  according 
not  only  to  the  same  doctrine  of  the 
saints  and  doctors  of  the  Church  and 
the  tradition  of  the  same  holy  Cath- 
olic Church,  but  also  to  the  decree  of 
the  Church  published  against  the  afore- 
said error:  "If  any  of  these  should  re- 
ject the  religious  obligation  of  taking 
an  oath  by  a  damnable  superstition, 
and  should  refuse  to  swear,  from  this 
fact  they  may  be  considered  heretics." 

It  should  be  known,  however,  that 
these  Waldensians  give  themselves  dis- 
pensations in  the  matter  of  taking 
oaths;  they  have  the  right  to  swear  an 
oath  to  avoid  death  for  themselves  or 
for  another,  and  also  in  order  not  to 
betray  their  fellows,  or  reveal  the 
secret  of  their  sect.  For  they  say  that 
it  is  an  inexpiable  crime  and  a  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  to  betray  a 
"perfect"  member  of  their  sect. 

Also,  from  this  same  fount  of  error, 
the  said  sect  and  heresy  declares  that 
all  judgment  is  forbidden  by  God,  and 
consequently  is  sinful,  and  that  any 
judge  violates  this  prohibition  of  God, 
who  in  whatever  case  and  for  whatever 
cause  sentences  a  man  to  corporal 
punishment,  or  to  a  penalty  of  blood, 
or  to  death.  In  this,  they  apply,  with- 
out the  necessary  explanation,  the 
words  of  the  holy  Gospel  where  it  is 
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written:  "Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not 
judged,"  and  'Thou  shalt  not  kill," 
and  other  similar  texts;  they  do  not 
understand  these  or  know  either  their 
meaning  or  their  interpretation,  as  the 
Holy  Roman  Church  wisely  under- 
stands them  and  transmits  them  to  the 
faithful  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  fathers  and  doctors,  and  the  de- 
cisions of  canon  law. 

Also,  the  aforesaid  sect,  wandering 
from  the  straight  and  narrow  path, 
does  not  accept  or  consider  valid  the 
canonical  sanctions  and  the  decretals 
and  constitutions  of  the  supreme  pon- 
tiffs, and  the  regulations  concerning 
fasts  and  the  celebration  of  feast  days, 
and  the  decrees  of  the  fathers,  but 
scorns,  rejects,  and  condemns  them. 

Also,  more  perniciously  in  error 
concerning  the  sacrament  of  penance 
and  the  power  of  keys,  the  aforesaid 
heretics  say,  hold,  and  teach  that  they 
have  power  from  God  alone  and  from 
no  other,  just  as  the  apostles  had  from 
Christ,  of  hearing  the  confessions  of 
the  men  and  women  who  wish  to  con- 
fess to  them  and  be  absolved  and  have 
penances  imposed  on  them.  And  they 
hear  the  confessions  of  such  people 
and  absolve  them  and  impose  pen- 
ances, although  they  are  not  priests  or 
clerics  ordained  by  any  bishop  of  the 
Roman  Church,  but  are  simply  lay- 
men. They  do  not  confess  that  they 
hold  such  power  from  the  Roman 
Church,  but  rather  deny  it,  and  in 
fact  they  hold  it  neither  from  God  nor 
from  His  Church,  since  they  are  out- 
side the  Church,  and  are  now  cut  off 
from  that  Church  outside  which  there 
is  no  true  penitence  or  salvation. 

Also,  the  aforesaid  sect  and  heresy 
ridicule  the  indulgences  which  are 
made  and  given  by  the  prelates  of  the 
Church  and  declare  that  they  are 
worthless. 

They  are  in  error  indeed  concerning 
the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  say- 


ing, not  publicly  but  secretly,  that  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar  the  bread 
and  wine  do  not  become  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  if  the  priest  who  cele- 
brates or  consecrates  is  a  sinner;  and 
they  consider  any  man  a  sinner  who 
does  not  belong  to  their  sect.  Also, 
they  say  that  the  consecration  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  may  be  made 
by  any  just  person,  although  he  be  a 
layman  and  not  a  priest  ordained  by  a 
Catholic  bishop,  provided  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  their  sect.  They  even  believe  the 
same  thing  concerning  women,  if  they 
are  of  their  sect,  and  so  they  say  that 
every  holy  person  is  a  priest.  .  .  . 

Also,  they  declare  that  there  are 
three  ranks  in  their  church,  deacons, 
priests,  and  bishops,  and  that  the 
power  of  each  of  these  comes  from 
them  only,  and  not  from  the  Roman 
Church.  They  believe  that  the  holy 
orders  of  the  Roman  Church  are  not 
from  God,  but  from  human  tradition 
and  so  they  falsely  deceive  when  they 
profess  that  they  believe  that  there  are 
in  the  holy  church  (meaning  their 
own)  the  holy  orders  of  the  episcopate, 
the  priesthood,  and  the  diaconate.  .  .  . 

These  three  doctrines,  however, 
they  do  not  make  known  indifferently 
to  their  "believers,"  but  the  "perfect" 
of  this  sect  hold  them  among  them- 
selves; namely  that  miracles  of  the 
saints  are  not  true,  that  prayers  should 
not  be  made  to  them,  and  that  their 
feasts  should  not  be  celebrated,  except 
Sunday,  the  feasts  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin Mary,  and,  some  add,  the  feasts  of 
the  apostles  and  evangelists. 

They  teach  these  and  other  insane 
and  erroneous  doctrines,  which  follow 
by  necessity  from  those  which  precede 
them,  secretly  to  their  "believers"  in 
their  conventicles.  They  also  preach 
to  them  on  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
and  other  sacred  writings,  which  these 
masters  of  error,  who  do  not  know 
how  to  be  the  disciples  of  truth,  dis- 
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tort  by  their  interpretation.  For  preach- 
ing is  absolutely  forbidden  to  laymen. 
It  should  be  known,  also,  that  this 
sect  formerly  had  and  held  many  other 
errors,  and  still  in  certain  regions  is 
said  to  hold  them  secretly,  such  as 
those  concerning  the  celebration  of 
the  mass  on  Holy  Thursday,  described 
above,  and  the  abominable  and  pro- 
miscuous coupling  of  men  and  women, 
under  cover  of  darkness,  and  con- 
cerning the  apparition  of  cats,  sprin- 
kling with  the  tail,  and  certain  others 
described  more  fully  in  the  little  sum- 
maries written  on  this  subject. 

Something  should  be  said  concern- 
ing the  practices  and  way  of  life  of  the 
Waldensian  heretics,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  known  and  recognized. 

Jn  the  first  place,  then,  it  should  be 
known  that  the  Waldensians  have  and 
establish  for  themselves  one  superior 
whom  they  call  their  "majoral"  and 
whom  all  must  obey,  just  as  all  Cath- 
olics obey  the  lord  pope. 

Also,  the  Waldensians  eat  and  drink 
at  common  meals.  Also  those  who  can 
and  will,  fast  on  Mondays  and  Wednes- 
days; those  who  fast,  however,  eat 
meat.  Also,  they  fast  on  Fridays,  and 
during  Lent,  and  then  they  abstain 
from  meat  in  order  not  to  give  scandal 
to  others,  since  they  say  that  to  eat 
meat  on  any  day  whatsoever  is  not  a 
sin,  because  Christ  did  not  prohibit 
the  eating  of  meat,  nor  order  anyone 
to  abstain  from  it. 

Also,  after  they  have  been  received 
into  this  society,  which  they  call  a 
"fraternity,"  and  have  promised  obedi- 
ence to  their  superior,  and  that  they 
will  observe  evangelical  poverty,  from 
that  time  they  should  observe  chastity 
and  should  not  own  property,  but 
should  sell  all  that  they  possess  and 
give  the  price  to  the  common  fund, 
and  live  on  alms  which  are  given  to 
them  by  their  "believers"  and  those 
who  sympathize  with  them.  And  the 


superior  distributes  these  among  them, 
and  gives  to  each  one  according  to 
his  needs. 

Also,  the  Waldensians  recommend 
continence  to  their  believers.  They  con- 
cede, however,  that  burning  passion 
ought  to  be  satisfied,  in  whatever 
shameful  way,  interpreting  the  words 
of  the  Apostle  [Paul]  "It  is  better  to 
marry  than  to  burn"  to  mean  that  it 
is  better  to  appease  desire  by  any 
shameful  act  than  to  be  tempted  in- 
wardly in  the  heart.  This  doctrine  they 
keep  very  secret,  however,  in  order 
not  to  seem  vile  to  their  "believers." 

Also,  they  have  collections  made  by 
their  "believers"  and  friends,  and  what 
is  given  and  received  they  take  to  their 
superior. 

Also,  each  year  they  hold  or  cele- 
brate one  or  two  general  chapters  in 
some  important  town,  as  secretly  as 
possible,  assembling,  as  if  they  were 
merchants,  in  a  house  hired  long  be- 
fore by  one  or  more  of  the  "believers." 
And  in  those  chapters  the  superior  of 
all  orders  and  disposes  matters  con- 
cerning the  priests  and  deacons  and 
concerning  those  sent  to  different  parts 
and  regions  to  their  "believers"  and 
friends  to  hear  confessions  and  to  col- 
lect alms.  He  also  receives  the  account 
of  receipts  and  expenses. 

Also,  they  do  not  work  with  their 
hands  after  they  have  been  made  "per- 
fect," nor  do  they  do  any  work  for 
profit,  except  perchance  in  case  it  is 
necessary  to  dissimulate,  so  that  they 
may  not  be  recognized  and  appre- 
hended. 

Also,  they  commonly  call  them- 
selves brothers,  and  they  say  that  they 
are  the  poor  of  Christ  or  the  poor  of 
Lyons. 

Also,  they  hypocritically  insinuate 
themselves  into  the  society  of  the  re- 
ligious and  of  the  clergy,  so  that  they 
may  conceal  themselves,  and  they  be- 
stow gifts  or  presents  upon  them  and 
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pay  them  reverence  and  services  so 
that  they  may  obtain  a  freer  oppor- 
tunity for  themselves  and  theirs  to 
hide,  to  live,  and  to  injure  souls. 

Also,  they  frequent  the  churches 
and  sermons,  and  in  all  externals  con- 
duct themselves  with  religion  and  com- 
punction, and  strive  to  use  unctuous 
and  discreet  language. 

Also,  they  say  many  prayers  during 
the  day,  and  they  instruct  their  "be- 
lievers" that  they  should  pray  as  they 
do,  and  with  them.  This  is  their  manner 
of  praying:  on  bended  knees,  they  bow 
down  on  a  bench  or  on  something  like 
it,  and  so,  on  their  knees,  bowed  down 
to  the  ground,  they  all  remain  praying 
in  silence  for  as  long  as  it  takes  to  say 
the  "Our  Father"  thirty  or  forty  times 
or  more.  They  do  this  regularly  each 
day,  when  they  are  with  their  "be- 
lievers" and  sympathizers,  with  no 
strangers  present,  before  and  after 
dinner,  before  and  after  supper,  at 
night  when  they  go  to  bed,  before  they 
lie  down;  also  in  the  morning  when 
they  arise,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
both  in  the  morning  and  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Also,  they  say  and  teach  and  recog- 
nize no  other  prayer  besides  the  "Our 
Father."  They  have  no  regard  for  the 
salutation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  "Hail, 
Mary,"  or  for  the  Apostles'  Creed,  "I 
believe  in  God,"  for  they  say  that  these 
have  been  arranged  or  composed  by 
the  Roman  Church  and  not  by  Christ. 
They  keep,  however,  seven  articles  of 
the  faith  on  divinity,  seven  on  human- 
ity, and  the  ten  commandments  of  the 
Decalogue,  and  the  seven  works  of 
mercy.  They  have  arranged  and  com- 
posed these  in  a  sort  of  resume  and  in 
a  certain  way,  and  they  say  and  teach 
them  thus.  They  glory  exceedingly  in 
this  and  they  show  themselves  im- 
mediately ready  to  answer  concern- 
ing their  faith. 

They  can  thus  easily  be  detected  in 


this  way:  "Say  for  me  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  as  the  Catholic  Church  says  it, 
since  it  contains  all  the  articles"  and 
then  they  answer:  "I  do  not  know  it, 
because  no  one  has  taught  me 
thus.".  .  . 

Also,  they  tell  their  "believers"  that 
they  should  in  no  way  betray  them  to 
chaplains  or  clerics  or  religious  or 
inquisitors,  because,  if  they  should  be 
known,  they  would  be  seized.  They  are 
pursued  by  the  inquisitors  and  those  of 
the  Roman  Church  unjustly,  they  say 
to  their  "believers,"  because  it  is  they 
who  serve  God  and  observe  the  com- 
mandments of  God  and  practice  pov- 
erty and  evangelical  perfection,  just  as 
Christ  and  the  apostles  did.  They  say 
that  they  themselves  know  the  truth 
and  the  way  of  God  better  than  the 
chaplains  and  the  clerics  and  the  re- 
ligious of  the  Roman  Church,  who 
persecuted  them  through  ignorance  of 
the  truth.  .  .  . 

One  can  distinguish  two  categories 
in  this  sect;  there  are  the  "perfect," 
and  these  are  properly  called  Walden- 
sians.  These,  previously  instructed,  arc 
received  into  their  order  according  to 
a  special  rite,  so  that  they  may  know 
how  to  teach  others.  These  "perfect" 
claim  that  they  possess  nothing  of  their 
own,  neither  houses  nor  possessions 
nor  furnishings.  Moreover,  if  they  had 
had  wives  before,  they  give  them  up 
when  they  are  received.  They  say  that 
they  are  the  successors  of  the  apostles, 
and  are  the  masters  and  confessors  of 
the  others.  They  travel  through  the 
country,  visiting  and  confirming  their 
disciples  in  error.  Their  disciples  and 
"believers"  supply  them  with  neces- 
sities. Wherever  the  "perfect"  go,  the 
"believers"  spread  the  news  of  their 
arrival,  and  many  come  to  the  house, 
where  they  are  admitted  to  see  and 
hear  them.  All  sorts  of  good  things  to 
eat  and  drink  are  brought  to  them,  and 
their  preaching  is  heard  in  assemblies 
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which  gather  chiefly  at  night,  when 
others  are  sleeping  or  resting. 

The  "perfect,"  moreover,  do  not 
immediately  in  the  beginning  reveal  the 
secrets  of  their  error.  First  they  say 
what  the  disciples  of  Christ  should  be 
like,  according  to  the  words  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  the  apostles.  Only  those, 
they  say,  should  be  the  successors  of 
the  apostles  who  imitate  and  hold  to 
the  example  of  their  life.  On  this  basis, 
they  argue  and  conclude  that  the  pope, 
the  bishops  and  prelates,  and  clergy, 
who  possess  the  riches  of  this  world 
and  do  not  imitate  the  sanctity  of  the 
apostles,  are  not  true  pastors  and 
guides  of  the  Church  of  God,  but 
ravening  and  devouring  wolves,  to 
whom  Christ  did  not  deign  to  entrust 
His  spouse  the  Church,  and  so  they 
should  not  be  obeyed.  They  also  say 
that  an  impure  person  cannot  purify 
another,  nor  can  one  who  is  bound 
loose  another,  nor  can  an  accused 
person  influence  a  judge,  already 
angered  against  him,  in  favor  of 
another  accused  person.  One  who  is 
on  the  road  to  perdition  cannot  lead 
another  to  heaven.  In  this  way,  they 
slander  the  clergy  and  the  prelates,  in 
order  to  render  them  odious,  so  that 
they  will  not  be  believed  or  obeyed. 

The  Waldensians,  then,  commonly 
say  and  teach  to  their  "believers"  cer- 
tain things  which  seem  good  and 
moral,  concerning  the  virtues  that 
should  be  practiced,  the  good  works 
that  should  be  done,  and  the  vices  to 
be  avoided  and  fled  from.  Thus  they 
are  more  readily  listened  to  in  other 
matters,  and  they  ensnare  their 
hearers.  For  they  say  that  one  should 
not  lie,  since  everyone  who  lies  slays 
his'  soul,  according  to  the  Scripture; 
also  that  one  should  not  do  to  another 
what  he  would  not  want  done  to  him. 
One  should  obey  the  commandments 
of  God.  One  should  not  swear  in  any 
case  because  God  has  forbidden  all 


taking  of  oaths,  saying  in  the  Gospel: 
"Swear  not  at  all;  neither  by  heaven; 
for  it  is  God's  throne:  Nor  by  the 
earth  for  it  is  the  footstool  of  His  feet, 
nor  by  any  other  creature,  because  a 
man  cannot  make  one  hair  white  or 
black,  but  let  your  speaking  be  yea, 
yea,  and  nay,  nay;  for  whatever  is 
more  than  these  comes  of  evil."  These 
words  make  a  great  impression  on  their 
"believers"  and  they  receive  no  further 
interpretation  of  them.  .  .  . 

Also,  when  they  preach  on  the  Gos- 
pels and  the  Epistles,  or  on  the  ex- 
amples or  sayings  of  the  saints,  they 
allege:  "This  is  written  in  the  Gospel 
or  in  the  Epistle  of  Saint  Peter  or  Saint 
Paul  or  Saint  James,  or  the  writings  of 
such  and  such  a  saint  or  doctor,"  so 
that  what  they  say  may  be  more 
readily  accepted  by  their  hearers. 

Moreover,  they  ordinarily  have  the 
Gospels  and  the  Epistles  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  also  in  Latin,  since  some 
of  them  understand  it.  Some  also  know 
how  to  read,  and  sometimes  they  read 
from  a  book  those  things  which  they 
say  and  preach.  Sometimes  they  do  not 
use  a  book,  especially  those  who  do 
not  read,  but  they  have  learned  these 
things  by  heart.  .  .  . 

Also,  they  teach  their  "believers" 
that  true  penitence  and  the  purgatory 
of  sins  are  only  in  this  life  and  not  in 
another.  And  so  they  instruct  their  "be- 
lievers" to  confess  their  sins  to  them, 
and  they  hear  confessions,  and  ab- 
solve those  who  confess  to  them,  and 
impose  penances  on  them,  consisting 
usually  of  fasting  on  Friday  and  of 
saying  the  "Our  Father."  They  say 
that  they  have  this  power  from  God, 
just  as  the  apostles  had. 

Also,  according  to  them,  when  souls 
leave  their  bodies,  those  which  should 
be  saved  go  immediately  to  heaven, 
and  those  which  should  be  damned 
immediately  go  to  hell.  There  is  no 
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other  place  for  souls,  after  this  life, 
except  paradise  or  hell. 

Also  they  say  that  the  prayers  which 
are  said  for  the  dead  are  of  no  avail 
for  them,  because  those  who  are  in 
paradise  do  not  need  them,  and  for 
those  who  are  in  hell  there  is  no  re- 
demption. 

Also,  when  they  hear  confessions, 
they  tell  those  who  are  confessing  that 
they  should  not  reveal,  when  they  con- 
fess to  priests,  that  they  have  made 
confessions  to  those  Waldensians. 

It  should  be  known  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  interrogate  and 
examine  the  Waldensians,  and  to  get 
the  truth  about  their  errors  from  them, 
because  of  the  deception  and  duplicity 
with  which  they  answer  questions,  in 
order  not  to  be  caught.  .  .  . 

This  is  the  way  they  do  it.  When 
one  of  them  is  arrested  and  brought 
for  examination,  he  appears  un- 
daunted, and  as  if  he  were  secure  and 
conscious  of  no  evil  in  himself.  When 
he  is  asked  if  he  knows  why  he  has 
been  arrested,  he  answers  very  sweetly 
and  with  a  smile,  "My  Lord,  I  should 
be  glad  to  learn  the  reason  from  you." 
Asked  about  the  faith  which  he  holds 
and  believes,  he  answers,  "I  believe 
everything  that  a  good  Christian  ought 
to  believe."  Questioned  as  to  whom  he 
considers  a  good  Christian,  he  replies, 
"Who  believes  as  Holy  Church  teaches 
him  to  believe."  When  he  is  asked 
what  he  means  by  "Holy  Church,"  he 
answers,  "My  lord,  that  which  you  say 
and  believe  is  the  Holy  Church."  If  you 
say  to  him,  "I  believe  that  the  Holy 
Church  is  the  Roman  Church,  over 
which  the  lord  pope  rules,  and  under 
him,  the  prelates,"  he  replies,  "I  be- 
lieve it,"  meaning  that  he  believes  that 
you  believe  it. 

Interrogated  concerning  the  articles 
in  which  he  believes,  such  as  the  In- 
carnation of  Christ,  His  Resurrection 
and  Ascension,  he  promptly  answers, 


"I  firmly  believe."  Asked  if  he  believes 
that  in  the  Mass  the  bread  and  wine 
are  transubstantiated  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  by  the  words  of  the 
priest  and  by  the  divine  power,  he 
says,  "Should  I  not,  indeed,  believe 
this?"  If  the  inquisitor  says,  "I  do  not 
ask  if  you  should  believe,  but  if  you 
do  not  believe,"  he  replies,  "I  believe 
whatever  you  and  other  good  doctors 
command  me  to  believe.".  .  . 

When  he  is  questioned  concerning 
this  deception  and  many  others  like  it, 
and  asked  to  answer  explicitly  and 
directly,  he  replies,  "If  you  will  not 
interpret  what  I  say  simply  and  sanely, 
then  1  do  not  know  how  1  should  an- 
swer you.  I  am  a  simple  and  illiterate 
man.  Do  not  try  to  ensnare  me  in  my 
words."  If  you  say  to  him,  "If  you  are 
a  simple  man,  answer  simply,  without 
dissimulation,"  he  says,  "Willingly." 

Then  if  you  say,  "Will  you  swear 
that  you  have  never  learned  anything 
contrary  to  the  faith  which  we  say  and 
believe  to  be  true,"  he  answers  some- 
what timorously,  "If  I  ought  to  swear, 
I  shall  willingly  swear."  "I  am  not 
asking  whether  you  ought  to  swear, 
but  whether  you  will  swear."  Then  he 
replies,  "If  you  command  me  to  swear, 
I  shall  swear."  1  say  to  him,  "I  do  not 
compel  you  to  swear,  because,  since 
you  believe  that  it  is  forbidden  to  take 
an  oath,  you  will  put  the  blame  on  me 
for  compelling  you;  but  if  you  want  to 
swear,  I  shall  listen."  Then  he  answers, 
"Why  should  I  swear  then,  if  you  will 
not  command  me?"  "To  remove  the 
suspicion  that  you  are  reputed  to  be  a 
Waldensian  heretic  who  believes  that 
all  swearing  of  oaths  is  unlawful  and 
sinful."  He  then  replies,  "How  ought  I 
to  swear?"  You  say,  "Swear  as  you 
know."  He  answers,  "My  lord,  I  do 
not  know,  unless  you  teach  me."  "If  I 
should  have  to  swear,  then  with  hand 
upraised,  and  touching  the  holy  Cos- 
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pels  of  God,  I  should  say,  'I  swear  by 
these  holy  Gospels  that  I  have  never 
learned  or  believed  anything  contrary 
to  the  faith  which  the  holy  Roman 
Church  believes  and  holds.'"  Then, 
trembling  and  as  if  he  did  not  know 
how  to  form  the  words,  he  stammers 
over  them,  he  stops,  as  if  interrupted, 
and  he  puts  in  words,  to  avoid  the 
direct  formula  of  the  oath,  but  uses 
certain  expressions,  which  are  not 
swearing,  so  that  he  will  seem  to  have 
sworn.  .  .  . 

If,  however,  one  of  these  heretics 
consents  to  swear  simply,  then  you 
should  say  to  him,  "If  you  now  swear 
in  order  to  be  released,  you  should 
know  that  one  oath  or  two  or  ten  or  a 
hundred  are  not  enough  for  me,  but 
as  many  as  T  shall  ask.  For  I  know 
that  you  are  dispensed,  and  are  per- 
mitted a  certain  number  of  oaths  when 
compelled  by  necessity,  so  that  you 


may  free  yourself  or  others.  But  I 
mean  to  require  of  you  oaths  without 
number  and,  moreover,  if  I  have 
witnesses  against  you,  your  oaths  will 
profit  you  nothing.  And  then  you  have 
stained  your  conscience  by  swearing 
contrary  to  its  dictates  and  because  of 
this  you  will  not  escape." 

I  have  seen  some  of  them  who,  in 
such  great  anxiety,  confessed  their 
errors,  in  order  to  escape.  Others, 
however,  then  declared  openly  that,  if 
it  would  be  of  no  avail  for  their  escape 
to  swear  once  or  a  certain  number  of 
times  and  no  more,  they  refused  to 
swear  at  all,  and  said  that  all  swear- 
ing is  unlawful  and  sinful.  And  when 
one  of  them  was  asked  why  he  wished 
to  swear,  if  he  considered  it  unlawful, 
he  replied:  "I  wish  to  deliver  myself 
from  death  by  doing  this,  and  to  con- 
serve my  life,  and  T  shall  do  penance 
afterward  for  my  sin." 


97.  Wycliffe:  Indulgences  and  Penance  (Fourteenth  Century) 

From  T/Y/C/A  ami  Trcati\cs  of  John  tic  Wycliffe,  D.I).   (London:    Blackburn  and   Pardon, 
1845),  pp.  174-180. 


ALITHIA.  We  have  here  touched  on 
the  subject  of  indulgences;  and  as  the 
granting  of  these  appears  to  me  quite 
in  accordance  with  this  blasphemous 
presumption  of  the  friars,  T  could  wish 
that  you  would  say  something  on  this 
topic. 

PHRONESIS.  As  the  pride  of  those 
who  hate  God  ever  tends  upward,  so 
although  the  fountain  head  of  heresy 
and  sin  takes  its  rise  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  darkness,  the  rivulet  of  the 
friars  strives  unnaturally  to  raise  itself 
above  its  source.  I  confess  that  the  in- 
dulgences of  the  pope,  if  they  are  what 
they  are  said  to  be,  are  a  manifest 
blasphemy,  inasmuch  as  he  claims  a 
power  to  save  men  almost  without 


limit,  and  not  only  to  mitigate  the 
penalties  of  those  who  have  sinned,  by 
granting  them  the  aid  of  absolution 
and  indulgences,  that  they  may  never 
come  to  purgatory,  but  to  give  com- 
mand to  the  holy  angels,  that  when 
the  soul  is  separated  from  the  body, 
they  may  carry  it  without  delay  to  its 
everlasting  rest. 

The  friars  give  a  color  to  this 
blasphemy,  by  saying  that  Christ  is 
omnipotent,  and  excels  all  his  good 
angels,  and  that  the  pope  is  his  plenary 
vicar  on  earth,  and  so  possesses  in 
everything  the  same  power  as  Christ 
in  his  humanity.  It  is  here  that  lawyers, 
in  common  with  the  friars,  cry  as 
wolves,  and,  contradicting  themselves, 
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say  that  when  they  consider  the  power 
of  this  God  upon  earth  they  cannot 
lift  up  their  face  to  heaven.  Whence, 
to  declare  the  power  of  the  pope,  the 
false  brethren,  according  to  the  secrets 
of  their  faith,  proceed  as  follows: 

They  suppose,  in  the  first  place,  that 
there  is  an  infinite  number  of  supererog- 
atory merits,  belonging  to  the  saints, 
laid  up  in  heaven,  and  above  all,  the 
merit  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  save  an  infinite 
number  of  other  worlds,  and  that,  over 
all  this  treasure,  Christ  hath  set  the 
pope.  Secondly,  that  it  is  his  pleasure 
to  distribute  it,  and,  accordingly,  he 
may  distribute  therefrom  to  an  in- 
finite extent,  since  the  remainder  will 
still  be  infinite.  Against  this  rude 
blasphemy  I  have  elsewhere  inveighed. 
Neither  the  pope  nor  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  can  grant  dispensations  or  give 
indulgences  to  any  man,  except  as  the 
Deity  has  eternally  determined  by  his 
just  counsel.  But  we  are  not  taught  to 
believe  that  the  pope,  or  any  other 
man,  can  have  any  color  of  justice  to 
adduce  for  so  doing;  therefore,  we 
are  not  taught  that  the  pope  has  any 
such  power.  .  .  . 

This  doctrine  is  a  manifold  blas- 
phemy against  Christ,  inasmuch  as  the 
pope  is  extolled  above  his  humanity 
and  deity,  and  so  above  all  that  is 
called  God — pretensions  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  declarations  of  the 
apostle,  agree  with  the  character  of 
Antichrist;  for  he  possesses  Caesarean 
power  above  Christ,  who  had  not 
where  to  lay  his  head.  In  regard  to 
spiritual  power,  so  far  as  the  humanity 
of  Christ  is  concerned,  it  would  seem 
that  the  pope  is  superior  to  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  for  it  behoved  Christ  to 
suffer  the  most  bitter  passion  for  the 
salvation  of  man;  and  we  believe,  that 
on  the  ground  of  the  Divine  justice, 
men  attain  to  whatever  happiness  may 
be  theirs  by  virtue  of  Christ's  passion. 


But  this  renegade  says,  that  it  is  allow- 
able that  he  should  live  as  luxuriously 
as  he  may  choose,  and  that,  by  the  bare 
writing  of  one  of  his  scribes,  he  can 
introduce  wonders,  without  limit,  into 
the  church  militant!  Who,  then,  can 
deny  his  being  extolled  above  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  in  whose  life  we  read  not 
that  Christ,  or  any  one  of  his  apostles, 
granted  such  absolutions  or  indul- 
gences? Yet,  had  such  power  been  at 
their  command,  it  is  on  many  grounds 
probable  that  they  would  not  have 
been  absolutely  idle  in  the  use  of  it, 
especially  when  Christ  condemns  the 
slothful  servant,  for  not  trafficking  with 
the  talent  entrusted  to  him;  and  he  re- 
quires at  the  hand  of  the  prelate  the 
souls  committed  to  his  care,  and  lost 
through  his  negligence,  as  appears 
from  the  third  chapter  of  Ezekiel. 
Which  alternative,  then,  should  we 
maintain,  that  Christ  and  his  apostles 
possessed  no  such  power,  or  that  they 
were  culpable  in  hoarding  such  treas- 
ure, in  place  of  bringing  it  forth  for 
the  good  of  the  church?  But  what 
greater  insanity  than  to  adopt  such  a 
conclusion! 

Similar  in  its  folly  is  the  doctrine 
which  teaches,  that  the  pope  dispenses 
those  same  merits  of  the  saints,  for  the 
service  of  men,  to  any  extent,  accord- 
ing to  his  pleasure.  For  it  behoves 
Christ  to  do  more,  both  on  his  own 
part,  to  fulfil  the  claims  of  justice;  and 
on  that  of  the  sinner,  whom  it  becomes 
him  to  affect,  imparting  grace  to  him, 
that  he  may  prove  worthy  of  the  Divine 
assistance. 

The  same  may  be  said  concerning 
the  fiction  of  the  keys  of  Antichrist, 
for  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  believer 
should  insist  on  the  foundation  of  this 
pretension,  since  the  argument  will  be 
found  to  be  one  without  sequence. 
Christ,  they  say,  granted  to  Peter,  the 
apostle  in  the  nearest  degree  following 
his  own  example,  such  power  over  the 
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keys,  and  therefore  we  ought,  in  the 
same  manner,  to  concede  to  Anti- 
christ, who,  in  word  and  deed,  is  still 
more  pre-eminently  his  opposite,  as 
great,  or  even  greater,  power  in  the 
church!  Christ  gave  to  Peter,  and  to 
others  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the 
law  of  God,  power  of  judging  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  that  knowledge,  both 
in  binding  and  loosing,  agreeably  to 
the  church  triumphant.  But,  now,  this 
renegade  will  not  be  regulated  by  the 
mind  of  the  church  above,  nor  by  any 
authority;  but,  as  might  be  expected 
from  Antichrist,  he  sets  forth  new  laws, 
and  insists,  under  pain  of  the  heaviest 
censure,  that  the  whole  church  militant 
shall  believe  in  them;  so  that  anything 
determined  therein,  shall  stand  as 
though  it  were  a  part  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Tn  such  infinite  blasphemies  is  the 
infatuated  church  involved,  especially 
by  the  means  of  the  tail  of  this  dragon 
— that  is,  the  sects  of  the  friars — who 
labor  in  the  cause  of  this  illusion,  and 
of  other  Luciferian  seductions  of  the 
church.  But  arise,  O  soldiers  of  Christ! 
be  wise  to  fling  away  these  things, 
along  with  the  other  fictions  of  the 
prince  of  darkness,  and  put  ye  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  confide,  un- 
doubtedly, in  your  own  weapons,  and 
sever  from  the  church  such  frauds  of 
Antichrist,  and  teach  the  people  that 
in  Christ  alone,  and  in  his  law,  and  in 
his  members,  they  should  trust;  that 
in  so  doing,  they  may  be  saved  through 
his  goodness,  and  learn  above  all 
things  honestly  to  detect  the  devices  of 
Antichrist! 

ALITHIA.  You  would  oblige  me  now 
by  stating  your  views  of  the  sacrament 
of  penance.  To  define  it  seems  difficult, 
for  it  is  said  that  penitence  hath  three 
parts,  like  a  harp,  namely,  contrition 
of  heart,  confession  with  the  mouth, 
and  satisfaction  by  deeds — and  its 
genus,  accordingly,  is  not  easily  speci- 


fied, these  three  things  being  diverse 
in  genus. 

PHRONESIS.  It  appears  to  me  that 
penitence  consists  in  the  condition  of 
the  mind,  and  that  these  other  things, 
which  are  called  the  parts  of  penitence, 
are  its  accidents,  which  go  together  to 
form  its  completeness.  Contrition  be- 
longs to  the  mind  alone,  and  is  not  an 
object  of  sense,  inasmuch  as  the  con- 
trite confess  to  the  Lord.  And  this  de- 
partment of  penitence,  though  little 
esteemed,  is  yet  of  the  greatest  virtue, 
so  that  without  it  the  rest  avail  noth- 
ing. Confession  is  made  up  of  this 
feeling,  and  of  oral  utterance  made  to 
God  alone.  And  thus  the  fathers  under 
the  old  law,  in  common  with  those  of 
the  New  Testament,  were  accustomed 
to  confess.  Penitence,  in  the  sense  of 
satisfaction  by  works,  is  made  up  of 
the  two  former,  together  with  a  con- 
fession made  to  the  priest  in  private. 

Now  from  a  regard  to  gain,  it  is  to 
this  last  view  of  penitence  that  we  give 
most  attention.  But  whether  this  third 
kind  is  necessary  to  salvation,  or  on 
what  authority  it  was  introduced,  is 
with  many  a  matter  of  dispute.  But  we 
must  confide  on  this  point  in  John, 
who,  in  his  gloss  on  the  decrees,  says, 
after  stating  many  opinions  which  he 
censures,  that  Innocent  III  invented 
it,  and  to  confirm  it,  established  the 
law  "Omnis  utriusque  sexus,"  which 
is  set  forth  in  the  fifth  decretal.  But  in 
my  opinion,  as  I  have  explained  at 
length,  it  would  be  better  for  the 
church  did  she  content  herself  with  the 
first  and  second  kinds  of  penitence  as 
above  mentioned.  But  though  the 
third  form  (confession  to  a  priest)  is 
injurious  to  many,  and  is  the  cause  of 
many  evils  to  both  parties  (the  priest 
and  the  one  confessing),  nevertheless 
it  brings  many  good  results  to  the 
church,  and  since  it  might  possibly  be 
well  conducted,  it  appears  to  me  that 
it  may  be,  by  supposition,  necessary, 
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and  so  really  necessary,  forasmuch  as 
many,  through  shame  of  being  obliged 
to  confess  the  sin,  and  of  submitting 
to  the  penance  enjoined,  and  from 
the  fear  of  being  obliged  to  make  con- 
fession of  what  they  have  done  else- 
where, are  deterred  from  repeating 
their  sin. 

No  one  can  believe  that  a  man  may 
not  be  saved  without  confession  of 
this  kind,  for,  otherwise,  all  the  dead 
from  Christ's  ascension  to  the  time  of 
Innocent  111  are  lost — a  horrible  thing 
to  believe.  Rather  do  we  think,  that  a 
much  greater  number  are  lost  under 
the  law  of  that  pope  on  this  subject, 
than  would  ever  have  been  lost  for  the 
want  of  it.  Besides,  it  generally  hap- 
pens that  he  who  absolves  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  magnitude  of  the 
sin  confessed,  just  as  he  knows  not  if 
the  man  who  is  confessing  be  contrite; 
though  he  is  well  aware  that  unless  he 
be  so,  his  sin  is  not  removed.  How, 
then,  can  he  utter  falsehoods  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  and  so  impudently 
absolve  sin,  and  enjoin  a  penance 
which  he  cannot  know  as  being  pro- 
portioned to  the  transgression?  Neither 
is  it  lawful  to  burden  the  church  with 
new  traditions,  especially  such  as  are 
of  a  suspicious  character,  for  what  we 
have  is  already  sufficient.  And  the 
laws  about  confession  in  the  Scripture 
have  served  us  well  enough  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years.  On  what 
ground,  then,  is  it  that  without  a  law 
a  third  kind  of  penitence  has  been  in- 
troduced in  a  manner  so  unlikely?  It 
appears  to  me,  that  this  papal  law  is 
to  be  admitted  as  far  as  the  discretion 
of  the  person  who  confesses  may  deem 
profitable. 

ALITHIA.  I  see,  brother,  that  you 
allow  but  little  weight  to  this  papal 
law;  and  it  seems  to  me,  that  for  the 
same  reason,  you  would  make  light  of 
the  absolution  from  penalty  and  guilt, 
and  the  full  remission  of  sin  granted 


by  the  pope,  and  of  that  burden  of  sin 
which  the  prelate  often  aggravates  by 
fulminating  his  horrible  excommunica- 
tions, and  so  the  decision  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  on  such  matters,  would  fall 
to  the  ground. 

PHRONESIS.  The  observations  you 
make  seem  to  involve  much  truth,  in- 
asmuch as  in  the  Scriptures,  without 
any  additions  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
court,  it  is  sufficiently  set  forth  how 
every  man  should  regulate  his  life.  And 
if  the  injunctions  of  Scripture  are  at- 
tended to,  it  follows  that  the  man  who 
lives  to  the  end  the  life  so  prescribed 
will  be  saved.  Hence  all  these  fictitious 
dogmas  are  generally  promulgated  to 
keep  the  people  in  subjection,  and  to 
detain  them  in  a  fallacious  obedience; 
and  a  blasphemous  covetousness  is 
the  damnable  root  of  the  whole  of 
them. 

Let  us  look,  then,  and  sec  what  is 
enjoined  and  commanded  by  the  Lord, 
in  the  law  of  perfect  liberty,  and  ob- 
serve it,  and  abstain  from  what  is  for- 
bidden, and  from  giving  attention  to 
laws  newly  ordained,  and  this  will  be 
enough.  Accordingly,  what  is  over  and 
above  is  not  only  evil  in  its  origin, 
but  is  itself  evil,  and  blinds  many.  Con- 
cerning all  vows,  promises,  and  other 
private  observances,  let  the  believer 
look  up  to  the  almighty  power  of  Jesus 
Christ;  let  him  bend  all  the  strength  of 
his  soul  to  living  henceforth  in  more 
perfectness,  so  as  to  be  serviceable  to 
the  church;  let  him  repent  of  his  past 
evil  life,  strengthen  within  him  the 
purpose  of  sinning  no  more;  and  this, 
in  my  opinion,  sufficeth  to  destroy  his 
guilt,  and  to  save  him,  whatever  our 
superiors  may  say  to  the  contrary.  But 
in  all  this,  let  the  believer  beware  of 
any  insincerity  toward  God.  With  re- 
gard to  the  words  in  Matthew  xvi., 
"Whatsoever  ye  bind,"  etc.,  let  the  be- 
liever demand  from  the  false  bishop 
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when  he  alleges  this  saying  of  our 
Lord's,  if  his  own  life  of  holiness,  by 
its  resemblance  to  the  life  of  Peter,  is 
such  as  to  make  him  a  true  vicar  of 
Peter.  If  the  presumptuous  hypocrite 
shall  impudently  affirm  that  it  is  so, 
ask  him  to  show  the  similarity  of  his 
life  to  that  of  Peter,  more  especially  in 
the  grace  given  him  to  work  miracles, 
and  in  the  lowliness  of  his  poverty. 


Peter  presumed  not  on  the  possession 
of  such  power,  how  then  can  this 
hypocrite  claim  it?  And  since  he  can- 
not prove  himself  a  true  vicar  of 
Christ,  or  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  what  is  it  to  him  that  Christ 
promised  this  power  to  the  blessed 
Peter,  seeing  he  is  neither  Peter,  nor 
by  the  lowness  and  holiness  of  his  life 
the  vicar  of  Peter? 


XX.  Intellectual  and  Social  Life 


IN  THE  two  evolutionary  centuries  of  transition  from  medieval  to  modern 
times  the  Church  suffered  from  a  decline  in  the  quality  of  theology  and 
philosophy,  and  lost  control  of  education  to  a  marked  degree.  The  Church 
also  became  the  object  of  attack  by  clerical  and  lay  humanists  who 
were  not  only  no  longer  in  her  service  but  openly  attacked  the  all  too 
obvious  abuses  and  weaknesses  of  ecclesiastical  life.  Several  of  the  leading 
humanists  of  the  period,  such  as  Dante,  Petrarch,  or  Chaucer,  remained 
Catholic  in  spirit,  but  another  group  of  renaissance  literary  figures  advo- 
cated, in  their  enthusiasm  for  a  revival  of  classical  law,  art,  and  letters, 
a  doctrinal  paganism  which  satirized  medieval  Christian  life  and  culture. 
They  were,  as  historians  point  out,  products  of  a  dynamic  secular  age  that 
was  changing  from  its  feudal  base  to  an  economic,  social,  and  political 
relativism  heralding  modern  times. 

The  decline  in  talent  from  thirteenth  century  standards  was  perhaps 
most  obvious  in  the  sacred  sciences.  The  study  of  ancient  languages  did 
bring  forth  new  literal  studies  of  Scripture  and  canonists  maintained  stand- 
ards in  their  discipline.  But  in  the  fields  of  philosophy  and  theology  a  de- 
cay of  scholasticism,  the  ascendancy  of  empirical  Occamism,  and  the 
vogue  of  Scotus'  voluntarism  brought  the  scholastic  method  into  disrepute 
for  its  endless  quibblings.  Nicholas  Cardinal  Cusa's  ON  LEARNED  IGNO- 
RANCE (No.  92)  was  a  good  example  of  the  intellectual  confusion  of  the 
times.  Cusa  erected  a  system  of  "coincidence  of  opposites"  in  which  he 
held  that  human  intelligence  cannot  know  either  truth  or  the  infinite.  True 
wisdom,  by  paradox,  is  a  knowledge  of  personal  ignorance. 

The  group  of  cynical,  satirical,  rhetorician  humanists  who  attacked 
the  Church  often  found  support  from  renaissance  popes  who,  infatuated 
by  their  "perfect"  literary  style,  employed  and  protected  them  in  the  col- 
lege of  apostolic  secretaries  and  the  Vatican  library.  A  Roman  Academy 
also  drew  the  more  extreme  votaries  of  paganism  and  heterodoxy  in  dogma 
and  politics.  One  of  their  number,  Bartolomeo  Platina  (1481),  wrote, 
under  the  patronage  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV  (1484),  the  earliest  manual  of 
papal  history,  THE  LIVES  OF  THE  POPES  (No.  93).  Here  he  employed  new 
methods  of  critical  study  to  advantage  despite  his  tendency  to  editorialize. 
At  the  same  time  he  assailed  and  ridiculed  some  of  the  popes,  especially 
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the  later  ones  such  as  Paul  II  (1471),  predecessor  of  Sixtus  IV,  who  had 
imprisoned  him  for  heresy,  conspiracy,  and  insolence.  Platina  was  typical 
of  what  Pastor  called  the  "false  renaissance,"  championed  by  adherents 
who  scarcely  without  exception  were  indifferent  to  religion:  "They  looked 
on  their  classical  studies,  their  ancient  philosophy,  and  the  faith  of  the 
Church  as  two  distinct  worlds,  which  had  no  point  of  contact.  From  con- 
siderations of  worldly  prudence  or  convenience  they  still  professed  them- 
selves Catholics,  while  in  their  hearts  they  were  more  or  less  alienated 
from  the  Church." 

A  more  popular  but  far  less  critical  approach  to  biography  was  pro- 
duced in  1470  by  the  Dominican  provincial  and  archbishop  of  Genoa, 
Jacopo  da  Voragine,  in  his  celebrated  Golden  Legend  or  LEGENDARY  OF 
THE  SAINTS  (No.  94).  This  humanist,  translator  of  the  first  Italian  Bible, 
and  with  Dante  an  early  formulator  of  the  Italian  language,  wrote  edifying 
lives  of  Christian  personalities  which  were,  with  the  Bible,  the  most 
popular  reading  of  the  late  middle  ages.  The  Golden  Legend,  so  called 
because  the  people  considered  it  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  while  far  from 
critical  historical  scholarship,  did  exercise  a  major  inspiration  for  artistic 
interpretation  during  the  following  three  centuries. 

Despite  the  blatant  paganism  of  so  much  humanistic  art  and  litera- 
ture of  the  period,  the  libertine  moral  standards  of  many  high  ecclesiastics 
and  lay  personages,  the  individualism  and  vanities  of  popes,  cardinals,  and 
rulers,  it  would  be  an  unbalanced  appraisal  to  conclude  that  popular  re- 
ligion suffered  an  equal  decline.  There  was  a  general  flourishing  of  popu- 
lar piety  amid  these  declines  which  have  received  the  more  generous 
attention.  The  faith  was  far  from  extinct  as  is  attested  by  the  new  churches, 
organization  of  religious  confraternities,  and  zeal  for  preaching,  religious 
drama,  and  artistic  decoration,  neo-pagan  and  super-human  as  renaissance 
aesthetics  were.  The  repeated  appeals  for  reform  throughout  this  period 
went  unheard  for  the  most  part  in  the  Church,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  domi- 
nated some  churchmen.  On  the  very  eve  of  the  Protestant  Revolt  which 
would  shake  such  deep-rooted  complacency,  a  social  survey  of  European 
Christendom  was  made  by  two  Italian  emissaries  of  Pope  Leo  X  (1521) 
traveling  to  Emperor  Charles  V.  Luigi  Cardinal  D'Aragona,  accompanied 
by  his  secretary,  Canon  Antonio  de  Beatis,  passed  through  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  France,  and  Upper  Italy  in  1517-1518.  The 
canon  recorded  their  journeys,  of  which  an  excerpt  on  Germany  is  here  in- 
cluded, in  an  "itinerario"  day  book,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  LUIGI  CARDINAL 
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D'ARAGONA  (No.  95).  Ludwig  von  Pastor  discovered  this  manuscript  as 
an  archival  deposit  in  the  National  Library  of  Naples  in  1893.  In  this  first- 
hand account  of  the  religious,  cultural,  and  social  state  of  Europe  at  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  age,  actual  condi- 
tions do  not  appear  in  stark  hues  of  partisan  blacks  and  whites.  Here 
rather  is  a  revealing  and  balanced  picture  of  both  a  fervent  and  a  de- 
clining Christian  culture  in  which  dangerous  tendencies  of  revolt  were 
not  apparent  to  a  typical  Italian  renaissance  apostolic  delegate  as  he 
passed  through  Germany  before  the  break. 


92.  Nicholas  Cardinal  Cusa:  On  Learned  Ignorance,  1440 

From  The  Portable  Medieval  Reader,  ed.  by  James  Bruce  Ross  and  Mary  Martin 
McLaughlin  (New  York:  The  Viking  Press,  1949),  pp.  667-675. 


WE  SEE  that,  by  divine  grace,  there  is 
within  all  things  a  certain  natural  de- 
sire to  be  better,  in  the  manner  which 
the  natural  condition  of  each  one  per- 
mits, and  that  those  beings  in  whom 
judgment  is  innate  act  toward  this  end 
and  have  the  necessary  instruments; 
this  is  in  accord  with  the  goal  of 
knowledge  so  that  the  longing  for  it 
may  not  be  vain,  and  that  it  may  be 
able  to  reach  repose  in  the  desired 
equilibrium  of  its  own  nature.  If,  by 
chance,  it  happens  otherwise,  that 
comes  necessarily  from  an  accident, 
as  when  sickness  warps  the  taste  or 
simple  opinion  warps  reasoning.  For 
this  reason  we  say  that  the  sound  and 
free  intellect  which  insatiably,  from  an 
innate  quest,  longs  to  attain  the  true 
by  examining  all,  knows  the  true  when 
it  apprehends  it  in  an  amorous  em- 
brace, for  we  do  not  doubt  the  perfect 
truth  of  that  which  all  sound  minds 
are  unable  to  reject. 

Now  all  those  who  investigate  judge 
of  the  uncertain  by  comparing  it  to  a 
reliable  presupposition  by  a  system  of 
proportion.  All  inquiry,  therefore,  is 
comparative,  using  the  means  of  pro- 


portion so  that  as  long  as  the  objects 
of  inquiry  can  be  compared  to  the 
presupposition  by  a  close  proportional 
reduction,  the  judgment  of  apprehen- 
sion is  easy;  but  if  we  have  need  of 
many  intermediaries,  then  difficulty 
and  trouble  arise.  This  is  well  known 
in  mathematics  where  the  first  proposi- 
tions are  easily  referred  to  the  first 
principles  which  are  very  well  known, 
but  the  later  ones,  since  they  need  the 
intermediary  of  the  first,  present  much 
more  difficulty.  All  inquiry,  therefore, 
consists  in  comparative  proportions, 
easy  or  difficult,  and  that  is  why  the 
infinite  as  infinite  escapes  all  propor- 
tion, is  unknown. 

Now  proportion,  since  in  any  thing 
it  expresses  agreement  together  with 
difference,  cannot  be  understood  with- 
out number.  Number  consequently  in- 
cludes all  that  is  susceptible  to  propor- 
tion. Number,  therefore,  does  not 
create  proportion  in  quantity  only  but 
in  all  those  things  which  in  any  way, 
by  substance  or  accident,  can  agree  or 
differ.  Hence  Pythagoras  judged  with 
vigor  that  everything  was  constituted 
and  understood  through  the  force  of 
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numbers.  But  the  precision  of  combi- 
nations in  material  things  and  the 
exact  adaption  of  the  known  to  the  un- 
known so  far  surpass  human  reason 
that  it  seemed  to  Socrates  that  he  knew 
nothing  except  his  ignorance,  and  the 
very  wise  Solomon  affirmed  that  all 
things  are  difficult  and  inexplicable  in 
language.  And  another  man  of  divine 
spirit  says  that  wisdom  is  hidden,  and 
also  the  seat  of  intelligence,  from  the 
eyes  of  the  living.  If,  therefore,  it  is 
true,  as  likewise  the  very  profound 
Aristotle  affirms  in  his  First  Philos- 
ophy, that  such  a  difficulty  befalls  us 
in  the  things  most  manifest  in  nature, 
like  owls  trying  to  see  the  sun,  since 
the  divine  in  us  is  certainly  not  vain, 
we  need  to  know  that  we  are  ignorant. 
If  we  can  attain  this  end  completely, 
we  shall  attain  "learned  ignorance." 
For  nothing  becomes  a  man,  even  the 
most  zealous,  more  perfectly  in  learn- 
ing than  to  be  found  very  learned  in 
ignorance  itself,  which  is  his  character- 
istic, and  anyone  will  be  the  more 
learned  the  more  he  knows  his  own  ig- 
norance. On  this  goal  of  learned  ig- 
norance 1  have  assumed  the  labor  of 
writing  a  few  words. 

Before  treating  the  greatest  doctrine, 
that  of  ignorance,  I  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  take  up  the  nature  of  "the 
quality  of  being  maximum"  (maxi- 
mitas).  Now  I  call  "maximum"  a  thing 
than  which  nothing  can  be  greater. 
Plenitude,  in  truth,  is  appropriate  to 
one;  that  is  why  unity  coincides  with 
"the  quality  of  being  maximum,"  and 
it  is  also  entity.  Now  if  such  unity  is 
absolute  universally,  beyond  all  rela- 
tion and  all  concreteness,  it  is  clear 
since  it  is  the  absolute  "quality  of  being 
maximum,"  that  nothing  is  opposed 
to  it.  And  so  the  absolute  maximum  is 
one,  which  is  all,  in  which  all  is,  be- 
cause it  is  the  maximum.  And  since 
nothing  is  opposed  to  it,  with  it  at  the 
same  time  coincides  the  minimum; 


wherefore  it  is  thus  in  everything.  And 
because  it  is  absolute,  then  it  is  actu- 
ally all  possible  being,  undergoing  no 
restrictions  from  things  and  imposing 
them  on  all. 

This  maximum  which  by  the  in- 
dubitable faith  of  all  nations  is  ac- 
cepted also  as  God,  I  shall,  in  my  first 
book  on  human  reason,  labor  to  seek, 
though  incomprehensible,  led  by  that 
One  who,  alone,  lives  in  inaccessible 
light. 

In  the  second  place,  as  the  absolute 
quality  of  being  maximum  is  absolute 
entity,  by  which  all  things  are  what 
they  are,  so  universal  unity  of  being 
comes  from  that  which  is  called  ab- 
solute maximum,  and  therefore  exists 
concretely  as  universe  whose  unity, 
indeed,  is  restricted  in  plurality  with- 
out which  it  cannot  be.  This  maximum, 
indeed,  although  in  its  universal  unity 
it  embraces  everything,  so  that  all 
which  comes  from  the  absolute  is  in 
it  and  it  is  in  all,  does  not,  however, 
have  subsistence  outside  of  plurality, 
in  which  it  is,  because  it  does  not  exist 
without  concreteness  from  which  it 
cannot  be  freed.  Concerning  this  max- 
imum, which  appears  as  the  universe, 
I  shall  add  some  remarks  in  my  second 
book. 

In  the  third  place,  the  maximum 
will  show  the  necessity  of  a  third  order 
of  consideration.  For,  as  the  universe 
subsists  concretely  only  in  plurality, 
we  shall  seek  in  the  multiple  things 
themselves,  the  maximum  one,  in 
whom  the  universe  subsists  most 
greatly  and  most  perfectly  both  in  its 
realization  and  in  its  end.  And  since 
this  universe  unites  itself  with  the  ab- 
solute, which  is  the  universal  goal,  be- 
cause it  is  the  end  which  is  most  per- 
fect and  beyond  all  our  capacities,  1 
shall  add  below  on  this  maximum,  at 
the  same  time  concrete  and  absolute, 
which  we  call  by  the  name  forever 
blessed  of  Jesus,  some  words  as  Jesus 
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Himself  shall  inspire.  He  who  wishes 
to  attain  the  meaning  of  what  I  am 
going  to  say,  must  raise  the  intelligence 
above  the  force  of  the  words  them- 
selves, rather  than  insist  on  the  proper- 
ties of  words,  which  cannot  be  adapted 
properly  to  such  great  intellectual 
mysteries.  It  is  necessary  to  use  in  a 
transcendental  fashion  the  examples 
which  my  hand  will  trace,  so  that  the 
reader,  leaving  aside  sensible  things, 
should  rise  easily  to  simple  intellectu- 
ality. 1  have  applied  myself  to  seeking 
this  way  with  ordinary  talents,  as 
clearly  as  I  could,  avoiding  any  rough- 
ness of  style,  to  lay  bare  the  root  of 
learned  ignorance,  making  it  manifest 
at  once  although  not  with  the  compre- 
hensible precision  of  truth. 

Because  it  is  clear  in  itself  that 
theie  is  no  proportion  of  the  infinite  to 
the  finite,  from  this  it  is  most  clear 
that  where  one  finds  something  which 
exceeds  and  something  which  is  ex- 
ceeded, one  does  not  arrive  at  the 
simple  maximum,  since  what  exceeds 
and  what  is  exceeded  are  finite  objects 
while  the  simple  maximum  is  neces- 
sarily infinite.  No  matter  what  has  been 
given,  if  it  is  not  the  simple  maximum 
itself,  it  is  clear  that  a  greater  one  can 
be  given. 

And  because  we  find  that  equality 
permits  degrees,  so  that  a  certain  thing 
is  more  equal  to  one  than  to  another, 
according  to  the  points  of  agreement 
and  difference,  in  genus,  in  species,  of 
place,  of  influence,  and  of  time,  with 
similar  things,  it  is  clear  that  one  can- 
not find  two  or  more  objects  similar 
and  equal  to  such  a  point  that  objects 
more  similar  still  cannot  exist  in  in- 
finite number.  Let  the  measures  and 
the  objects  measured  be  as  equal  as 
they  can  be,  there  will  always  be  dif- 
ferences. Therefore,  our  finite  intel- 
lect cannot,  by  means  of  similitude, 
understand  with  precision  the  truth  of 
things.  For  truth,  existing  in  a  certain 


indivisible  nature,  is  not  either  more  or 
less,  and  all  that  is  not  true  itself  is 
not  able  to  measure  it  with  precision; 
thus  what  is  not  circle  cannot  measure 
the  circle  whose  being  consists  in 
something  indivisible.  Therefore  the 
understanding,  which  is  not  truth, 
never  attains  truth  with  such  precision 
that  it  cannot  be  attained  more  pre- 
cisely by  the  infinite;  for  it  is  to  truth 
as  the  polygon  is  to  the  circle;  the 
greater  the  number  of  angles  inscribed 
in  the  polygon,  the  more  it  will  be 
like  the  circle,  but  nevertheless  it  is 
never  made  equal  to  the  circle,  even 
if  one  multiplies  the  angles  infinitely, 
unless  it  breaks  down  into  identity 
with  the  circle.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  we  know  nothing  concerning  the 
truth  except  that  we  know  it  to  be  in- 
comprehensible precisely  as  it  is;  for 
truth  being  absolute  necessity,  which 
cannot  be  more  or  less  than  it  is,  pre- 
sents itself  to  our  understanding  as 
possibility.  Therefore,  the  quiddity  of 
things,  which  is  the  truth  of  beings,  is 
unattainable  in  its  purity;  all  philos- 
ophers have  sought  it,  none  has  found 
it,  such  as  it  is;  and  the  more  we  shall 
be  profoundly  learned  in  this  ignorance, 
the  more  we  shall  approach  truth  itself. 
Our  ancestors  assert  with  one  voice 
that  faith  is  the  beginning  of  under- 
standing. For  in  every  discipline  cer- 
tain things  are  presupposed  as  first 
principles  which  are  apprehended  by 
faith  alone  and  from  which  springs 
the  comprehension  of  the  matters 
treated.  Every  man  who  wishes  to  raise 
himself  to  knowledge  must  necessarily 
believe  in  the  things  without  which  he 
cannot  raise  himself.  As  Isaiah  says: 
"Unless  you  believe,  you  will  not  un- 
derstand." Faith,  therefore,  comprises 
in  herself  all  that  is  intelligible.  Under- 
standing is  the  explication  of  faith. 
Understanding  is,  therefore,  directed 
by  faith,  and  faith  is  developed  by 
understanding.  Where  there  is  no 
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sound  faith,  there  is  no  true  under- 
standing. It  is  clear  to  what  conclusion 
error  in  principle  and  fragility  in  foun- 
dations lead.  There  is  no  faith  more 
perfect  than  the  truth  itself,  which  is 
Jesus.  Who  does  not  understand  that 
the  most  excellent  gift  of  God  is  per- 
fect faith?  The  apostle  John  says  that 
faith  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Word  of 
God  leads  us  to  truth,  in  order  that 
we  may  become  sons  of  God;  that  is 
what  he  shows  simply  in  his  exordium, 
and  then  he  recounts  numerous  works 
of  Christ  consonant  with  this  belief 
that  understanding  is  illuminated  by 
faith.  Therefore  he  comes  finally  to 
this  conclusion  saying:  "These  things 
were  written  so  that  you  might  believe 
in  Jesus  the  Son  of  God." 

Now  that  sweetest  faith  in  Christ, 
firmly  sustained  in  simplicity,  may  by 
stages  of  ascent  be  extended  and  de- 
veloped according  to  the  aforesaid 
doctrine,  that  of  ignorance.  For  the 
greatest  and  most  profound  mysteries 
of  God,  hidden  from  those  who  go 
about  in  the  world,  however  wise  they 
may  be,  have  been  revealed  to  the 
small  and  humble  in  the  faith  of  Jesus, 
because  Jesus  is  the  one  in  whom  all 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  science 
are  enclosed,  and  without  whom  no 
one  can  do  anything.  For  He  is  the 
Word  and  the  power  by  whom  God 
created  the  very  ages,  alone,  the  high- 
est, having  power  over  all  things  in 
heaven  and  earth.  This  one,  since  He 
is  not  knowable  in  this  world,  where 
reason,  opinion,  and  knowledge  lead 
us  by  symbols  through  the  better 
known  to  the  unknown,  can  be  grasped 
only  there  where  proofs  cease  and  faith 
begins,  by  which  we  are  ravished  in 
simplicity  so  that  beyond  all  reason 
and  intelligence,  in  the  third  heaven 
of  the  most  simple  intellectuality,  we 
may  contemplate  Him  in  His  body  in- 
corporeally,  because  in  spirit,  and  in 
the  world  but  not  of  the  world,  but 


celestially  and  incomprehensibly  in 
order  that  it  may  be  understood  that 
He  is  incomprehensible  by  reason  of 
His  infinite  excellence. 

And  this  is  that  learned  ignorance 
by  which  the  most  blessed  Paul  him- 
self, arising,  saw  that  Christ  whom  he 
formerly  only  had  knowledge  of,  he 
did  not  know  when  he  was  raised 
higher  up  to  Him.  We  are  led,  there- 
fore, we  faithful  in  Christ,  in  learned 
ignorance  to  that  mountain  which  is 
Christ,  which  the  nature  of  our  ani- 
mality  prevents  us  from  attaining,  and 
when  we  try  to  perceive  it  with  the 
intellectual  eye,  we  fall  down  in  the 
fog,  knowing  only  that  this  fog  hides 
us  from  the  mountain,  on  which  only 
those  may  live  who  flourish  in  under- 
standing. If  we  approach  this  with  a 
greater  firmness  in  our  faith  we  are 
snatched  away  from  the  eyes  of  those 
who  wander  in  the  world  of  the  senses, 
so  that  with  internal  hearing  we  per- 
ceive the  voices,  the  thunder,  and  the 
terrible  signs  of  the  majesty  of  God, 
easily  perceiving  the  Lord  Himself, 
whom  all  things  obey,  advancing  by 
stages  in  the  imperishable  traces  of 
His  steps,  like  I  do  not  know  what 
divine  creatures;  and  hearing  the  voice, 
not  of  mortal  creatures  but  of  God 
Himself  in  the  holy  organs  and  in  the 
signs  of  His  prophets  and  saints,  we 
contemplate  Him  more  clearly,  as  if 
through  the  cloud  of  reason.  Then  the 
believers,  with  more  burning  desire, 
rising  continually,  are  carried  up  to 
intellectuality  in  its  simplicity,  passing 
beyond  all  sensible  things,  as  if  from 
sleep  to  waking,  from  hearing  to  sight, 
where  those  things  are  seen  which  can- 
not be  revealed,  because  they  are 
beyond  all  hearing  and  the  teaching  of 
the  voice.  For  if  what  is  revealed  there 
had  to  be  expressed,  then  the  inex- 
pressible would  be  expressed  and  the 
inaudible  would  be  heard,  just  as  the 
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invisible  is  seen  there.  For  Jesus, 
blessed  through  the  ages,  end  of  all  in- 
tellection, since  He  is  truth;  end  of  all 
sensibility,  since  He  is  life;  end  ulti- 
mately of  all  being,  because  He  is 
entity;  perfection  of  every  created 
being  as  God  and  man,  is  incompre- 
hensibly heard  there  as  the  limit  of 
every  word.  For  from  Him  proceeds, 
to  Him  returns  every  word;  all  that 
is  true  in  the  word  comes  from  Him. 
Every  word  has  as  its  goal  edification, 
therefore  Him,  who  is  wisdom  itself. 
All  that  has  been  written  has  been  for 
our  edification.  The  words  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Scriptures,  the  heavens 
are  sustained  by  the  Word  of  God. 


Therefore,  all  created  things  are  signs 
of  the  Word  of  God.  Every  corporeal 
word  is  the  sign  of  the  spiritual  Word. 
The  cause  of  every  spiritual  corrupti- 
ble word  is  the  incorruptible  Word, 
which  is  reason.  Christ  is  the  incarnate 
reason  of  all  reasons,  because  the 
Word  was  made  flesh.  Jesus  therefore 
is  the  end  of  everything. 

Such  are  the  verities  which  reveal 
themselves  by  degrees  to  him  who 
raises  himself  to  Christ  by  faith.  The 
divine  efficacy  of  this  faith  is  inex- 
plicable, for,  if  it  is  great,  it  unites  the 
believer  to  Jesus  so  that  he  is  above 
all  that  is  not  in  unity  with  Jesus 
Himself. 


93.  Bartolomeo  Platina:  The  Lives  of  the  Popes,  December, 

1474 

From  7 he  Lives  of  the  Popes,  From  the  Time  of  Our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
Reipn  of  Sixtus  IV,  trans,  by  Paul  Rycault  (London:  Christopher  Wilkinson,  1685), 
pp.  98-107. 


PELAGIUS    II 

PELAGIUS,  a  Roman,  son  of  Vinigil- 
dus,  was  from  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
to  that  of  his  son-in-law  the  Emperour 
Mauritius, 

To  whom  though  he  were  a  Cap- 
padocian,  yet  the  empire  was  com- 
mitted, upon  the  account  of  his  great 
courage,  and  ability  in  the  management 
of  affairs.  At  this  time  the  Lombards, 
having  after  the  death  of  Alboinus  for 
twenty  years  been  governed  by  dukes, 
make  Autharis  their  king,  whom  they 
also  called  Flavius;  a  name  which  was 
afterwards  used  by  all  the  kings  of 
Lombardy.  But  Mauritius,  endeavoring 
to  drive  the  Lombards  out  of  Italy, 
hires  Sigebert  the  French  king  to  en- 
gage in  a  war  against  them;  who  forth- 
with raising  a  great  army  of  Gauls  and 
Germans,  fights  Autharis,  but  with 


great  loss  is  discomfited.  The  Lom- 
bards, being  flushed  and  heightened  by 
this  victory,  marched  on  as  far  as  to 
the  straits  of  Sicily,  possessing  them- 
selves all  along  of  the  cities  of  Italy, 
and  at  length  besieging  for  a  long 
time  Rome  itself;  of  which  certainly 
they  had  made  themselves  masters,  had 
they  not  been  driven  from  its  walls  by 
the  great  rains,  which  fell  so  violently 
and  incessantly,  and  made  such  an 
inundation,  that  men  looked  upon  it 
as  a  second  Noah's  flood. 

This  was  the  only  cause  why  Pela- 
gius  was  made  Bishop  of  Rome  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  emperor;  the 
city  being  so  closely  besieged  that  none 
could  pass  to  know  his  pleasure 
therein.  For  at  this  time  the  Roman 
clergy's  election  of  a  bishop  was  not 
valid  unless  they  had  the  emperor's 
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approbation.  Hereupon  Gregory  a 
deacon,  a  man  of  great  piety  and  learn- 
ing, was  sent  to  Constantinople  to  ap- 
pease the  emperor;  where  having  ef- 
fected what  he  came  for,  he  neglected 
not  to  employ  his  time  and  parts,  but 
both  wrote  books  of  Morals  upon  Job 
and  also  at  a  disputation  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  emperor  himself,  he  so 
baffled  Eutychius,  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, that  he  was  forced  to  retract 
what  he  had  written  in  a  book  of  his 
concerning  the  resurrection;  in  which 
he  asserted,  that  our  bodies  in  that 
glory  of  resurrection  should  become 
more  thin  and  subtile  than  the  wind  or 
air,  and  so  not  tangible.  Which  is  con- 
trary to  that  of  our  Savior,  "Handle 
me  and  see,  for  a  Spirit  hath  not  flesh 
and  bones,  as  you  see  me  have."  As  for 
Pelagius,  having  at  the  request  of  the 
citizens  of  Rome  recalled  Gregory, 
turned  his  father's  house  into  a  hos- 
pital for  poor  old  men,  and  entirely 
built  the  Cemetery  of  Hermes  the 
Martyr,  and  the  Church  of  Laurence 
the  Martyr,  he  died  of  the  pestilence, 
which  at  that  time  was  very  epidemi- 
cal throughout  Europe,  after  he  had 
been  in  the  Chair  ten  years,  two 
months,  ten  days,  and  was  buried  in 
S.  Peter's  in  the  Vatican.  The  See  was 
then  vacant  six  months,  twenty-eight 
days. 

GREGORY    I 

Gregory,  a  Roman,  son  of  Gordi- 
anus,  one  of  the  senatorian  order,  was 
against  his  will  unanimously  chosen 
bishop  of  Rome,  Anno  Dom.  590. 
Now  because,  as  I  have  already  said, 
the  consent  of  the  emperor  was  re- 
quired herein,  he  dispatches  messen- 
gers with  letters,  beseeching  Mauritius 
that  he  would  not  suffer  this  election 
of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome  to 
stand  good.  These  letters  were  inter- 
cepted and  torn  by  the  city  prefect, 
and  others  written,  by  which  the  em- 


peror was  requested  to  confirm  him 
who  was  by  universal  suffrage  thus 
chosen.  There  could  nothing  be  more 
pleasing  and  acceptable  to  the  em- 
peror than  the  news  of  this  choice, 
for  the  conversation  of  Gregory,  while 
he  was  at  Constantinople,  had  been 
very  grateful  to  him,  and  moreover  he 
had  christened  his  son.  Mauritius 
therefore  speedily  sends  word  back  to 
Rome,  that  he  did  confirm  the  election 
of  Gregory,  and  that  in  such  a  fluctu- 
ating state  of  things  they  should  com- 
pel that  holy  man  to  undertake  the 
government  of  the  Church.  He  there- 
fore, not  consulting  his  own  inclina- 
tion, but  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and 
the  honor  of  God,  which,  as  he  was  a 
most  devout  and  religious  man,  he  had 
ever  preferred  before  all  other  things, 
without  any  regard  to  riches,  or  pleas- 
ures, or  ambition,  or  power,  takes  the 
burden  of  the  pontificate  upon  him. 
And  he  behaved  himself  so  well  in  it, 
that  no  one  of  his  successors  down  to 
our  times  has  been  his  equal,  much 
less  superior,  either  for  sanctity  of  life, 
or  for  diligence  in  managing  affairs, 
or  for  his  learning  and  writings.  He 
composed  a  book  of  the  sacraments; 
wrote  commentaries  upon  Ezekiel,  and, 
as  1  have  already  said,  upon  Job,  and 
homilies  upon  the  Gospels;  four  books 
in  Dialogue,  and  that  which  he  called 
the  Pastoral,  to  John  bishop  of  Ra- 
venna concerning  the  way  of  governing 
the  Church.  Moreover,  he  introduced 
several  rites,  and  made  several  addi- 
tions to  the  offices  of  the  Roman 
Church;  and  particularly  he  first  insti- 
tuted the  greater  Litanies  or  Proces- 
sions, and  appointed  a  great  part  of 
the  Stations.  And  that  the  good  man 
might  not  in  anything  be  wanting  to 
the  Church,  he  held  in  S.  Peter's  a 
Synod  of  twenty-four  bishops,  wherein 
he  took  away  many  things  which  might 
prove  pernicious,  and  added  many 
which  might  be  beneficial  to  religion. 
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He  also  sent  into  England,  Augustine, 
Melitus,  and  John,  and  with  these 
divers  other  monks,  all  persons  of  ap- 
proved lives,  by  whose  preaching  the 
English  were  then  first  entirely  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  By  his  means 
likewise  the  Goths  returned  to  the 
union  of  the  Catholic  Church.  We  are 
told  by  some  writers,  that  Gregory 
sent  his  Dialogues  concerning  Morals 
to  Theudelinda,  queen  of  the  Lom- 
bards, by  the  reading  of  which  she 
might  smooth  and  polish  the  rugged 
temper  of  her  husband  Autharis,  and 
bring  him  to  a  better  sense  of  religion 
and  morality.  She  was  an  excellent  lady, 
and  a  zealous  Christian,  and  not  only 
built  the  Church  of  S.  John  Baptist  at 
Monza,  a  town  ten  miles  distant  from 
Milan,  but  also  furnished  it  with  ves- 
sels of  gold,  and  liberally  endowed  it. 
Tis  said,  that  at  the  time  when 
Hermichild  was  put  to  death  by  his 
father  Levigild  king  of  the  Goths,  be- 
cause he  professed  the  Catholic  faith, 
the  seamless  coat  of  Christ,  which  fell 
by  lot  to  one  of  the  soldiers,  was  found 
in  the  city  of  Zaphat,  laid  up  in  a 
marble  chest  there;  Thomas  being 
then  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  John  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  and  Gregory  bishop 
of  Antioch.  In  the  meantime  Mau- 
ritius, having  in  Tuscany  and  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  by  his  General  Romanus 
the  Exarch,  gained  the  better  of  the 
Lombards,  who  from  a  confidence 
grounded  upon  their  former  successes 
were  now  degenerated  into  all  manner 
of  vice,  makes  a  law,  that  no  person 
who  had  lifted  himself  in  the  Roman 
army,  should  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw 
and  take  upon  him  a  religious  life,  till 
either  the  war  were  ended,  or  the  man 
himself  maimed  or  disabled.  Gregory 
being  moved  hereat,  admonishes  him 
not  to  oppose  the  religion  of  that  God 
by  whose  bounty  he  had  been  raised 
from  a  very  mean  condition  to  the 
highest  degree  of  dignity.  Moreover, 


John  bishop  of  Constantinople,  having 
in  a  Synod  which  he  held,  procured 
himself  to  be  styled  the  Oecumenical, 
i.e.,  Universal  Bishop,  and  Mauritius 
hereupon  requiring  Gregory  to  yield 
obedience  to  John;  he,  being  a  person 
of  great  courage  and  constancy,  re- 
turns answer,  that  the  power  of  bind- 
ing and  loosing  was  committed  to  Peter 
and  his  successors,  not  to  the  bishops 
of  Constantinople,  and  therefore  warns 
him  to  desist  from  provoking  the  wrath 
of  God  against  himself,  by  being  too 
busy  in  sowing  dissension  in  the 
Church.  But  Mauritius,  not  content 
with  the  mischief  he  had  done  al- 
ready, recalls  his  soldiers  who  were 
in  Italy,  and  encourages  the  Lombards 
to  assault  the  Romans,  without  any 
regard  to  the  league  they  had  entered 
into  with  them.  Hereupon  Agilulphus, 
moving  from  Lombardy,  and  laying 
waste  all  Tuscany  through  which  he 
passed,  invests  and  very  much  annoys 
the  city  of  Rome  one  whole  year;  in 
which  time  Severus  bishop  of  Aquileia, 
becoming  heretical,  was  the  occasion 
of  many  evils.  For  after  his  death  the 
patriarchate  of  Aquileia  was  divided 
into  two:  Agilulphus  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards constituting  John  of  Aquileia 
and  our  Gregory,  Candianus  of  Grado, 
bishops  to  the  people  of  Friuli.  But 
Agilulphus,  quitting  all  hopes  of  gain- 
ing the  city,  raises  the  siege,  and  re- 
turns to  Milan.  Mauritius  now  began 
to  treat  Gregory  more  respectfully,  but 
it  proceeded  not  from  a  voluntary  but 
forced  repentance;  he  having  heard 
that  a  certain  person  in  the  habit  of  a 
monk,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand, 
had  proclaimed  aloud  in  the  market- 
place of  Constantinople,  that  the  em- 
peror should  in  a  short  time  die  by  the 
sword.  The  same  was  confirmed  to 
him  by  a  dream  of  his  own  in  which  he 
saw  himself,  his  empress,  and  their 
children  murdered.  And  accordingly 
not  long  after  the  soldiers,  being  dis- 
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contented  for  want  of  pay,  created 
Phocas,  who  was  a  Centurion  in  the 
army,  emperor,  and  assassinated 
Mauritius,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his 
reign.  But  Gregory,  having  added  what 
ornaments  he  could  to  the  Churches  in 
Rome,  and  dedicated  by  the  name  of 
S.  Agatha  the  Martyr,  the  Church  of 
the  Goths  in  Suburra,  built  by  Fl. 
Ricimerius,  a  man  of  consular  dignity, 
converted  his  father's  house  into  a 
monastery,  wherein  he  received  and 
entertained  strangers  and  supplied  with 
meat  and  drink  the  poor  which  from 
all  parts  flocked  to  it.  He  was  cer- 
tainly a  person  every  way  praise- 
worthy, whether  we  regard  his  life  and 
conversation,  or  his  learning,  or  his 
abilities  in  things  both  divine  and  hu- 
mane. Nor  ought  we  to  suffer  him  to 
be  censured  by  a  few  ignorant  men,  as 
if  the  ancient  stately  buildings  were 
demolished  by  his  order,  upon  this 
pretense  which  they  make  for  him,  lest 
strangers  coming  out  of  devotion  to 
Rome,  should  less  regard  the  conse- 
crated places,  and  spend  all  their  gaze 
upon  Triumphal  Arches  and  Monu- 
ments of  Antiquity.  No  such  reproach 
can  justly  be  fastened  upon  this  great 
bishop,  especially  considering  that  he 
was  a  native  of  the  City,  and  one  to 
whom,  next  after  God,  his  country  was 
most  dear,  even  above  his  life.  Tis 
certain  that  many  of  those  ruined 
structures  were  devoured  by  time,  and 
many  might,  as  we  daily  see,  be  pulled 
down  to  build  new  houses,  and  for  the 
rest,  'tis  probable  that  for  the  sake  of 
the  brass  used  in  the  concavity  of  the 
arches  and  the  conjunctures  of  the 
marble  or  other  square  stones,  they 
might  be  battered  and  defaced  not 
only  by  the  barbarous  nations,  but  by 
the  Romans  too,  if  Epirotes,  Dal- 
matians, Pannonians,  and  other  sorry 
people  who  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
resorted  hither  may  be  called  Romans. 
Now  Gregory  having  used  all  means 


to  establish  the  Church  of  God,  died 
in  the  second  year  of  the  Emperor 
Phocas,  having  been  in  the  Chair 
thirteen  years,  six  months,  ten  days; 
and,  the  loss  of  him  being  lamented  by 
all  men,  was  buried  in  S.  Peter's, 
March  12.  After  his  death  the  See  was 
vacant  five  months,  nineteen  days. 

SABINIANUS  I 

Sabinian,  Gregory's  successor,  de- 
served not  to  have  the  place  of  his 
nativity  remembered;  being  a  person 
of  mean  birth  and  meaner  reputation, 
and  one  who  violently  opposed  the 
great  things  which  his  predecessor  had 
done.  Particularly,  there  being  a  great 
scarcity  during  his  pontificate,  and  the 
poor  pressing  him  hard  to  imitate  the 
pious  charity  of  Gregory,  he  made 
them  no  other  answer  than  this,  that 
Gregory  was  a  man  who  designed  to 
make  himself  popular,  and  to  that  end 
had  profusely  wasted  the  revenues  of 
the  Church.  Nay,  the  ill-natured  wretch 
arrived  to  such  a  degree  of  rage  and 
envy  against  Gregory,  that  he  was 
within  a  very  little  of  causing  his  books 
to  be  burned.  Some  tell  us  that 
Sabinian  was,  at  the  instigation  of  some 
Romans,  thus  highly  incensed  against 
Gregory,  because  he  had  mutilated  and 
thrown  down  the  statues  of  the 
ancients  which  had  been  set  up 
throughout  the  city;  but  this  is  a 
charge  as  dissonant  from  truth  as  that 
of  his  demolishing  the  old  fabrics,  con- 
cerning which  we  have  spoken  in  his 
life;  and  considering  the  antiquity  of 
these  statues,  and  the  casualties  which 
might  befall  them,  and  the  designs 
which  men's  covetousness  or  curiosity 
might  have  upon  them,  'tis  fairly 
probable  that  they  might  be  mangled 
or  lost,  without  Gregory's  being  at  all 
concerned  therein.  But  to  go  on  with 
Sabinian,  it  was  he  who  instituted  the 
distinction  of  Canonical  hours  for 
prayer  in  the  Church,  and  who  or- 
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dained  that  tapers  should  be  kept  con- 
tinually burning,  especially  in  the 
Church  of  Saint  Peter.  Some  tell  us, 
that  with  the  consent  of  Phocas,  a 
peace  was  now  made  with  the  Lom- 
bards, and  their  King  Agilulphus's 
daughter,  who  had  been  taken  captive 
in  the  war,  restored  to  him.  At  this 
time  appeared  divers  prodigies,  por- 
tending the  calamities  which  ensued. 
A  bright  comet  was  seen  in  the  air, 
at  Constantinople  a  child  was  born 
with  four  feet,  and  at  the  Island  Delos 
were  seen  two  sea  monsters  in  human 
shape.  Some  write  that  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Sabinian,  John,  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  and  Latinianus,  Bishop  of 
Carthage,  both  persons  famous  for 
piety  and  learning,  did  wonderfully  im- 
prove the  dignity  of  those  churches. 
Moreover,  Severus,  a  very  learned  man, 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  Latinianus, 
wrote  very  much  against  Vincent, 
Bishop  of  Saragoza,  who  had  fallen 
off  to  the  Arian  heresy;  he  also  wrote 
to  his  sister  a  book  concerning  vir- 
ginity, entitled  Aureolus.  But  Sabinian, 
having  been  in  the  Chair  one  year, 
five  months,  nine  days,  died,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Peter. 
After  his  death  the  see  was  vacant 
eleven  months,  twenty-six  days. 

BONIFACE  III 

Boniface  the  third,  a  Roman,  with 
much  ado  obtained  of  the  Emperor 
Phocas,  that  the  See  of  Saint  Peter 
the  Apostle  should  by  all  be  acknowl- 
edged and  styled  the  head  of  all  the 
churches.  A  title  which  had  been 
stickled  for  by  the  Church  of  Con- 
stantinople, through  the  encourage- 
ment of  some  former  princes,  who  as- 
serted that  the  supremacy  ought  to 
reside  there,  where  the  seat  of  the  Em- 
pire was.  But  the  Roman  Bishops  al- 
leged that  Rome,  of  which  Constanti- 
nople was  but  a  colony,  ought  to  be 
accounted  the  chief  city  of  the  Empire, 


since  the  Greeks  themselves  in  their 
writings  styled  their  Prince  <5v  PoyuW 
'AvToKpdropa,  i.e.,  the  Emperor  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  Constantinopolitans 
even  in  that  age  were  called  Romans, 
not  Greeks.  Not  to  mention  that  Peter, 
the  Chief  of  the  Apostles,  bequeathed 
the  Keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
to  his  successors  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
and  left  the  power  which  God  had 
given  him  not  to  Constantinople,  but 
to  Rome.  This  only  I  say,  that  several 
princes,  and  particularly  Constantine, 
had  granted  to  the  Roman  See  only 
the  privilege  of  calling  and  dissolving 
councils,  and  of  rejecting  or  confirm- 
ing their  decrees.  And  does  not  a 
church  which  has  with  so  much  in- 
tegrity and  constancy  baffled  and  ex- 
ploded all  manner  of  heresies  as  the 
Roman  See  has  done,  deserve  think 
you  the  preference  of  others?  The  same 
Boniface  in  a  synod  of  seventy-two 
bishops,  thirty  presbyters,  and  three 
deacons,  ordained,  that  upon  pain  of 
excommunication  no  person  should 
succeed  in  the  place  of  any  deceased 
pope  or  other  bishop,  till  at  least  the 
third  day  after  the  death  of  his  prede- 
cessor; and  that  whoever  should  by 
bribes  or  by  making  of  parties  and 
interests  endeavor  to  raise  themselves 
to  the  popedom  or  any  other  bishopric 
should  undergo  the  same  penalty.  He 
decreed  likewise,  that  the  choice  of 
any  bishop  should  be  by  the  clergy  and 
people,  and  that  the  election  should 
then  stand  good,  when  it  was  approved 
by  the  Civil  Magistrate,  and  when  the 
Pope  had  interposed  his  authority,  in 
these  words,  "We  will  and  command," 
— an  institution  very  necessary,  for 
our  times  especially,  since  so  many 
corruptions  are  creeping  in  daily.  For 
it  is  probable,  that,  the  election  being 
free,  the  clergy  and  people  will  choose, 
and  the  Magistrate  approve  of  no 
other,  than  such  a  one  as  deserves  and 
is  fit  to  be  governor  in  the  Church. 
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Though  (if  I  may  speak  it  without 
offence  to  any  that  are  good)  the  truth 
is,  multitudes  do  now  aspire  to  the 
dignity  of  bishops,  not  as  they  ought  to 
do  for  the  sake  of  the  public  good,  but 
that  they  may  satisfy  their  own  covet- 
ousness  and  ambition.  For  the  great 
question  is,  what  any  bishopric  is 
worth,  not  how  great  a  flock  there  is 
to  take  the  charge  of.  But  enough  of 
this;  I  return  to  Boniface,  whose  de- 
crees, as  it  appears,  were  extinct  with 
his  life.  He  died  in  the  ninth  month  of 
his  Pontificate,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter.  The  see  was  then 
vacant  one  month,  six  days. 

BONIFACE  IV 

Boniface  the  fourth,  born  in  Valeria, 
a  city  of  the  Marsi,  the  son  of  John,  a 
physician,  obtained  of  Emperor  Phocas 
the  Pantheon,  a  temple  so  called,  be- 
cause it  was  dedicated  to  Cybele  and 
all  the  gods,  and  having  cast  out  all 
the  heathen  images  that  were  in  it,  he 
consecrated  it  on  May  the  12th  in 
honor  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  all 
the  martyrs;  whereupon  it  was  after- 
wards called  S.  Maria  Rotunda,  and 
Virgo  ad  Martyres. 

At  this  time  the  Persians,  under  the 
conduct  of  their  king  Chosdroes,  mak- 
ing an  irruption  into  the  Roman 
provinces,  and  having  routed  Phocas's 
army,  possessed  themselves  of  Jeru- 
salem; profaned  and  pillaged  the 
churches  of  the  Christians,  carried  away 
the  wood  of  our  Savior's  Cross,  and 
took  captive  Zacharias,  the  holy  patri- 
arch of  that  city.  Hereupon  Phocas,  fall- 
ing into  contempt  with  all  men,  but 
especially  the  Senate,  was  deprived  of 
his  empire  and  life  by  Heraclius,  Gen- 
eral of  the  forces  and  governor  of  the 
Province  of  Afriquc.  Now  also  Caganus, 
King  of  the  Avares,  forcing  his  entrance 
through  Pannonia  and  Illyricum  into 
Italy,  was  so  much  too  hard  for  the 


Lombards,  that  he  was  very  near  mak- 
ing himself  master  of  the  province  it- 
self; and  through  the  treachery  of 
Romilda,  who  was  enamored  of  him, 
he  did  actually  take  Friuli,  and  sacked 
it  in  such  a  manner  that  scarce  any 
footsteps  of  it  were  left  remaining. 
While  things  went  thus  in  Italy,  John, 
bishop  of  Girone,  proved  a  great  de- 
fense to  Christianity  both  by  his 
preaching  and  writings.  He  being  a 
Goth,  born  in  Portugal,  so  soon  as  he 
came  to  the  years  of  discretion 
travelled  to  Constantinople,  and  parted 
thence  so  well  skilled  in  Greek  and 
Latin  learning,  that  at  his  return  into 
Portugal,  he  was  able  easily  to  baffle 
the  Arian  heresy  which  very  much 
prevailed  there.  For  this  reason  he  was 
confined  in  Barcelona  by  the  heretics. 
But  afterwards  upon  the  death  of  King 
Lemungildus,  who  countenanced  those 
heretics,  he  came  back  into  his  own 
country,  and  both  wrote  very  much 
concerning  the  Christian  Religion,  and 
also  founded  a  monastery,  and  pre- 
scribed rules  of  living  which  the  monks 
thereof  were  to  guide  themselves  by. 
Eutropius,  also  Bishop  of  Valentia, 
was  now  by  his  learning  and  example 
very  instrumental  in  keeping  the 
Spaniards  sound  in  the  faith.  More- 
over, Columbanus,  an  abbot,  a  very 
holy  man,  by  descent  a  Goth,  coming 
first  out  of  Scotland  into  Burgundy, 
built  there  the  stately  monastery  of 
Luxeuil;  and  thence  passing  into  Italy, 
built  another  fair  one  at  Bobio.  Pope 
Boniface,  that  he  might  not  be  behind- 
hand in  this  matter  with  either  of 
them,  converted  his  father's  house  into 
a  monastery,  and  gave  his  estate  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  monks  in  it. 
But  not  long  after,  he  died,  having 
been  in  the  chair  six  years,  eight 
months,  seventeen  days,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Church  of  S.  Peter;  in 
a  time  of  dearth,  pestilence,  and  great 
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inundation  of  waters.  After  his  death 
the  See  was  vacant  seven  months, 
twenty-five  days. 

DEUS-DEDIT  I 

Deus-Dedit,  a  Roman,  son  of 
Stephen,  a  sub-deacon,  being  unani- 
mously chosen  to  the  Pontificate, 
proved  a  great  lover  and  encourager 
of  the  clergy.  Tis  reported  that  he  was 
a  person  of  so  great  sanctity,  that 
meeting  with  a  man  who  had  a  leprosy, 
he  cured  him  of  that  disease  with  a 
kiss.  He  ordained  that  the  son  should 
not  marry  any  woman  to  whom  his 
father  had  been  God-father. 

At  this  time  Heraclius  with  a  great 
army  recovered  several  provinces 
which  the  Persians  had  possessed 
themselves  of;  dismounted  and  slew 
their  general  in  a  single  combat; 
vanquished  their  king  Chosdroes,  and 
took  his  son  prisoner,  whom  having 
first  christened,  he  released  and  sent 
home  again.  Entering  Persia,  he  took 
a  strong  tower  in  which  Chosdroes's 
treasure  lay,  pait  of  which  he  dis- 
tributed among  his  soldiers,  and  as- 
signed another  part  for  the  repairing  of 
the  churches  which  the  Persians  had 
pillaged  and  spoiled.  Returning  to 
Jerusalem  with  seven  elephants  loaded 
with  other  great  booty,  he  brought 
along  with  him  the  Cross  of  our 
Blessed  Savior  which  the  Persians  had 
taken  away,  and  laid  it  up  in  the  place 
where  it  was  before.  Those  of  the 
Persians  whom  he  had  taken  prisoner, 
he  suffered  to  return  into  their  own 
country.  After  this,  being  arrived  at 
Constantinople,  and  taking  delight  in 
study,  he  applied  himself  to  astrology. 
But  yet  this  great  emperor,  against  all 
law  both  divine  and  human,  married 
his  own  sister's  daughter;  and  to  add 
one  crime  to  another,  as  is  usual  when 
men  once  become  guilty,  he  falls  off 
to  the  Eutychian  heresy.  This  hap- 


pened at  the  time  when  Anastasius, 
a  Persian,  being  converted  to  Christi- 
anity, and  having  entered  upon  a 
monastic  life,  was  seized  by  his  own 
country-men,  and  suffered  martyrdom 
for  the  sake  of  his  religion:  whose 
body  was  afterwards  conveyed  to 
Rome  and  reposited  in  the  monastery 
of  S.  Paul.  Tis  said,  that  at  this  time 
Sisebute,  King  of  the  Goths,  reduced 
several  cities  of  Spain  which  had  re- 
volted to  the  Romans;  and  that  by 
torment  he  forced  all  the  Jews  which 
he  discovered  in  his  kingdom  to  pro- 
fess the  belief  of  Christianity.  This  is 
reported  he  did  at  the  request  of 
Heraclius,  who  had  been  forewarned 
to  beware  of  the  Circumcised;  but  yet 
afterwards,  he  being  not  sufficiently 
careful  to  prevent  his  fate,  was  crushed 
by  the  Saracens  who  observed  circum- 
cision. Thus  things  went  in  the  East, 
nor  did  the  West  want  its  asserters  of 
the  Christian  faith.  For  Arnulphus, 
bishop  of  Metz,  by  his  piety  and  pru- 
dence kept  Dagobert,  the  French  King, 
within  the  bounds  of  his  duty;  being 
therein  assisted  by  Amandus,  an  ex- 
cellent person,  and  a  vigorous  defender 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Among  the 
Spaniards,  Isidore,  Bishop  of  Seville, 
successor  to  Leander,  wrote  several 
things  very  beneficial  to  the  state  of 
Christianity;  particularly,  of  the  Chief 
Good,  of  Famous  Men,  of  Grammar, 
and  Etymology;  an  History  from 
Adam  to  the  times  of  Heraclius,  the 
Lives  of  several  saints,  the  History  of 
the  Lombards,  and  a  short  Cosmog- 
raphy. Some  say  that  this  Isidore 
was  a  German,  though  the  Spaniards 
lay  claim  to  him;  but  whatever  coun- 
try-man he  was  'tis  certain  that  he  was 
a  most  excellent  person,  both  for  his 
great  learning,  and  his  greater  sanctity. 
As  for  Deus-Dedit,  the  time  of  whose 
Pontificate,  besides  what  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  was  rendered  re- 
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markable  by  an  earthquake,  and  a 
scab  so  near  approaching  to  a  leprosy 
that  it  deformed  men  beyond  each 
other's  knowledge,  he  died  in  the  third 
year,  and  twenty-third  day  of  his  being 
in  the  Chair,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Church  of  S.  Peter,  November  the  8th. 
After  his  death  the  See  was  vacant  one 
month,  sixteen  days. 

BONIFACE  v 

Boniface  the  fifth,  a  Campanian,  his 
father's  name  John,  was  chosen  Pope 
at  the  time  when  Eleutherius,  a  pa- 
trician, being  sent  by  Heraclius  to 
Rome,  and  having  revenged  the  death 
of  John,  the  late  Exarch  of  Ravenna, 
usurped  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  But  on 
his  way  to  Rome  he  was  put  to  death 
by  his  own  soldiers,  and  his  head 
sent  to  Constantinople.  Upon  which 
Isaacuis  of  Constantinople,  another 
Patrician,  was  made  Exarch  in  his 
stead.  Theudelinda,  now  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  Adoaldus,  gov- 
erning, together  with  her  son,  the  King- 
dom of  the  Lombards  very  prudently 
and  justly,  maintained  a  peace  between 
her  people  and  the  Italians  for  ten 
years  together;  made  several  presents 
and  donation  to  several  churches,  and 
endowed  them  with  lands  for  the 
better  maintenance  of  the  clergy  be- 
longing to  them.  In  the  twelfth  year 
of  Heraclius,  Mahomet,  an  Arabian  as 
some  will  have  him,  or  as  others,  a 
Persian,  descended  of  a  noble  family, 
his  Father  a  Gentile,  his  Mother  a 
Jewess,  was  the  author  of  so  much  mis- 
chief to  the  Christian  State,  that  I  am 
afraid  lest  his  sect  should  utterly  ex- 
tinguish the  remains  of  Christianity; 
especially  in  our  age,  wherein  we  are 
grown  listless  and  inactive,  and  stand 
still,  tamely  expecting  our  own  ruin. 
His  sect  prevails  and  increases  now 
more  than  ever;  all  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  a  great  part  of  Europe  is  subject 
to  Mahometan  Princes;  the  Turks  press 


hard  upon  us  by  sea  and  land,  that 
they  may  ferret  us  like  Coneys  out  of 
these  burrows  in  Europe.  In  the  mean- 
time we  sit  idly,  looking  upon  one 
another  as  if  the  whole  State  of  Chris- 
tianity were  not  at  all  in  danger.  The 
clergy  expect  that  so  important  and 
necessary  a  war  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  laity.  The  laity  expect  that  the 
clergy  should  expend  their  money  to 
bear  the  charge  of  a  war  for  the  de- 
fense of  religion,  and  not  put  it  to 
worse  uses,  as  most  of  them  are  wont 
to  do,  laying  out  their  stock  gotten  by 
alms  and  martyr's  blood  upon  huge 
large  vessels  of  massy  gold  and  silver, 
while  themselves  in  the  meantime  carry 
it  arrogantly  towards  men,  are  con- 
temners  of  God,  whom  they  serve  only 
for  gain,  and  are  not  at  all  solicitous 
for  the  time  to  come.  But  I  return  to 
Mahomet,  a  man  of  so  wily  a  temper 
and  so  sharp  a  wit,  that  having  long 
conversed  among  the  Christians,  and 
acquainted  himself  with  all  the  sects 
that  had  been  before  him,  he  intro- 
duced a  new  kind  of  superstition, 
which  has,  as  we  see,  almost  rooted 
out  Christianity.  Moreover,  having  got 
together  a  great  army  of  Arabians,  he 
was  so  hardy  as  to  encroach  upon  the 
borders  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but 
Heraclius  soon  put  a  stop  to  his  mo- 
tion, having  by  promises  and  bribes 
prevailed  with  his  soldiers  to  make  a 
revolt  for  him. 

As  for  Pope  Boniface,  he  was  a 
person  or  singular  humanity,  clemency, 
and  obliging  deportment  towards  all 
men,  and  neglected  no  part  of  the  duty 
of  a  good  bishop.  He  ordained  that 
criminals  who  fled  for  refuge  to 
Churches,  should  not  be  taken  thence 
by  force;  that  belonging  to  presbyters 
and  sub-deacons;  and  that  in  every 
place  those  who  were  guilty  of  sacrilege 
should  be  excommunicated.  He  built 
and  dedicated  the  Cemetery  of  S. 
Nicomedes,  and  was  in  an  extraor- 
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dinary  manner  liberal  and  munificent 
towards  those  of  the  clergy  who  led 
exemplary  lives.  At  this  time  Gallus  a 
scholar  of  S.  Columbanus  lived  so  de- 
voutly, that  he  deserved  to  be  canon- 
ized a  Saint  even  in  his  lifetime. 
Eustachius  the  abbot  followed  his  ex- 
ample, and  so  did  S.  Aurea,  in  honor 
to  whom  Eligius  built  a  nunnery.  Tis 
said  also,  that  at  this  time  one  Basilius 
was  very  famous  for  his  life  and  learn- 
ing, and  in  both  equal  to  Isidore  him- 
self. Our  Boniface  having  been  in  the 
Chair  five  years,  ten  days,  died,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Church  of  S.  Peter. 
After  his  death  the  See  was  vacant 
thirteen  days. 

HONORIUS   I 

Honorius,  a  Campanian,  Son  of 
Petronius,  a  man  of  consular  dignity, 
entered  upon  the  pontificate  at  the 
time  when  Theudelinda  died,  and  her 
son  Adoaldus  was  deposed,  Arioaldus 
being  made  king  in  his  stead.  At  which 
time  Heraclius,  who  had  been  victori- 
ous over  the  Persians,  was  very  urgent 
to  have  all  the  Jews  who  were  sub- 
jects to  the  Empire  baptized.  Here- 
upon the  Saracens  and  Arabians  tak- 
ing arms,  Anno  Dam.  623,  gained 
such  a  victory  over  Heraclius's  army, 
that  they  rendered  that  successful  man 
the  most  unfortunate.  This  was  done 
under  the  conduct  of  Mahomet,  who 
pretending  himself  to  be  the  great 
prophet  of  God,  and  deluding  the 
Asians  and  Africans  by  magical  arts, 
put  such  vigor  into  the  people  who 
embraced  his  new  religion,  that  he  was 
very  near  to  have  ruined  the  Empire; 
having  taken  Alexandria,  and  several 
important  cities  of  Syria  and  Cilicia. 
He  had  for  his  followers  the  Saracens, 
so  called  from  Sarah,  Abraham's  law- 
ful wife,  as  if  they  were  the  only  legiti- 
mate successors  and  heirs  of  the  divine 
Promise.  The  crafty  man  herein  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Jeroboam,  who 


prescribed  distinct  rules  of  worship  to 
his  tribes,  that  they  might  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Jewish  Government.  The 
same  also  afterwards  did  the  Greeks 
who  dissented  from  the  Catholics,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  religion,  but  Em- 
pire, upon  the  score  of  which  they 
followed  the  errors  of  the  Nestorians, 
Jacobites,  and  Ebionites.  But  in  the 
end  their  pertinacy  reduced  them  to 
that  pass,  that  their  religion  and  gov- 
ernment were  dissolved  together,  and 
they  brought  into  the  vilest  servitude. 
But  Mahomet  (as  we  see  in  the  Al- 
coran) that  he  might  separate  his 
disciples  as  far  as  possible  from 
Christianity,  in  composing  his  laws 
followed  the  example  of  several  here- 
tics, and  especially  the  Nestorians;  col- 
lecting here  and  there,  and  reducing 
into  one  body,  many  things  repugnant 
to  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  Gospel. 
Tis  said  that  at  this  time  Heraclius, 
distrusting  his  own  strength,  struck  up 
an  inglorious  peace  with  the  Saracens, 
and  that  being  imposed  upon  by  the 
arts  of  Pyrrhus  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  Cyrus  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
he  fell  off  to  the  heresy  of  the  Mo- 
nothelites,  a  sect  so  called  from  their 
asserting  one  will  only  in  Christ.  But 
these  seducers,  at  the  instance  of 
Honorius  who  was  very  diligent  to  re- 
claim Heraclius,  were  afterwards 
banished.  And  Honorius  having  now 
some  respite  from  other  cares,  by  his 
learning  and  example  proved  a  great 
reformer  of  the  Clergy.  The  Church  of 
S.  Peter  he  covered  with  brass  taken 
out  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus;  repaired  that  of  S.  Agnes  in 
the  Via  Nomentana,  as  appears  by  an 
inscription  in  verse  therein,  and  like- 
wise that  of  S.  Pancras  in  the  Via 
Aurelia;  built  those  of  S.  Anastasius, 
S.  Cyriacus,  seven  miles  from  Rome 
in  the  Via  Ostiensis,  and  S.  Severinus 
in  Tivoli;  all  which  he  made  very 
stately,  and  adorned  with  gold,  silver, 
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porphyry,  marble,  and  all  manner  of 
ornamental  workmanship.  He  repaired 
also  the  cemetery  of  SS.  Marcellinus 
and  Peter  in  the  Via  Labicana,  and 
was  at  the  charge  of  building  other 
churches,  besides  those  before-men- 
tioned. Moreover,  he  ordained  that 
every  Saturday  a  procession  with 


Litanies  should  be  made  from  S. 
Apollinaris  to  S.  Peter's.  But  having 
been  in  the  Chair  twelve  years,  eleven 
months,  seventeen  days,  he  died,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  S.  Peter, 
October  the  12th.  After  his  death  the 
See  was  vacant  one  year,  seven 
months,  eighteen  days.  .  .  . 


94.  Archbishop  Jacobo  da  Voragine:  The  Golden  Legend  or 
Legendary  of  the  Saints,  1470 

From  The  Golden  Legend  of  Jacobus  da  Voragine,  trans,  and  adapted  by  Granger  Ryan 
and  Helmut  Ripperger  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  1941),  pp.  330-341. 


PETER  had  three  names.  He  was  called 
Simon  Bariona.  Simon  is  translated  as 
he  who  obeys,  or  he  who  mourns; 
Bariona.  however,  means  son  of  the 
dove,  for  in  Syrian  bar  means  son,  and 
in  Hebrew  iona  means  dove.  He  was 
obedient,  for  when  Christ  called  him 
he  answered  the  first  call;  he  mourned, 
for  when  he  denied  Christ  he  went  out 
and  wept  bitterly.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  dove,  because  he  was  diligent  in 
serving  God  in  simplicity.  Again,  he 
was  called  Cephas  which  means  head, 
or  rock,  or  one  whose  mouth  resounds. 
He  was  a  head  in  that  he  was  the  chief 
of  the  disciples,  a  rock  in  the  con- 
stancy of  his  suffering,  and  one  whose 
mouth  resounds  in  his  untiring  preach- 
ing. Thirdly,  he  was  called  Peter, 
which  means  the  knowing  one,  or  one 
who  takes  off  his  shoes,  or  one  who 
loosens.  He  knew  the  divinity  of  Christ 
when  he  said:  Thou  art  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God.'  He  took  off 
from  the  feet  of  his  desires  the  works 
of  death  and  all  earthly  things,  when 
he  said:  'Behold  we  have  left  all  things, 
and  have  followed  thee.'  He  loosens 
the  fetters  of  our  sins  with  the  keys 
which  he  received  from  the  Lord. 
Peter  has  also  three  surnames.  He  was 
called  Simon  Johanna,  which  means 


beauty  of  the  Lord;  Simon  Johannis, 
which  means  he  to  whom  it  is  given; 
and  thirdly,  Simon  Bariona,  the  son 
of  the  dove.  In  this  we  should  note 
that  he  had  the  adornment  of  good 
conduct,  the  gifts  of  virtue,  and  an 
overflowing  of  tears:  for  the  dove  does 
not  sing  but  it  mourns.  The  name  of 
Peter  was  first  given  him  by  Jesus 
when  He  said:  Thou  shalt  be  called 
Cephas,  which  is  interpreted  Peter.' 
Thereafter  He  gave  him  the  promised 
name,  as  we  read  in  Saint  Mark:  'And 
to  Simon  he  gave  the  name  of  Peter.' 
For  the  third  time  He  confirmed  the 
name  upon  him  when  He  said:  Thou 
art  Peter;  and  upon  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  church.' 

His  martyrdom  has  been  written  by 
Marcellus,  Pope  Linus,  Hegesippus, 
and  Pope  Leo. 

Saint  Peter  excelled  all  the  other 
apostles  in  his  faith.  He  it  was  who 
sought  to  learn  the  name  of  the  one 
who  would  betray  Jesus;  and,  as  Saint 
Augustine  says,  he  surely  would  have 
torn  the  traitor  to  pieces  with  his  teeth 
had  he  but  known  who  he  was.  That  is 
why  Jesus  would  not  name  him;  for  if 
He  made  his  name  known,  as  Chrysos- 
tom  says,  Peter  would  straightway  have 
arisen  and  slain  him.  He  it  was,  like- 
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wise,  who  walked  toward  Jesus  over 
the  waters;  who  was  chosen  to  be  with 
Jesus  at  the  Transfiguration,  and  at  the 
raising  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus;  who 
found  the  coin  of  the  tribute  in  the 
fish's  mouth;  who  received  from  our 
Lord  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  and  was  appointed  to  feed  the 
Lambs  of  Christ;  who,  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  converted  three  thousand 
men  by  his  preaching;  who  laid  the 
sentence  of  death  upon  Ananias  and 
Saphira;  who  healed  Eneas,  the  man 
sick  of  the  palsy;  who  baptized 
Cornelius,  and  raised  Tabitha  from 
the  dead;  who  with  the  shadow  of  his 
body  gave  health  to  the  sick;  who  was 
imprisoned  by  Herod  and  freed  by  an 
angel.  What  he  ate  and  what  he  wore 
upon  his  body,  he  himself  tells  us  in 
the  book  of  Clement:  '1  eat  naught 
but  bread  and  olives,'  he  says,  'and 
less  often  a  few  vegetables.  For  vesture 
1  have  but  the  tunic  and  mantle  which 
thou  seest  upon  me.  And  having  all 
this,  I  desire  nothing  more.'  It  is  also 
said  that  he  carried  ever  in  his  bosom 
a  towel  wherewith  to  dry  his  tears,  for 
whenever  he  heard  again  in  memory 
the  sweet  voice  of  his  Master,  he  could 
not  help  but  weep  with  tender  emotion. 
He  wept  also  at  the  memory  of  his 
denial:  so  much  indeed  did  he  weep 
therefor  that,  as  Clement  tells  us,  his 
face  seemed  to  be  inflamed  with  tears. 
Clement  also  says  that  when  he  heard 
the  crowing  of  the  cock  in  the  night,  he 
arose  and  prayed,  and  anew  the  tears 
began  to  course  down  his  cheeks.  And 
we  also  know  from  Clement  that  the 
day  when  Peter's  wife  was  led  to 
martyrdom,  he  called  her  by  her  name, 
and  joyfully  exclaimed:  'Dear  wife, 
remember  the  Lord!' 

One  day  Saint  Peter  sent  two  of  his 
disciples  forth  to  preach,  and  one  of 
them  died  in  the  way,  and  the  other 
returned  to  his  master  to  make  known 
to  him  what  had  happened.  This  latter, 


according  to  some,  was  Saint  Martial; 
according  to  others,  Saint  Maternus; 
and  others  hold  that  he  was  Saint 
Front.  The  disciple  who  had  died  was 
the  priest  George.  Then  Peter  gave  his 
staff  to  the  surviving  disciple,  and  told 
him  to  go  and  lay  it  upon  his  com- 
panion's corpse.  And  no  sooner  had 
he  done  this,  than  the  dead  man,  who 
had  already  lain  for  forty  days,  came 
back  to  life. 

In  those  days  there  dwelt  in  Jeru- 
salem a  sorcerer  named  Simon,  who 
proclaimed  himself  the  source  of  all 
truth,  promised  to  make  immortal  all 
those  who  would  believe  in  him,  and 
said  that  nothing  was  impossible  to 
him.  And  one  time,  as  the  book  of 
Clement  tells  us,  he  said:  'I  shall  be 
adored  publicly  as  a  god,  1  shall  re- 
ceive divine  honors,  and  all  that  I  will 
do  I  shall  do.  One  day  my  mother 
Rachel  sent  me  into  the  fields  to  reap, 
and  1  commanded  a  scythe  to  reap  of 
itself;  and  reap  it  did,  and  its  work  was 
ten  times  that  of  the  other  workers/ 
And  Jerome  relates  that  he  said:  'I 
am  the  Word  of  God,  I  am  the  Holy 
Spirit,  1  am  God  whole  and  entire.'  He 
caused  brazed  serpents  to  creep  upon 
the  earth,  and  stone  statues  to  laugh, 
and  dogs  to  sing.  Now  this  man  de- 
sired to  engage  in  discussion  with 
Peter,  and  to  prove  to  him  that  he  was 
God.  On  the  day  agreed,  Peter  faced 
him,  and  said  to  those  who  stood  by: 
'Peace  be  with  you,  my  brethren,  who 
are  lovers  of  the  truth!'  Then  Simon 
said:  'We  have  no  need  of  thy  peace; 
for  if  we  keep  peace  among  us  twain, 
we  shall  not  strive  to  discover  the 
truth.  Thus  thieves  are  at  peace  with 
each  other.  Call  not  therefore  for 
peace,  but  for  strife;  and  no  peace  shall 
there  be,  until  one  of  us  has  defeated 
the  other.'  'Why  fearest  thou  to  speak 
of  peace?'  said  Peter.  'War  is  born 
only  of  sin,  and  where  there  is  no  sin, 
there  is  peace.  By  discussion  we  learn 
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the  truth,  and  by  good  works  we  ac- 
complish justice.'  And  Simon  an- 
swered: Thy  words  avail  naught.  But 
I  shall  show  thee  the  power  of  my  god- 
head, so  that  thou  shalt  soon  kneel 
down  before  me  and  adore  me:  for  I 
am  the  highest  power.  I  can  fly  through 
the  air,  create  new  trees,  change  stones 
into  bread,  walk  through  fire  without 
suffering  harm.  All  that  I  will  to  do, 
I  can  do/  But  one  by  one  Peter  re- 
futed his  words,  and  exposed  the  de- 
ceits of  his  works.  And  Simon,  per- 
ceiving that  he  could  not  withstand 
Peter,  threw  all  his  books  of  magic 
into  the  sea,  lest  he  be  denounced  as  a 
magician,  and  went  off  to  Rome,  hop- 
ing that  there  he  might  be  adored  as  a 
god.  And  as  soon  as  Peter  knew  this, 
he  followed  Simon  to  Rome. 

He  came  to  Rome  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  remained 
there  for  twenty-five  years.  He  conse- 
crated two  bishops,  Linus  and  Cletus, 
one  for  the  outlying  country,  the  other 
for  the  city  itself.  Tireless  in  preach- 
ing, he  converted  a  goodly  number  of 
pagans  to  the  faith,  and  cured  many 
who  were  ailing.  And  as  he  never 
ceased  to  praise  the  virtue  of  chastity, 
the  four  concubines  of  the  prefect 
Agrippa,  who  had  been  converted  by 
him,  refused  to  return  to  their  master, 
so  that  he,  in  his  wrath,  sought  an 
opportunity  to  perish  the  apostle.  But 
Our  Lord  appeared  to  Peter  and  said 
to  him:  'Simon  the  sorcerer  and  Nero 
have  evil  designs  upon  thee.  But  fear 
naught,  for  1  am  with  thee:  and  for 
thy  comfort  I  shall  give  thee  the  com- 
panionship of  my  servant  Paul,  who 
tomorrow  will  arrive  in  Rome.'  There- 
upon, as  Linus  has  related,  Peter  un- 
derstood that  he  was  nearing  the  end  of 
his  rule  over  the  Church.  He  therefore 
summoned  an  assembly  of  the  faithful, 
took  Clement  by  the  hand,  ordained 
him  bishop,  and  seated  him  upon  his 
own  throne. 


And  on  the  morrow,  as  Our  Lord 
had  foretold,  Paul  came  to  Rome,  and 
labored  with  Peter  in  the  preaching  of 
the  word. 

Meanwhile  Simon  the  magician  had 
become  so  dear  to  Nero  that,  as  was 
known  to  all,  he  held  in  his  hands  the 
fate  of  the  whole  city.  One  day,  being 
in  Nero's  presence,  he  altered  his 
countenance  in  such  a  way  that  at  one 
moment  he  seemed  an  old  man,  and  at 
the  next  a  youth;  and  Nero,  seeing 
this,  believed  that  he  was  in  sooth  the 
Son  of  God.  Another  day  the  sorcerer 
said  to  the  emperor:  In  order  to  be 
convinced  that  I  am  the  Son  of  God, 
have  me  beheaded,  and  the  third  day 
I  shall  rise  again!'  Nero  ordered  the 
executioner  to  cut  off  his  head:  but 
Simon,  by  his  magic  art,  caused  the 
executioner  to  behead  a  ram,  think- 
ing the  while  that  he  was  beheading 
Simon  himself.  Then  the  magician  hid 
the  ram's  remains,  left  the  bloodstains 
upon  the  pavement,  and  went  into 
hiding  for  three  days.  The  third  day 
he  made  his  appearance  before  Nero, 
and  said  to  him:  'Let  the  marks  of  my 
blood  be  washed  from  the  pavement, 
for  behold  1  am  risen  from  the  dead, 
as  I  promised  thee.'  And  Nero  doubted 
of  his  divinity  no  longer.  Thus  writes 
Leo.  Still  another  day,  while  Simon 
was  with  Nero  in  a  room,  a  devil  who 
had  assumed  his  shape  harangued  the 
populace  in  the  Forum.  In  the  end  he 
won  such  respect  from  the  Romans 
that  they  raised  a  statue  to  him,  with 
the  inscription:  To  the  holy  god 
Simon.' 

Now  Leo  tells  us  that  Peter  and 
Paul  then  made  their  way  into  Nero's 
presence,  and  unmasked  all  the 
sorcerer's  arts.  And  Peter  declared 
that  as  there  were  in  Christ  two  sub- 
stances, the  divine  and  the  human,  so 
there  were  in  Simon  two  substances, 
the  human  and  the  diabolical.  Simon 
then  exclaimed,  as  Leo  and  Marcellus 
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tell  us:  'I  shall  brook  this  opponent  no 
longer!  Now  shall  I  order  my  angels 
to  avenge  me  upon  him!1  'I  fear  not 
thine  angels,'  said  Peter;  'rather  do 
they  fear  me!'  'Hast  thou  no  fear  of 
Simon,'  asked  Nero,  'even  when  his 
works  show  forth  his  godhead?'  'If 
godhead  be  in  him,'  answered  Peter, 
'let  him  tell  what  I  am  thinking  and 
tell  me  what  I  am  doing  at  this  mo- 
ment! And  first  1  shall  whisper  my 
thought  to  thee,  lest  he  make  bold  to 
lie!'  Nero  said  to  him:  'Come  near, 
and  tell  me  what  thou  art  thinking!' 
And  Peter  whispered  to  him:  'Have  a 
barley-loaf  brought  to  me  in  secret.' 
He  received  the  barley-loaf,  and 
blessed  it  as  he  put  it  in  his  sleeve; 
and  then  he  said:  'Let  Simon  now  tell 
what  I  have  said,  thought,  and  done!' 
But  Simon,  rather  than  avow  that  he 
was  defeated,  said:  'Let  Peter  first  tell 
which  I  am  thinking.  And  Peter  an- 
swered: 'I  shall  show  that  I  know  his 
thoughts,  by  setting  his  scheme  at 
naught!'  Then,  smitten  with  rage, 
Simon,  cried:  'Let  huge  dogs  come 
and  devour  him!'  And  at  once  huge 
dogs  appeared,  and  launched  them- 
selves upon  the  apostle:  but  he  threw 
to  them  the  loaf  which  he  had  blessed, 
and  chased  them  away.  And  he  said  to 
Nero:  Thus  have  T  showed,  not  by 
words  but  by  deeds,  that  I  knew  what 
Simon  was  devising  against  me.'  And 
Simon  said:  'Give  ear  to  me,  Peter  and 
Paul!  Here  I  can  do  nothing  against 
you,  and  T  spare  you  for  this  day;  but 
we  shall  meet  again,  and  then  I  shall 
judge  you.'  Thus  writes  Leo.  But 
Hegesippus  and  Linus  relate  that  this 
same  Simon,  carried  away  with  pride, 
dared  to  boast  that  he  could  raise  the 
dead.  And  as  a  certain  young  man  had 
just  died,  Peter  and  Simon  were  called, 
and  upon  Simon's  demand  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  one  who  could  not 
revive  the  youth  should  be  put  to 
death.  Then  Simon,  by  his  incanta- 


tions, caused  the  dead  man's  head  to 
move;  and  already  the  crowd  clamored 
that  Peter  should  be  stoned.  But  he, 
quelling  their  tumult  with  difficulty, 
cried  out:  'If  the  youth  be  really  alive, 
let  him  get  up  and  walk  and  speak; 
otherwise  ye  shall  know  that  it  is  a 
demon  that  moves  the  dead  man's 
head  to  and  fro.  But  first  let  Simon  be 
sent  away  from  the  bed,  that  the  devil's 
tricks  may  be  laid  bare!'  Simon  was 
therefore  placed  at  some  distance  from 
the  bed,  and  at  once  the  dead  man 
ceased  to  move.  But  then  Peter,  like- 
wise standing  at  a  distance,  and  hav- 
ing prayed,  said:  'Young  man,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Crucified, 
arise  and  walk!'  And  at  once  the  dead 
man  came  to  life,  arose,  and  walked. 
Whereupon  the  crowd  wished  to  stone 
Simon.  But  Peter  said:  'He  is  punished 
enough,  being  forced  to  acknowledge 
the  vanity  of  his  witchcraft!  And  our 
Master  teaches  us  to  return  good  for 
evil!'  Simon  said:  'Peter  and  Paul, 
know  ye  that  in  spite  of  your  desire,  I 
will  not  consent  to  obtain  for  you  the 
crown  of  martyrdom!'  And  Peter  an- 
swered: 'Would  that  we  might  have 
our  wish:  but  to  thee  may  naught  but 
ill  befall,  for  all  thy  words  are  lies!' 

Then  Simon  betook  himself  to  the 
house  of  Marcellus,  his  disciple.  He 
tied  an  enormous  dog  at  the  entrance, 
and  then  said  to  Marcellus:  'Now  I 
shall  see  whether  Peter,  who  is  wont 
to  visit  thee,  will  be  able  to  enter  at 
thy  door!'  And  when  Peter  came  to 
Marcellus'  house,  with  a  sign  of  the 
cross,  he  freed  the  dog,  who  thereafter 
began  to  cuddle  to  everyone  save 
Simon,  whom  he  threw  to  the  ground 
and  started  to  maul.  Indeed  he  would 
have  strangled  him,  had  not  Peter 
come  quickly  and  forbade  him  to  do 
the  sorcerer  any  ill.  Thus  the  dog  left 
Simon's  body  untouched,  but  tore  his 
clothing  to  rags.  And  at  this  the  popu- 
lace, and  especially  the  children,  be- 
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gan  to  pursue  the  magician,  and 
chased  him  from  the  city  as  they 
would  a  wolf.  And  thenceforth  Simon, 
completely  put  to  shame,  durst  not  ap- 
pear in  public  for  a  whole  year,  and 
his  disciple  Marcellus,  convinced  by 
these  miracles,  became  Peter's  disciple. 

But  later  on  Simon  returned  to 
Rome,  and  regained  Nero's  favor.  One 
day  he  called  the  people  together,  and 
declared  that  because  he  was  much 
offended  by  the  Galileans,  he  was 
about  to  abandon  the  city,  which 
hitherto  he  had  shielded  by  his  pres- 
ence, and  that  moreover  he  would 
ascend  into  Heaven,  since  the  earth 
was  no  longer  worthy  to  hold  him.  On 
the  appointed  day,  therefore,  he 
climbed  to  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  or 
according  to  Linus,  to  the  summit  of 
the  Capitoline  hill;  and  thence  he  rose 
in  flight,  with  a  laurel  crown  upon  his 
head.  And  Nero  said  to  the  two  apos- 
tles: 'Simon  says  sooth!  You  are  both 
imposters!'  And  Peter  said  to  Paul: 
'Lift  up  thy  head  and  look!'  Paul  lifted 
his  head  and  saw  Simon  flying  about, 
and  said  to  Peter:  'Peter,  linger  not  to 
finish  thy  work,  for  already  the  Lord 
calls  us!'  Then  Peter  cried  out:  'Angels 
of  Satan,  who  hold  this  man  up  in  the 
air,  in  the  name  of  my  Master  Jesus 
Christ,  I  command  you  to  hold  him 
up  no  longer!'  And  straightway  Simon 
was  dashed  to  earth,  his  skull  was 
split,  and  he  died.  This  is  related  by 
Leo. 

When  all  this  was  made  known  to 
Nero,  he  was  sore  afflicted  at  the  loss 
of  a  man  of  this  kind,  and  told  the 
apostles  that  he  would  punish  them 
therefor.  He  committed  them  to  a 
high  official  named  Paulinus,  who  cast 
them  into  prison,  under  the  guard  of 
two  soldiers,  Processus  and  Martin- 
ianus.  But  they  were  converted  by 
Peter,  and  opened  the  prison,  setting 
the  two  apostles  free;  for  which  act 
they  were  beheaded  at  Nero's  com- 


mand, after  the  death  of  Peter  and 
Paul.  But  Peter,  yielding  at  last  to  the 
entreaties  of  the  brethren,  decided  to 
quit  Rome.  But  when  he  came  to  one 
of  the  city  gates,  at  the  place  where  the 
church  of  Saint  Mary  ad  Passus  stands 
today,  as  Leo  and  Linus  tell  us,  he 
came  face  to  face  with  Christ  Himself; 
and  he  said  to  Him:  'Lord,  whither 
goest  Thou?'  And  Our  Lord  re- 
sponded: 'I  go  to  Rome,  to  be  cruci- 
fied anew!'  'To  be  crucified  anew?' 
asked  Peter.  'Yes!'  said  Our  Lord,  and 
Peter  said:  Then,  Lord,  I  too  return 
to  Rome  to  be  crucified  with  Thee!' 
Whereupon  Our  Lord  ascended  to 
Heaven,  leaving  Peter  all  in  tears. 
Then,  being  aware  that  the  hour  of 
his  martyrdom  was  at  hand,  he  went 
back  to  Rome,  where  he  was  seized 
by  Nero's  ministers,  and  brought  to 
the  prefect  Agrippa:  and  Linus  relates 
that  his  face  shone  with  joy.  The  pre- 
fect said  to  him:  'Art  thou  then  the 
man  who  is  pleased  to  dwell  among 
the  common  folk,  and  who  persuades! 
the  women  of  the  faubourgs  to  leave 
their  husbands'  beds?'  Peter  answered: 
'Naught  pleases  me  but  the  Cross  of 
Christ!'  Then,  being  an  alien,  he  was 
condemned  to  die  on  the  cross, 
whereas  Paul,  being  a  Roman  citizen, 
was  condemned  to  be  beheaded. 

In  his  letter  to  Timothy  on  the 
death  of  Saint  Paul,  Dionysius  relates 
that  the  crowd  of  pagans  and  Jews  did 
not  weary  of  heaping  blows  on  the  two 
apostles  and  spitting  in  their  faces. 
And  when  the  moment  of  their  separa- 
tion came,  Paul  said  to  Peter:  'Peace 
be  with  thee,  cornerstone  of  the 
Church,  shepherd  of  the  lambs  of 
Christ!'  And  Peter  said  to  Paul:  'Go 
in  peace,  preacher  of  truth  and  good, 
mediator  of  salvation  to  the  just!' 
Thereafter  Dionysius  followed  his  mas- 
ter Paul,  for  the  two  apostles  were  put 
to  death  in  different  places.  And  when 
Peter  came  in  sight  of  the  cross,  he 
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said:  'My  Master  came  down  from 
Heaven  to  earth,  and  so  was  lifted  up 
on  the  Cross.  But  I,  whom  He  has 
deigned  to  call  from  earth  to  Heaven, 
wish  to  be  crucified  with  my  head  to- 
ward the  earth  and  my  feet  pointing 
to  Heaven.  Crucify  me  head  down- 
wards, for  I  am  not  worthy  to  die  as 
my  Master  died."  And  so  it  was  done: 
the  cross  was  turned,  so  that  he  was 
fixed  to  it  head  downwards.  At  this  the 
crowd  was  enraged,  and  wished  to  kill 
Nero  and  the  prefect,  and  deliver  the 
apostle;  but  he  besought  them  not  to 
hinder  his  martyrdom.  Then  God 
opened  the  eyes  of  those  who  wept, 
and  they  saw  angels  standing  with 
crowns  of  roses  and  lilies,  and  Peter 
standing  in  their  midst,  and  receiving 
from  Christ  a  book  whose  words  he 
read  aloud.  For,  as  Hegesippus  tells 
us,  he  began  to  speak  from  the  cross: 
'Lord,  I  have  desired  to  follow  Thee, 
but  I  did  not  wish  to  be  crucified  up- 
right. Thou  alone  art  erect,  upright, 
and  high.  We  are  children  of  Adam, 
whose  head  was  bowed  to  the  ground: 
his  fall  denotes  the  manner  in  which 
men  are  born,  for  we  are  born  in  such 
wise  that  we  are  let  fall  prone  upon 
the  ground.  And  our  being  is  so 
changed  that  the  world  thinks  that  left 
is  right,  and  right  is  left.  Lord,  Thou 
art  my  all  and  other  than  Thee  have  1 
naught.  T  thank  Thee  with  all  my  soul, 
with  which  1  live,  understand,  and  call 
to  Thee.'  In  this  speech  we  note  two 
other  reasons  why  Peter  did  not  wish 
lo  be  crucified  in  an  upright  position. 
And  the  apostle,  being  aware  that  the 
people  saw  his  glory,  commended 
them  once  more  to  God,  and  breathed 
his  last.  Then  two  brothers,  Marcellus 
and  Apuleius,  his  disciples,  took  him 
down  from  the  cross,  anointed  him 
with  sweet  spices,  and  buried  him. 

Isidore  says  in  his  book,  Life  and 
Death  of  the  Saints:  'After  Peter  had 
founded  the  Church  of  Antioch,  he 


went  to  Rome  under  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  to  oppose  Simon  the  sor- 
cerer, and  there  preached  the  Gospel 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  was  bishop 
of  that  city.  In  the  thirty-sixth  year 
after  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord,  he  was 
crucified  by  Nero  with  his  head  to  the 
ground,  as  he  himself  had  desired.' 

But  on  the  same  day  Peter  and  Paul 
appeared  to  Dionysius,  and  he  himself 
writes  in  the  letter  we  have  quoted 
above:  'But  hear  of  the  wonder,  see 
the  sign,  dear  brother  Timothy,  that 
occurred  on  the  day  of  their  martyr- 
dom. In  the  hour  when  they  parted 
from  one  another,  I  was  still  with 
them;  but  after  their  death,  I  saw  them 
entering  through  the  city  gate  hand  in 
hand,  dressed  in  shining  garments, 
crowned  with  crowns  of  light  and 
glory.' 

But  Nero  did  not  go  unpunished  for 
this  crime,  and  the  others  of  which  he 
was  guilty  but  died  of  his  own  hand. 
Some  of  these  we  shall  now  relate. 

First,  we  read  in  an  apocryphal  his- 
tory that  when  Seneca,  who  was  Nero's 
teacher,  held  himself  in  readiness  to 
receive  the  guerdon  of  his  labors,  Nero 
told  him  that  for  his  reward  he  might 
have  the  right  to  choose  the  tree  from 
which  he  would  be  hanged.  And  when 
Seneca  asked  how  he  had  deserved  to 
be  condemned  to  death,  Nero  bran- 
dished a  sword  above  his  head,  in  such 
wise  that  Seneca  closed  his  eyes  and 
bowed  his  head  in  terror.  And  Nero 
said  to  him :  'Master,  why  bowest  thou 
thy  head  before  this  glaive?'  Seneca 
responded:  'Being  a  man,  I  fear  death, 
and  have  no  wish  to  die.'  'Ha,  but  I 
fear  thee  also!'  cried  Nero,  'and  have 
feared  thee  since  I  was  a  child.  I  shall 
not  rest  easy  whilst  thou  art  alive!' 
Then  Seneca  said:  'If  I  must  die,  let 
me  at  least  choose  the  manner  of  my 
dying!'  'Choose  if  thou  wilt,'  said  Nero, 
'save  only  that  thou  must  die  forth- 
with!' Whereupon  Seneca  opened  his 
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veins  in  his  bath,  and  bled  to  death: 
and  thus  was  the  omen  of  his  name  ful- 
filled, for  se  necans  means  one  who 
kills  himself.  And  Seneca  had  two 
brothers,  Julian  Gallio  the  orator,  who 
likewise  took  his  own  life,  and  Mela, 
the  father  of  the  poet  Lucan,  who  also 
opened  his  veins  at  Nero's  command. 

Some  time  later  Nero,  captivated  by 
the  story  of  the  burning  of  Troy,  set 
fire  to  Rome,  and  the  city  burned  for 
seven  days  and  seven  nights,  while  he, 
overlooking  the  fire  from  the  summit 
of  a  tower,  grandiosely  recited  verses 
from  the  Iliad.  He  fished  with  golden 
line,  and  boasted  of  singing  better  than 
any  tragedian  or  lute  player.  But  in  the 
end  the  Romans,  no  longer  able  to 
bear  with  his  madness,  threw  them- 
selves upon  him  and  drove  him  out  of 
the  city.  Then,  seeing  that  he  was  lost, 
he  sharpened  the  end  of  a  stick  with 
his  teeth  and  drove  it  into  his  heart. 
Or  else,  as  others  say,  he  was  de- 
voured by  wolves. 

In  the  time  of  Pope  Saint  Cornelius, 
certain  pious  Greeks  stole  the  bodies 
of  the  apostles,  and  sought  to  carry 
them  off  into  their  country.  But  the 
power  of  God  compelled  the  demons 
who  dwelt  in  the  idols  to  cry  out: 
'Help,  help,  Romans,  for  your  gods 
are  being  snatched  away!'  Thereupon 
the  whole  city  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the 
thieves,  for  the  faithful  perceived  that 
this  referred  to  the  apostles,  while  the 
pagans  thought  that  it  meant  their 
idols;  so  that  the  Greeks,  terrified,  cast 
the  bodies  of  the  apostles  into  a  well 
near  the  catacombs,  whence  the  faith- 
ful succeeded  in  drawing  them  out  at 
a  later  time.  Then  there  was  doubt 
about  which  bones  belonged  to  Saint 
Peter  and  which  to  Sant  Paul,  so  all 
prayed  and  fasted,  and  a  voice  from 
Heaven  responded:  The  larger  bones 
are  those  of  the  preacher,  and  the 
smaller  those  of  the  fisher.'  And  the 
bones  of  the  two  saints  drew  apart  of 


themselves,  and  those  of  each  were 
carried  to  the  church  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  him.  Nevertheless  some  au- 
thors maintain  that  Pope  Sylvester 
weighed  the  great  and  little  bones,  and 
divided  them  exactly  in  half,  giving 
to  each  church  half  of  the  two  bodies. 

Saint  Gregory  relates  in  his  Dia- 
logue that  nearby  the  church  wherein 
repose  the  bones  of  Saint  Peter  there 
dwelt  a  holy  man  named  Agontius. 
Now  a  young  girl  who  was  paralysed 
was  wont  to  pass  the  day  in  this 
church:  she  crawled  about  on  her 
hands,  for  her  loins  and  feet  were 
crippled.  And  after  she  had  long  be- 
sought Saint  Peter  to  restore  her  to 
health,  the  saint  appeared  to  her  and 
said:  'Go  to  Agontius,  who  dwells  hard 
by,  and  he  will  cure  thee.'  At  once  the 
maiden  began  to  drag  herself  through 
the  church  buildings,  hoping  to  dis- 
cover the  whereabouts  of  Agontius. 
But  then  he  came  to  meet  her,  and  she 
said  to  him:  'Our  shepherd  and  foster 
father  Saint  Peter  send  me  to  thee, 
that  thou  mayest  make  me  well  of  my 
infirmity.'  And  Agontius  replied:  'If 
in  truth  it  be  he  who  has  sent  thee, 
arise  and  walk!'  Then  he  gave  her  his 
hand  to  aid  her  to  rise,  and  at  once 
she  was  cured,  her  paralysis  disappear- 
ing completely. 

Gregory  also  relates  in  the  same 
book  that  there  was  once  a  young 
Roman  named  Galla,  the  daughter  of 
the  consul  and  patrician  Symmachus, 
who  became  a  widow  after  a  year  of 
marriage.  But  whereas  her  age  and 
fortune  impelled  her  to  marry  again, 
she  preferred  to  be  united  to  God  in 
spiritual  espousals.  And  as  her  body 
was  consumed  with  inward  fire,  the 
physicians  said  that  if  she  continued 
to  abstain  from  the  embraces  of  men, 
this  inward  heat  would  cause  a  beard 
to  grow  on  her  face,  contrary  to  na- 
ture. And  in  time  this  actually  hap- 
pened. But  she  had  no  fear  of  this  out- 
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ward  disfigurement,  knowing  that  it 
would  not  stay  the  love  of  her  heavenly 
Spouse,  if  only  she  kept  herself  pure 
within.  Leaving  behind  her  the  life 
of  the  world,  she  entered  a  convent 
which  was  attached  to  the  church  of 
Saint  Peter,  and  there  she  long  served 
God  by  prayer  and  almsworks.  And 
finally  she  was  found  to  be  suffering 
with  a  cancer  in  the  breast.  At  her  bed- 
side two  torches  always  stood  lighted, 
because  she  loved  the  light,  and  could 
not  suffer  either  spiritual  or  bodily 
darkness.  And  one  day  she  saw  the 
apostle  Peter  standing  before  her  be- 
tween the  two  torches.  Then,  filled 
with  love  and  joy,  she  exclaimed: 
'What,  my  Master!  Are  my  sins  for- 
given?' And  he,  smiling,  answered: 
'Yes!  Come!'  And  she  said:  'I  ask 
only  that  Sister  Benedicta  come  with 
me!'  He  replied:  'No,  the  other  sister 
shall  come  with  thee.'  Galla  recounted 
the  matter  to  the  abbess;  and  three 
days  later,  she  and  the  said  sister  died 
together. 

Saint  Gregory  further  tells  us  that 
a  very  holy  priest,  being  at  the  point 
of  death,  cried  out:  'Welcome,  my 
master,  welcome,  my  masters,  who 
condescend  to  come  to  a  wretched 
slave  like  me!  1  come!  1  come!  Be 
thanked!  Be  thanked!'  And  when  those 
who  stood  by  asked  him  to  whom  he 
spoke  in  this  manner,  he  replied:  'Do 
you  not  see  the  holy  apostles  Peter 
and  Paul,  standing  there  beside  me?' 
And  when  he  began  anew  to  thank 


the  apostles,  his  soul  was  freed  of  the 
bonds  of  the  flesh. 

Certain  authors  have  raised  a  doubt 
that  Peter  and  Paul  were  martyred  the 
same  day,  and  have  maintained  that 
they  died  a  year  apart.  But  Saint 
Jerome  and  all  the  saints  who  deal 
with  this  question  agree  in  saying  that 
the  martyrdom  of  the  saints  occurred 
the  same  day  and  in  the  same  year. 
Moreover,  this  is  clear  from  the  letter 
of  Dionysius.  The  truth  is  simply  that 
they  were  not  executed  at  the  same 
place,  and  when  Pope  Leo  says  that 
both  suffered  in  the  same  place,  he 
means  merely  that  both  suffered  at 
Rome.  About  this  the  following  verses 
were  written: 

Ense  coronatur  Paulus,  cruce  Petrus, 

eodem 
Sub    duce,    luce,    loco,    dux    Nero, 

Roma  locus 

and  another  wrote: 

Ense  sacral  Paulum   fhir  lux,   dux, 
urbs  cruce  Pet  rum. 

But  although  they  died  the  same  day 
and  at  the  same  hour,  Saint  Gregory 
ordained  that  their  feasts  be  celebrated 
separately,  and  that  the  commemora- 
tion of  Saint  Paul  take  place  on  the 
morrow  of  the  feast  of  Saint  Peter. 
The  latter  saint  indeed  deserves  to  be 
honored  first,  since  he  was  both  higher 
in  dignity  and  earlier  converted.  More- 
over, his  title  of  sovereign  pontiff  gives 
him  a  definite  right  to  this  primacy. 
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ON  MAY  12  we  went  from  Borghetto, 
which  consists  only  of  a  number  of 
inns,  over  the  fortified  Rovereto  to 
the  most  important  city  of  southern 
Tyrol,  Trent.  It  is  quite  a  pleasant  city, 
located  on  a  plain.  There  is  a  lot  of 
water  running  through  the  streets.  We 
took  our  meals  in  the  castle  with  the 
bishop.  We  saw  the  relics  of  Saint 
Simon  and  the  armory  of  the  emperor, 
which  is  very  impressive  with  its 
numerous  pieces  of  equipment,  among 
which  are  many  great  cannons.  .  .  . 

A  mile  from  Trent  one  enters  Ger- 
many. .  .  .  The  Emperor  Maximilian 
had  a  small  castle  at  Steinach  in  which 
he  stayed  when  he  hunted  chamois  and 
deer.  They  drove  these  animals  down 
from  the  mountains  to  a  river  which 
passes  the  castle  and  killed  them  there 
with  crossbows  and  small  guns.  Six 
pair  of  antlers  of  the  finest  deer  are 
fastened  to  the  front  of  the  castle  as 
souvenirs.  Their  frontal  plates  are 
gilded  and  adorned  with  the  escutch- 
eon of  the  hunters  who  killed  the  deer. 
The  horns  of  chamois  are  mounted  in 
similar  manner.  .  .  . 

Innsbruck,  located  in  a  large  valley, 
is  small,  but  well  inhabited,  solid,  fine, 
and  friendly.  The  Emperor  Maximilian 
stayed  here  quite  often  and  it  is  said  he 
often  brought  6,000  horses  with  him. 
Excellent  armor  is  manufactured  in 
Innsbruck  on  which  not  only  arrows 
and  crossbows  rebound  (as  we  have 
seen  from  those  that  the  Cardinal 
ordered)  but  also  bullets  from  mus- 
kets. I  do  not  know  if  this  difference  is 
caused  by  the  workmanship,  the  kind 


of  material,  or  the  process  of  harden- 
ing it. 

The  houses  of  Innsbruck  have  very 
nice  roofs,  windows  and  fronts,  but 
according  to  their  own  style.  They 
have  many  wells  and  the  streets  are 
wide  and  with  large  gutters.  In  front 
of  the  wall  flows  the  Inn  River  from 
which  the  city,  which  belongs  to  the 
diocese  of  Brixen,  has  taken  its  name. 

The  parish  church  has  a  very  fine 
organ  which  is  not  very  large,  but  it 
has  many  registers  and  stops.  The 
pipes  imitate  the  sound  of  trumpets, 
flutes,  horns,  basses,  shawns,  drums, 
and  the  singing  of  different  birds, 
which  is  imitated  with  such  accuracy 
that  no  difference  can  be  noticed.  It  is 
in  reality  such  an  interesting  and  in- 
genious instrument  that  we  consider  it 
the  most  perfect  of  all  the  organs  that 
we  have  seen  on  our  journey. 

The  Cardinal  visited  the  two  prin- 
cesses in  the  royal  residence,  which 
consists  of  many  richly  decorated 
dwellings  built  in  the  German  style. 
Jn  the  reception  hall  of  the  princesses 
more  than  fifty  beautiful  ladies  of 
honor,  carefully  dressed  in  German 
style,  were  on  one  side.  One  of  the 
princesses,  named  Anna,  about  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  old,  is  the  sister 
of  King  Louis  of  Hungary  and  will 
marry  Ferdinand,  the  brother  of  the 
Catholic  king.  She  is  very  beautiful 
and  cheerful,  has  fiery  eyes  and  a 
ruddy  complexion  which  makes  her 
appear  to  be  made  of  milk  and  blood. 
She  wore  a  black  velvet  dress  and  a 
velvet  barret  of  the  same  color  on  her 
head. 
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The  other  princess,  Mary,  the  sister 
of  the  Catholic  king,  is  promised  to 
the  king  of  Hungary.  She  is  about  ten 
or  eleven  years  old,  brunette,  and  not 
very  graceful,  according  to  my  taste. 
She  was  dressed  in  the  same  style  of 
bright  silk  and  wore  a  man's  barret  of 
black  velvet.  After  visiting  the  prin- 
cesses we  inspected  the  art  gallery  of 
the  new  castle.  There  is  a  chamber 
here,  according  to  a  reporter,  with 
thousands  of  trinkets  and  articles  of 
iron,  some  of  which  are  very  artistic. 
There  are  collections  of  fine  beautiful 
armor,  among  them  one  that  belonged 
to  the  King  of  Scotland.  .  .  . 

The  entire  hall  and  some  of  the 
rooms  are  decorated  with  antlers  of 
very  large  deer,  such  as  those  at  the 
castle  in  Steinach.  One  of  the  antlers 
has  thirty-six  points.  It  is  so  beautiful 
that  1  have  never  seen  anything  like  it. 

Apparently  provided  with  recom- 
mendations from  the  court,  the  Car- 
dinal made  a  trip  to  the  imperial  art 
workshop,  established  between  1506 
and  1 508  at  Miihlau,  which  was  com- 
missioned to  cast  the  iron  figures  for 
the  tomb  of  Maximilian  I  in  the  court 
church  at  Innsbruck. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Inn,  an 
Italian  mile  downstream,  the  emperor 
had  ordered  twenty-eight  iron  statues 
of  his  predecessors  and  relatives  of  the 
house  of  Habsburg.  At  this  place  we 
saw  1 1  of  them  that  were  already  com- 
pleted. They  were  about  nine  feet  high. 
In  addition  to  these,  128  metal  statues 
three  feet  high  were  cast.  We  saw  some 
of  them  that  were  already  completed 
in  the  workshop.  They  represent  differ- 
ent saints.  The  artists  and  courtiers  of 
Innsbruck  told  us  that  the  emperor 
wants  to  place  them  in  a  chapel  that 
he  is  building.  When  it  is  finished  it 
will  really  be  wonderful  and  very 
worthy  of  the  noble-minded  emperor. 

After  dinner  on  May  21  we  travelled 
to  Seefeld,  about  three  miles  away, 


where  we  had  our  supper.  A  mile  from 
Innsbruck,  fifty  to  sixty  steps  up  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  there  is  a  cave. 
The  Emperor  Maximilian  climbed  up 
to  it  at  one  time  and  with  his  own 
hands  set  up  a  cross  which  can  be  seen 
from  the  road.  .  .  . 

A  miraculous  host,  which  appears 
to  be  real  flesh  and  blood,  is  preserved 
in  the  parish  church  of  Seefeld.  It  has 
been  enclosed  in  an  ostensorium  since 
the  year  1384.  At  that  time  a  certain 
Oswald  Miilser,  a  knight  and  office 
holder,  believing  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  a  large  and  a  small  con- 
secrated host,  demanded  that  at  the 
Communion  on  Maundy  Thursday  the 
priest  should  not  give  him  a  small 
host,  such  as  is  given  to  the  common 
people,  but  a  large  host  such  as  the 
priest  receives.  In  spite  of  the  explana- 
tions of  the  priest  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  a  small  and  a  large 
consecrated  host,  Miilser  insisted  upon 
his  demand.  Consequently,  out  of  fear, 
the  priest  consented.  The  Body  of 
Christ  was  hardly  in  Miilser's  mouth 
when  the  host  changed  to  flesh  and 
blood,  and  the  earth  opened  at  the  side 
of  the  altar  where  the  knight  was 
kneeling  and  threatened  to  swallow 
him.  Frightened  by  the  great  miracle, 
the  sinking  knight  took  hold  of  the 
altar  with  his  right  hand.  By  the  power 
of  God  his  fingers  made  impressions 
in  the  hard  stone  as  if  it  were  wax, 
which  can  clearly  be  seen  to  this  day. 
The  parish  priest  took  the  Body  of 
Christ  out  of  his  mouth  and  placed  it 
with  due  reverence  in  a  crystal 
ostensorium  decorated  with  silver, 
which  the  Cardinal  and  all  of  us  have 
seen.  The  knight  was  converted  and 
led  a  pious  and  austere  life  until  his 
death.  The  above  mentioned  relic  has 
caused  many  miracles,  even  to  this 
day.  .  .  . 

We  arrived  at  Augsburg  on  May  25. 
It  is  a  large  well  populated  city,  built 
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entirely  on  level  ground.  It  is  gay  and 
rich  and  has  many  large  squares, 
streets,  houses,  and  attractively  built 
churches.  There  are  numerous  wells 
everywhere  which  supply  the  water- 
works at  the  end  of  the  city.  The  Car- 
dinal inspected  the  waterworks  and 
pronounced  them  artful  but  expensive. 

The  palace  of  the  Fuggers  is  the 
most  beautiful  building  in  Germany, 
decorated  with  gay  colored  marble 
stones.  The  front  has  historical  pic- 
tures on  it  done  in  gold  and  other 
beautiful  colors.  The  roof  is  entirely 
of  copper.  In  addition  to  the  living 
rooms  which  are  furnished  in  German 
style,  there  are  also  some  rooms  in 
the  Italian  style  which  are  very  beauti- 
ful and  in  good  taste.  The  Cardinal 
visited  with  Jacob  Fugger.  This  in- 
genious man,  who  established  the 
house  of  Fugger  in  its  financially  lead- 
ing position,  received  his  commercial 
training  in  Venice,  which  was  at  that 
time  the  leading  school  for  the  whole- 
sale merchants  of  Southern  Germany 
and  also  did  a  lively  business  in  Italy. 
This  rich  merchant  who  was  consid- 
ered the  money  king  (numorum  rex) 
of  his  time,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  his  mercantile  activity  but  because 
of  his  large  money  business  with 
secular  and  clerical  princes,  took  us 
to  the  splendid  cemetery  chapel  for 
his  family  at  Saint  Anna.  .  .  . 

At  the  end  of  the  nave  of  the  church 
of  the  Carmelites  one  finds  a  chapel 
donated  by  the  Fuggers.  The  floor  is 
of  marble  and  mosaic  and  is  decorated 
with  pictures  in  gold,  blue,  and  other 
attractive  colors.  The  altar,  which  is 
almost  as  wide  as  the  front  of  the 
chapel,  is  decorated  with  marble 
statues  that  are  almost  perfect  and 
which  are  similar  to  classical  statues. 
Along  the  walls  are  choir  stalls  of  oak 
with  artistic  relief  figures  of  prophets 
and  sibyls.  The  organ  is  large,  but  in 
proportion,  and  very  fine.  This  chapel, 


with  all  its  art  treasures,  cost  23,000 
gulden,  according  to  the  builder, 
Jacob  Fugger,  who  is  head  of  the 
family 

The  Fuggers  belong  to  the  greatest 
merchants  of  all  of  Christendom.  They 
continually  have  300,000  Ducats  at 
their  disposal  besides  other  resources 
which  are  not  small.  They  acquired 
these  riches  by  lending  money  to  those 
who  had  to  pay  tribute  to  Rome  at  the 
installation  of  bishops,  abbots  and 
other  holders  of  great  benefices.  Jacob 
Fugger  said  that  in  his  lifetime,  al- 
though he  was  not  over  seventy,  he  had 
helped  at  the  installation  of  every 
bishop  in  his  diocese  in  Germany  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  times. 

Another  source  of  riches  are  the 
gold  and  silver  mines  which  are  leased 
at  low  rates  from  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  Hungary.  Even  if  the  rent  were 
increased  the  income  would  still  be 
great  as  nearly  10,000  miners  are  em- 
ployed. .  .  . 

On  May  27  we  went  to  Donau worth. 
There  is  a  Benedictine  monastery  in 
this  small  village  that  is  dedicated  to 
the  Holy  Cross.  A  piece  of  Christ's 
Cross  and  spines  of  the  Saviour's 
crown  are  kept  in  a  very  beautiful 
gilded  tabernacle  which  is  adorned 
with  jewels  and  great  pearls.  This  art 
work,  constructed  in  the  form  of  a 
tree  with  fifty  very  nicely  executed 
figures,  was  very  pleasing  to  the  Car- 
dinal. 

On  the  28th  the  Cardinal  and  his 
company  arrived  at  Weissenburg.  On 
the  way,  one  mile  from  Donauworth, 
there  is  a  monastery  of  the  Cistercians, 
called  Kaisersheim,  which  has  an  an- 
nual income  of  30,000  Gulden.  The 
monastic  church  is  large  and  attrac- 
tively decorated  and  surrounded  by 
many  dwellings.  It  was  built  by  a 
Swabian  count  and  only  a  Swabian 
can  be  elected  abbot. 

On  the  29th  we  went  from  Weissen- 
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burg  to  Nurnberg.  This  city  was 
praised  very  much  by  the  humanists 
at  that  time,  and  was  considered  to 
have  the  first  place  in  culture  at  the 
end  of  the  middle  ages.  Nurnberg  is 
situated  on  a  plain  with  a  small  por- 
tion on  hills.  The  city  is  famous  for 
its  churches,  streets,  houses,  squares, 
and  the  richness  of  its  goods,  especially 
metal  works.  Although  it  lacks  a  large 
river,  a  stream  flows  through  it  and 
drives  many  mills  in  which,  by  means 
of  waterwheels,  a  large  amount  of 
coarse  and  fine  metal  wire  is  produced. 
.  .  .  The  city,  whose  streets  can  be 
closed  by  large  strong  chains,  harbors 
a  great  number  of  honorable  people 
and  merchants  of  all  nations.  It  has  a 
wonderful  armory.  It  is  not  as  large  as 
those  in  Trent  and  Innsbruck,  but 
nevertheless,  there  is  no  scarcity  of 
large  or  small  cannons,  rifles,  cross- 
bows, etc.  .  .  . 

The  Cardinal  ordered  watches  and 
some  iron  and  brass  articles  for  quite 
a  sum  of  ducats.  Like  his  predecessors, 
the  Cardinal  and  his  companions 
looked  at  the  state  jewels  and 
relics.  .  .  . 

The  crown  of  Charlemagne  can  be 
seen  in  Nurnberg.  It  is  made  entirely 
of  gold  with  many  precious  jewels. 
One  may  also  see  his  sword,  covered 
with  red  velvet,  and  the  sword  of  Saint 
Mauritius,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  given  to  him  by  an  angel.  Al- 
though there  are  many  armorers  in  the 
city,  no  one  can  tell  of  what  metal  the 
sword  is  made.  It  is  also  said  that  the 
imperial  orb  of  Charlemagne  with  the 
cross,  a  spine  of  Christ's  crown,  and 
the  point  of  the  lance  with  which  the 
side  of  the  Redeemer  had  been  pierced 
are  kept  in  custody  here.  .  .  . 

On  the  3rd  of  June  we  stopped  at 
Lauingen,  which  is  the  home  of  Al- 
bert the  Great.  His  picture  can  be  seen 
on  the  front  of  the  tower.  In  the  place 
of  his  birth,  after  becoming  Bishop  of 


Regensburg,  Albert  built  a  church  in 
honor  of  Saint  Mary  in  which  he 
offered  the  holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 
The  Augustinian  hermit,  Casper 
Amonius,  lives  in  Lauingen.  He  is  a 
man  well  versed  in  Latin  and  Hebrew 
and  has  translated  much  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  In  front  of  the  city  is  the 
Danube,  which  originates  five  miles 
from  here.  There  are  many  small 
settlements  there.  The  country  is  very 
level.  We  went  through  it  accompanied 
by  soldiers  from  Augsburg  because  it 
was  reported  that  fifty  robbers  on 
horseback  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. .  .  . 

On  the  6th  we  went  from  Biberich 
to  Ravensberg.  Halfway  between  the 
cities  is  Waldsee,  where  the  Cardinal 
ordered  some  flutes,  blowpipes  and 
wind  instruments  that  are  manu- 
factured here  and  are  of  excellent 
quality.  .  .  . 

We  boarded  a  ship  and  went  to 
Constance  where  we  stayed  two  days. 
Constance  makes  a  very  friendly  im- 
pression. One  enters  Constance  (the 
greatest  part  of  it  is  on  the  lake)  over 
a  large  and  very  attractive  wooden 
bridge.  It  is  here  that  the  Rhine 
begins.  .  .  . 

In  the  miinster,  which  is  splendidly 
and  expensively  built,  one  can  see 
many  relics  and  treasures  of  gold  and 
silver,  among  them  two  crosses  almost 
six  feet  high  made  of  solid  gold.  There 
are  also  many  golden  tabernacles  and 
a  shrine  for  relics  that  is  decorated  with 
gold  and  jewels  which  contains  the 
bones  of  a  martyr.  Its  cover  is  of 
Arabian  gold,  according  to  the  canons 
— a  wonderful  piece  of  art.  The  manu- 
facturing of  it  alone  has  cost  3,000 
Gulden.  The  church  also  has  two  silver 
altar  reredos,  each  eight  feet  long  and 
five  feet  wide.  Near  the  minister  is  a 
large  library  which  contains  an  ex- 
cellent astrolabe. 

The  canons  ordered  an  organ  of  tin 
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thirty  feet  high  which  will  imitate 
thirteen  different  instruments.  Most  of 
the  3,400  pipes  were  already  installed. 
The  biggest  pipe,  which  one  of  the 
Cardinal's  servants  measured,  was  five 
feet  in  circumference.  The  Cardinal 
considered  it  to  be  the  largest  organ 
thus  far.  The  whole  work,  according 
to  the  estimate  of  the  builder,  will  cost 
only  2,000  Gulden.  In  Italy  the  same 
instrument  would  cost  10,000  Gulden. 
Other  remarkable  things  in  Constance 
are  the  hall  at  the  main  gate  where  the 
Council  was  held.  It  is  a  customs  office 
now.  Near  the  lake  gate  is  a  globe  with 
the  names  of  the  months  and  pictures 
of  lake  fish  that  are  suitable  for  each 
month. 

From  Constance  we  went  to  Schaff- 
hausen.  the  capital  of  the  Canton,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  we 
crossed  on  a  wooden  bridge  leading 
to  a  city  gate.  Schaffhausen  is  not  a 
large  city,  but  is  very  compact  and  has 
many  people.  In  the  Benedictine 
monastery  is  the  largest  crucifix  that 
has  ever  been  seen;  consequently,  in 
Germany  "The  Great  God  of  Schaff- 
hausen" is  a  proverbial  expression. 

On  June  14  we  started  early  in  the 
morning  and  went  downstream  in  two 
boats.  The  Cardinal  and  his  company 
were  in  one  of  them.  The  horses  and 
their  attendants  were  in  the  other.  We 
arrived  at  Strassburg  at  sundown.  .  .  . 
Strassburg  is  a  large  city  with  very 
fine  streets  and  large  squares.  The 
houses  are  built  mostly  of  stone.  It  is  a 
city  of  the  empire,  has  a  good  artillery 
and  great  stores  of  grain,  corn,  and 
oats.  Before  anything  else  we  should 
mention  the  very  beautiful  and  mighty 
miinster  whose  roof  is  covered  with 
lead.  It  also  has  a  complete  organ.  The 
tower  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
cupola  of  Saint  Liberata  in  Florence, 
the  tower  of  Asinelli  in  Bologna,  the 
campanile  of  San  Marco  in  Venice,  or 
any  other  building  in  Italy  that  I  have 


seen  or  heard  of.  It  is  very  sensibly 
built.  The  stones  are  fitted  with  iron 
clasps  and  the  joints  on  the  inside  are 
filled  with  lead  so  that  no  mortar  is 
used  in  the  entire  building.  The  whole 
edifice  affords  a  curious  and  excellent 
appearance.  .  .  . 

Since  the  view  of  the  Rhine  from 
Mainz  to  Cologne  is  the  most  beautiful 
which  I  have  ever  seen  or  expect  to 
see  on  any  other  river,  it  seems  proper 
and  fitting  to  describe  it.  On  both  sides 
of  the  river  are  nothing  but  vineyards. 
Five  miles  from  Mainz  until  three  miles 
above  Cologne  the  hills  on  both  sides 
are  planted  with  grapevines.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  one-half  an  Italian  mile  apart, 
on  both  banks,  are  235  settlements, 
fifteen  fortified  cities,  .  .  .  and  a  num- 
ber of  fortified  castles  belonging  to  the 
nobility  which  are  located  on  the  hill- 
tops as  is  customary  in  Germany.  .  .  . 

On  the  29th  of  June,  the  Feast  of 
the  Apostolic  Princes,  Peter  and  Paul, 
after  hearing  Mass,  we  left  Bonn  and 
arrived  by  ship  in  Cologne.  .  .  .  The 
city  is  more  beautiful  and  populous 
than  all  the  other  cities  that  we  have 
seen  in  Upper  Germany.  The  houses 
are  generally  built  of  masonry  and  aie 
large  and  well  constructed.  There  are 
also  many  large  squares,  streets, 
churches  and  other  buildings  that 
beautify  the  city.  .  .  . 

Upon  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a  church 
dedicated  to  Saint  Mary  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  is  a  priory  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  canonesses.  There  are  several 
such  priories  in  Germany  and 
Flanders.  These  canonesses  pray  the 
Office  publicly  in  choir  and  sleep  in 
the  priory,  but  they  may  go  out  dur- 
ing the  day,  always  in  pairs.  They  may 
have  maiden  servants,  may  associate 
with  noble  ladies,  and  may  legally 
marry. 

It  is  said  that  the  city  has  more  than 
15,000  houses  and  that  it  can  raise 
18,000  soldiers  in  one  day.  .  .  . 
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It  is  customary  in  Germany  to  trans- 
port everything  in  wagons  with  four 
wheels;  many  of  them  carry  more  than 
four  times  as  much  as  the  kind  of 
wagons  used  in  Lombardy.  Everywhere 
one  can  find  suitable  lodging  and  al- 
though there  are  no  vineyards  between 
Trent  and  the  Rhine,  in  all  inns  one 
can  get  two  kinds  of  wine,  white  or 
red,  which  is  good  and  tasty,  some- 
times mixed  with  sage,  elder  or  rose- 
mary. The  beer  in  Germany  and 
Flanders  is  generally  good.  There  is 
tasty  veal,  many  chickens  and  excel- 
lent bread.  Wine,  except  in  Cologne,  is 
not  very  expensive  and  veal  is  very 
cheap,  so  that  in  some  places  four  of 
us  could  get  a  meal  for  a  gold 
ducat.  .  .  . 

Cheese  is  not  very  good  because 
they  cat  only  ripened  cheese.  They  like 
a  large  cheese  mixed  with  the  juice  of 
herbs,  and  although  it  tastes  good,  an 
Italian  would  not  eat  it.  Of  fruits  we 
found  Vistula  cherries,  many  large 
apple  and  pear  trees,  and  prunes. 

The  women  keep  their  tools  very 
clean,  but  they  themselves  are  gener- 
ally dirty,  all  of  them  dressed  in  cheap 
clothes.  But  they  are  beautiful  and 
graceful.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  women  go 
barefoot,  but  if  they  wear  shoes  they 
use  no  stockings.  They  wear  short  nar- 
row dresses  which  do  not  cover  the 
entire  leg.  They  wear  scarves  and  caps 
of  pique  on  their  braided  hair  because 
of  the  cold.  Tall  and  rich  ladies  wear 
white  scarves  around  their  head  and 
veils  so  that  they  look  very  majestic. 
Those  who  mourn  wear  the  veil  hang- 
ing down  several  feet.  All  wear  dresses 
made  of  black  serge,  very  seldom  of 
silk 

Women  and  men  visit  the  church 
often  and  every  family  has  its  own 
pew.  All  the  churches  have  wooden 
floors  and  the  pews  are  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  as  in  a  school.  Only  the 
priest  may  enter  the  choir.  There  is  no 


talking  about  business  in  the  churches 
as  in  Italy.  The  whole  attention  is 
centered  on  the  Mass  or  the  service, 
and  all  kneel  when  praying.  .  .  . 

From  Verona  to  Trent  on  each  side 
of  the  road,  a  mile  or  so  apart,  crosses 
of  stone,  wood  or  iion  are  erected 
which  are  placed  on  well  prepared 
stone  or  wood  pillars.  Beginning  at 
Trent  the  people  are  accustomed  to 
erect  very  tall  crucifixes  along  the  road 
with  the  thieves  on  either  side,  which 
incite  reverence  and  devotion.  At  lesser 
distances  apart  wooden  or  stone  pillars 
are  erected  in  which  pictures  of  Christ 
Crucified  or  both  Marys,  or  some  other 
mysteries  of  the  passion  of  Our  Lord, 
are  placed  behind  a  little  window.  On 
German  holy  pictures  we  always  found 
something  reminding  us  of  the  Pas- 
sion. .  .  . 

The  roofs  of  the  houses  and 
churches  are  generally  decorated  and 
steep.  Those  of  the  houses  are  covered 
with  bricks  and  those  of  the  churches 
with  different  colored  shining  tile 
which  makes  them  look  very  beautiful 
when  seen  from  a  distance.  The  towers 
of  the  churches  are  high  and  pointed. 
They  have  many  fine  bells.  There  is  no 
village  ever  so  small  which  does  not 
have  a  fine  church  with  large,  beautiful 
and  artistic  stained  glass  windows. 
Only  rich  and  important  people  are 
buried  inside  the  church.  All  others 
are  buried  in  the  cemetery  which  is 
enclosed  with  a  high  wall.  In  the  ceme- 
tery are  many  crosses  and  monuments 
of  stone  with  different  inscriptions  and 
coats  of  arms  of  brass.  Holy  water 
fountains  are  attached  to  wooden  posts. 
They  pay  much  attention  to  the  Mass 
and  other  services  in  the  churches,  and 
many  new  churches  are  built,  so  that  if 
I  compare  these  to  the  attention  given 
to  services  in  Italy  and  consider  how 
many  poor  churches  go  to  ruin,  Jhen  1 
envy  these  countries  and  am  grieved 
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about  the  small  amount  of  religion  one 
finds  in  Italy.  .  .  . 

Everywhere  we  found  wheels  and 
gallows  which  are  not  just  decorative, 
but  men  and  women  were  hanging  on 
them,  which  shows  that  severe  justice 
is  practiced.  Without  a  doubt,  however, 
it  is  necessary  in  these  countries.  Since 
all  the  nobles  live  outside  the  cities  in 
their  strong  castles  one  could  not  exist 
at  all  if  justice  were  not  practiced. 
Even  as  it  is,  robbery  and  murder  hap- 
pen outside  the  region  of  the  Tyrol. 
Furthermore,  it  is  well  known  that  in 
all  of  Germany,  especially  in  the  free 
cities,  rich  and  respected  citizens  gov- 
ern, since  the  nobles  live  in  their 
castles  and  come  to  town  only  once  or 
twice  a  year.  .  .  . 

From  Julich  we  went  on  the  2nd  of 
July  to  Aix  la  Chapelle.  .  .  .  There  is 
a  church  here  built  in  honor  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  It  is  circular  in  shape 
and  has  a  colonnade  all  around,  rest- 
ing on  columns  which  were  also 
erected  by  Charlemagne.  It  is  small 
but  very  beautiful.  The  body  of 
Charlemagne  rests  here  below  a  small 
arch  at  the  right  side  of  the  high  altar 
in  a  marble  box.  .  .  .  Above  the  coffin 
is  the  bust  of  Charlemagne  with  a  cross 


in  one  hand  and  the  imperial  orb  in 
the  other.  The  grave  of  Otto  111  is  also 
in  this  church.  He  is  buried  in  the 
ground.  The  head  and  arm  of  Charle- 
magne are  in  a  silver  container  in  the 
sacristy.  They  are  venerated  as  relics 
as  this  emperor  really  led  a  holy  life 
and  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith. 

The  canons  have  built  a  very 
beautiful  cupola  in  which  they  have 
the  high  altar  and  a  very  fine  choir. 
In  the  middle  below  the  cupola  of  the 
old  church  they  placed  a  shrine  of 
rocks  with  artistic  figures  for  relics. 
In  this  shrine  are  the  following  relics: 
a  garment  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the 
loin  cloth  of  our  Lord  on  the  cross, 
stockings  of  St.  Joseph,  the  bloody 
cloth  in  which  the  head  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  was  wrapped  after  beheading, 
and  many  other  relics,  which  are  ex- 
posed every  seven  years  on  the  day  of 
the  Seven  Brothers,  July  10.  A  plenary 
or  jubilee  indulgence,  as  they  say,  can 
be  gained.  There  is  no  papal  authori- 
zation for  it,  but  since  the  veneration 
was  such  an  old  one  Pope  Alexander 
VI  could  not  slop  it,  and  it  is  kept 
up 


XXI.  Spiritual  Life 


AT  THE  end  of  the  medieval  period  a  twofold  expression  of  spiritual  life 
developed  from  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  teachings  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  first  development  took  shape  beyond  the  Rhine  in  the  form 
of  a  speculative  school  of  German  mystics  stressing  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tions concerning  the  divine  essence  of  God,  union  of  the  soul  with  God, 
total  renunciation  of  self,  and  the  stripping  of  the  intelligence  of  every 
sensible  image.  Inspired  by  Thomistic  intellectualism,  the  German  mystics 
developed  a  process  of  beginning  with  theological  principles.  At  the  same 
time  this  mysticism  was  popular  in  the  Church,  intended  for  all  men,  and 
preached  or  written  in  the  vernacular. 

Only  isolated  excerpts  of  the  writings  of  Master  John  Eckhart 
( 1326),  Dominican  founder  of  this  school,  have  survived.  Two  of  his  dis- 
ciples, however,  characterize  the  high  mystical  tendencies  of  this  four- 
teenth-century German  school.  John  Tauler  (1361)  delivered  most  of  his 
teaching  as  sermons,  such  as  THE  HUNT  OF  THE  SOUL  (No.  96),  and  in- 
vited the  faithful  to  an  intimate  and  tender  union  of  their  souls  with  God. 
Tauler's  approach  was  unique  in  the  history  of  Christian  spirituality,  as  he 
delivered  his  mystical  sermons  for  the  various  feasts  of  the  liturgical  year. 
The  factual  and  historical  aspects  of  the  liturgical  Mystery,  however,  as 
well  as  the  traditional  liturgical  prayer  and  worship  of  the  Church,  were  now 
passed  over.  The  earlier  Christian  culture  in  which  the  liturgical  forms  had 
developed  was  no  longer  a  living  practice.  The  people  did  not  understand 
the  Latin  forms  of  the  liturgy  and  sacramental  order.  The  Benedictines 
and  Cistercians  no  longer  influenced  the  ideals  of  the  age  because  they 
were  too  closely  attached  to  a  social  structure  that  was  dying.  The  com- 
mon celebration  in  the  Church  by  the  faithful  of  the  Christian  year  was 
no  longer  the  norm  or  school  of  asceticism.  The  new  mysticism  now 
stressed  analysis  of  the  soul  in  order  that  the  Christian  might  understand 
that  God  is  within  the  created  individual  who  must  become  more  closely 
united  to  Him. 

Blessed  Henry  Suso  (1366),  Dominican  prior  at  Constance,  and 
called  "sweet  Suso"  in  his  times,  was  also  a  disciple  of  Eckhart.  Ambigui- 
ties in  his  writings  brought  Suso's  orthodoxy  into  question,  but  he  suf- 
fered these  trials  with  complete  abandonment  of  soul.  His  love  for  the  Eter- 
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nal  Logos  taught  him  to  endure  all  humiliations  with  patience  as  Christ 
had  suffered  for  men  because  true  abnegation  is  the  root  of  virtue,  beati- 
tude, and  tranquility.  His  most  famous  work,  ETERNAL  WISDOM  (No.  97), 
written  to  rekindle  the  affective  fire  of  divine  love  in  the  hearts  of  men 
during  this  period  of  decline  in  Christian  fervor,  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  treatises  of  its  time  in  Germany. 

Blessed  Jan  van  Ruysbroeck  ( 1381 ),  also  a  member  of  the  German 
mystic  school,  organized  a  Flemish  community  of  Canons  Regular  at 
Groenendael,  and  wrote  against  the  sect  of  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit. 
Among  his  prolific  writings,  THE  SPIRITUAL  ESPOUSALS  (No.  98)  is  most 
characteristic.  Here  he  explains  the  return  of  the  soul  to  divine  unity  and 
describes  the  three  forms  of  spiritual  life:  active,  interior,  and  contempla- 
tive. Abstract  and  often  obscure,  Ruysbroeck  at  the  same  time  was  one 
of  the  leading  Christian  teachers  of  the  philosophy  of  mysticism. 

The  second  spiritual  movement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  termed 
devotio  moderna,  was  both  a  reaction  against  intellectual  speculation,  and 
a  return  to  affective  spirituality  reminiscent  of  the  strong  evangelical  stamp 
of  the  thirteenth-century  Franciscans.  Originating  in  the  Low  Countries, 
the  advocates  of  the  devotio  moderna  censured  excesses  of  scholastic  spec- 
ulation and  offered  practical  counsel  for  souls  rather  than  inquiry  into 
the  mysteries  of  mystical  union.  In  stressing  simple,  disconnected  spiritual 
maxims  as  norms  of  Christian  life,  an  attempt  was  made  to  advance  the 
reform  of  the  Church  in  the  spiritual  realm.  The  spiritual  movement  of 
the  devotio  moderna  at  the  same  time  suffered  from  obvious  weaknesses 
of  an  anti-intellectual  and  over-individualized  form  of  piety. 

The  well-known  FOLLOWING  OF  CHRIST  (No.  99),  written  between 
1421  and  1427,  is  the  classic  example  of  this  devotio  moderna,  and  the  most 
typical  product  of  the  Dutch  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  and  the  Canons 
of  Windesheim  Congregation  founded  by  Gerard  Groote  (1384).  The 
authorship  of  this  work  has  been  a  textual  problem  of  scholars  for  cen- 
turies. Some  attribute  it  to  Gerard  Groote,  whose  writings  were  published 
anonymously;  others  to  a  later  editor,  Thomas  a  Kempis;  while  some,  with 
less  probability,  attribute  the  sentences  to  a  series  of  collected  authors,  or 
to  Jean  Gerson,  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  or  to  Abbot  John 
Gersen  of  Vercelli. 

In  this  spiritual  manual,  prayers,  maxims,  colloquies,  and  sentences 
are  collected  from  several  writers  as  well  as  counsels  of  the  author  himself. 
Originally  one  small  work,  there  were  added  to  it  later  three  other  works. 
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Sanctity  is  stressed  as  renunciation  of  self  as  the  condition  of  perfection 
and  union  with  God.  Prayer  is  outlined  as  a  precise  method  and  the  earlier 
freedom  of  the  Christian,  worshiping  in  the  spirit  of  the  liturgical  life 
of  the  Church,  is  now  directed.  The  devotio  moderna,  accordingly,  points 
definitely  toward  the  regulation  of  spiritual  exercises  in  the  following  cen- 
tury. The  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  brought  a  reform  of  religious 
life  in  Germany,  the  Low  Countries,  and  France.  But  in  the  following  cen- 
truy  one  part  of  the  group  went  over  to  the  Protestants,  while  the  other  part 
died  out. 

The  Following  of  Christ  expressed  clearly  contemporary  disillusion- 
ment with  post-scholasticism  as  well  as  an  ardent  yearning  for  reform,  in 
the  following  words:  "If  men  would  only  use  as  much  diligence  in  rooting 
out  vices  and  planting  virtues  as  they  do  in  proposing  questions  there 
would  not  be  such  great  evils  committed,  nor  scandals  among  the  people, 
nor  such  relaxation  in  the  monasteries." 

At  the  same  time  the  devotio  moderna  produced  a  climate  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  Protestantism,  as  Louis  Bouyer  has  shown  in  his  Liturgical 
Piety: 

Taken  in  their  historical  setting,  these  f medieval  1  devotions  are  certainly 
not  to  be  condemned.  If  the  people  of  that  time  had  not  been  given  these  devo- 
tions, they  would  have  had  nothing  at  all,  and  they  would  have  lost  all  Chris- 
tianity. Since  the  liturgy  had  become  inaccessible  to  them,  something  else  had 
to  be  substituted  for  it,  something  which  was  able  to  lead  them  to  some  Chris- 
tian religion,  if  only  because  it  took  them  as  and  from  where  they  were.  And 
this  is  precisely  what  these  devotions  did.  But,  once  more,  we  must  notice  the 
cost  of  this  kind  of  success.  Such  forms  of  piety  produce  a  climate  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  Protestantism.  This  is  true  not  only  because  the  Reformers 
reacted  against  the  extreme  transformations  of  traditional  piety  which  had  been 
progressively  achieved  by  these  novelties,  but  also  for  the  reason  that  had 
Protestantism  been  such  a  reaction  through  and  through,  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
precept,  it  could  have  become  a  true  reformation  instead.  But  Protestantism  is 
much  more  truly  the  product  of  medieval  piety  because  it  is  the  fruit  of  what  lay 
in  that  piety  in  seed-form:  a  naturalistic  outlook  on  religion,  a  systematic  ignor- 
ing of  the  Mystery,  a  sentimental  kind  of  religious  "experience"  in  place  of  the 
sober  mysticism,  completely  grounded  on  faith,  of  the  great  Christian  tradition. 
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96.  John  T aider:  Sermon  on  the  Hunt  of  the  Soul,  1357 

From  An  Anthology  of  Mysticism,  ed.  by  Paul  de  Jaegher,  S.J.,  trans,  by  Donald 
Attwater  and  others   (Westminster,  Md.:   The  Newman  Press,   1950),  pp.  75-85. 


SUMMARY:  How  we  ought  to  share  the 
passion  of  our  Lord.  The  thirst  for 
God.  It  increases  like  the  thirst  of  a 
hunted  hind.  First  the  big  hounds,  then 
the  little  ones.  A  moment's  rest  and 
refreshment.  The  hind  at  the  water- 
spring.  'Si  quis  sitit,  veniat  et  blbaf 
(John  7:37). 

1.  On  the  last  day  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  our  Lord  cried  aloud,  say- 
ing, 'If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  to 
Me  and  drink!' 

We  are  about  to  commemorate  the 
worshipful  passion  of  our  Savior,  and 
no  one  should  part  from  the  thought  of 
it  without  his  heart  being  moved  to 
compassion  and  gratitude.  Since  God, 
our  Eternal  Father  and  our  Lord, 
suffered  such  shames  and  pains,  so 
those  who  seek  to  be  His  lovers  should 
gladly  suffer  with  Him:  whether  good 
or  ill  befall  them  it  is  meet  that  they 
be  joyful  in  the  honor  and  happiness 
that  enable  them  to  become  like  to 
their  friend  and  to  follow  Him  in  the 
way  He  has  trodden. 

2.  He    says    to    us,    'If    any    man 
thirst.  .  .'  What  is  this  thirst?  Quite 
simply,  it  is  this:  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
comes  into  the  soul  and  kindles  there 
the  fire  of  love,  the  flames  throw  out 
blazing  sparks  which  cause  a  thirst,  a 
delightsome  longing  for  God;   some- 
times a  man  does  not  know  what  it  is 
that  has  happened  to  account  for  his 
distress  and  his  distaste  for  all  created 
things.   This   longing   shows   itself  in 
three   ways,    according   to   the   three 
different   classes   of  people   who   ex- 
perience it:  beginners,  those  who  have 
made  some  progress,  and  those  who 
are  called  'perfect,'  in  so  far  as  pos- 
sible in  this  world. 

3.  The  holy  king  David  says  in  his 


psalter,  'As  the  hart  panteth  after  the 
fountains  of  water,  so  my  soul  panteth 
after  thee,  O  God.'  The  hart  run  by 
hounds  through  woods  and  broken 
country  suffers  a  thirst  greater  than 
that  known  to  any  other  animal.  So  the 
beginner  in  the  ways  of  charity  when 
temptations  pursue  him.  From  the  mo- 
ment that  he  turns  from  the  world, 
seven  strong  hounds  are  after  him: 
they  are  the  seven  deadly  sins,  who 
follow  him  with  temptations  far 
stronger  than  he  has  known  before; 
formerly  they  took  him  by  surprise, 
now  he  is  conscious  of  them  all  the 
time,  according  to  the  word  of 
Solomon:  'Son,  when  thou  comest  to 
the  service  of  God  .  .  .  prepare  thy 
soul  for  temptation.'  The  hotter  this 
chase  becomes  the  greater  is  the  thirst 
and  the  more  burning  the  desire  for 
God.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  a 
hound  comes  up  with  its  quarry  and 
hangs  on  to  the  hart's  belly  with  its 
teeth;  when  it  can't  shake  it  off,  the 
hart  drags  the  dog  to  a  tree  and 
crushes  its  head  against  it  until  it  looses 
hold.  ...  A  man  has  to  do  an  exactly 
similar  thing.  When  he  has  not  the 
mastery  over  pursuing  temptations  he 
must  hasten  to  the  tree  of  the  Cross 
and  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
banging  temptation's  head  against  it 
until  it  is  broken;  there  man  can 
triumph  and  be  free. 

4.  But  when  the  hart  has  shaken  oil 
the  hounds  he  is  often  pestered  by 
terriers  snapping  around  him,  and 
though  he  keeps  them  away  with  horns 
and  hoofs  they  eventually  tire  him  out. 
So  again  with  man.  Having  got  the 
victory  over  big  sins,  he  does  not  guard 
sufficiently  against  occasions  of  smaller 
faults:  chance  acquaintances,  worldly 
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company,  fine  clothes,  innocent  recrea- 
tions, such  trifles  can  take  a  bite  here 
and  a  bite  there,  that  is  to  say,  they 
can  dissipate  a  man's  heart  and  con- 
science until,  like  the  hart,  his  re- 
ligious life  gets  weakened.  His  en- 
thusiasm and  devotion  are  lost,  every 
thought  of  God  and  Divine  things  may 
vanish,  and  thus  the  terriers  can  do 
him  more  harm  than  serious  tempta- 
tions: against  them  he  is  on  his  guard, 
but  for  the  little  things  he  is  not  care- 
ful. It  is  the  same  with  all  things  whose 
danger  we  do  not  realize  or  about 
which,  while  harmless  in  themselves, 
we  are  insufficiently  careful:  they  may 
be  much  more  harmful  than  those 
whose  danger  we  know. 

And  just  as  the  hunted  stag  gets 
hotter  and  more  thirsty  so  indeed  does 
the  Divine  heat  and  thirst  increase  in 
man  as  each  temptation  thrusts  him 
towards  God,  where  alone  he  can  find 
truth  and  peace,  justice  and  pity. 

5.  When  the  hart  is  worn  out  and 
failing,  the  huntsmen  sometimes  call 
off  the  hounds  (when  they  arc  sure 
they  won't  lose  their  animal)  and  give 
it  a  few  minutes  'breather'  so  that  it 
may  run  the  better.  Our  Lord  does  in 
like  manner.  When  He  sees  that  the 
stress  of  temptation  is  being  too  much 
for  a  man,  He  gives  him  relief  there- 
from and  touches  his  lips  with  a  sweet 
taste  of  Divine  things.  Man  is  so 
strengthened  thereby  that  he  feels  him- 
self rise  above  all  his  wretchedness, 
and  everything  that  is  not  God  seems 
nothing  worth — but  it  is  only  refresh- 
ment for  further  pursuit:  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  least  expects  it  the 
hounds  are  at  his  throat  more  fiercely 
than  ever  and  he  has  need  of  all  his 
fresh  courage  and  strength. 

God's  tenderness  and  love  for  us  are 
the  cause  of  this  pursuit,  for  thus  man, 
the  hunted  stag,  runs  towards  the  God 
who  is  his  true  goal;  thus  is  he  made 
greatly  to  long  and  thirst  after  Him 


who  is  all  truth,  all  peace,  and  the 
fullest  consolation;  thus  is  the  drink 
that  will  satisfy  that  thirst  made  yet 
more  desirable  and  delightful  both  here 
in  time  and  later  in  eternity.  Then, 
man  will  drink  open-throatedly  at  the 
source  of  the  sweetest  of  all  water- 
springs,  the  heart  of  the  Father;  now, 
he  experiences  such  consolation  that 
all  things  earthly  seem  worthless,  and 
suffering  for  God's  sake  is  as  nothing. 

6.  When  the  hart  has  eluded  the 
hounds  and  reached  water  he  gives 
himself  up  to  quenching  his  thirst  at 
his  ease.  Man,  when  with  Divine  help 
he  has  shaken  off  the  rabble  of  dogs, 
big  and  little,  and  reached  God,  does 
the  same:  he  drinks  at  the  sacred  foun- 
tain till  he  is  filled  and  intoxicated  with 
God,  and  in  the  fullness  of  his  hap- 
piness forgets  himself  completely.  Then 
does  it  seem  to  him  that  he  could  work 
miracles,  pass  through  fire  and  water 
and  massed  swords,  face  death  itself; 
he  fears  neither  lite  nor  death,  pleas- 
ures nor  pain.  In  this  state  of  exulta- 
tion sometimes  he  weeps,  sometimes 
sings,  sometimes  laughs. 

Then  the  rationalists  come  along. 
They  know  nothing  of  the  marvellous 
works  which  the  Holy  Spirit  can  do  in 
His  own,  for  they  can  recognize  noth- 
ing beyond  the  gifts  of  nature.  And 
they  say,  'Good  Lord!  How  worked 
up  and  excited  you  are!'  .  .  .  But  the 
lovers  of  God  pass  into  a  wordless 
peace,  where  all  is  happiness  and  joy; 
whatever  happens  to  them,  whatever 
they  do,  that  joy  and  peace  remain, 
the  flames  of  love  leap  within  them, 
and  the  heat  makes  their  heart  boil 
over  with  happiness  (Sermon  for  the 
Monday  after  Passion  Sunday). 

TRUE  PRAYER 

'Be  sober  and  watch!  Because  your 
adversary,  the  Devil,  as  a  roaring  lion 
goeth  about  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour.'  Watch,  that  is  to  say,  be 
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vigilant  in  prayer.  Now  what  sort  of 
prayer  had  Saint  Peter  in  mind?  Not 
prayer  of  .words  (which  some  people, 
for  instance,  those  who  say  over  num- 
berless psalms,  call  prayer  exclusively), 
but  that  which  our  Lord  meant  when 
He  said  that  true  worshippers  worship 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.  The  saints  and 
teachers  of  the  Church  tell  us  that 
prayer  is  a  lifting-up  of  the  mind  to 
God.  Reading  and  vocal  prayer  help  in 
this  lifting-up,  and  it  is  good  to  use 
them  for  this  purpose;  just  as  my 
clothes  are  useful  to  me,  but  are  not 
me,  so  spoken  words  are  a  help  to 
true  prayer  without  being  that  prayer: 
its  essence  is  that  the  heart  and  mind 
go  out  to  God  without  intermediary. 
True  prayer  is  simply  that,  and  noth- 
ing else:  the  lifting-up  of  the  mind  to 
God  in  love,  interior  longing  for  and 
humble  submission  to  Him. 

Clergy  are  bound  to  the  recitation 
of  the  Divine  Office,  but  no  prayer  is 
so  full  of  love  and  worship  as  the 
sacred  Our  Father  which  our  sover- 
eign master  Christ  Himself  taught  to 
us,  and  it  conduces  to  true  essential 
prayer  better  than  any  other.  It  is  a 
heavenly  prayer,  which  the  blessed  sing 
and  meditate  upon  without  ceasing. 

St.  Augustine  says  that  there  is  a 
mysterious  place  deep  in  the  soul  that 
is  beyond  time  and  this  world,  a  part 
higher  than  that  which  gives  life  and 
movement  to  the  body;  true  prayer  so 
raises  the  heart  that  God  can  come 
into  this  innermost  place,  the  most 
disinterested,  intimate,  and  noble  part 
of  our  being,  the  seat  of  unity.  It  is 
His  eternal  dwelling-place,  and  into 
this  grand  and  mysterious  kingdom  He 
pours  the  sweet  delight  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  Then  is  man  no  longer 
troubled  by  anything:  he  is  recollected, 
quiet,  and  really  himself,  and  becomes 
daily  more  detached,  spiritualized,  and 
contemplative,  for  God  is  within  him, 
reigning  and  working  in  the  depths  of 


his  soul.  This  spiritual  state  of  man 
cannot  be  compared  with  what  has 
gone  before,  for  he  has  now  taken  on 
a  Divine  life;  the  spirit  is  set  in  God, 
drowned  in  that  fire  of  charity  which 
is  essentially  and  of  its  nature  God 
Himself. 

Those  so  happy  as  to  reach  this 
state  turn  anew  to  their  duties  as  Chris- 
tians and  direct  their  prayers  and  de- 
sires to  God  to  ask  Him  for  all  things 
which  He  wants  them  to  ask;  they  re- 
member their  friends,  sinners,  the  souls 
in  Purgatory,  they  seek  in  their  love  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  every  man  in 
Christendom,  not  by  praying  in- 
dividually for  dame  Matilda  or  for 
Kunegondis,  but  in  a  simplified  and 
essential  way.  Just  as  with  a  single  look 
I  can  see  you  all  here,  sitting  in  front 
of  me,  so  can  they,  in  the  manner  of 
contemplatives,  see  the  whole  world. 
Then  they  again  turn  their  eyes  inward 
to  the  burning  depths  of  Divine  love 
and  rest  therein,  and  its  flames  drop 
like  dew  upon  all  the  needy  in  Chris- 
tendom, returning  again  to  their  Divine 
source. 

Thus  do  these  souls  go  out  and  re- 
turn and  yet  remain  in  the  delightsome 
and  silent  deeps  where  they  live  and 
move  and  have  their  being.  Wherever 
and  whenever  we  meet  them  we  find 
that  their  life  is  as  it  were  Divine;  all 
their  sayings  and  doings  are  godlike. 
These  noble  people  serve  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  of  Christendom:  in  them 
man  is  aided  and  consoled,  in  them 
God  is  glorified;  they  live  in  Him,  and 
He  lives  in  them.  We  are  bound  to 
reverence  them,  always  and  every- 
where. 

May  we  all,  God  helping  us,  reach 
to  these  heights!  Amen.  (From  the 
Sermon  for  Whitsuntide.) 

ABANDONMENT  TO  THE  DIVINE  WILL 

Summary:  What  God  wishes  above 
all.  The  Divine  call:  Surge!  One  re- 
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sponse:  by  personal  effort.  The  other 
response:  by  docile  submission  to 
God's  will.  The  wonderful  results  of 
this.  Difference  between  the  two  states 
of  soul.  What  the  submissive  soul  must 
do.  Surge  et  illuminare,  Jerusalem. 

1 .  God  wants  only  one  thing  in  the 
whole  world,  the  thing  which  it  needs, 
but  He  wants  it  so  strongly  that  the 
whole  of  His  care  is  given  to  it.  That 
thing  is  to  find  the  innermost  part  of 
the  noble  spirit  of  man  clean  and  ready 
for  Him  to  accomplish  the  Divine  pur- 
pose therein.  God  has  all  power  in 
Heaven  and  on  earth;  but  the  power 
to  do  the  finest  of  His  works,  in  man, 
against  man's  will,  He  has  not  got. 

2.  What  then  must  man  do  so  that 
God's  light  and  doing  may  shine  in  his 
inmost  part?  He  must  raise  himself; 
Surge,  says  the  text:  'Arise!'  Man  has 
to  help  in  the  Divine  work  by  lifting 
himself  above   self,   above   creatures, 
above  all  that  is  not  God,  and  by  so 
doing  there  is  born  in  us  an  ardent 
wish  to  abstract  ourselves  from  and 
take  away  from  ourselves  all  unlike- 
ness  to  Him.  The  more  a  man  suc- 
ceeds  in    this,    the   more   the   desire 
grows,  the  higher  he  gets  above  self, 
and  often,  when  the  inmost  soul  is 
stripped  and  touched,  the  desire  gets 
into  his  very  flesh  and  bones. 

3.  Two   different   sorts   of   people 
answer  to  this  interior  touch  in  two 
different  ways. 

The  one  meets  it  with  his  own 
natural  ability  and  disturbs  his  soul 
with  rational  concepts  and  high  specu- 
lation; he  silences  the  wish  by  want- 
ing to  listen  to  and  understand  these 
big  thoughts.  Such  a  one  finds  in 
them  a  great  satisfaction  and  imagines 
that  he  is  a  Jerusalem  and  that  he  has 
found  peace  in  the  activity  of  his  own 
reasoning  powers.  Or  else  he  seeks 
satisfaction  in  self-chosen  observances, 
devotions,  meditations,  whether  of  his 
own  invention  or  imitated  from  others. 


He  proposes  to  prepare  his  soul  by 
these  means,  finds  peace  in  them,  and 
supposes  himself  to  have  become  a 
Jerusalem.  But  he  finds  this  peace  only 
in  those  devotional  observances  and 
works  that  he  has  himself  selected  and 
arranged,  and  in  no  others. 

That  this  is  a  false  peace  may  easily 
be  recognized  from  the  fact  that  those 
who  act  thus  still  display  their  own 
personal  faults,  pride,  self-indulgence, 
bodily  solicitude,  spitefulness,  judging 
of  their  fellows.  If  somebody  upsets 
them  they  complain  at  once  of  injuries 
done  to  them  on  purpose  and  out  of 
dislike.  They  seem  willingly  to  consent 
to  many  of  their  own  shortcomings. 
Clearly  they  have  got  ready  their  own 
souls  for  their  own  purposes;  God  can- 
not work  in  them:  and  therefore  their 
peace  is  a  delusion.  They  have  not 
really  arisen.  They  ought  not  to  de- 
ceive themselves  with  the  idea  that 
they  are  a  Jerusalem  and  that  they 
have  found  true  peace  all  by  them- 
selves; they  should  strive  more  seri- 
ously to  overcome  their  weaknesses 
and  to  follow  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
humility  and  charity,  dying  to  them- 
selves in  all  things  and  so  learning  to 
raise  themselves  up. 

4.  The  other  category  consists  of 
those  noble  souls  who  really  'arise/ 
and  thereby  are  enlightened.  They 
leave  their  interior  spiritual  prepara- 
tion to  God  and  put  themselves  com- 
pletely in  His  hands.  They  put  every- 
thing from  them  and  keep  nothing  for 
themselves,  neither  in  good  works  nor 
'devotion,'  in  what  they  do  or  what 
they  don't  do,  neither  here  nor  there, 
in  gladness  or  in  sorrow;  they  receive 
all  from  God  in  humble  fear  and  at 
the  same  time  give  all  back  to  Him  in 
an  entire  despoiling  and  resolute  aban- 
donment of  self  to  the  Divine  will. 
With  that  they  are  always  satisfied,  in 
weal  and  in  woe,  for  that,  the  good 
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and  acceptable  will  of  God,  is  the  one 
thing  they  regard  and  value. 

To  these  people  may  be  applied  the 
words  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples  when 
they  urged  Him  to  go  into  Judea  for 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles:  'Go  you  up 
to  this  festival  day,  your  time  is  always 
ready.  But  I  go  not  up,  because  My 
time  is  not  accomplished.'  Their  time 
is  all  the  time,  to  give  themselves  up 
to  God  at  every  moment;  but  His  time, 
to  do  and  to  enlighten,  is  at  His  own 
disposition  and  will,  and  must  be 
awaited  with  patient  submission. 

5.  The  radical  distinction  between 
these  people  and  those  mentioned  be- 
fore is  that  they  leave  the  preparing  of 
their  inmost  soul  to  God  and  do  not 
try  to  do  it  themselves.  Nor  do  they 
escape  the  criticism  of  the  others  (no- 
body does),  but  if  they  be  convicted  of 
sin,   whether   pride   or   sensuality   or 
worldliness  or  unjust  anger  or  hate  or 
any  other  wickedness,  they  at  once  re- 
turn humbly  to  God  and  again  put 
themselves  at  the  disposition  of  His 
will.  They  in  truth  arise,  for  they  put 
self  beneath  their  feet  and  become  a 
true   Jerusalem,   finding   peace    amid 
strife,  and  gladness  amid  misery.  They 
accept  God's  will,  and  therefore  the 
whole  world  cannot  wrest  their  peace 
from  them:  devils  and  men  in  league 
cannot  deprive  them  of  it.  They  savour 
God  and  nought  else,  and  are  truly  en- 
lightened, for  He  pours  out  His  pure 
light  upon  them  at  every  turn,  even, 
nay,  particularly,  at  the  times  when 
their  darkness  seems  most  thick. 

These  men  are  supernatural  men, 
Divine  men,  and  God  is  in  their  every 
action;  indeed,  if  I  may  put  it  so,  they, 
in  a  sense,  are  no  longer,  but  God  is 
in  them.  They  are  the  most  lovable  of 
men;  they  bear  up  the  world,  they  are 
its  columns  and  piers.  Great  is  the  hap- 
piness of  him  who  can  keep  himself  in 
that  state. 

6.  The  people  who  want  to  prepare 


their  own  souls  and  not  give  themselves 
up  to  God  have  their  faculties  en- 
tangled in  their  faults  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  cannot  free  them.  They  don't 
even  want  to,  but  prefer  the  pleasure 
of  following  their  own  wills. 

But  the  others,  who  have  risen  above 
themselves  to  God,  hasten  to  Him  with 
their  misfortune  at  the  first  onslaught 
and  victory  of  sin,  in  such  a  way  that 
there  is  no  longer  sin,  because  they 
enjoy  a  godlike  freedom. 

7.  Ought  not  these  people,  while 
God  prepares  their  inmost  spirit,  to 
undertake  on  their  side  some  external 
works?  Should  they  not  be  up  and  do- 
ing? Not  necessarily.  The  text  says 
Surge,  and  that  in  itself  is  a  work; 
moreover,  their  own  particular  work 
which  they  must  be  always  at,  without 
a  break,  as  long  as  they  live,  without 
which  no  man  can  attain  perfection. 
They  must  be  all  the  time  raising  them- 
selves, keeping  their  hearts  towards 
God,  freeing  the  deeps  of  their  soul, 
asking  themselves  humbly  and  fear- 
fully, 'Where  is  He  who  is  born?'  and 
watching  out  for  what  God  wants  that 
they  may  do  it.  If  He  wishes  them  to 
be  passive,  passive  they  will  be;  if 
active,  then  active;  or  if  contemplative, 
then  will  they  rejoice  in  contemplation. 
They  know  interiorly  that  it  is  God 
who  has  made  ready  the  inner  room  of 
their  soul,  and  He  wishes  to  dwell 
therein  to  the  exclusion  of  all  His 
creatures. 

God  works  within  the  first  class  of 
men  by  intermediary,  in  the  second 
class  without  intermediary.  But  what 
He  does  in  these  noble  and  holy  souls 
in  immediate  contact  with  Him  no  one 
can  explain;  one  man  cannot  tell  such 
things  to  another;  only  he  can  know 
who  has  experienced  it,  and  if  it  indeed 
be  God  who  has  entered  into  posses- 
sion of  his  soul  he  can  say  nothing  of 
it.  While  external  works  completely 
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disappear  for  these  men,  the  interior 
consciousness  of  God  increases,  and 
when  one  reaches  the  highest  point  of 
which  his  grace-aided  diligence  is 
capable  he  continues  in  a  state  of  en- 
tire self-nothingness,  according  to  the 
words  of  Christ:  'When  you  shall  have 
done  all  these  things  that  are  com- 
manded you,  say,  We  are  unprofitable 
servants.'  Man  is  never  so  perfect  that 
he  can  leave  his  humble  fear,  and  at 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection  he 
must  needs  always  say  and  think,  Fiat 


voluntas  tua:  'Lord,  may  Thy  will  be 
done!'  And  he  has  to  watch  with  care- 
ful attention  to  see  that  there  is  not 
the  smallest  inordinate  attachment  to 
no  matter  what,  lest  God  should  find 
something  in  his  soul  to  hinder  the 
accomplishment  of  the  Divine  purpose 
without  intermediary. 

May  we  be  enabled  thus  to  arise, 
that  God  may  do  His  work  in  us,  and 
may  the  all-loving  Lord  help  us  so 
to  do!  Amen.  (Third  Sermon  for 
Epiphany.) 


97.  Blessed  Henry  Suso:  Eternal  Wisdom,  1329 

From  Eternal  Wisdom,  trans,  by  C.  H.  McKennu,  O.P.  (London:  The 
Angelus  Company,  1910),  pp.  42-50;  92-99. 


VI.  THE  Servant — Sweetest  God,  if  I 
leave  Thee  but  a  little  I  am  like  a 
young  roe  which  has  strayed  from  its 
dam,  and  is  pursued  by  the  hunter,  and 
runs  wildly  about,  until  it  escapes  back 
to  its  cover.  Lord,  I  flee,  I  run  to  Thee 
with  ardent  desire,  like  a  stag  to  the 
living  waters.  Lord,  one  little  hour 
without  Thee  is  a  whole  year;  to  be 
estranged  one  day  from  Thee  is  as 
much  as  a  thousand  years  to  a  loving 
heart.  Therefore,  Thou  branch  of  sal- 
vation, Thou  bush  of  May,  Thou  red 
blooming  rose-tree,  open  and  spread 
out  the  green  branches  of  Thy  divine 
nature.  Lord,  Thy  countenance  is  so 
full  of  graciousness,  Thy  mouth  so  full 
of  living  words,  Thy  whole  carriage 
such  a  pure  mirror  of  all  discipline 
and  meekness!  O  Thou  aspect  of 
graciousness  to  all  the  saints,  how  very 
blessed  is  he  who  is  found  worthy  of 
Thy  sweet  espousals! 

Eternal  Wisdom — Many  are  called 
to  them,  but  few  are  chosen. 

The  Servant — Gentle  Lord,  either 
they  have  broken  with  Thee,  or  Thou 
with  them. 


Eternal  Wisdom — Lift  up,  there- 
fore, thy  eyes,  and  behold  this  vision. 

The  Servant  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
was  terrified,  and,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
said:  Woe  to  me,  dear  Lord,  that  ever 
1  was  born!  Do  I  see  aright,  or  is  it 
only  a  dream?  I  saw  Thee  before  in 
such  richness  of  beauty,  and  such 
tenderness  of  love;  now  I  see  nothing 
but  a  poor,  outcast,  miserable  pilgrim 
who  stands  wretchedly  leaning  on  his 
staff  before  an  old  decayed  city.  The 
trenches  are  in  ruins,  the  walls  falling 
down,  only  that,  here  and  there,  the 
high  tops  of  the  old  timber  work  still 
project  aloft;  and  in  the  city  is  a  great 
multitude  of  people;  among  them  are 
many  that  look  like  wild  beasts  in  a 
human  form;  and  the  miserable  pil- 
grim goes  wandering  about  to  see  if 
any  one  will  take  him  by  the  hand. 
Alas!  I  behold  the  multitude  drive  him 
with  insult  away,  and  hardly  look  at 
him,  because  of  the  things  about  which 
they  are  busy.  And  yet  some,  but  only 
a  very  few,  offer  to  give  him  their 
hands;  this  the  other  wild  beasts  come 
and  prevent.  Now  I  hear  the  miserable 
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pilgrim  begin  to  sigh  woefully,  and 
cry  aloud:  O  heaven  and  earth,  have 
pity  on  me — me  who  have  garnered 
up  this  city  with  such  bitter  toil,  and 
who  am  so  badly  welcomed  in  it,  while 
those  who  have  spent  no  labor  upon  it 
are  yet  so  kindly  received! 

Lord,  such  is  what  has  been  shown 
me  in  the  vision.  O  Thou  eternal  God, 
what  does  it  mean?  Am  I  right  or 
wrong? 

Eternal  Wisdom — This  vision  is  a 
vision  of  pure  truth.  Hearken  to  a  lam- 
entable thing;  O  let  it  touch  thy 
heart  with  pity!  T  am  the  miserable 
pilgrim  whom  thou  didst  see.  At  one 
time  I  was  in  great  honor  in  that  city, 
but  now  I  am  brought  down  to  great 
misery  and  driven  out. 

The  Servant — Dearest  Lord!  what 
is  this  city,  what  are  the  people  in  it? 

Eternal  Wisdom — This  decayed  city 
is  an  image  of  that  spiritual  life  in 
which  I  was  once  so  worthily  served. 
And  while  they  were  living  in  it  so 
holily  and  securely,  it  begins  in  many 
places  to  fall  very  much  to  ruin;  the 
trenches  begin  to  decay,  and  the  walls 
to  crack,  that  is  to  say,  devout  obedi- 
ence, voluntary  poverty,  secluded 
purity  in  holy  simplicity,  begin  to  dis- 
appear, and,  at  last,  to  such  a  degree 
that  nothing  is  to  be  seen  standing,  ex- 
cept the  high  timber  work  of  mere  ex- 
terior observance.  As  to  the  great  mul- 
titude, the  beasts  in  human  form,  they 
are  worldly  hearts  under  spiritual  dis- 
guises, who,  in  the  vain  pursuit  of 
transitory  things,  drive  Me  out  of  their 
souls.  That  a  few  should,  nevertheless, 
offer  to  give  Me  their  hands,  but  are 
hindered  by  the  rest,  signifies  that  some 
men  of  good  intentions  and  devout 
feelings  are  perverted  by  the  speech 
and  evil  example  of  others.  The  staff 
on  which  thou  didst  see  Me  stand 
leaning,  is  the  cross  of  My  bitter  pas- 
sion, with  which  1  admonish  them  at 
all  times  to  think  on  My  sufferings, 


and  to  turn,  with  the  love  of  their 
hearts  to  Me  alone.  But  the  cry  of 
misery  thou  didst  hear  is  My  death 
which  even  here  begins  to  cry  aloud, 
and  ever  cries  aloud,  because  of  those 
in  whom  neither  My  unfathomable  love 
nor  My  bitter  death  is  able  to  do  so 
much  as  to  expel  the  worm  of  sinful 
thoughts  from  their  hearts. 

The  Servant — O  Lord,  how  it  cuts 
through  my  very  heart  and  soul  to 
think  Thou  art  so  lovable,  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  all  Thy  advances,  art  in  many 
hearts  so  utterly  despised.  Ah!  tender 
Lord,  what  will  Thy  advances  be  to 
those  who,  though  they  see  Thee  in 
the  miserable  shape  in  which  Thou  art 
rejected  by  the  multitude,  yet  stretch 
out  their  hands  to  Thee  with  sincere 
faith  and  love? 

Eternal  Wisdom — Those  who  for 
My  sake  give  up  perishable  affections, 
and  receive  Me  with  sincere  faith  and 
love,  and  remain  constant  to  the  end, 
will  I  espouse  with  My  divine  love 
and  sweetness,  and  will  give  them  My 
hand  in  death,  and  exalt  them  on  the 
throne  of  My  glory  before  the  whole 
court  of  heaven. 

The  Servant — Lord,  there  be  many 
who  think  they  will  still  love  Thcc 
without  giving  up  perishable  love. 
Lord,  they  will  needs  be  very  dear  to 
Thee,  and  yet  will  not  the  less  indulge 
in  temporal  love. 

Eternal  Wisdom — Tt  is  as  impossible 
as  to  compress  the  heavens  together 
and  enclose  them  in  a  nut-shell.  Such 
persons  array  themselves  in  fair  words, 
they  build  upon  the  wind,  and  con- 
struct upon  the  rainbow.  How  may  the 
eternal  abide  with  the  temporal,  when 
even  one  temporal  thing  neither  can 
nor  will  endure  another?  He  but  de- 
ceives himself  who  thinks  he  can 
lodge  the  King  of  kings  in  a  common 
inn,  or  thrust  Him  into  the  mean 
dwelling  of  a  servant.  In  entire  seclu- 
sion from  all  creatures  must  he  keep 
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himself  who  is  desirous  of  receiving 
his  guest  as  he  ought. 

The  Servant — Alas,  sweet  Lord, 
how  completely  bewitched  must  they 
all  be  not  to  see  this! 

Eternal  Wisdom — They  stand  in 
deep  blindness.  They  endure  many  a 
hard  struggle  for  pleasures  which  yet 
neither  fix  their  attachment  nor  afford 
them  full  gratification.  Before  they  ob- 
tain one  joy  they  meet  with  ten  sor- 
rows, and  the  more  they  pursue  their 
lusts  the  more  are  these  upbraided 
with  being  insufficient.  Lo!  godless 
hearts  must  needs  be  at  all  times  in 
fear  and  trembling.  Even  the  fleeting 
pleasure  they  obtain  proves  very  harsh 
to  them,  for  they  procure  it  with  much 
toil,  they  enjoy  it  in  great  anxiety,  and 
lose  it  with  much  bitterness.  The  world 
is  full  of  untruth,  falsehood,  and  in- 
constancy; when  profit  is  at  an  end, 
friendship  is  at  an  end,  and  to  speak 
shortly,  neither  true  love,  nor  entire 
joy,  nor  constant  peace  of  mind,  was 
ever  obtained  by  any  heart  from  crea- 
tures. 

The  Servant — Alas!  dear  Lord,  what 
a  lamentable  thing  it  is,  that  so  many 
a  noble  soul,  so  many  a  languishing 
heart,  so  many  an  image  formed  after 
God  in  such  beauty  and  sweetness,  that 
in  Thy  espousals  ought  to  be  queens 
and  empresses,  powerful  in  heaven 
and  on  earth,  should  so  foolishly  go 
astray  and  degrade  themselves!  Oh, 
wonder  of  wonders!  to  think  that  of 
their  own  accord  they  should  be  lost! 
since,  according  to  Thy  words  of  truth, 
the  fell  separation  of  the  soul  from 
the  body  were  better  for  them  than 
that  Thou,  the  Life  Eternal,  shouldst 
have  to  separate  from  their  souls  where 
Thou  findest  no  dwelling-place.  Oh, 
ye  dull  fools,  behold  how  your  great 
ruin  prospers,  how  your  great  loss  in- 
creases, how  you  allow  the  precious, 
the  fair,  the  delightsome  moments  to 
pass  away,  which  ye  may  hardly  or  in- 


deed never  again  possess,  and  how 
gaily  you  carry  yourselves  the  while, 
as  though  it  concerned  you  not!  Alas! 
Thou  gentle  Wisdom,  did  they  but 
know  it  and  feel  it  surely  they  would 
desist. 

Eternal  Wisdom — Listen  to  a  won- 
derful and  lamentable  thing.  They 
know  it  and  feel  it  at  all  hours,  and 
yet  do  not  desist;  they  know  it  and 
yet  will  not  know  it;  they  beautify  it, 
like  unsound  argument,  with  dazzling 
brightness,  which  yet  is  unlike  the 
naked  truth,  as  so  many  of  them  at 
last,  when  it  is  too  late,  will  have  to 
feel. 

The  Servant — Alas!  tender  Wisdom, 
how  senseless  they  are,  or  what  does 
it  mean? 

Eternal  Wisdom — Here  will  they 
needs  escape  calamity  and  suffering, 
and  yet  fall  into  the  midst  of  it;  and 
as  they  will  not  endure  the  eternal 
good  and  My  sweet  yoke,  they  will  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  inevitable  doom 
of  My  severe  justice  with  many  a 
heavy  burden.  They  fear  the  frost,  and 
fall  into  the  snow. 

The  Servant — Alas!  tender  and 
merciful  Wisdom,  remember  that, 
without  being  strengthened  by  Thee, 
no  one  can  accomplish  anything.  I  see 
no  other  help  for  them  than  to  raise 
their  eyes  to  Thee,  and  to  fall  at  Thy 
feet  with  bitter,  heartfelt  tears,  en- 
treating that  Thou  wouldst  vouchsafe 
to  enlighten  them,  and  free  them  from 
the  bonds  with  which  they  are  made 
fast. 

Eternal  Wisdom — I  am  at  all  times 
ready  to  help  them,  if  only  they  be 
ready.  I  do  not  turn  away  from  them. 

The  Servant — Lord,  it  is  painful  for 
love  to  separate  from  love. 

Eternal  Wisdom — Very  true,  if  1 
could  not  and  would  not  lovingly  make 
good  all  love  in  hearts  of  love. 

The  Servant — O  Lord,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  leave  off  old  custom. 
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Eternal  Wisdom — But  it  will  be  yet 
more  impossible  to  endure  future  tor- 
ments. 

The  Servant — They  are  perhaps  so 
well  regulated  in  themselves  that  it 
does  them  no  injury. 

Eternal  Wisdom — I  was  the  best 
regulated  of  men,  and  yet  the  most 
self-mortified.  How  may  that  be  regu- 
lated which,  from  its  very  nature,  cor- 
rupts the  heart,  confuses  the  mind, 
perverts  discipline,  draws  off  the  heart 
from  all  fervor,  and  robs  it  of  its 
peace?  It  breaks  open  the  gates,  be- 
hind which  godly  living  lies  hidden, 
that  is,  the  five  senses.  It  casts  forth 
sobriety  and  introduces  audaciousness, 
the  loss  of  grace,  estrangement  from 
God,  interior  tepidity,  and  exterior 
sloth. 

The  Servant — Lord,  they  do  not 
think  they  are  hindered  so  much,  if 
only  what  they  love  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  spiritual  life. 

Eternal  Wisdom — A  clear-seeing 
eye  may  just  as  easily  be  blinded  by 
white  meal  as  by  pale  ashes.  Behold, 
was  ever  any  person's  presence  so 
harmless  as  Mine  among  My  disciples? 
No  unprofitable  words  fell  from  us, 
among  us  there  was  no  extravagant 
demeanor,  no  beginning  loftily  in  the 
spirit  and  sinking  down  in  the  depth 
of  endless  words;  there  was  nothing 
but  real  earnestness  and  entire  truth 
without  any  deceit.  And  yet,  My  bodily 
presence  had  to  be  withdrawn  from 
them  before  they  became  susceptible 
of  My  spirit.  What  a  hindrance,  then, 
must  not  a  merely  human  presence 
prove!  Before  they  are  influenced  to 
good  by  one  person,  they  are  seduced 
by  a  thousand;  before  they  are  re- 
formed in  one  point  by  good  precept, 
they  are  often  led  astray  by  bad  ex- 
ample; and  to  speak  briefly,  as  the 
sharp  frost  in  May  nips  the  blossoms 
and  scatters  them  abroad,  so  the  love 
of  perishable  things  blights  godly 


seriousness  and  religious  discipline.  If 
thou  hast  still  a  doubt  respecting  it, 
look  around  thee  into  the  beautiful, 
fruitful  vineyards  which  formerly  were 
so  delightful  in  their  first  bloom,  how 
utterly  withered  and  ruined  they  are, 
so  that  they  contain  few  traces  more  of 
fervent  seriousness  and  great  devo- 
tion. Now,  this  produces  an  irrepara- 
ble injury,  for  it  has  become  a  thing 
of  habit,  a  spiritual  decorum,  which, 
secretly,  is  so  destructive  of  all  spirit- 
ual salvation.  It  is  all  the  more  perni- 
cious as  it  appears  innocent.  How 
many  a  precious  spice-garden  is  there, 
which,  adorned  with  delightful  gifts, 
was  a  heavenly  paradise,  where  God 
was  well  pleased  to  dwell,  which,  now, 
by  reason  of  perishable  love,  has  be- 
come a  garden  of  wild  weeds;  where 
lilies  and  roses  formerly  grew,  now 
stands  thorns,  nettles,  and  briars,  and 
where  angels  were  used  to  dwell,  swine 
now  root  up  the  soil.  Woe  betide  the 
hour,  when  all  lost  time,  when  all 
good  works  neglected,  shall  be  reck- 
oned up,  when  every  idle  word  spoken, 
thought  written,  whether  in  secret  or 
in  public,  shall  be  read  out  before 
God  and  the  whole  world,  and  its 
meaning,  without  disguise,  be  under- 
stood! 

The  Servant — Alas!  Lord,  these 
words  are  so  sharp  that  indeed  it  must 
be  a  stony  heart  that  is  not  moved  by 
them.  Ah,  my  Lord,  some  hearts  there 
are,  of  so  tender  a  nature,  that  they 
are  much  sooner  attracted  by  love 
than  fear,  and  as  Thou,  the  Lord  of 
nature,  art  not  a  destroyer  but  a  ful- 
filler  of  nature,  O,  therefore,  most 
kind  and  gracious  Lord,  put  an  end 
to  this  sad  discourse,  and  tell  me  how 
Thou  art  a  Mother  of  beautiful  love, 
and  how  sweet  Thy  love  is.  ... 

XVI.  The  Servant — Oh,  the  great 
riches  of  the  Divine  knowledge  and 
wisdom!  How  very  inscrutable  are  Thy 
judgments,  and  how  unknown  Thy 
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ways!  How  many  a  strange  way  hast 
thou  of  bringing  poor  souls  back  to 
thee!  What  were  Thy  thoughts,  or  how 
glad  at  heart  must  Thou  not  have  been 
in  Thy  eternal  immutability,  when 
Thou  didst  so  nobly  create  the  pure, 
tender,  illustrious  creature  above  all 
pure  creatures!  Lord,  then  couldst 
Thou  indeed  say:  I  think  the  thoughts 
of  peace.  Lord,  Thou  hast,  out  of  the 
abyss  of  Thy  essential  goodness,  re- 
flected Thy  glory  interiorly  to  Thyself 
again,  inasmuch  as  Thou  hast  led 
back  to  their  origin  all  beings  gone 
astray  in  their  divine  emanation.  Yes, 
Heavenly  Father,  how  should  a  sin- 
ful creature  dare  to  approach  Thee, 
unless  Thou  hadst  given  him  Thy  own 
elected  child,  Eternal  Wisdom,  for  a 
guide?  Yes,  Eternal  Wisdom,  how 
should  a  sinful  creature  dare  at  all 
times  to  discover  his  uncleanness  be- 
fore such  purity,  unless  indeed  he  took 
the  mother  of  all  compassion  for  his 
protectress?  Eternal  Wisdom!  if  Thou 
art  my  brother,  Thou  art  also  my 
Lord;  if  Thou  art  truly  man,  woe  is 
me!  so  art  Thou  also  truly  God,  and 
a  very  severe  judge  of  evil  deeds.  For 
this  reason,  when  our  poor  souls  are 
in  the  narrow  prison-house  of  fathom- 
less sorrow  of  heart,  and  we  can 
neither  stir  here  nor  there,  nothing  re- 
mains for  us  except  to  lift  up  our 
miserable  eyes  to  thee,  O  chosen 
Queen  of  Heaven.  Therefore,  thou 
mirror  reflecting  the  brightness  of  the 
eternal  sun,  thou  hidden  treasure  of 
infinite  compassion,  this  day  do  I  and 
all  penitent  hearts  salute  thee!  O  ye 
exalted  spirits,  ye  pure  souls,  stand 
forth,  extol  and  praise,  commend  and 
exult  in  the  ravishing  paradise  of  all 
delight,  the  sublime  Queen!  for  I  am 
not  worthy  to  do  so,  unless  in  her 
goodness  she  vouchsafe  to  allow  me. 
O  thou  chosen  bosom  friend  of  God, 
thou  fair  golden  crown  of  Eternal 
Wisdom,  permit  me,  a  poor  sinner, 


even  me  in  my  weakness,  to  speak  to 
thee  a  little  in  confidence.  With  a 
trembling  heart,  with  a  countenance 
of  shame,  with  dejected  eyes,  my  soul 
falls  down  before  thee.  O  thou  mother 
of  all  graces,  methinks  neither  my  soul 
nor  any  other  sinful  soul  requires  per- 
mission or  a  passport  to  repair  to  thee. 
Art  thou  not  the  immediate  mediatrix 
of  all  sinners?  The  more  sinful  a  soul 
is,  the  more  reasonable  it  seems  to  her 
that  she  should  have  free  access  to 
thee;  the  deeper  she  is  in  wickedness, 
the  more  reason  she  has  to  press  for- 
wards to  thee.  Therefore,  my  soul, 
step  joyfully  forth!  If  thy  great  crimes 
drive  thee  away,  her  unfathomable 
goodness  invites  thee  to  draw  near.  O, 
therefore,  thou  only  consolation  of  all 
sinful  hearts,  thou  only  refuge  of 
guilty  mortals,  to  whom  so  many  a  wet 
eye,  so  many  a  wounded,  miserable 
heart  is  raised  up,  be  a  gracious 
mediatrix  and  channel  of  reconcilia- 
tion between  me  and  the  Eternal  Wis- 
dom. O  think,  think,  thou  mild  Queen 
elect,  that  thou  derivest  all  thy  merits 
from  us  poor  sinners.  What  was  it 
made  thee  God's  mother,  made  thee 
a  casket  in  which  the  Eternal  Wisdom 
reposed?  O  Lady,  it  was  the  sins  of 
us  poor  mortals!  How  couldst  thou  be 
called  a  mother  of  graces  and  com- 
passion, except  through  our  wretched- 
ness, which  has  need  of  grace  and  com- 
passion. Our  poverty  has  made  thee 
rich,  our  crimes  have  ennobled  thee 
above  all  pure  creatures.  O  turn  hither 
then  the  eyes  of  thy  compassion,  which 
thy  gentle  heart  never  turned  from  a 
sinner,  from  a  forlorn  mortal!  Take  me 
under  thy  protection,  for  my  consola- 
tion and  confidence  are  in  thee.  How 
many  a  guilty  soul,  after  having  bid 
farewell  to  God  and  all  the  heavenly 
host,  by  denying  God  and  despairing 
of  Him,  and  being  lamentably  sep- 
arated from  Him,  has,  by  still  clinging 
to  thee,  been  sweetly  detained,  till  at 
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length,  through  thy  intercession,  it  has 
again  attained  to  grace.  Who  is  the 
sinner,  how  great  soever  his  crimes, 
to  whom  thy  overflowing  goodness  has 
denied  assistance?  Lo,  when  my  soul 
seriously  reflects  within  herself,  me- 
thinks  it  were  only  right,  if  it  were 
possible,  that  while  my  eyes  wept  for 
joy,  my  heart  should  leap  out  of  my 
mouth;  so  does  thy  name  dissolve  in 
my  mouth  like  honey  from  the  comb. 
Even  thou  art  called  the  mother,  the 
Queen  of  Compassion,  yes,  tender 
mother,  yes,  gentle  mother  of  com- 
passion! O  what  a  name!  O  how  un- 
fathomable is  the  being  whose  name 
is  so  rich  in  grace!  Did  ever  the  melody 
of  song  resound  as  soothingly  in  an 
agitated  heart  as  thy  pure  name  in 
our  penitent  hearts?  At  this  exalted 
name  all  heads  in  reason  ought  to  in- 
cline, all  knees  to  bend.  How  often 
hast  thou  not  put  to  flight  the  hostile 
powers  of  wicked  spirits,  how  often 
hast  thou  not  allayed  the  angry  justice 
of  the  severe  judge!  How  often  hast 
thou  not  obtained  from  Him  grace  and 
consolation!  Yes,  poor  sinful  mortals 
as  we  are,  what  have  we  to  say  to  it? 
How  shall  we  ever  acknowledge  such 
great  goodness?  If  all  angelic  tongues, 
all  pure  spirits  and  souls,  if  heaven 
and  earth  and  all  that  is  contained  in 
them  cannot  properly  praise  her  merits, 
her  ravishing  beauty,  her  graciousness 
and  immeasurable  dignity,  alas!  what 
shall  we  sinful  hearts  be  able  to  do? 
Let  us  do  our  best,  and  express  to 
her  our  acknowledgments,  our  thanks; 
for  indeed  her  great  kindness  does  not 
look  at  the  smallness  of  the  gift,  it 
looks  at  the  purity  of  intention.  Ah, 
sweet  Queen,  with  what  justice  may 
not  thy  sex  rejoice  in  thy  sweet  name, 
for  cursed  was  the  first  Eve  that  she 
ever  ate  of  the  bitter  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge;  blessed  be  the  second 
Eve  that  she  brought  us  again  the 
sweet  fruit  of  heaven!  Let  no  one 


lament  over  Paradise;  one  paradise  we 
lost,  and  have  won  two  others.  For  is 
she  not  a  paradise  in  whom  grew  the 
fruit  of  the  living  tree?  in  whom  all 
delight  and  joy  are  contained  together? 
And  is  not  that  also  a  paradise  above 
every  paradise  in  whom  the  dead  again 
live,  if  they  only  taste  His  fruit  from 
whose  hands,  feet,  and  side  the  living 
fountains  which  irrigate  all  the  earth 
flow,  the  fountains  of  inexhaustible 
mercy,  fathomless  wisdom,  overflow- 
ing sweetness,  ardent  love,  the  foun- 
tains of  eternal  life?  Truly,  Lord,  who- 
ever tastes  of  this  fruit,  whoever  has 
drunk  of  this  fountain,  knows  that 
these  two  gardens  of  paradise  far  sur- 
pass the  earthly  paradise.  But  thou,  O 
Queen  elect,  art  the  gate  of  all  grace, 
the  door  of  compassion,  that  never 
yet  was  shut.  Heaven  and  earth  may 
pass  away  ere  thou  wilt  permit  any- 
one who  earnestly  seeks  thy  assistance 
to  depart  from  thee  without  obtaining 
it.  Behold,  for  this  very  reason  art 
thou  the  first  object  my  soul  sees  when 
T  awake,  the  last  when  1  lie  down  to 
sleep.  How  should  anything  which  thy 
pure  hands  present  before  God  and 
commend  unto  Him,  how  small  so- 
ever in  itself,  be  rejected?  Take,  O 
take,  therefore,  the  smallness  of  my 
work  and  present  it,  so  that,  in  thy 
hands  it  may  appear  something  before 
the  eyes  of  God  Almighty.  Even  thou 
art  the  pure  vessel  of  red  gold,  melted 
down  with  graces,  inlaid  with  precious 
emeralds,  and  sapphires,  and  all  vir- 
tues, whose  single  aspect,  in  the  sight 
of  the  heavenly  King,  surpasses  that 
of  all  other  creatures.  O,  thou  lovely 
divine  spouse  elect,  if  King  Assuerus 
was  captivated  by  the  beauty  of  Esther, 
if  she  was  found  pleasing  in  his  eyes 
above  all  women,  if  she  found  favor 
above  them  all,  so  that  he  did  for  her 
whatever  she  desired,  O  thou,  all  red 
roses  and  lilies,  surpassing  beauty,  how 
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justly  may  the  King  of  Heaven  be 
captivated  by  thy  spotless  purity,  thy 
meek  humility,  by  the  sweet  smelling 
nosegay  of  all  thy  virtues  and  graces! 
Or,  who  has  ever  caught  the  wild  and 
noble  unicorn,  if  not  thou?  How  in- 
finitely pleasing,  above  all  mortals,  in 
His  eyes  is  thy  delicate  and  love-in- 
spiring beauty,  before  which  all  other 
beauty  fades  like  a  glow-worm  before 
the  brightness  of  the  sun.  What  over- 
flowing grace  hast  thou  not  found  be- 
fore Him  for  thyself  and  us  mortals  who 
are  without  grace!  How  should,  how 
can,  then,  the  Heavenly  King  deny 
thee  anything?  Truly  mayest  thou  say, 
My  Beloved  is  mine,  and  I  am  His. 
Ah!  thou  art  God's,  and  God  is  thine, 
and  ye  two  have  an  eternal  and  un- 
fathomable reciprocation  of  love  which 
no  duality  can  divide.  Think  of  us 
poor  needy  ones,  who  continue  to 
wander  so  wretchedly  in  sorrowful 
affliction.  Yes,  exalted  Lady  of  heaven 
and  earth,  arise  now  and  be  to  us  a 
mediatrix,  and  an  obtainer  of  grace 
with  thy  tender  Child,  the  Eternal  Wis- 
dom. Ah,  Eternal  Wisdom,  wilt  Thou 
deny  me  anything?  Even  as  I  present 
Thee  before  Thy  heavenly  Father,  so  do 
1  present  Thy  pure  tender  mother  be- 
fore Thee.  Look  at  her  mild  eyes  which 


so  often  looked  kindly  on  Thee;  behold 
Those  fair  cheeks  which  she  so  often 
affectionately  pressed  to  Thy  infant 
face.  O  look  at  her  sweet  mouth  which 
used  to  kiss  Thee  so  fondly  and 
tenderly  again  and  again.  Look  at  her 
pure  hands  which  so  often  ministered 
to  Thee.  O  thou  goodness  above  all 
goodness,  how  canst  thou  deny  any- 
thing to  her  who  suckled  Thee  so  af- 
fectionately and  bore  Thee  in  her 
arms;  who  laid  Thee  to  rest,  wakened 
Thee  and  tenderly  reared  Thee!  O 
Lord,  let  me  remind  Thee  of  all  the 
love  Thou  ever  didst  experience  from 
her  in  Thy  childhood's  days,  when 
Thou  didst  sit  in  her  motherly  lap,  and 
with  Thy  playful  eyes  didst  laugh  so 
pleasantly  and  tenderly  in  her  face 
with  that  fathomless  love  Thou  hadst 
for  her  above  all  other  creatures! 
Think,  too,  of  the  heart-rending  woe 
which  her  maternal  heart  endured  with 
Thee  under  the  gibbet  of  Thy  misera- 
ble Cross,  where  she  saw  Thee  in  the 
agony  of  death,  and  when  her  heart 
and  soul  so  often  died  away  in  sorrow 
and  distress  with  Thee.  Lord,  I  en- 
treat Thee,  for  her  sake,  to  grant  me 
every  means  of  shaking  off  my  sins, 
of  acquiring  Thy  grace,  and  never 
losing  it  again. 


98.  Jan  van  Ruysbroeck:  The  Spiritual  Espousals,  1351 

From  The  Spiritual  Espousals,  trans,  by  Eric  Colledge  (London:  Fabcr  and  Fabcr, 
Ltd.,  1952),  pp.  179-190. 


III.  THE  inward  lover  of  God  who 
possesses  God  in  delectable  rest,  and 
himself  in  a  compelling  and  active 
love,  and  all  his  life  in  virtues  with 
justness  and  due  proportion,  through 
these  three  points  and  the  secret  reve- 
lations of  God  the  inward  man  attains 
to  a  life  of  contemplation  of  God;  that 
is,  the  lover  who  is  inward  and  just, 


whom  God  in  His  free  will  chooses 
and  exalts  to  a  superessential  con- 
templation in  the  Divine  light  and  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  of  God.  This 
contemplation  establishes  us  in  a  purity 
which  is  above  all  our  understanding, 
for  it  is  a  peculiar  adornment  and  a 
heavenly  crown  and  in  addition  an 
everlasting  reward  for  all  virtue  and 
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all  life.  And  no  one  can  attain  to  this 
through  knowledge  or  skill,  nor  with 
any  exercise,  but  only  he  whom  God 
will  unite  with  Him  in  spirit,  and  will 
illumine  with  Himself,  is  able  to  con- 
template God,  and  no  one  else. 

The  secret  nature  of  the  Divinity, 
as  it  has  the  manner  of  the  Persons,  is 
everlastingly  active  in  contemplation 
and  love,  and  is  everlastingly  in  delec- 
tation in  the  uniting  of  the  Persons  in 
the  unity  of  Their  essence.  In  this 
uniting  in  the  essential  unity  of  God 
all  inward  spirits  are  one  with  God  in 
a  loving  flowing-out,  and  they  are  one 
in  themselves,  that  same  oneness  that 
the  Divine  essence  itself  is,  as  they 
have  the  manner  of  blessedness.  And 
in  this  high  unity  of  the  Divine  natures, 
the  heavenly  Father  is  a  source  and  a 
beginning  of  all  the  works  that  are 
worked  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  .  .  . 
And  He  says  in  the  hidden  depths  of 
our  spirit:  'See,  the  Bridegroom  comes, 
go  out  towards  Him.' 

Let  us  now  make  plain  and  expound 
these  words  as  they  concern  a  superes- 
sential  contemplation,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  holiness  and  of  all 
the  life  that  men  can  live. 

There  are  few  who  can  attain  to  this 
Divine  contemplation,  because  of 
men's  own  ineptitude  and  inability, 
and  because  the  light  by  which  men 
contemplate  is  a  hidden  light.  And 
therefore  no  one  shall  utterly  under- 
stand the  depths  of  what  we  now  ex- 
pound by  means  of  any  instruction  or 
of  any  narrow  observation  of  his  own. 
For  all  words  and  everything  which  a 
man  of  his  natural  powers  is  able  to 
learn  and  understand,  all  this  is  far 
beneath  the  truth  which  I  mean,  and 
foreign  to  it.  But  the  man  who  is  united 
with  God  and  illumined  by  this  truth, 
he  is  able,  through  the  truth,  to  un- 
derstand it.  For  to  comprehend  and 
understand  God,  above  all  use  of 
image  and  analogy,  as  He  is  in  Him- 


self, that  is  to  be  God,  with  God,  with- 
out mean  or  any  inequality  which 
could  hinder  us  or  make  means.  And 
therefore  I  desire  that  every  man  who 
does  not  in  the  delectable  unity  of  his 
spirit  understand  or  feel  this,  that  he 
remain  unperturbed  and  leave  matters 
as  they  are.  For  what  I  wish  to  say  is 
true,  and  Christ  the  everlasting  Truth 
has  Himself  said  it  in  His  teachings  in 
many  places,  if  it  were  so  that  we 
could  well  reveal  and  show  it.  And 
therefore  he  who  shall  understand  this 
must  have  died  to  himself  and  live  in 
God,  and  he  must  turn  his  face  to  the 
eternal  light  in  the  depths  of  his  spirit, 
where  the  secret  truth  reveals  itself 
without  mean. 

1.  For  the  heavenly  Father  wishes 
that  we  should  see,  because  He  is  a 
Father    of   light.    And    therefore    He 
speaks   eternally,    without   mean    and 
without  ceasing,  in  the  secret  places  of 
our    spirit,    one    single   unfathomable 
word  and  nothing  more.  And  in  this 
word  He  enunciates  Himself  and  all 
things.  And  this  word  is  nothing  else 
than  'See';  and  this  is  the  going-out 
and  the  birth  of  the  Son  of  everlasting 
light,  in  Whom  men  recognize  and  see 
all  blessedness. 

2.  If  the  spirit  is  now  with  God  to 
contemplate    God    without   means   in 
this  Divine  light,  there  are  three  things 
which  are  necessary  to  man.  The  first 
is  that  he  must  be  well  ordered  in  all 
virtues  from  without,  and  that  within 
he   be   unhindered,    and   that   he   be 
empty  of  all  outward  works,  just  as 
though  he  performed  nothing.  For  if 
within  he  is  preoccupied  with  any  work 
of  virtue,  so  he  is  distracted  by  images. 
As  long  as  this  lasts  in  him,  he  is  un- 
able   to    contemplate.    Secondly,    he 
must  within  depend  upon  God  with 
compelling  intention  and  love,  just  as 
a  kindled  and  glowing  fire  that  never 
again  can  be  put  out.  And  when  he 
feels  himself  to  be  thus,  then  he  is  able 
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to  contemplate.  Thirdly,  he  must  have 
lost  himself  in  a  lack  of  manner,  and 
in  a  darkness  in  which  all  contempla- 
tive men  fare  in  delectation,  and  can 
never  again  find  themselves  in  any 
way  natural  to  the  creature. 

3.  In  the  depths  of  this  darkness, 
in  which  the  loving  spirit  has  died  to 
itself,  begins  the  revelation  of  God  and 
the  eternal  life.  For  in  this  darkness 
there  shines  and  there  is  born  an  in- 
comprehensible light,  which  is  the  Son 
of   God,    in    Whom    we    contemplate 
eternal  life.  And  in  this  light  we  see. 
And  this  Divine  light  is  given  in  the 
simple  being  of  the  spirit,  where  the 
spirit  receives  the  clarity  which  is  God 
Himself,  above  all  gifts  and  above  all 
works  of  the  creature,  in  the  empty 
idleness    of    the    spirit    in    which    it, 
through   delectable   love,   has  lost  it- 
self and  has   received  the   clarity  of 
God  without  mean.  And  the  spirit  be- 
comes   immediately    the    very    clarity 
which  it  receives. 

Behold  how  this  secret  clarity  in 
which  man  contemplates  all  that  he 
has  desired,  in  the  manner  of  the 
emptiness  of  the  spirit,  this  clarity  is 
so  great  that  the  loving  contemplative 
sees  and  feels  in  his  depths  where  he 
rests  nothing  except  an  incompre- 
hensible light.  And  according  to  the 
manner  of  this  single  nakedness  which 
embraces  all  things,  he  finds  himself 
and  feels  himself  to  be  that  very  light 
by  which  he  sees,  and  nothing  else. 

And  in  this  you  have  the  first  point 
of  how  one  sees  in  the  Divine  light. 
Blessed  are  the  eyes  that  see  thus,  for 
they  possess  the  eternal  life. 

4.  After  we  have  thus  come  to  see, 
we  may  joyfully  contemplate  the  eter- 
nal coming  of  our  Bridegroom,  and 
this  is  the  second  matter,  of  which  we 
will  now  speak. 

What  is  then  this  coming  of  our 
Bridegroom  which  is  eternal?  That  is 
the  new  birth  and  a  new  illumination 


without  cease.  For  the  depths  from 
which  the  clarity  shines  forth,  and 
which  are  the  clarity  itself,  are  living 
and  fruitful.  And  therefore  the  revela- 
tion of  the  eternal  light  is  ceaselessly 
renewed  in  the  hidden  places  of  the 
spirit.  Behold,  all  works  of  the  crea- 
ture and  all  exercises  of  virtue  may 
here  pass  away,  for  here  God  alone  is 
His  only  work  in  the  highest  excellence 
of  the  spirit.  And  here  there  is  noth- 
ing else  than  an  eternal  contemplation 
and  beholding  of  the  light,  with  the 
light  and  in  the  light.  And  the  coming 
of  the  Bridegroom  is  so  swift  that  He 
is  always  come  and  is  always  dwelling 
within  us  with  all  His  riches;  and 
ceaselessly  and  ever  and  again  He  is 
coming  in  His  own  person  with  new 
clarity,  just  as  if  He  never  were  come 
before.  For  to  become  consists  in  an 
eternal  now,  without  time,  which  is 
constantly  received  in  new  joy  and 
new  delight. 

Behold  how  the  gladness  and  the 
joy  which  this  Bridegroom  brings  in 
His  coming  are  unfathomable  and  im- 
measurable, for  so  is  He  Himself.  And 
therefore  the  eyes  of  the  spirit,  with 
which  it  contemplates  and  gazes  upon 
its  Bridegroom,  are  opened  so  wide 
that  they  never  may  be  closed  again. 
For  this  beholding  and  contemplating 
of  the  spirit  remains  eternally  in  the 
secret  revelation  of  God,  and  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  spirit  is  opened  so 
wide  against  the  coming  of  the  Bride- 
groom that  the  spirit  itself  becomes  the 
wideness  which  it  comprehends. 

And  so  with  God  is  God  compre- 
hended and  seen,  wherein  lies  all  our 
blessedness.  This  is  the  second  point 
concerning  how  we  ceaselessly  receive 
in  our  spirit  the  everlasting  coming  of 
our  Bridegroom. 

5.  Now  the  Spirit  of  God  says 
within  the  secret  out-flowing  of  our 
spirit:  4Go  out  in  an  eternal  contempla- 
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tion  and  delectation,  according  to  the 
manner  of  God.' 

6.  All  the  riches  which  are  natural 
in  God  we  possess  through  love  in 
God,  and  God  possesses  them  in  us, 
through  the  immeasurable  love  which 
is  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  in  this  love  men 
savor  everything  for  which  they  can 
yearn.  And  therefore  through  this  love 
we  die  to  ourselves  and  go  forth  in  a 
loving  flowing-out,  in   darkness,   and 
lacking  all  manner.  There  the  spirit  is 
embraced  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  eternally 
remaining  in  the  superessential  unity 
in  rest  and  in  delectation.  And  in  this 
same  unity,  according  to  the  manner  of 
fruitfulness,  the  Father  is  in  the  Son 
and  the  Son  in  the  Father,  and  all 
creatures  are  in  Them  both.  And  this 
is  above  any  differentiation  of  Persons, 
for  here,  so  far  as  reason  is  concerned, 
we  understand  the  nature  of  Father- 
hood and  Sonhood  in  a  living  fruitful- 
ness  of  the  Divine  nature. 

7.  Out  of  this  there  springs  and  be- 
gins an  everlasting  going-out  and  an 
everlasting    work    without   beginning. 
For  here  is  a  beginning  that  has  no 
beginning.    For    since    the    Almighty 
Father  in  the  depths  of  His  fruitfulness 
has  perfectly  comprehended  Himself, 
the  Son  is  the  everlasting  Word  of  the 
Father,  proceeding  forth  as  a  Second 
Person  in  the  Divinity.  And  through 
the  everlasting  birth,  all  creatures  pro- 
ceed forth  everlastingly,   before  ever 
they  have  been  created  in  time.  So  they 
have  seen  and  acknowledged  God  in 
themselves,  discreetly  according  to  the 
ratio  vivens,  and  with  that  difference 
which  is  His,  not,  however,  a  differ- 
ence in  every  respect,  for  everything 
which  is  in  God  is  God. 

This  everlasting  going-out  and  this 
eternal  life  which  we  evermore  have 
in  God,  and  which  we  are  without  our- 
selves, this  is  a  cause  of  our  created 
being  in  time.  And  our  created  being 
depends  upon  the  everlasting  Being, 


and  it  is  essentially  one  with  that 
Being.  And  this  everlasting  being  and 
life  which  we  have  and  are  in  the 
eternal  wisdom  of  God,  that  is  like  to 
God.  For  it  remains  eternally  without 
differentiation  in  the  Divine  Being,  and 
it  flows  out  eternally,  through  the  birth 
of  the  Son,  with  difference  and  with 
differentiation  according  to  the  ratio 
vivens.  And  through  these  two  points 
our  being  and  life  are  so  like  to  God 
that  they  ceaselessly  acknowledge  and 
imagine  Him  in  this  likeness  as  He  is 
in  Being  and  in  Person.  For  even 
though,  as  the  reason  is  concerned,  all 
is  here  discretion  and  difference,  this 
likeness  is  still  one  with  that  same 
image  of  the  Holy  Trinity  which  is  the 
wisdom  of  God,  in  which  God  con- 
templates Himself  and  all  things  in  an 
eternal  instant  before  which  nothing 
came,  after  which  nothing  goes.  With 
a  single  glance  He  contemplates  Him- 
self and  all  things;  and  this  is  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God,  and  our 
image  and  our  likeness,  for  in  this  God 
makes  the  image  of  Himself  and  of  all 
things.  In  this  image  like  to  God,  all 
creatures  have  an  everlasting  life,  out- 
side themselves,  as  it  were  in  their 
everlasting  exemplar.  And  the  Holy 
Trinity  made  us  in  this  everlasting 
image  and  in  this  likeness. 

8.  And  therefore  God  would  have 
us  go  forth  from  ourselves  in  this  Di- 
vine light,  and  supernatu rally  attain  to 
this  image,  which  is  our  own  life,  and 
possess  it  with  Him,  operatively  and  in 
delectation,  in  everlasting  blessedness. 
For  there  indeed  we  discern  that  the 
bosom  of  the  Father  is  our  own  deep- 
ness and  source,  wherein  we  begin  our 
life  and  our  being.  And  out  of  our 
own  deepness,  that  is,  out  of  the  Father 
and  out  of  all  that  lives  in  Him,  there 
shines  an  eternal  clarity,  which  is  the 
birth  of  the  Son.  And  in  this  clarity, 
that  is  in  the  Son,  the  Father  and  all 
that  lives  in  Him  is  made  manifest  to 
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Himself.  For  all  that  He  is  and  all  that 
He  has  He  gives  to  the  Son,  except 
only  His  attribute  of  Fatherhood, 
which  He  Himself  remains.  And  there- 
fore all  that  lives  in  the  Father,  con- 
cealed in  unity,  lives  in  the  Son, 
flowing  out  and  made  manifest;  and 
evermore  the  simple  deepness  of  our 
everlasting  image  remains  hidden  in 
darkness  and  without  manner.  But  the 
unmeasured  clarity  which  shines  forth 
from  this  makes  manifest  that  concern- 
ing God  which  is  hidden,  and  gives  to 
it  a  manner.  And  all  men  who  are 
exalted  above  their  created  nature  into 
a  life  of  contemplation  are  one  with 
this  Divine  clarity,  and  they  are  the 
clarity  itself.  And  they  behold  and  feel 
and  discover  themselves,  by  means  of 
this  Divine  light:  they  discover  that 
they  are  this  same  single  deepness, 
according  to  the  manner  of  their  un- 
created nature,  whence  clarity  shines 
forth  without  measure  in  a  godlike 
manner,  and  yet  remains  evermore 
without  manner,  according  as  their 
being  within  is  simple  and  single. 

And  therefore  men  who  are  inward 
and  contemplative  must  go  out,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  of  contempla- 
tion, beyond  reason  and  beyond 
discretion;  and  beyond  their  created 
nature,  with  an  everlasting  beholding 
in  this  inborn  light,  and  so  they  shall 
become  transformed,  and  one  with 
this  same  light  by  which  they  see,  and 
which  they  are.  And  so  contemplative 
men  attain  to  that  everlasting  image  in 
which  they  are  made,  and  they  con- 
template God  and  all  things  without 
any  discretion  in  a  single  act  of  be- 
holding in  Divine  clarity.  And  this  is 
the  most  excellent  and  the  most  profit- 
able contemplation  to  which  a  man 
can  attain  in  this  life.  For  in  this  con- 
templation best  of  all  does  man  remain 
free  and  master  of  himself,  and  he  can 
increase  in  every  meritorious  form  of 
living,  each  time  that  with  love  he 


turns  inward,  beyond  all  that  men  can 
understand.  For  he  remains  free  and 
master  of  himself  in  inwardness  and  in 
virtue.  And  that  beholding  in  the  Di- 
vine light  preserves  him  above  all  in- 
wardness and  above  all  virtue  and 
above  all  merit,  for  it  is  the  crown  and 
the  prize  for  which  we  strive,  and 
which  in  this  manner  we  now  have  and 
possess,  for  the  life  of  contemplation 
is  the  light  of  heaven.  But  if  we  were 
set  free  from  this  our  exile,  then  we 
should  be  more  apt  in  our  being  to 
receive  the  clarity,  and  so  should  the 
glory  of  God  better  and  more  excel- 
lently shine  forth  upon  us. 

This  is  the  manner  above  all  man- 
ners in  which  man  goes  out  in  a  Di- 
vine contemplation  and  in  an  ever- 
lasting beholding,  and  in  which  he  is 
transformed  and  formed  again  in  Di- 
vine clarity. 

This  going-out  of  the  contemplative 
man  is  also  loving.  For  through  de- 
lectable love  he  passes  beyond  his 
created  nature,  and  finds  and  savors 
the  riches  and  the  joy  which  are  God 
Himself,  and  which  cause  the  secret 
places  of  the  spirit  immediately  to  be 
transfused,  when  now  he  stands  made 
like  to  the  high  excellence  of  God. 

9.  When  the  inward  contemplative 
man  has  thus  attained  his  everlasting 
image,  and  in  this  purity,  by  means  of 
the  Son,  possesses  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  he  is  illumined  with  Divine 
truth.  And  each  hour  he  receives 
afresh  the  everlasting  birth,  and  he 
goes  out,  according  to  the  manner  of 
the  light,  in  a  Divine  contemplation. 
And  from  this  there  springs  the  fourth 
point  and  the  last,  which  is  a  loving 
meeting,  in  which  above  all  else  our 
highest  blessedness  consists. 

You  shall  know  that  the  heavenly 
Father,  as  He  is  a  living  depth,  has 
gone  operatively  with  all  that  lives  in 
Him  into  His  Son,  as  into  the  ever- 
lasting wisdom  which  is  He;  and  this 
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same  wisdom,  and  all  that  lives  in  it, 
is  operatively  returned  again  into  the 
Father,  that  is  into  the  same  depths 
whence  it  proceeds.  And  from  this 
meeting  springs  the  third  Person,  be- 
tween the  Father  and  the  Son,  that  is 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  love  of  Them 
both,  Who  is  one  with  both  of  Them 
in  the  same  nature.  And  the  Holy 
Ghost  embraces  and  transfuses,  op- 
eratively and  in  delectation,  the  Father 
and  the  Son  and  all  that  lives  in  Them, 
with  so  great  riches  and  joy  that  con- 
cerning this  all  creatures  must  ever- 
more be  silent.  For  the  incomprehensi- 
ble miracle  that  lies  in  this  love 
everlastingly  exceeds  the  comprehen- 
sion of  all  creatures.  But  in  the  spirit, 
above  himself  and  one  with  the  Spirit 
of  God,  man  understands  and  savors 
this  wonder  without  wonderment,  and 
tastes  and  sees  without  measure  as  God 
does,  the  riches  which  are  God,  in  the 
unity  of  the  living  depths  where  man 
possesses  Him  according  to  the  man- 
ner of  His  uncreated  being. 

Then  this  most  blessed  meeting  in 
us  according  to  God's  manner  is  cease- 
lessly renewed  operatively.  For  the 
Father  gives  himself  in  the  Son,  and 
the  Son  in  the  Father  in  an  everlasting 
delight,  Each  in  the  Other,  and  a  lov- 
ing embracing,  the  One  of  the  Other. 
And  this  is  renewed  every  hour  in  the 
bond  of  love.  For  just  as  the  Father 
ceaselessly  contemplates  all  things 
anew  in  the  birth  of  His  Son,  so  all 
things  are  loved  anew  by  the  Father 
and  by  the  Son  in  the  flowing-out  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

And  this  is  the  operative  meeting  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son  in  which  we 
are  lovingly  embraced  through  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  eternal  love. 

Now  this  operative  meeting  and  this 


loving  embrace  are  in  their  depths  de- 
lectable and  without  manner.  For  God's 
impenetrable  lack  of  manner  is  so  dark 
and  so  without  manner  that  in  itself  it 
comprehends  all  the  Divine  manners, 
and  the  work  and  the  attributes  of  the 
Persons  in  the  rich  embrace  of  Their 
essential  unity;  and  in  the  abyss  of 
God's  namelessness  it  makes  a  Divine 
delectation.  And  in  this  there  is  a  de- 
lectable passing-over  and  a  flowing- 
away  and  a  sinking-down  into  the  es- 
sential nakedness,  with  all  the  Divine 
names  and  all  manners  and  all  living 
reason  which  has  its  image  in  the 
mirror  of  Divine  truth:  all  these  fall 
away  into  this  simple  nakedness,  want- 
ing manner  and  without  reason.  For  in 
this  unfathomable  joy  of  simplicity,  all 
things  are  embraced  in  a  delectable 
blessedness,  and  the  depths  themselves 
remain  uncomprehended,  except  it  be 
in  our  essential  unity  with  God.  Be- 
fore this  all  created  personality  must 
fail,  and  all  that  lives  in  God,  for  here 
there  is  nothing  but  an  eternal  resting 
in  a  delectable  embrace  of  the  flowing- 
out  of  love. 

And  this  is  in  the  being  without 
manner  which  all  inward  spirits  have 
chosen  above  all  things.  This  is  the 
dark  silence  in  which  all  lovers  are 
lost.  But  could  we  thus,  as  1  have  told, 
so  prepare  ourselves  in  virtues,  we 
should  then  hasten  to  divest  ourselves 
of  this  our  mortal  flesh,  and  we  should 
launch  ourselves  on  the  waves  of  this 
blessedness,  and  no  creature  could  ever 
call  us  back  again. 

That  we  in  delectation  may  possess 
this  essential  unity,  and  that  we  may 
clearly  contemplate  Unity  in  Trinity, 
grant  to  us  that  Love  which  denies  no 
prayer  addressed  to  its  Divinity.  Amen. 
Amen. 
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99.  Gerard  Groote:  The  Following  oj  Christ,  1421-1427 

From  The  Imitation  of  Christ,  trans,  by  Abbot  Justin  McCann,  O.S.B.   (West- 
minster, Md.:  The  Newman  Press,  1952),  pp.  1-13. 


I.I.  He  that  follows  Me  shall  not  walk 
in  darkness,  says  the  Lord  (John  8: 
12). 

These  are  the  words  of  Christ,  by 
which  we  are  urged  to  imitate  His  life 
and  virtues,  if  we  wish  to  be  truly  en- 
lightened and  freed  from  all  blindness 
of  heart. 

Therefore,  let  it  be  our  chief  busi- 
ness to  meditate  upon  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

2.  The  teaching  of  Christ  excels  all 
the  teachings  of  the  Saints;  and  if  a 
man   have   His   spirit,   he   shall   find 
therein  a  hidden  manna. 

But  it  so  happens  that  many  hear 
the  Gospel  frequently  and  are  little 
affected;  because  they  lack  the  spirit 
of  Christ  (Romans  8:9). 

Tf  you  would  understand  Christ's 
words  fully  and  taste  them  truly,  you 
must  strive  to  form  your  whole  life 
after  His  pattern. 

3.  What  good  do  you  get  by  disput- 
ing learnedly  about  the  Trinity,  if  you 
be  lacking  in  humility  and  are  there- 
fore displeasing  to  the  Trinity? 

Verily,  sublime  words  do  not  make 
a  man  holy  and  just;  it  is  a  virtuous 
life  that  makes  him  dear  to  God. 

T  would  rather  feel  compunction 
than  know  how  to  define  it. 

If  you  knew  the  whole  Bible  by 
heart,  and  the  sayings  of  all  the  philos- 
ophers, what  would  all  that  profit  you 
without  the  love  of  God  and  His 
grace? 

Vanity  of  vanities  and  all  is  vanity 
(Ecclesiastes  1:2),  except  loving  God 
and  serving  Him  only. 

This  is  the  highest  wisdom:  to  de- 
spise the  world  and  aim  at  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven. 


4.  It   is   vanity   therefore   to   seek 
perishable  riches  and  to  rely  on  them. 

It  is  vanity  also  to  pursue  honors 
and  raise  yourself  to  a  high  dignity. 

It  is  vanity  to  follow  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh  and  to  desire  that  which  here- 
after will  bring  grievous  punishment. 

It  is  vanity  to  wish  for  a  long  life 
and  care  little  about  a  good  life. 

It  is  vanity  to  attend  only  to  the 
present  life,  and  not  to  look  ahead  to 
the  future  life. 

It  is  vanity  to  love  what  quickly 
passes  away,  and  not  to  be  hastening 
thither  where  abides  everlasting  joy. 

5.  Often  call  to  mind  the  proverb: 
The  eye  is  not  sated  with  seeing,  nor 
is  the  ear  filled  with  hearing  (Ecclesi- 
astes 1:8). 

Study  therefore  to  wean  your  heart 
from  the  love  of  visible  things,  and  to 
attend  rather  to  things  invisible.  For 
the  man  who  indulges  his  sensual 
nature,  sullies  his  conscience  and  loses 
the  grace  of  God. 

II.  1.  Every  man  naturally  desires 
to  know  (Aristotle,  Metaphysics  1.1); 
but  what  is  the  good  of  knowledge 
without  the  fear  of  God? 

In  fact,  a  poor  peasant  that  serves 
God  is  better  than  a  proud  philosopher 
who  neglects  himself  and  ponders  the 
courses  of  the  stars. 

He  that  knows  himself  well,  be- 
comes vile  in  his  own  eyes,  and  takes 
no  delight  in  the  praises  of  men. 

If  I  knew  everything  in  the  world, 
yet  had  not  charity  (Corinthians  13: 
2),  what  would  it  profit  me  in  the 
sight  of  God,  who  will  judge  me  ac- 
cording to  my  works? 

2.  Cease  from  the  overweening  de- 
sire of  knowledge;  because  many  dis- 
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tractions  are  found  therein,  and  much 
delusion. 

Learned  men  are  very  willing  to 
seem  wise,  and  to  be  called  so. 

Many  are  the  items  of  knowledge 
which  are  of  little  or  no  good  for  the 
soul. 

And  he  is  very  unwise  who  sets  his 
mind  on  any  other  things  than  those 
which  serve  his  salvation. 

Many  words  do  not  satisfy  the  soul; 
but  a  good  life  gives  ease  to  the  mind, 
and  a  pure  conscience  affords  great 
confidence  before  God. 

3.  The   more   you   know   and   the 
better,  so  much  the  harder  will  your 
judgment  be,  unless  your  life  also  has 
been  more  holy. 

Be  not  then  conceited  for  any  skill 
or  learning  that  you  have;  but  rather 
be  afraid  for  the  knowledge  that  is 
given  you. 

If  it  seems  to  you  that  you  know 
many  things,  and  understand  them  well 
enough;  yet  recognize  that  there  are 
many  more  things  of  which  you  are 
ignorant. 

Be  not  high-minded  (Romans  11: 
20),  but  rather  acknowledge  your  ig- 
norance. 

Why  should  you  prefer  yourself  to 
another,  when  many  may  be  found 
who  are  more  learned  than  you  and 
better  skilled  in  the  law? 

If  you  desire  a  profitable  sort  of 
knowledge  and  learning,  love  to  be  un- 
known and  to  be  esteemed  as  nothing. 

4.  This    is    the   highest   and    most 
profitable  lesson:   truly  to  know  and 
despise  ourselves. 

To  think  nothing  of  ourselves,  and 
always  to  judge  well  and  highly  of 
others:  this  is  great  wisdom  and  per- 
fection. 

If  you  should  see  another  openly  do 
wrong,  or  commit  some  grievous  sins, 
you  ought  not  to  think  yourself  better; 
for  you  know  not  how  long  you  can 
persevere  in  well-doing. 


We  are  all  frail;  but  you  shall  deem 
none  more  frail  than  yourself. 

III.  1.  Happy  is  the  man  whom 
truth  teaches  by  itself,  not  by  figures 
and  passing  words,  but  as  it  is  in  it- 
self. 

Our  own  way  of  thinking  and  our 
perception  often  deceive  us,  and  they 
see  but  little. 

What  is  the  good  of  reasoning  and 
disputing  about  dark  and  hidden 
things,  when  we  shall  not  be  censured 
at  the  Judgment  for  not  knowing  them? 

Supreme  folly!  We  neglect  the 
things  that  are  useful  and  necessary, 
and  we  willingly  give  our  attention  to 
those  that  are  curious  and  mischievous. 
Having  eyes  we  see  not  (Psalm  3:5; 
Mark  8:18). 

2.  And  what  have  we  to  do  with 
qualities    and    quiddities?    If    a    man 
listens  to  the  Eternal  Word,  he  is  de- 
livered from  a  multitude  of  opinions. 

From  the  one  Word  are  all  things, 
and  all  things  speak  of  this  One;  and 
this  is  the  Beginning,  which  also  speaks 
to  us  (John  8:25). 

Without  Him  no  man  understands  or 
judges  rightly. 

The  man  to  whom  all  things  are  one, 
who  refers  all  things  to  one,  and  sees 
all  things  in  one:  he  can  be  steadfast 
in  heart  and  abide  peacefully  in  God. 

0  my  God  and  my  Truth!  make  me 
one  with  Thee  in  everlasting  charity. 

1  am  often  wearied  with  reading  and 
hearing  many  things;  in  Thee  is  all  I 
wish  or  desire. 

Let  all  teachers  hold  their  peace, 
and  all  created  things  keep  silence  in 
Thy  presence;  do  Thou  alone  speak 
to  me. 

3.  The  more  a  man  is  united  with- 
in  himself   and   inwardly   simple,   so 
much  the  more  and  deeper  things  does 
he  understand  without  labor;  for  he 
receives  the  light  of  understanding  from 
on  high. 

A  man  of  pure,  simple,  and  stead- 
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fast  spirit  is  not  distracted  by  the  mul- 
titude of  things  he  has  to  do;  for  he 
does  all  for  the  honor  of  God,  and 
strives  to  keep  himself  inwardly  free 
from  all  self-seeking. 

Who  does  more  hinder  and  trouble 
you  than  your  own  heart's  unmodified 
affection? 

A  good  and  devout  man  first  ar- 
ranges inwardly  the  works  he  has  to 
perform  outwardly.  Nor  do  those 
works  draw  him  to  indulge  the  de- 
sires of  his  lower  nature;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  constrains  them  to  obey  the 
dictates  of  right  reason. 

Who  has  a  harder  struggle  than  the 
man  that  strives  to  overcome  himself? 

But  this  ought  to  be  our  chief  busi- 
ness, namely,  to  overcome  self,  and  by 
daily  gaining  more  mastery  over  self 
to  grow  better  and  better. 

4.  All  perfection  in  this  life  is  at- 
tended by  some  imperfection,  and  no 
speculation  of  ours  is  without  a  cer- 
tain obscurity. 

The  humble  knowledge  of  oneself  is 
a  surer  way  to  God  than  profound 
learning. 

Yet  learning  or  any  simple  knowl- 
edge is  not  to  be  censured,  because  it 
is  good  in  itself  and  ordained  by  God; 
but  a  good  conscience  and  a  virtuous 
life  are  always  to  be  preferred. 

But  because  many  take  more  pains 
to  know  much  than  to  live  well,  there- 
fore they  often  go  astray,  and  bear  no 
fruit  at  all,  or  but  little. 

5.  O  if  men  would  be  as  diligent  in 
the  rooting  out  of  vices  and  engrafting 
of  virtues  as  they  are  in  mooting  ques- 
tions, there  would  not  be  so  many 
evils  and  scandals  among  the  people, 
nor  such  laxity  in  monasteries! 

Truly,  when  the  Day  of  Judgment 
comes,  we  shall  not  be  asked  what  we 
have  read,  but  what  we  have  done;  not 
how  well  we  have  spoken,  but  how 
religiously  we  have  lived. 

Tell  me,  Where  are  all  those  doctors 


and  masters  with  whom  you  were  well 
acquainted  while  they  were  yet  alive 
and  famous  for  their  learning? 

Others  now  hold  their  preferments, 
and  I  know  not  that  they  ever  think  of 
them. 

In  their  lifetime  they  seemed  to  be 
something,  and  now  they  are  not 
spoken  of. 

6.  O  how  quickly  passes  away  the 
glory  of  the  world!  O  that  their  life 
had  been  in  keeping  with  their  learn- 
ing! Then  would  they  have  studied  and 
lectured  to  good  purpose. 

How  many  perish  in  the  world  by 
vain  learning,  since  they  set  small  store 
upon  the  service  of  God. 

And  because  they  choose  to  be  great 
rather  than  humble,  therefore  do  they 
become  vain  in  their  speculations 
(Romans  1:21). 

He  is  truly  great  who  has  great  love 
of  God. 

He  is  truly  great  who  is  little  in  his 
own  eyes,  and  counts  for  nothing  all 
the  heights  of  honour. 

He  is  truly  prudent  who  esteems  all 
earthly  things  as  dung,  that  he  may  win 
Christ  (Philippians  3:8). 

And  he  is  truly  most  learned  who 
does  the  will  of  God  and  forsakes  his 
own. 

IV.  1.  We  must  not  trust  every 
word  or  impulse,  but  cautiously  and 
patiently  weigh  the  matter  according 
to  God. 

Alas!  we  are  so  imperfect  that  we 
often  believe  and  speak  evil  of  our 
neighbors  more  readily  than  good. 

But  perfect  men  do  not  easily  give 
credit  to  every  tale-bearer;  for  they 
know  that  human  frailty  is  prone  to 
evil,  and  very  apt  to  slip  in  speech. 

2.  It  is  great  wisdom  not  to  be  head- 
long in  our  actions,  and  not  to  persist 
obstinately  in  our  own  opinions. 

It  is  a  part  of  this  wisdom  also  not 
to  believe  everything  men  say,  nor 
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straightway  to  pour  into  the  ears  of 
others  what  we  have  heard  or  believed. 

Take  counsel  of  a  wise  and  con- 
scientious man,  and  seek  rather  to  be 
instructed  by  one  that  is  better,  than 
to  follow  your  own  notions. 

A  good  life  makes  a  man  wise  ac- 
cording to  God,  and  gives  great  ex- 
perience. 

The  more  humble  any  one  is  in 
heart,  and  the  more  submissive  to  God, 
so  much  the  wiser  will  he  be  in  all 
things,  and  the  more  at  peace. 

V.  1.  Truth  is  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  holy  Scriptures,  not  eloquence. 

All  holy  Scripture  should  be  read  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  written. 

We  should  search  the  Scriptures  for 
what  is  profitable  to  our  souls  and  not 
for  beauties  of  language. 

We  ought  to  read  devout  and  simple 
books  as  willingly  as  those  that  are 
high  and  profound. 

The  authority  of  the  writer  should 
not  affect  you,  whether  he  be  of  little 
or  great  learning;  but  let  love  of  the 
plain  truth  lead  you  to  read. 

Ask  not,  Who  said  that?  but  con- 
sider what  is  said. 

2.  Men  pass  away,  but  the  truth  of 
the  Lord  abides  for  ever  (Psalm  116: 
2). 

God  speaks  to  us  in  many  ways, 
without  respect  of  persons. 

Our  curiosity  is  often  a  hindrance  to 
us  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  when  we 
wish  to  understand  and  to  discuss  what 
ought  to  be  passed  over  in  simplicity. 

If  you  wish  to  derive  profit,  read 
with  humility,  with  simplicity,  and 
with  faith;  and  seek  not  at  any  time 
the  fame  of  being  learned. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  ask  questions, 
and  listen  in  silence  to  the  words  of 
holy  men.  Nor  let  the  parables  of  the 
elders  be  displeasing  to  you,  for  they 
are  not  uttered  without  cause. 

VI.  1.  Whenever    a    man    desires 
anything  inordinately,  at  once  he  is 
disquieted  within  himself. 


The  proud  and  the  covetous  are 
never  at  rest;  the  poor  and  humble  in 
spirit  pass  their  life  in  abundance  of 
peace. 

If  a  man  be  not  yet  perfectly  dead  to 
self,  he  is  soon  tempted  and  that  even 
in  petty  and  paltry  matters. 

He  that  is  weak  in  spirit,  and  as  yet 
somewhat  carnal  and  inclined  to  things 
of  sense,  cannot  without  difficulty  sever 
himself  wholly  from  earthly  desires. 

And  therefore  he  is  often  sad  when 
he  does  withdraw  himself;  moreover, 
he  is  easily  moved  to  anger  if  anyone 
thwarts  him. 

2.  And,  if  he  have  achieved  his  de- 
sire, forthwith  he  is  burdened  with  re- 
morse of  conscience  for  having  gone 
after  his  passion;  which  does  not  help 
him  at  all  to  the  peace  he  looked  for. 

It  is  by  resisting  the  passions,  and 
not  by  serving  them,  that  true  peace  of 
heart  is  to  be  found. 

There  is  no  peace,  therefore,  in  the 
heart  of  the  carnal  man,  nor  in  the 
man  who  is  devoted  to  outward  things; 
but  only  in  the  frevent  and  spiritual 
man. 

VII.  1.  He  is  foolish  that  puts  his 
hope  in  man,  or  in  things  created. 

Be  not  ashamed  to  serve  other  men 
for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  be 
looked  upon  as  poor  in  this  world. 

Do  not  rely  upon  yourself,  but  put 
your  trust  in  God. 

Do  what  you  are  able  to  do,  and 
God  will  assist  your  good  will. 

Put  your  trust  neither  in  your  own 
knowledge,  nor  in  the  cleverness  of 
any  man  living,  but  rather  in  the  grace 
of  God,  who  helps  the  humble  and 
humbles  the  presumptuous. 

2.  Glory  not  in  riches,  if  you  have 
them,  nor  in  friends,  because  they  are 
powerful,  but  in  God  who  gives  all 
things  and  above  all  desires  to  give 
you  Himself. 

Boast  not  of  your  stature,  or  of  the 
beauty  of  your  body,  which  a  little 
sickness  can  spoil  and  disfigure. 
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Be  not  proud  of  your  abilities  or 
your  talents,  lest  you  offend  God,  to 
whom  you  owe  whatever  natural  gifts 
you  possess. 

3.  Do  not  think  yourself  better  than 
others,  lest  perhaps  you  be  accounted 
worse  by  God,  who  knows  what  is  in 
man  (John  2:25). 

Be  not  proud  of  your  good  works; 
for  the  judgments  of  God  are  other 
than  the  judgments  of  men,  and  often 
what  pleases  men  displeases  Him. 

if  you  have  any  good  in  you,  believe 
still  better  things  of  others;  that  you 
may  preserve  humility. 

It  will  do  you  no  harm  to  put  your- 
self below  everybody;  but  it  will  hurt 
you  very  much  to  think  yourself  su- 
perior even  to  one  other  man. 

The  humble  man  dwells  in  con- 
tinual peace;  but  the  proud  man's  heart 
is  the  prey  of  envy  and  frequent  anger. 

VIII.  1.  Do  not  open  your  heart  to 
every  man  ( Ecclesiasticus  8:22);  but 
discuss  your  aflairs  with  one  that  is 
wise  and  fears  God. 

Be  seldom  with  young  people  and 
strangers. 

Do  not  fawn  upon  the  rich,  and  be 
not  fond  of  appearing  in  the  presence 
of  the  great. 

Keep  company  with  the  humble  and 
simple,  with  the  devout  and  well- 
ordered;  and  converse  of  such  things 
as  are  edifying. 

Be  not  familiar  with  any  woman; 
commend  all  good  women  in  general 
to  God. 

Desire  to  be  familiar  only  with  God 
and  His  holy  Angels;  and  shun  the 
acquaintance  of  men. 

2.  We  should  have  charity  towards 
all  men;  but  familiarity  is  not  expedi- 
ent. 

Tt  sometimes  happens  that  a  person 
unknown  to  us  has  a  good  reputation 
and  is  much  esteemed;  and  then  we 
meet  him,  and  the  man  himself  proves 
far  from  pleasing. 


Sometimes  we  think  to  please  others 
with  our  company;  whereas  we  begin 
rather  to  be  displeasing  to  them,  be- 
cause of  the  evil  that  they  discover  in 
us. 

IX.  1.  It  is  a  very  great  thing  to  be 
in  a  state  of  obedience,  to  live  under 
a  superior  and  not  to  be  one's  own 
master. 

It  is  much  safer  to  live  in  subjection 
than  in  authority. 

Many  are  under  obedience  rather 
out  of  necessity  than  out  of  love;  and 
such  as  these  suffer  and  are  apt  to 
murmur. 

Neither  will  they  acquire  liberty  of 
mind,  unless  they  submit  themselves 
with  their  whole  heart  for  God's  sake. 

Run  here  or  there,  you  will  find  no 
rest  but  in  humble  subjection  under 
the  rule  ol  a  superior. 

Many  a  man  has  conceived  the  no- 
tion that  he  would  be  better  some- 
where else,  and  has  been  deluded  by  it. 

2.  Everyone  likes  to  have  his  own 
way,    and   leans    most   to   those   that 
agree  with  him. 

But  if  God  be  amongst  us,  we  must 
needs  sometimes  give  up  our  own 
opinion  for  the  blessing  of  peace. 

Who  is  so  wise  that  he  can  fully 
know  all  things? 

Be  not  over-confident  therefore  in 
your  own  opinions,  but  be  ready  also 
with  pleasure  to  hear  those  of  others. 

Although  your  opinion  be  right,  yet 
if  for  God's  sake  you  abandon  it  and 
follow  another  man's,  you  will  profit 
the  more. 

3.  For  1  have  often  heard  that  it  is 
safer  to  hear  and  take  advice  than  to 
give  it. 

It  may  well  happen  also  that  each 
one's  opinion  is  good.  But  to  be  un- 
willing to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of 
others,  when  reason  or  occasion  re- 
quires it,  is  a  sign  of  pride  and  ob- 
stinacy. 


XX I L   The  Extension  of  Christendom 


IN  MEDIEVAL  times  Asia  was  the  legendary,  far-off,  perfect  land  of  West- 
ern man's  dreams.  On  the  maps  and  atlases  of  these  centuries  were  traced 
uncertain  wavering  boundaries  of  Asia,  mixing  poetry  with  prophecy,  and 
uncharted  by  European  travelers.  Speculation  was  rife  about  rare  species 
of  men  and  minerals  as  well  as  unexplored  continents  challenging  the 
adventurous  and  missionary  ideals  of  Christians.  Apocryphal  writings  had 
named  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  as  evangelizer  of  India,  while  in  the  twelfth 
century  a  spurious  report  had  a  Christian  king  and  priest,  called  Prester 
John,  as  ruler  of  the  country  of  the  three  Indies  with  a  capital  city  located 
on  one  of  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise. 

Such  myth  and  folklore  were  somewhat  modified  in  the  following  cen- 
tury after  Genghis  Khan  and  his  successors  had  united  the  Asian  conti- 
nent from  Hungary  to  its  eastern  borders.  Travel  was  now  a  possibility, 
and  projects  were  discussed  of  communicating  with  Mongol  emperors  as 
possible  allies  against  Islam.  Nestorianism  had  survived  in  the  Far  East 
and  some  Mongol  tribes  were  even  Nestorian  Christians.  The  liberal  re- 
ligious attitude  of  the  Mongols  allowed  for  Christian  missionary  activity, 
and  St.  Louis  IX  of  France  along  with  Pope  Innocent  IV  organized  the 
"Voyagers  for  Christ"  from  the  ranks  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans. 

From  the  mid-thirteenth  to  the  mid-fourteenth  century  bands  of 
mendicant  friars  moved  eastward  after  Marco  Polo  had  reported  an  affable 
and  benevolent  reception.  The  Franciscan  Brother  John  of  Montecorvino 
(1328),  as  he  described  in  his  FIRST  LETTER  FROM  CATHAY  (  No.  100), 
established  a  Christian  community  in  India  at  Melapore,  baptized  thou- 
sands, translated  the  New  Testament  into  the  vernacular,  established 
schools,  and  was  received  politely  by  the  Grand  Khan  Timur  at  Peking, 
China.  For  the  next  thirty  years,  as  patriarch  of  the  Orient  and  archbishop 
of  Peking,  with  seven  Franciscans  as  auxiliary  bishops,  Archbishop  John 
built  a  cathedral  in  Peking  and  left  a  community  of  30,000  Christians. 
The  establishment  of  the  Ming  dynasty  (1368)  by  a  Tibetan  Buddhist 
monk  ended  this  first  period  of  Christain  expansion  in  the  Far  East,  and  the 
Mings  began  persecutions  of  the  infant  Oriental  Christian  church  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

When  Portuguese  and  Spanish  navigators  and  geographers  opened 
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the  "age  of  discovery"  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  a  great 
missionary  field  was  unfolded  for  West  Europeans  who  had  been  cut  off 
from  Asia  by  Islam.  Catholic  missionaries  from  Spain  and  Portugal  ac- 
companied explorers  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  India  and  China  were 
now  unveiled,  but  by  water  routes  around  Africa.  When  Vasco  da 
Gama  sailed  from  Portugal  to  Calicut  ( 1 498 )  he  carried  with  him  letters 
to  Prester  John.  It  was  the  age-old  dream  of  finding  a  shorter  route  to 
Cathay  that  lured  Christofo  Columbo  west  across  the  Atlantic  to  discover 
the  Bahama  Islands  and  Cuba  in  1492-1493  which  he  believed  to  be  part 
of  the  Asiatic  mainland.  In  a  single  generation  the  known  world  was  mag- 
nified ten  times  by  these  Iberian  exploratory  expeditions.  Coastal  lines  of 
North  and  South  America,  Africa,  India,  Ceylon,  Philippines,  Malacca, 
and  the  Moluccas  were  outlined  on  new  maps.  It  was  an  age  of  the  future 
and  Catholic  missionaries  accompanied  the  explorers,  baptizing  natives 
and  striving  to  balance  the  desire  for  gain  of  these  nationalistic  adventurers 
with  the  graces  of  Christian  life.  Mendicant  missionaries  were  recipients 
of  royal  support  and  protection  along  with  the  Iberian  conquerors  and 
merchants. 

An  example  of  the  position  of  the  Holy  See  in  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes  arising  from  Columbus'  discoveries  was  the  issuing  of 
THE  BULL  INTER  CAETERA  (No.  101)  by  Pope  Alexander  VI  on  4  May 

1493.  When  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  heard  that  King  John  II  of  Portugal 
was  preparing  to  dispute  Spanish  claims  to  the  new  territories,  they  ap- 
pealed to  Pope  Alexander  VI  (1503),  asking  him  to  confirm  their  posses- 
sions. The  pope  drew  the  imaginary  "line  of  demarcation"  assigning  to 
Spain  all  lands  west  of  a  meridian  100  leagues  west  of  the  Azores  and 
Cape  Verde  islands.  King  John  II  of  Portugal  was  not  satisfied,  however, 
with  this  decision.  By  joint  agreement  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  ap- 
proved by  the  pope  and  embodied  in  the  Treaty  of  Tordesillas,  7  June 

1494,  the  Spanish  sovereigns  agreed  to  an  alteration  of  the  line  of  de- 
marcation 370  leagues  further  west  from  the  Cape  Verdes.  The  wide  ex- 
panses of  Brazil  were  thus  placed  under  Portuguese  jurisdiction  while 
the  remainder  of  South  and  Central  America  came  under  Spain's  domain. 

Then  Pope  Julius  II  (1513)  granted,  through  the  bull  Universalis 
ecclesiae,  28  July  1508,  significant  privileges  to  Spain  in  recognition  of 
its  services  to  the  Church  in  spreading  the  faith.  Pope  Leo  X  granted  a 
similar  privilege  to  King  Emmanuel  of  Portugal  in  1514.  In  all  of  their 
new  world  possessions  these  Catholic  powers  had  universal  patronage  over 
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ecclesiastical  benefices.  These  documentary  privileges  of  the  real  patronato, 
with  their  questionable  advantages  and  serious  drawbacks,  gave  to  the 
Iberian  monarchs  the  legal  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  Catholic 
Church  in  their  new  possessions.  These  privileges  remained  to  trouble  the 
Church  well  into  the  nineteenth  century. 

Controversies  soon  broke  out  between  the  conquistadores  and  padres 
over  recognition  of  the  basic  humanity  of  the  natives  in  the  new  lands  and 
their  ability  to  receive  baptism.  Missionaries  defended  the  human  rights 
of  the  "Indians"  before  the  Holy  See  and  begged  for  a  decision  on  the 
matter.  Pope  Paul  III  ( 1549)  issued  a  bull  SUBLIMIS  DEUS  (No.  102)  on 
2  June  1537  which  is  a  classic  reaffirmation  of  Catholic  teaching  on  the 
spiritual  equality  and  brotherhood  of  all  men  before  God.  The  force  of 
this  decision  somewhat  mitigated  the  misuse  and  manipulation  of  natives' 
lives  and  properties  by  establishing  at  least  the  ideal  which  could  not  be 
contested.  But  Emperor  Charles  V  persuaded  Pope  Paul  III  to  revoke,  on 
19  June  1538,  this  and  all  other  papal  pronouncements  which  might 
prejudice  Spanish  royal  power  in  their  colonial  empire.  The  pope  did  not 
revoke  his  decision  on  the  ability  of  the  Indian  to  be  converted,  but  he  did 
declare  null  and  void  all  ecclesiastical  censures  and  penalties  which  the 
missionaries  had  imposed  on  the  conquistadores.  Missionary  accomplish- 
ment in  ameliorating  the  conditions  of  the  Indians  was,  accordingly,  con- 
siderably shackled,  but  the  ideal  of  Sublimis  Deus  was  still  intact. 

Maltreatment  of  the  natives  by  ruthless  and  unprincipled  local  offi- 
cials continued,  as  they  were  chiefly  concerned  with  exploiting  the  natural 
resources  through  enforced  labor  and  harsh  punishment.  Catholic  mission- 
aries, in  turn,  strove  to  prevent  by  appealing  to  the  crown  an  association 
by  the  natives  of  oppression  with  Christianity.  The  most  characteristic  of 
these  defenses  was  the  SHORT  REPORT  ON  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  INDIES 
(No.  103)  in  1546  by  the  Dominican  friar  and  bishop  of  Chiapas  in 
Mexico,  Bartolome  de  las  Casas  (1566).  This  "apostle  of  the  Indies"  did 
succeed  in  obtaining  royal  support  of  the  cause  of  the  Indian,  although 
the  imported  Negroes  did  not  fare  as  well. 

More  recent  trends  and  research  in  Latin  American  history  have 
mitigated  several  earlier  views  of  widespread  robbery  and  enslavement  of 
the  natives.  Favorable  comparisons  with  English  and  American  treatment 
of  Indians  and  Negroes  are  now  possible  as  a  result  of  objective  studies 
and  declining  nationalistic  bias  so  prevalent  in  the  nineteenth  century.  A 
balanced  picture  of  both  the  pros  and  cons  of  all  colonial  undertakings 
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begins  to  emerge  as  "the  black  legend"  is  cleansed  of  the  aspersions  of 
partisan  Anglo-American  historians.  The  major  contribution  of  Iberian 
colonizers  in  the  fields  of  language,  translations,  schools  and  universities, 
printing,  and  social  relations  with  the  natives  indicates  the  deep  roots  of 
the  Christian  civilization  they  implanted  in  their  far-flung  empires. 


100.  Missions  to  the  Far  East,  1305-1353 

From  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither,  trans,  by  Colonel  Sir 
Henry  Yule  (London:  The  Hakluyt  Society,  1866),  I,  197- 
203;  II,  335-346. 


A.    JOHN    OF    MONTECORVINO:     FIRST 
LETTER,   8   JANUARY    1305 

"I,  FRIAR  JOHN  of  Monte  Corvino,  of 
the  Order  of  Minor  Friars,  departed 
from  Tauris,  a  city  of  the  Persians,  in 
the  year  of  the  Lord  1291,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  India.  And  I  remained  in 
the  country  of  India,  wherein  stands 
the  church  of  Saint  Thomas  the  Apos- 
tle, for  thirteen  months,  and  in  that 
region  baptized  in  different  places 
about  one  hundred  persons.  The  com- 
panion of  my  journey  was  Friar  Nicho- 
las of  Pistoia,  of  the  Order  of  Preach- 
ers, who  died  there,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  aforesaid. 

"I  proceeded  on  my  further  journey 
and  made  my  way  to  Cathay,  the  realm 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  Tartars  who  is 
called  the  Grand  Cham.  To  him  I 
presented  the  letter  of  our  lord  the 
Pope,  and  invited  him  to  adopt  the 
Catholic  Faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  but  he  had  grown  too  old  in 
idolatry.  However,  he  bestows  many 
kindnesses  upon  the  Christians,  and 
these  two  years  past  I  am  abiding  with 
him. 

"The  Nestorians,  a  certain  body  who 
profess  to  bear  the  Christian  name, 
but  who  deviate  sadly  from  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  have  grown  so  powerful 
in  these  parts  that  they  will  not  allow 
a  Christian  of  another  ritual  to  have 


ever  so  small  a  chapel,  or  to  publish 
any  doctrine  different  from  their  own. 

"To  these  regions  there  never  came 
any  one  of  the  Apostles,  nor  yet  of 
the  Disciples.  And  so  the  Nestorians 
aforesaid,  either  directly  or  through 
others  whom  they  bribed,  have  brought 
on  me  persecutions  of  the  sharpest. 
For  they  got  up  stories  that  I  was  not 
sent  by  our  lord  the  Pope,  but  was  a 
great  spy  and  impostor;  and  after  a 
while  they  produced  false  witnesses 
who  declared  that  there  was  indeed 
an  envoy  sent  with  presents  of  im- 
mense value  for  the  emperor,  but  that 
1  had  murdered  him  in  India,  and 
stolen  what  he  had  in  charge.  And 
these  intrigues  and  calumnies  went  on 
for  some  five  years,  And  thus  it  came 
to  pass  that  many  a  time  1  was  dragged 
before  the  judgment  seat  with  ignominy 
and  threats  of  death.  At  last,  by  God's 
providence,  the  emperor,  through  the 
confessions  of  a  certain  individual, 
came  to  know  my  innocence  and  the 
malice  of  my  adversaries;  and  he 
banished  them  with  their  wives  and 
children. 

"In  this  mission  I  abode  alone  and 
without  any  associate  for  eleven  years; 
but  it  is  now  going  on  for  two  years 
since  I  was  joined  by  Friar  Arnold,  a 
German  of  the  province  of  Cologne. 

"I  have  built  a  church  in  the  city 
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of  Cambaliech,  in  which  the  king  has 
his  chief  residence.  This  1  completed 
six  years  ago;  and  I  have  built  a  bell- 
tower  to  it,  and  put  three  bells  in  it. 
I  have  baptised  there,  as  well  as  1  can 
estimate,  up  to  this  time  some  6,000 
persons;  and  if  those  charges  against 
me  of  which  1  have  spoken  had  not 
been  made,  I  should  have  baptised 
more  than  30,000.  And  1  am  often  still 
engaged  in  baptising. 

"Also  1  have  gradually  bought  one 
hundred  and  fifty  boys,  the  children  of 
pagan  parents,  and  of  ages  varying 
from  seven  to  eleven,  who  had  never 
learned  any  religion.  These  boys  J 
have  baptised,  and  1  have  taught  them 
Greek  and  Latin  after  our  manner. 
Also  I  have  written  out  Psalters  for 
them,  with  thirty  Hymnaries  and  two 
Breviaries.  By  help  of  these,  eleven  of 
the  boys  already  know  our  service,  and 
form  a  choir  and  take  their  weekly 
turn  of  duty  as  they  do  in  convents, 
whether  I  am  there  or  not.  Many  of 
the  boys  are  also  employed  in  writing 
out  Psalters  and  other  things  suitable. 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  moreover  de- 
lights much  to  hear  them  chanting.  I 
have  the  bells  rung  at  all  the  canonical 
hours,  and  with  my  congregation  of 
babes  and  sucklings  1  perform  divine 
service,  and  the  chanting  we  do  by  ear 
because  1  have  no  service  book  with 
the  notes. 

"A  certain  king  of  this  part  of  the 
world,  by  name  George,  belonging  to 
the  sect  of  Nestorian  Christians,  and 
of  the  illustrious  family  of  that  great 
king  who  was  called  Prester  John  of 
India,  in  the  first  year  of  my  arrival 
here  attached  himself  to  me,  and  being 
converted  by  me  to  the  truth  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  took  the  lesser  orders, 
and  when  1  celebrated  mass  he  used 
to  attend  me  wearing  his  royal  robes. 
Certain  others  of  the  Nestorians  on 
this  account  accused  him  of  apostasy, 
but  he  brought  over  a  great  part  of  his 


people  with  him  to  the  true  Catholic 
faith,  and  built  a  church  on  a  scale  of 
royal  magnificence  in  honor  of  our 
God,  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  of  our 
lord  the  Pope,  giving  it  the  name  of 
the  Roman  Church. 

"This  King  George  six  years  ago 
departed  to  the  Lord  a  true  Christian, 
leaving  as  his  heir  a  son  scarcely  out 
of  the  cradle,  and  who  is  now  nine 
years  old.  And  after  King  George's 
death  his  brothers,  perfidious  followers 
of  the  errors  of  Nestorius,  perverted 
again  all  those  whom  he  had  brought 
over  to  the  church,  and  carried  them 
back  to  their  original  schismatical 
creed.  And  being  all  alone,  and  not 
able  to  leave  his  Majesty  the  Cham, 
I  could  not  go  to  visit  the  church 
above-mentioned,  which  is  twenty 
days'  journey  distant. 

"Yet,  if  I  could  but  get  some  good 
fellow-workers  to  help  me,  I  trust  in 
God  that  all  this  might  be  retrieved, 
for  1  still  possess  the  grant  which  was 
made  in  our  favor  by  the  late  King 
George  before  mentioned.  So  I  say 
again  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
slanderous  charges  which  I  have 
spoken  of,  the  harvest  reaped  by  this 
time  would  have  been  great! 

"Indeed  if  I  had  had  but  two  or 
three  comrades  to  aid  me  'tis  possible 
that  the  Emperor  Cham  would  have 
been  baptized  by  this  time!  I  ask  then 
for  such  brethren  to  come,  if  any  are 
willing  to  come,  such  I  mean  as  will 
make  it  their  great  business  to  lead 
exemplary  lives,  and  not  to  make  broad 
their  own  phylacteries. 

"As  for  the  road  hither  I  may  tell 
you  that  the  way  through  the  land  of 
the  Goths,  subject  to  the  Emperor  of 
the  Northern  Tartars,  is  the  shortest 
and  safest;  and  by  it  the  friars  might 
come,  along  with  the  letter-carriers,  in 
five  or  six  months.  The  other  route 
again  is  very  long  and  very  dangerous, 
involving  two  sea-voyages;  the  first  of 
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which  is  about  as  long  as  that  from 
Acre  to  the  province  of  Provence, 
whilst  the  second  is  as  long  as  from 
Acre  to  England.  And  it  is  possible 
that  it  might  take  more  than  two  years 
to  accomplish  the  journey  that  way. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first-men- 
tioned route  has  not  been  open  for  a 
considerable  time,  on  account  of  wars 
that  have  been  going  on. 

"It  is  twelve  years  since  1  have  had 
any  news  of  the  Papal  court,  or  of  our 
order,  or  of  the  state  of  affairs  gen- 
erally in  the  west.  Two  years  ago  in- 
deed there  came  hither  a  certain  Lom- 
bard leech  and  chirurgeon,  who  spread 
abroad  in  these  parts  the  most  in- 
credible blasphemies  about  the  court 
of  Rome  and  our  Order  and  the  state 
of  things  in  the  west,  and  on  this  ac- 
count 1  exceedingly  desire  to  obtain 
true  intelligence.  I  pray  the  brethren 
whom  this  letter  may  reach  to  do  their 
possible  to  bring  its  contents  to  the 
knowledge  of  our  lord  the  Pope,  and 
the  Cardinals,  and  the  agents  of  the 
Order  at  the  court  of  Rome. 

"I  beg  the  Minister  General  of  our 
Order  to  supply  me  with  an  Antipho- 
narium,  with  the  Legends  of  the  Saints, 
a  Gradual,  and  a  Psalter  with  the  musi- 
cal notes,  as  a  copy;  for  I  have  nothing 
but  a  pocket  Breviary  with  the  short 
Lessons,  and  a  little  missal:  if  I  had 
one  for  a  copy,  the  boys  of  whom  1 
have  spoken  could  transcribe  others 
from  it.  Just  now  I  am  engaged  in 
building  a  second  church,  with  the 
view  of  distributing  the  boys  in  more 
places  than  one. 

"I  have  myself  grown  old  and  gray, 
more  with  toil  and  trouble  than  with 
years;  for  I  am  not  more  than  fifty- 
eight.  I  have  got  a  competent  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  and  character 
which  is  most  generally  used  by  the 
Tartars.  And  I  have  already  translated 
into  that  language  and  character  the 
New  Testament  and  the  Psalter,  and 


have  caused  them  to  be  written  out  in 
the  fairest  penmanship  they  have;  and 
so  by  writing,  reading,  and  preaching, 
I  bear  open  and  public  testimony  to 
the  Law  of  Christ.  And  1  had  been  in 
treaty  with  the  late  King  George,  if 
he  had  lived,  to  translate  the  whole 
Latin  ritual,  that  it  might  be  sung 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  his 
territory;  and  whilst  he  was  alive  1 
used  to  celebrate  mass  in  his  church 
according  to  the  Latin  ritual,  reading 
in  the  before  mentioned  language  and 
character  the  words  of  both  the  preface 
and  the  Canon. 

"And  the  son  of  the  king  before 
mentioned  is  called  after  my  name, 
John;  and  I  hope  in  God  that  he  will 
walk  in  his  father's  steps. 

"As  far  as  I  ever  saw  or  heard  tell, 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  king  or  prince 
in  the  world  can  be  compared  to  his 
majesty  the  Cham  in  respect  of  the 
extent  of  his  dominions,  the  vastness 
of  their  population,  or  the  amount  of 
his  wealth.  Here  1  stop." 

B.    JOHN    OF    MARIGNOLLI:    RECOLLEC- 
TIONS OF  TRAVEL  IN  THE  EAST, 

1338-1353 

1,  Friar  John  (of  Marignolli)  of 
Florence,  of  the  Order  of  Minors,  and 
now  unworthy  bishop  of  Bisignano, 
was  sent  with  certain  others,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-eight,  by  the  holy 
pope  Benedict  the  Eleventh,  to  carry 
letters  and  presents  from  the  apostolic 
see  to  the  Kaan  or  chief  emperor  of 
all  the  Tartars,  a  sovereign  who  holds 
the  sway  of  nearly  half  the  eastern 
world,  and  whose  power  and  wealth, 
with  the  multitude  of  cities  and  prov- 
inces and  languages  under  him,  and  the 
countless  number,  as  I  may  say,  of 
the  nations  over  which  he  rules,  pass 
all  telling. 

We  set  out  from  Avignon  in  the 
month  of  December,  came  to  Naples 
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in  the  beginning  of  Lent,  and  stopped 
there  till  Easter  (which  fell  at  the  end 
of  March),  waiting  for  ship  of  Genoa, 
which  was  coming  with  the  Tartar 
envoys  whom  the  Kaan  had  sent  from 
his  great  city  of  Cambalec  to  the  pope, 
to  request  the  latter  to  despatch  an 
embassy  to  his  court,  whereby  com- 
munication might  be  established,  and 
a  treaty  of  alliance  struck  between  him 
and  the  Christians;  for  he  greatly  loves 
and  honors  our  faith.  Moreover  the 
chief  princes  of  his  whole  empire,  more 
than  thirty  thousand  in  number,  who 
are  called  alans,  and  govern  the  whole 
Orient,  are  Christians  either  in  fact  or 
in  name,  calling  themselves  "the  Pope's 
slaves,"  and  ready  to  die  for  the 
"Franks."  For  so  they  term  us,  not 
indeed  from  France,  but  from  Frank- 
land.  Their  first  apostle  was  Friar 
John,  called  de  Monte  Corvino,  who 
seventy-two  years  previously,  after 
having  been  soldier,  judge,  and  doctor 
in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Frederic, 
had  become  a  Minor  Friar,  and  a  most 
wise  and  learned  one. 

Howbeit  on  the  first  of  May  we  ar- 
rived by  sea  at  Constantinople,  and 
stopped  at  Pera  till  the  feast  of  Saint 
John  Baptist.  We  had  no  idle  time  of 
it,  however,  for  we  were  engaged  in  a 
most  weighty  controversy  with  the 
partriarch  of  the  Greeks  and  his  whole 
council  in  the  palace  of  Santa  Sophia. 
And  there  God  wrought  in  us  a  new 
miracle,  giving  us  a  mouth  and  wis- 
dom which  they  were  not  able  to  re- 
sist; for  they  were  constrained  to 
confess  that  they  must  needs  be  schis- 
matics, and  had  no  plea  to  urge  against 
their  own  condemnation  except  the 
intolerable  arrogance  of  the  Roman 
prelates. 

Thence  we  sailed  across  the  Black 
Sea,  and  in  eight  days  arrived  at  Caffa, 
where  there  are  Christians  of  many 
sects.  From  that  place  we  went  on  to 
the  first  emperor  of  the  Tartars,  Usbec, 


and  laid  before  him  the  letters  which 
we  bore,  with  certain  pieces  of  cloth, 
a  great  warhorse,  some  strong  liquor, 
and  the  pope's  presents.  And  after  the 
winter  was  over,  having  been  well  fed, 
well  clothed,  loaded  with  handsome 
presents,  and  supplied  by  the  king  with 
horses  and  travelling  expenses,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  Armalec  (the  capital)  of 
the  Middle  Empire.  There  we  built  a 
church,  bought  a  piece  of  ground,  dug 
wells,  sung  masses,  and  baptized  sev- 
eral; preaching  freely  and  openly,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  only  the  year 
before  the  bishop  and  six  other  Minor 
Friars  had  there  undergone  for  Christ's 
sake  a  glorious  martyrdom,  illustrated 
by  brilliant  miracles.  The  names  of 
these  martyrs  were  Friar  Richard,  the 
Bishop,  a  Burgundian  by  nation,  Friar 
Francis  of  Alessandria,  Friar  Paschal 
of  Spain  (this  one  was  a  prophet  and 
saw  the  heavens  open,  and  foretold 
the  martyrdom  which  should  befall 
him  and  his  brethren,  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  Tartars  of  Saray  by  a 
flood,  and  the  destruction  of  Armalec 
in  vengeance  for  their  martyrdom,  and 
that  the  emperor  would  be  slain  on  the 
third  day  after  their  martyrdom,  and 
many  other  glorious  things);  Friar 
Laurence  of  Ancona,  Friar  Peter,  an 
Indian  friar  who  acted  as  their  in- 
terpreter, and  Gillott  (Gilottus),  a 
merchant. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  third  year 
after  our  departure  from  the  papal 
court,  quitting  Armalec  we  came  to 
the  Cyollos  Kagon,  i.e.,  to  the  Sand 
Hills  thrown  up  by  the  wind.  Before 
the  days  of  the  Tartars  nobody  be- 
lieved that  the  earth  was  habitable 
beyond  these,  nor  indeed  was  it  be- 
lieved that  there  was  any  country  at 
all  beyond.  But  the  Tartars  by  God's 
permission,  and  with  wonderful  exer- 
tion, did  cross  them,  and  found  them- 
selves in  what  philosophers  call  the 
torrid  and  impassable  zone.  Pass  it 
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however  the  Tartars  did;  and  so  did  I, 
and  the  twice.  Tis  of  this  that  David 
speaketh  in  the  Psalms,  "Posuit 
desertum"  &c.  After  having  passed  it 
we  came  to  Cambalec,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  empire  of  the  East.  Of  its  in- 
credible magntiude,  population,  and 
military  array,  we  will  say  nothing.  But 
the  grand  kaan,  when  he  beheld  the 
great  horses,  and  the  pope's  presents, 
with  his  letter,  and  King  Robert's  too, 
with  their  golden  seals,  and  when  he 
saw  us  also,  rejoiced  greatly,  being  de- 
lighted, yea  exceedingly  delighted  with 
everything,  and  treated  us  with  the 
greatest  honor.  And  when  1  entered 
the  kaan's  presence  it  was  in  full 
festival  vestments,  with  a  very  fine 
cross  carried  before  me,  and  candles 
and  incense,  whilst  Credo  in  Unum 
Deum  was  chanted,  in  that  glorious 
palace  where  he  dwells.  And  when  the 
chant  was  ended  I  bestowed  a  full 
benediction,  which  he  received  with 
all  humility. 

And  so  we  were  dismissed  to  one 
of  the  imperial  apartments  which  had 
been  most  elegantly  fitted  up  for  us; 
and  two  princes  were  appointed  to  at- 
tend to  all  our  wants.  And  this  they 
did  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  not 
merely  as  regards  meat  and  drink,  but 
even  down  to  such  things  as  paper  for 
lanterns,  whilst  all  necessary  servants 
also  were  detached  from  the  court  to 
wait  upon  us.  And  so  they  tended  us 
for  nearly  four  years,  never  failing 
to  treat  us  with  unbounded  respect. 
And  I  should  add  that  they  kept  us 
and  all  our  establishment  clothed  in 
costly  raiment.  And  considering  that 
we  were  thirty-two  persons,  what  the 
kaan  expended  for  everything  on  our 
account  must  have  amounted,  as  well 
as  I  can  calculate,  to  more  than  four 
thousand  marks.  And  we  had  many 
and  glorious  disputations  with  the  Jews 
and  other  sectaries;  and  we  made  also 
a  great  harvest  of  souls  in  that  empire. 

The  Minor  Friars  in  Cambalec  have 


a  cathedral  church  immediately  ad- 
joining the  palace,  with  a  proper  resi- 
dence for  the  archbishop,  and  other 
churches  in  the  city  besides,  and  they 
have  bells  too,  and  all  the  clergy  have 
their  subsistence  from  the  emperor's 
table  in  the  most  honorable  manner. 

And  when  emperor  saw  that  nothing 
would  induce  me  to  abide  there,  he 
gave  me  leave  to  return  to  the  pope, 
carrying  presents  from  him,  with  an 
allowance  for  three  years'  expenses, 
and  with  a  request  that  either  I  or 
some  one  else  should  be  sent  speedily 
back  with  the  rank  of  cardinal,  and 
with  full  powers,  to  be  bishop  there; 
for  the  office  of  bishop  is  highly 
venerated  by  all  the  Orientals,  whether 
they  be  Christians  or  no.  He  should 
also  be  of  the  Minorite  Order,  because 
these  are  the  only  priests  that  they 
are  acquainted  with;  and  they  think 
that  the  pope  is  always  of  that  order 
because  Pope  Girolamo  was  so  who 
sent  them  that  legate  whom  the  Tar- 
tars and  Alans  venerate  as  a  saint, 
viz.,  Friar  John  of  Monte  Corvino  of 
the  order  of  Minorites,  of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken. 

We  abode  in  Cambalec  about  three 
years,  and  then  we  took  our  way 
through  Manzi  (South  China),  with  a 
magnificent  provision  for  our  expenses 
from  the  emperor,  besides  about  two 
hundred  horses;  and  on  our  way  we 
beheld  the  glory  of  this  world  in  such 
a  multitude  of  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages, and  in  other  ways  displayed, 
that  no  tongue  can  give  it  fit  expres- 
sion. 

And  sailing  on  the  feast  of  Saint 
Stephen,  we  navigated  the  Indian  Sea 
until  Palm  Sunday,  and  then  arrived 
at  a  very  noble  city  of  India  called 
Collumbum,  where  the  whole  world's 
pepper  is  produced.  Now  this  pepper 
grows  on  a  kind  of  vine,  which  is 
planted  just  like  in  our  vineyards. 
These  vines  produce  clusters  which 
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are  at  first  like  those  of  the  wild  vine, 
of  a  green  color,  and  afterwards  are 
almost  like  bunches  of  our  grapes,  and 
they  have  a  red  wine  in  them  which  1 
have  squeezed  out  on  my  plate  as  a 
condiment.  When  they  have  ripened, 
they  are  left  to  dry  upon  the  tree,  and 
when  shrivelled  by  the  excessive  heat 
the  dry  clusters  are  knocked  off  with 
a  stick  and  caught  upon  linen  cloths, 
and  so  the  harvest  is  gathered. 

These  are  things  that  I  have  seen 
with  mine  eyes  and  handled  with  my 
hands  during  the  fourteen  months  that 
I  stayed  there.  And  there  is  no  roast- 
ing of  the  pepper,  as  authors  have 
falsely  asserted,  nor  does  it  grow  in 
forests,  but  in  regular  gardens;  nor 
are  the  Saracens  the  proprietors  but 
the  Christians  of  Saint  Thomas.  And 
these  latter  are  the  masters  of  the 
public  steelyard,  from  which  1  derived, 
as  a  perquisite  of  my  office  as  pope's 
legate,  every  month  a  hundred  gold 
fan,  and  a  thousand  when  I  left. 

There  is  a  church  of  Saint  George 
there,  of  the  Latin  communion,  at 
which  I  dwelt.  And  1  adorned  it  with 
fine  paintings,  and  taught  there  the 
holy  law.  And  after  1  had  been  there 
some  time  1  went  beyond  the  glory  of 


Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  set  up 
his  column  (in  India).  For  1  erected 
a  stone  as  my  landmark  and  memorial, 
in  the  corner  of  the  world  over  against 
Paradise,  and  anointed  it  with  oil!  In 
sooth  it  was  a  marble  pillar  with  a 
stone  cross  upon  it,  intended  to  last 
till  the  world's  end.  And  it  had  the 
pope's  arms  and  my  own  engraved 
upon  it,  with  inscriptions  both  in  In- 
dian and  Latin  characters.  I  conse- 
crated and  blessed  it  in  the  presence 
of  an  infinite  multitude  of  people,  and 
I  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
chiefs  in  a  litter  or  palakin  like  Sol- 
omon's. 

So  after  a  year  and  four  months  I 
took  leave  of  the  brethren,  and  after 
accomplishing  many  glorious  works  I 
went  to  see  the  famous  queen  of  Saba. 
By  her  I  was  honorably  treated,  and 
after  some  harvest  of  souls  (for  there 
are  a  few  Christians  there)  I  proceeded 
by  sea  to  Seyllan,  a  glorious  mountain 
opposite  to  Paradise.  And  from  Seyllan 
to  Paradise,  according  to  what  the 
natives  say  after  the  tradition  of  their 
fathers,  is  a  distance  of  forty  Italian 
miles;  so  that,  'tis  said,  the  sound  of 
the  waters  falling  from  the  fountain  of 
Paradise  is  heard  there. 
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A.    POPE    ALEXANDER   VI:    BULL    INTER 
CAETERA   ON   THE    LINE   OF   DEMARCA- 
TION,   4    MAY     1493 

ALEXANDER,  bishop,  servant  of  the 
servants  of  God,  to  the  illustrious 
sovereigns,  our  very  dear  son  in  Christ, 
Ferdinand,  king,  and  our  very  dear 


daughter  in  Christ,  Isabella,  queen  of 
Castile,  health  and  benediction.  We 
have  indeed  learned  that  you,  who  for 
a  long  time  had  intended  to  seek  out 
and  discover  certain  islands  and  main- 
lands remote  and  unknown  and  not 
hitherto  discovered  by  others,  to  the 
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end  that  you  might  bring  to  the  wor- 
ship of  our  Redeemer  and  the  profes- 
sion of  the  Catholic  faith  their  resi- 
dents and  inhabitants,  having  been  up 
to  the  present  time  greatly  engaged  in 
the  siege  and  recovery  of  the  kingdom 
itself  of  Granada  were  unable  to  ac- 
complish this  holy  and  praiseworthy 
purpose;  but  the  said  kingdom  having 
at  length  been  regained,  as  was  pleas- 
ing to  the  Lord,  with  a  wish  to  fulfill 
your  desire,  chose  our  beloved  son, 
Christopher  Columbus,  a  man  as- 
suredly worthy  and  of  the  highest 
recommendations  and  fitted  for  so 
great  an  undertaking,  whom  you  fur- 
nished with  ships  and  men  equipped 
for  like  designs,  not  without  the  great- 
est hardships,  dangers,  and  expenses, 
to  make  diligent  quest  for  these  remote 
and  unknown  mainlands  and  islands 
through  the  sea,  where  hitherto  no  one 
had  sailed;  and  they  at  length  with  di- 
vine aid  and  with  the  utmost  diligence 
sailing  in  the  ocean  sea,  discovered 
certain  very  remote  islands  and  even 
mainlands  that  hitherto  had  not  been 
discovered  by  others;  wherein  dwell 
very  many  peoples  living  in  peace,  and, 
as  reported,  going  unclothed,  and  not 
eating  flesh  .  .  .  wherefore,  as  becomes 
Catholic  kings  and  princes  .  .  .  you 
have  purposed  ...  to  bring  under  your 
sway  the  said  mainlands  and  islands. 
.  .  .  And,  in  order  that  you  may  enter 
upon  so  great  an  undertaking  with 
greater  readiness  and  heartiness  en- 
dowed with  the  benefit  of  our  apostolic 
favor,  we,  of  our  own  accord,  not  at 
your  instance  nor  the  request  of  any- 
one else  in  your  regard,  but  out  of  our 
own  sole  largess  and  certain  knowledge 
and  out  of  the  fullness  of  our  apostolic 
power,  by  the  authority  of  Almighty 
God  conferred  upon  us  in  blessed 
Peter  and  the  vicarship  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  we  hold  on  earth,  do  by  tenor 
of  these  presents,  should  any  of  said 
islands  have  been  found  by  your  en- 


voys and  captains,  give,  grant,  and  as- 
sign to  you  and  your  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, kings  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
forever,  together  with  all  their  domin- 
ions, cities,  camps,  places,  and  villages, 
and  all  rights,  jurisdictions,  and  ap- 
purtenances, all  islands  and  mainlands 
found  and  to  be  found,  discovered  and 
to  be  discovered  towards  the  west  and 
the  south,  by  drawing  and  establishing 
a  line  from  the  Arctic  pole,  namely 
the  north,  to  the  Antarctic  pole, 
namely  the  south,  no  matter  whether 
the  said  mainlands  and  islands  are 
found  and  to  be  found  in  the  direction 
of  India  or  towards  any  other  quarter, 
the  said  line  to  be  distant  one  hundred 
leagues  towards  the  west  and  south 
from  any  of  the  islands  commonly 
known  as  the  Azores  and  Cape  Verde. 
With  this  proviso,  however,  that  none 
of  the  islands  and  mainlands,  found 
and  to  be  found,  discovered  and  to  be 
discovered,  beyond  that  said  line  to- 
wards the  west  and  south,  be  in  the 
actual  possession  of  any  Christian  king 
or  prince  up  to  the  birthday  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  just  past  from  which 
the  present  year  1493  begins.  .  .  . 
Furthermore,  under  penalty  of  excom- 
munication lalae  sententiae  to  be  in- 
curred ipso  facto,  should  anyone  thus 
contravene,  we  strictly  forbid  all  per- 
sons of  whatsoever  rank,  even  imperial 
and  royal,  or  of  whatsoever  estate,  de- 
gree, order,  or  condition,  to  dare  with- 
out your  special  permit  or  that  of  your 
aforesaid  heirs  and  successors,  to  go 
for  the  purpose  of  trade  or  any  other 
reason  to  the  islands  or  mainlands  .  .  . 
apostolic  constitutions  and  ordinances 
and  other  decrees  whatsoever  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  .  .  .  Let  no 
one  therefore,  infringe,  or  with  rash 
boldness  contravene,  this  our  recom- 
mendation, exhortation,  requisition, 
gift,  grant,  assignment,  constitution, 
deputation,  decree,  mandate,  prohibi- 
tion, and  will.  Should  anyone  presume 
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to  attempt  this,  be  it  known  to  him 
that  he  will  incur  the  wrath  of  Al- 
mighty God  and  of  the  blessed  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul. 

B.  TREATY  OF  TORDESILLAS  BETWEEN 
SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL,  7  JUNE  1494 

.  .  .  Whereas  a  certain  controversy 
exists  between  the  said  lords,  their 
constituents,  as  to  what  lands,  of  all 
those  discovered  in  the  ocean  sea  up  to 
the  present  day,  the  date  of  this  treaty, 
pertain  to  each  one  of  the  said  parts 
respectively;  therefore,  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  concord,  and  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  relationship  and  love 
of  the  said  King  of  Portugal  for  the 
said  King  and  Queen  of  Castile, 
Aragon,  etc.,  it  being  the  pleasure  of 
their  Highnesses,  they  .  .  .  covenanted 
and  agreed  that  a  boundary  or  straight 
line  be  determined  and  drawn  north 
and  south,  from  pole  to  pole,  on  the 
said  ocean  sea,  from  the  Arctic  to  the 
Antarctic  pole.  This  boundary  or  line 
shall  be  drawn  straight,  as  aforesaid, 
at  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy  leagues  west  of  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  being  calculated  by  de- 
grees. .  .  .  And  all  lands  both  islands 
and  mainlands,  found  and  discovered 
already,  or  to  be  found  and  discovered 
hereafter,  by  the  said  King  of  Portugal 
and  by  his  vessels  on  this  side  of  the 
said  line  and  bound  determined  as 
above,  toward  the  east,  in  either  north 
or  south  latitude,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  said  bound,  provided  the  said 
bound  is  not  crossed,  shall  belong  to 
and  remain  in  the  possession  of,  and 
pertain  forever  to,  the  said  King  of 
Portugal  and  his  successors.  And  all 
other  lands,  both  islands  and  main- 
lands, found  or  to  be  found  hereafter 
...  by  the  said  King  and  Queen  of 
Castile,  Aragon,  etc.,  and  by  their 
vessels,  on  the  western  side  of  the  said 
bound,  determined  as  above,  after 
having  passed  the  said  bound  toward 


the  west,  in  either  its  north  or  south 
latitude,  shall  belong  to  ...  the  said 
King  and  Queen  of  Castile,  Leon,  etc., 
and  to  their  successors. 

Item,  the  said  representatives  prom- 
ise and  affirm  .  .  .  that  from  this  date 
no  ships  shall  be  despatched — namely 
as  follows:  the  said  King  and  Queen 
of  Castile,  Leon,  Aragon,  etc.,  for  this 
part  of  the  bound  .  .  .  which  pertains 
to  the  said  King  of  Portugal  .  .  .  nor 
the  said  King  of  Portugal  to  the  other 
side  of  the  said  bound  which  pertains 
to  the  said  King  and  Queen  of  Castile, 
Aragon,  etc. — for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering and  seeking  any  mainlands 
or  islands,  or  for  the  purpose  of  trade, 
barter,  or  conquest  of  any  kind.  But 
should  it  come  to  pass  that  the  said 
ships  of  the  said  King  and  Queen  of 
Castile  ...  on  sailing  thus  on  this  side 
of  the  said  bound,  should  discover  any 
mainlands  or  islands  in  the  region  per- 
taining, as  above-said,  to  the  said  King 
of  Portugal,  such  mainlands  or  islands 
shall  belong  forever  to  the  said  King 
of  Portugal  and  his  heirs,  and  their 
Highnesses  shall  order  them  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  him  immediately.  And  if 
the  said  ships  of  the  said  King  of 
Portugal  discover  any  islands  or  main- 
lands in  the  regions  of  the  said  King 
and  Queen  of  Castile  ...  all  such 
lands  shall  belong  to  and  remain  for- 
ever in  the  possession  of  the  said  King 
and  Queen  of  Castile  .  .  .  and  their 
heirs,  and  the  said  King  of  Portugal 
shall  cause  such  lands  to  be  sur- 
rendered immediately.  .  .  . 

And  by  this  present  agreement,  they 
.  .  .  entreat  our  most  Holy  Father  that 
his  Holiness  be  pleased  to  confirm  and 
approve  this  said  agreement,  accord- 
ing to  what  is  set  forth  therein;  and 
that  he  order  his  bulls  in  regard  to  it 
to  be  issued  to  the  parties  or  to  which- 
ever of  the  parties  may  solicit  them, 
with  the  tenor  of  this  agreement  in- 
corporated therein,  and  that  he  lay  his 
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censures  upon  those  who  shall  violate 
or  oppose  it  at  any  time  whatso- 
ever. .  .  . 

C.    POPE  JULIUS  III   BULL  UNIVERSALIS 
ECCLESIAE,  28  JULY   1508 

Julius,  bishop,  servant  of  the  serv- 
ants of  God.  We,  presiding  by  divine 
choice,  although  unworthily,  over  the 
government  of  the  Universal  Church, 
do  concede  voluntarily  to  the  Catholic 
kings  principally  those  things  that  aug- 
ment their  honor  and  glory,  and  con- 
tribute effectively  to  the  benefit  and 
security  of  their  dominions.  Since  our 
beloved  son  in  Christ,  Ferdinand, 
illustrious  king  of  Aragon,  and  also 
of  Sicily,  and  Isabella,  of  cherished 
memory,  Queen  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
after  having  expelled  the  Moors  from 
Spain,  crossed  the  ocean  and  planted 
the  Cross  in  unknown  lands,  and 
subjugated  many  islands  and  places, 
and  among  these  being  one  very  rich 
and  extremely  populous  named  New 
Spain,  thereby  fulfilling  to  the  extent 
of  their  ability  the  saying  in  omnem 
terrain  exivit  sonus  eorum — There- 
fore, we,  in  order  that  it  (New  Spain) 
might  be  purged  of  false  and  pernicious 
rites,  and  the  true  religion  be  planted 
there,  have  acceded  to  the  most  urgent 
requests  of  the  king  and  queen,  and 
do  hereby  erect  for  the  greater  glory 
of  the  name  of  Christ,  a  metropolitan 
church  in  Ayguacen,  and  two  cathe- 
drals in  Maguen  and  Bayunen,  and  if 
the  converts  imbued  by  the  new  faith 
should  attempt  to  found  any  church 
or  pious  place,  they  should  do  so  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  injure  the  new 
religion  or  the  temporal  dominions  of 
the  king. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  said 
Ferdinand,  who  is  also  at  present  gov- 
ernor-general of  the  kingdoms  of  Cas- 
tile and  Leon,  and  our  most  cherished 
daughter  in  Christ,  Juana,  queen  of 
the  same  kingdoms  and  daughter  of 


the   aforementioned   Ferdinand,   wish 
that  no  church,  monastery,  or  pious 
place  be  erected  or  founded  either  in 
the   islands    and   lands    already   pos- 
sessed, or  in  those  subsequently  ac- 
quired, without  their  express  consent 
and  that  of  their  successors;  and  con- 
sidering that  since  it  is  convenient  to 
those  kings  that  the  persons  who  pre- 
side over  churches  and  monasteries  be 
faithful  and  acceptable  to  them,  they 
desire  that  they  be  conceded  the  right 
of  patronage  and  of  the  presentation 
of  qualified  persons  for  both  the  metro- 
politan   and    cathedral    churches    al- 
ready erected,  or  to  be  erected  in  the 
future,  and  for  all  the  other  ecclesi- 
astical benefices  inside  of  a  year  of 
their  vacancy,   and   also  for  inferior 
benefices;   and  in  case  the  ordinary 
should  refuse  without  legitimate  cause 
to    grant    the    one    presented    with 
canonical  institution  inside  of  ten  days, 
any  other  bishop,  at  the  request  of  the 
king,  should  grant  it.  We,  appreciating 
that  these  privileges  increase  the  honor, 
beauty  and  security  of  those  islands, 
and  also  of  the  said  kingdoms,  whose 
kings  are  always  devout  and  faithful 
to  the  Apostolic  See,  and  heeding  the 
reiterated   demands   made   on   us   by 
King   Ferdinand    and    Queen   Juana, 
after    mature    deliberation    with    our 
brothers   the   cardinals   of   the   Holy 
Roman  Church,  and  with  their  advice, 
by   these  presents   we   concede   with 
apostolic  authority,  other  constitutions, 
ordinances,  and  laws  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  to  the  said  Ferdinand 
and  Juana,  and  to  the  future  kings  of 
Castile  and  Le6n,  that  nobody  with- 
out   their   consent   can    construct   or 
build  in  the  above  mentioned  islands, 
now   possessed   or   to   be   possessed, 
large  churches;  and  we  concede  the 
right  of  patronage  and  of  presenting 
qualified  persons  to  cathedral  churches, 
monasteries,  dignities,  collegiates,  and 
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other  ecclesiastical  benefices  and  pious 
places  in  this  manner:  respecting 
benefices  that  are  instituted  in  the 
consistory,  the  presentation  is  to  be 
made  to  Us  or  Our  successors,  within 
one  year  after  the  vacancy  occurs; 
and  respecting  the  other  benefices, 
presentation  will  be  made  to  the  re- 
spective ordinaries,  and  if  these  refuse 
without  cause  to  give  institution  inside 
of  ten  days,  any  bishop  in  those  lands, 


on  the  petition  of  King  Ferdinand  or 
of  Queen  Juana,  or  the  king  ruling  at 
that  time,  can  bestow,  under  those 
conditions,  free  and  legal  canonical  in- 
stitution on  the  person  presented.  No- 
body should  deign  to  infringe  on  or 
act  contrary  to  this  concession,  and  if 
any  one  attempts  to  do  so,  let  him 
know  that  he  will  incur  the  indignation 
of  God  Almighty  and  of  the  blessed 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul. 


702.  Pope  Paul  III:  Bull  Sublimis  Deus,  2  June  1537 

From  Fiancis  A.  MacNutt,  Bartholomew  tic  Las  Ca\as  (New  Yoik:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  1919),  pp.  427-431. 


PAUL  III  Pope  To  all  faithful  Chris- 
tians to  whom  this  writing  may  come, 
health  in  Christ  our  Lord  and  the 
apostolic  benediction. 

The  sublime  God  so  loved  the  hu- 
man race  that  He  created  man  in  such 
wise  that  he  might  participate,  not  only 
in  the  good  that  other  creatures  enjoy, 
but  endowed  him  with  capacity  to  at- 
tain to  the  inaccessible  and  invisible 
Supreme  Good  and  behold  it  face  to 
face;  and  since  man,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  has 
been  created  to  enjoy  eternal  life  and 
happiness,  which  none  may  obtain  save 
through  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
it  is  necessary  that  he  should  possess 
the  nature  and  faculties  enabling  him 
to  receive  that  faith;  and  that  whoever 
is  thus  endowed  should  be  capable  of 
receiving  that  same  faith.  Nor  is  it 
credible  that  any  one  should  possess 
so  little  understanding  as  to  desire  the 
faith  and  yet  be  destitute  of  the  most 
necessary  faculty  to  enable  him  to  re- 
ceive it.  Hence  Christ,  who  is  the 
Truth  itself,  that  has  never  failed  and 
can  never  fail,  said  to  the  preachers  of 
faith  whom  He  chose  for  that  office 
"Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations."  He  said 


all,  without  exception,  for  all  are 
capable  of  receiving  the  doctrines  of 
the  faith. 

The  enemy  of  the  human  race,  who 
opposes  all  good  deeds  in  order  to 
bring  men  to  destruction,  beholding 
and  envying  this,  invented  a  means 
never  before  heard  of,  by  which  he 
might  hinder  the  preaching  of  God's 
word  of  Salvation  to  the  people:  he 
inspired  his  satellites  who,  to  please 
him,  have  not  hesitated  to  publish 
abroad  that  the  Indians  of  the  West 
and  the  South,  and  other  people  of 
whom  We  have  recent  knowledge 
should  be  treated  as  dumb  brutes 
created  for  our  service,  pretending 
that  they  are  incapable  of  receiving 
the  catholic  faith. 

We,  who,  though  unworthy,  exer- 
cise on  earth  the  power  of  our  Lord 
and  seek  with  all  our  might  to  bring 
those  sheep  of  His  flock  who  are  out- 
side, into  the  fold  committed  to  our 
charge,  consider,  however,  that  the 
Indians  are  truly  men  and  that  they  are 
not  only  capable  of  understanding  the 
catholic  faith,  but,  according  to  our 
information,  they  desire  exceedingly 
to  receive  it.  Desiring  to  provide  ample 
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remedy  for  these  evils,  we  define  and 
declare  by  these  our  letters,  or  by  any 
translation  thereof  signed  by  any 
notary  public  and  sealed  with  the  seal 
of  any  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  to  which 
the  same  credit  shall  be  given  as  to 
the  originals,  that,  notwithstanding 
whatever  may  have  been  or  may  be 
said  to  the  contrary,  the  said  Indians 
and  all  other  people  who  may  later  be 
discovered  by  Christians,  are  by  no 
means  to  be  deprived  of  their  liberty 
or  the  possession  of  their  property, 
even  though  they  be  outside  the  faith 
of  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  they  may  and 
should,  freely  and  legitimately,  enjoy 


their  liberty  and  the  possession  of  their 
property;  nor  should  they  be  in  any 
way  enslaved;  should  the  contrary 
happen,  it  shall  be  null  and  no  effect. 
By  virtue  of  our  apostolic  authority 
We  define  and  declare  by  these  pres- 
ent letters,  or  by  any  translation 
thereof  signed  by  any  notary  public 
and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  any  ec- 
clesiastical dignitary,  which  shall  thus 
command  the  same  obedience  as  the 
originals,  that  the  said  Indians  and 
other  peoples  should  be  converted  to 
the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  by  preaching 
the  word  of  God  and  by  the  example 
of  good  and  holy  living. 


103.  Bartholomew  cle  Las  Casas:  Short  Report  on  the 
Destruction  of  the  Indies,  1546 

From   Bartholomew  de  Las  Casas,  His  Life,   Apostolate,   and   Writings    (New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1909),  pp.  411-414. 


As  DIVINE  Providence  has  ordained 
that  in  his  world,  for  its  government, 
and  for  the  common  utility  of  the  hu- 
man race,  Kingdoms  and  Countries 
should  be  constituted  in  which  are 
Kings  almost  fathers  and  pastors  (as 
Homer  calls  them),  they  being  conse- 
quently the  most  noble,  and  most 
generous  members  of  the  Republics, 
there  neither  is  nor  can  be  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  the  rectitude  of  their  royal 
hearts.  If  any  defect,  wrong,  and  evil 
is  suffered,  there  can  be  no  other  cause 
than  that  the  Kings  are  ignorant  of  it; 
for  if  such  were  manifested  to  them, 
they  would  extirpate  them  with  su- 
preme industry  and  watchful  diligence. 
It  is  seemingly  this  that  the  divine 
Scriptures  mean  in  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,  qui  sedet  in  solio  iudicii, 
dissipat  omne  malum  intuitu  suo:  be- 
cause it  is  thus  assumed  from  the  in- 
nate and  peculiar  virtue  of  the  King 
namely,  that  the  knowledge  alone  of 


evil  in  his  Kingdom  is  absolutely  suffi- 
cient that  he  should  destroy  it;  and  that 
rot  for  one  moment,  as  far  as  in  him 
lies,  can  he  tolerate  it. 

As  I  have  fifty,  or  more,  years  of 
experience  in  those  countries,  1  have 
the;  fore  been  considering  the  evils  1 
ha\j  seen  committed,  the  injuries, 
los^  >,  and  misfortunes,  such  as  it 
wol  id  not  have  been  thought  could  be 
done  by  man;  such  kingdoms,  so  many, 
and  so  large,  or  to  speak  better,  that 
most  vast  and  new  world  of  the  Indies, 
conceded  and  confided  by  God  and 
his  Church  to  the  Kings  of  Castile, 
that  they  should  rule  and  govern  it; 
that  they  should  convert  it,  and  should 
prosper  it  temporally,  and  spiritually. 

When  some  of  their  particular 
actions  are  made  known  to  Your  High- 
ness, it  will  not  be  possible  to  forbear 
supplicating  His  Majesty  with  impor- 
tunate insistence,  that  he  should  not 
concede  nor  permit  that  which  the 
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tyrants  have  invented,  pursued,  and 
put  into  execution,  calling  it  Con- 
quests; which  if  permitted,  will  be  re- 
peated; because  these  acts  in  them- 
selves, done  against  those  pacific, 
humble,  and  mild  Indian  people,  who 
offend  none,  are  iniquitous,  tyrannous, 
condemned  and  cursed  by  every 
natural,  divine,  and  human  law. 

So  as  not  to  keep  criminal  silence 
concerning  the  ruin  of  numberless 
souls  and  bodies  that  these  persons 
cause,  T  have  decided  to  print  some, 
though  very  few,  of  the  innumerable 
instances  I  have  collected  in  the  past 
and  can  relate  with  truth,  in  order  that 
Your  Highness  may  read  them  with 
greater  facility. 

Although  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
Your  Highness'  Preceptor,  when 
Bishop  of  Cartagena,  asked  me  for 
them  and  presented  them  to  Your 
Highness,  nevertheless,  because  of  the 
long  journeys  by  sea  and  land  Your 
Highness  has  made,  and  of  the  con- 
tinual royal  occupations  it  may  be  that 
Your  Highness  either  has  not  read 
them  or  has  already  forgotten  them. 

The  daring  and  unreasonable  cupid- 
ity of  those  who  count  it  as  nothing  to 
unjustly  shed  such  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  human  blood,  and  to  deprive 
those  enormous  countries  of  their 
natural  inhabitants  and  possessors,  by 
slaying  millions  of  people  and  steal- 
ing incomparable  treasures,  increase 
every  day;  and  they  insist  by  various 
means  and  under  various  feigned  pre- 
texts, that  the  said  Conquests  are  per- 
mitted, without  violation  of  the  natural 
and  divine  law,  and,  in  consequence, 
without  most  grievous  mortal  sin, 
worthy  of  terrible  and  eternal  punish- 
ment. I  therefore  esteemed  it  right  to 
furnish  Your  Highness  with  this  very 
brief  summary  of  a  very  long  history 
that  could  and  ought  to  be  composed, 
of  the  massacres  and  devastation  that 
have  taken  place. 


I  supplicate  Your  Highness  to  re- 
ceive and  read  it  with  the  clemency, 
and  royal  benignity  he  usually  shows 
to  his  creatures,  and  servants,  who  de- 
sire to  serve  solely  for  the  public  good 
and  for  the  prosperity  of  the  State. 

Having  seen  and  understood  the 
monstrous  injustice  done  to  these  in- 
nocent people  in  destroying  and  out- 
raging them,  without  cause  or  just 
motive,  but  out  of  avarice  alone,  and 
the  ambition  of  those  who  design  such 
villainous  operations,  may  Your  High- 
ness be  pleased  to  supplicate  and 
efficaciously  persuade  His  Majesty  to 
forbid  such  harmful  and  detestable 
practices  to  those  who  seek  license  for 
them:  may  he  silence  this  infernal  de- 
mand for  ever,  with  so  much  terror, 
that  from  this  time  forward  there  shall 
be  no  one  so  audacious  as  to  dare  but 
to  name  it. 

This — Most  High  Lord — is  most 
fitting  and  necessary  to  do,  that  God 
may  prosper,  preserve  and  render 
blessed,  both  temporally  and  spiritu- 
ally, all  the  State  of  the  royal  crown  of 
Castile.  Amen. 

The  Indies  were  discovered  in  the 
year  fourteen  hundred  and  ninety-two. 
The  year  following,  Spanish  Christians 
went  to  inhabit  them,  so  that  it  is  since 
forty-nine  years  that  numbers  of 
Spaniards  have  gone  there;  and  the 
first  land,  that  they  invaded  to  inhabit, 
was  the  large  and  most  delightful  Isle 
of  Hispaniola,  which  has  a  circum- 
ference of  six  hundred  leagues. 

There  are  numberless  other  islands, 
and  very  large  ones,  all  around  on 
every  side,  that  were  all — and  we  have 
seen  it — as  inhabited  and  full  of  their 
native  Indian  peoples  as  any  country  in 
the  world. 

Of  the  continent,  the  nearest  part  of 
which  is  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues  distant  from  this  Island, 
more  than  ten  thousand  leagues  of 
maritime  coast  have  been  discovered, 
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and  more  is  discovered  every  day;  all 
that  has  been  discovered  up  to  the 
year  forty-nine  is  full  of  people,  like  a 
hive  of  bees,  so  that  it  seems  as  though 
God  had  placed  all,  or  the  greater  part 
of  the  entire  human  race  in  these 
countries. 

God  has  created  all  these  number- 
less people  to  be  quite  the  simplest, 
without  malice  or  duplicity,  most 
obedient,  most  faithful  to  their  natural 
Lords,  and  to  the  Christians,  whom 
they  serve;  the  most  humble,  most 
patient,  most  peaceful,  and  calm, 
without  strife  nor  tumults;  not  wran- 
gling, nor  querulous,  as  free  from  up- 
roar, hate  and  desire  of  revenge,  as 
any  in  the  world. 

They  are  likewise  the  most  delicate 
people,  weak  and  of  feeble  constitu- 
tion, and  less  than  any  other  can  they 
bear  fatigue,  and  they  very  easily  die 
of  whatsoever  infirmity;  so  much  so, 
that  not  even  the  sons  of  our  Princes 
and  of  nobles,  brought  up  in  royal  and 
gentle  life,  are  more  delicate  than  they; 
although  there  are  among  them  such 
as  are  of  the  peasant  class.  They  are 
also  a  very  poor  people,  who  of 
worldly  goods  possess  little,  nor  wish 
to  possess:  and  they  are  therefore 
neither  proud,  nor  ambitious,  nor 
avaricious. 

Their  food  is  so  poor,  that  it  would 
seem  that  of  the  Holy  Fathers  in  the 
desert  was  not  scantier  nor  less  pleas- 
ing. Their  way  of  dressing  is  usually  to 
go  naked,  covering  the  private  parts; 
and  at  most  they  cover  themselves  with 
a  cotton  cover,  which  would  be  about 
equal  to  one  and  a  half  or  two  ells 
square  of  cloth.  Their  beds  are  of 
matting,  and  they  mostly  sleep  in  cer- 
tain things  like  hanging  nets,  called  in 
the  language  of  Hispaniola  Hamacas. 

They  are  likewise  of  a  clean,  un- 
spoiled, and  vivacious  intellect,  very 
capable,  and  receptive  to  every  good 
doctrine;  most  prompt  to  accept  our 


Holy  Catholic  Faith,  to  be  endowed 
with  virtuous  customs;  and  they  have 
as  little  difficulty  with  such  things  as 
any  people  created  by  God  in  the 
world. 

Once  they  have  begun  to  learn  of 
matters  pertaining  to  faith,  they  are  so 
importunate  to  know  them,  and  in 
frequenting  the  sacraments  and  divine 
service  of  the  Church,  that  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  clergy  have  need  to  be  en- 
dowed of  God  with  the  gift  of  pre- 
eminent patience  to  bear  with  them: 
and  finally,  1  have  heard  many  lay 
Spaniards  frequently  say  many  years 
ago  (unable  to  deny  the  goodness  of 
those  they  saw),  certainly  these  people 
were  the  most  blessed  of  the  earth,  had 
they  only  knowledge  of  God. 

Among  these  gentle  sheep,  gifted  by 
their  Maker  with  the  above  qualities, 
the  Spaniards  entered  as  soon  as  they 
knew  them  like  wolves,  tigers,  and 
lions  which  had  been  starving  for  many 
days,  and  since  forty  years  they  have 
done  nothing  else;  nor  do  they  other- 
wise at  the  present  day,  than  outrage, 
slay,  afflict,  torment,  and  destroy  them 
with  strange  and  new,  and  divers  kinds 
of  cruelty,  never  before  seen,  nor  heard 
of,  nor  read  of,  of  which  some  few  will 
be  told  below:  to  such  extremes  has 
this  gone  that,  whereas  there  were 
more  than  three  million  souls,  whom 
we  saw  in  Hispaniola,  there  are  today, 
not  two  hundred  of  the  native  popu- 
lation left. 

The  island  of  Cuba  is  almost  as  long 
as  the  distance  from  Valladolid  to 
Rome;  it  is  now  almost  entirely  de- 
serted. The  islands  of  San  Juan  (Porto 
Rico)  and  Jamaica,  very  large  and 
happy  and  pleasing  islands,  are  both 
desolate.  The  Lucaya  Isles  lie  near 
Hispaniola  and  Cuba  to  the  north  and 
number  more  than  sixty,  including 
those  that  are  called  the  Giants,  and 
other  large  and  small  Islands;  the 
poorest  of  these,  which  is  more  fertile, 
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and  pleasing  than  the  King's  garden  in 
Seville,  is  the  healthiest  country  in  the 
world,  and  contained  more  than  five 
hundred  thousand  souls,  but  today 
there  remains  not  even  a  single 
creature.  All  were  killed  in  transport- 
ing them,  to  Hispaniola,  because  it 
was  seen  that  the  native  population 
there  was  disappearing. 

A  ship  went  three  years  later  to 
look  for  the  people  that  had  been  left 
after  the  gathering  in,  because  a  good 
Christian  was  moved  by  compassion  to 
convert  and  win  those  that  were  found 
to  Christ;  only  eleven  persons,  whom  I 
saw,  were  found. 

More  than  thirty  other  islands, 
about  the  Isle  of  San  Juan,  are  de- 
stroyed and  depopulated,  for  the  same 
reason.  All  these  islands  cover  more 
than  two  thousand  leagues  of  land, 
entirely  depopulated  and  deserted. 

We  are  assured  that  our  Spaniards, 
with  their  cruelty  and  execrable  works, 
have  depopulated  and  made  desolate 
the  great  continent,  and  that  more  than 
ten  Kingdoms,  larger  than  all  Spain, 
counting  Aragon  and  Portugal,  and 
twice  as  much  territory  as  from  Seville, 
to  Jerusalem  (which  is  more  than  two 
thousand  leagues),  although  formerly 
full  of  people,  are  now  deserted. 

We  give  as  a  real  and  true  reckon- 
ing, that  in  the  said  forty  years,  more 
than  twelve  million  persons,  men,  and 
women,  and  children,  have  perished 
unjustly  and  through  tyranny,  by  the 
infernal  deeds  and  tyranny  of  the 
Christians;  and  I  truly  believe,  nor 
think  I  am  deceived,  that  it  is  more 
than  fifteen. 

Two  ordinary  and  principal  methods 
have  the  self-styled  Christians,  who 
have  gone  there,  employed  in  extirpat- 
ing these  miserable  nations  and  re- 
moving them  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  one,  by  unjust,  cruel  and 
tyrannous  wars.  The  other,  by  slaying 
all  those,  who  might  aspire  to,  or  sigh 


for,  or  think  of  liberty,  or  to  escape 
from  the  torments  that  they  suffer, 
such  as  all  the  native  Lords,  and  adult 
men;  for  generally,  they  leave  none 
alive  in  the  wars,  except  the  young 
men  and  the  women,  whom  they  op- 
press with  the  hardest,  most  horrible, 
and  roughest  servitude,  to  which  either 
man  or  beast,  can  ever  be  put.  To 
these  two  ways  of  infernal  tyranny,  all 
the  many  and  divers  other  ways,  which 
are  numberless,  of  exterminating  these 
people,  are  reduced,  resolved,  or  sub- 
ordered  according  to  kind. 

The  reason  why  the  Christians  have 
killed  and  destroyed  such  infinite  num- 
bers of  souls,  is  solely  because  they 
have  made  gold  their  ultimate  aim, 
seeking  to  load  themselves  with  riches 
in  the  shortest  time  and  to  mount  by 
high  steps,  disproportioned  to  their 
condition:  namely  by  their  insatiable 
avarice  and  ambition,  the  greatest,  that 
could  be  on  the  earth.  These  lands,  be- 
ing so  happy  and  so  rich,  and  the 
people  so  humble,  so  patient,  and  so 
easily  subjugated,  they  have  had  no 
more  respect,  nor  consideration  nor 
have  they  taken  more  account  of  them 
(1  speak  with  truth  of  what  I  have  seen 
during  all  the  aforementioned  time) 
than, — I  will  not  say  of  animals,  for 
would  to  God  they  had  considered  and 
treated  them  as  animals, — but  as  even 
less  than  the  dung  in  the  streets. 

In  this  way  have  they  cared  for 
their  lives — and  for  their  souls:  and 
therefore,  all  the  millions  above  men- 
tioned have  died  without  faith,  and 
without  sacraments.  And  it  is  a 
publicly  known  truth,  admitted,  and 
confessed  by  all,  even  by  the  tyrants 
and  homicides  themselves,  that  the 
Indians  throughout  the  Indies  never 
did  any  harm  to  the  Christians:  they 
even  esteemed  them  as  coming  from 
heaven,  until  they  and  their  neighbors 
had  suffered  the  same  many  evils, 
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thefts,  deaths,  violence  and  visitations 
at  their  hands.  .  .  . 

I  was  induced  to  write  this  work  I, 
Fray  Bartolomeus  de  las  Casas,  or 
Casaus,  friar  of  Saint  Dominic,  who  by 
God's  mercy  do  go  about  this  Court  of 
Spain,  trying  to  drive  the  hell  out  of 
the  Indies,  and  to  bring  about  that  all 
those  numberless  multitudes  of  souls, 
redeemed  with  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  shall  not  hopelessly  perish  for 
ever;  moved  also  by  the  compassion  I 
feel  for  my  fatherland,  Castile,  that 
God  may  not  destroy  it  for  such  great 
sins,  committed  against  His  faith  and 
honor  and  against  fellow  creatures.  A 
few  persons  of  quality  who  reside  at 
this  Court  and  are  jealous  of  God's 
honor  and  compassionate  towards  the 
afflictions  and  calamities  of  others, 
urged  me  to  this  work  although  it  was 
my  own  intention  which  my  continual 
occupations  had  never  allowed  me  to 
put  into  effect. 

I  brought  it  to  a  close  at  Valencia 
the  8th  of  December  1542,  when  all 
the  violence  was  more  terrible,  and 
the  oppression,  tyranny,  massacres, 
robberies,  destructions,  slaughter,  de- 
population, anguish,  and  calamity 
aforesaid,  are  actually  at  their  height 
in  all  the  regions  where  the  Christians 
of  the  Indies  are;  although  in  some 
places  they  are  fiercer,  and  more 
abominable  than  in  others. 

Mexico  and  its  neighborhood  are  a 
little  less  badly  off;  there,  at  least,  such 
things  dare  not  be  done  publicly,  be- 
cause there  is  somewhat  more  justice 
than  elsewhere,  although  very  little, 
for  they  still  kill  the  people  with  in- 
fernal burdens. 

I  have  great  hope,  for  the  Emperor 
and  King  of  Spain  our  Lord  Don 
Carlos,  Fifth  of  this  name  is  getting  to 
understand  the  wickedness  and  treach- 
ery that,  contrary  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  of  himself,  is  and  has  been  done 
to  those  people  and  in  those  countries; 


heretofore  the  truth  has  been  studi- 
ously hidden  from  him,  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  extirpate  so  many  evils  and 
bring  succour  to  that  new  world,  given 
him  by  God,  as  to  one  who  is  a  lover 
and  observer  of  justice,  whose  glorious, 
and  happy  life  and  Imperial  state  may 
God  Almighty  long  prosper,  to  the 
relief  of  all  his  universal  Church,  and 
for  the  final  salvation  of  his  own  Royal 
soul.  Amen. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  some 
laws  and  edicts  have  been  published  by 
His  Majesty,  who  was  then  in  the  town 
of  Barcelona,  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1542,  and  in  the  town  of  Madrid 
the  following  year;  these  contain  such 
provisions  as  now  seem  suitable  to 
bring  about  the  cessation  of  the  great 
wickedness  and  sin  committed  against 
God  and  our  fellow  creatures,  to  the 
total  ruin  and  destruction  of  that 
world. 

After  many  conferences  and  de- 
bates amongst  conscientious  and 
learned  authorities,  who  were  assem- 
bled in  the  town  of  Valladolid,  His 
Majesty  made  the  said  laws;  acting 
finally  on  the  decision  and  opinion  of 
the  greater  part  of  all  those  who  gave 
their  votes  in  writing,  and  who  drew 
nearer  to  the  law  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
true  Christians.  They  were  likewise 
free  from  the  corruption  and  foulness 
of  the  treasures  stolen  from  the  Indies 
that  soiled  the  hands,  and  still  more 
the  souls  of  many  in  authority  who, 
in  their  blindness,  had  committed  un- 
scrupulous destruction. 

When  these  laws  were  published, 
the  agents  of  the  tyrants,  then  at 
Court,  made  many  copies  of  them; 
they  displeased  all  these  men  who  con- 
sidered that  they  shut  the  doors  to  their 
participation  in  what  was  robbed  and 
taken  by  tyranny:  and  they  sent  the 
copies  to  divers  parts  of  the  Indies. 

None  of  those  who  there  had  charge 
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of  robbing  the  Indians,  and  of  finish- 
ing their  destruction  by  their  tyranny, 
had  ever  observed  any  order,  but  such 
disorder  as  might  have  been  made  by 
Lucifer;  when  they  saw  the  copies,  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  new  judges  who 
were  to  execute  them,  it  is  said  and 
believed  that  they  had  been  warned  of 
what  was  coming  by  those  in  Spain, 
who  have  till  now  encouraged  their 
sins  and  violence.  They  were  so 
agitated,  that  when  the  good  judges 
who  were  to  carry  out  the  laws 
arrived,  they  resolved  to  set  aside 
shame  and  obedience  to  the  King,  just 
as  they  had  already  lost  all  love  and 
fear  of  God. 

They  thus  determined  to  let  them- 
selves be  called  traitors,  for  they  are 
cruel  and  unbridled  tyrants,  particu- 
larly in  the  kingdoms  of  Peru,  where 
at  present,  in  this  year  of  1546,  such 
horrible,  frightful,  and  execrable  deeds 
are  committed,  as  have  never  been 
done,  either  in  the  Indies  or  in  the 
world;  not  only  do  such  things  happen 
among  the  Indians  whom  they  have 


already  all  or  nearly  all  killed,  but 
among  themselves.  In  the  absence  of 
the  King's  justice  to  punish  them, 
God's  justice  has  come  from  heaven 
to  bring  dissension  amongst  them  and 
to  make  one  to  be  the  executioner  of 
the  other. 

Shielded  by  the  rebellion  of  these 
tyrants,  those  in  all  the  other  regions, 
would  not  obey  the  laws  and,  under 
pretext  of  appealing  against  them,  have 
also  revolted;  they  resent  having  to 
abdicate  the  dignities  and  power  they 
have  usurped,  and  to  losing  the  Indians 
whom  they  hold  in  perpetual  slavery. 

Where  they  have  ceased  to  kill 
quickly  by  the  sword,  they  kill  slowly 
by  personal  servitude  and  other  un- 
just and  intolerable  vexations.  And  till 
now  the  King  has  not  succeeded  in 
preventing  them  because  all,  small  and 
great,  go  there  to  pilfer,  some  more, 
some  less,  some  publicly  and  openly, 
others  secretly  and  under  disguise;  and 
with  the  pretext  that  they  are  serving 
the  king,  they  dishonor  God,  and  rob 
and  destroy  the  King. 
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A     NOTE     ON     THE     TYPE 
IN     WHICH     THIS     BOOK     IS     SET 

This  book  is  set  in  Times  Roman,  a  Linotype  face  created  by 
Stanley  Morrison,  world-famous  typographical  authority.  It  was 
designed  for  the  London  Times,  which  demanded  a  type  face 
that  should  be  clear  and  legible,  precise  but  not  mechanical,  hav- 
ing a  high  letter  but  not  condensed,  of  a  "color"  suitable  for  any 
paper  or  printing  process,  with  character  but  not  with  annoying 
characteristics.  The  clear,  open  characters  of  Times  Roman  are 
the  secret  of  its  clear  printing  on  any  paper,  whether  it  be  on 
the  coarsest  of  newsprint  or  the  finest  coated  paper.  This  book 
was  composed  and  printed  by  the  Wickersham  Printing  Company 
of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  bound  by  Moore  and  Company  of  Balti- 
more. Typography  and  design  are  by  Howard  N.  King. 
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